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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


J^F this first ptihlication of the Asiatick Society should not njiswcr tko.\e 
expectations^ which may have been hastily formed by the learned in Eu- 
rope, they will be candid enough to consider the disadvantages, which muat 
naturally have attended its institution and retarded its proore<is : a mere mav 
of letters^ retired fom the woild and allotting his udtole time to philosophical 
or literaiy pursuits, is a character unknown among Europeans resident in 
India, where every individual is a man of business in the ciinl or military state, 
and constantly occupied either in the affairs of government, in the adini- 
7iist ration of justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, or in one of 
the liberal professions ; very few hours, thcrcfoi'e, in the day or night can bt 
reserved for any study, that has no immediate connection ivirh business, even bi/ 
those who are most habituated to mental application ; and it is iinpossiblc to 
preserve health in Bengal without regular exercise and seasonable 7'elaxation 
of 79iiiul ; not to insist, that, iti the opinion of an illustrious Roman, ” No 
one can be said to enjoy liberty, who has not sometimes the privilege of do^ 
“ ing nothing,'* udll employments, however, in all countries afford some in^ 
tervals of leisure; and (here is an active spirit in European minds, which 
no climate or situation in life can wholly reprc'is, which justifies the ancient 
notion, that a change of toil is a fpecics of repofc, and which seems to coii- 
sidrr nothing done or learned, while any thing remains itnpeiformed or «??- 
known: Acrem/ Engliflimen, therefore, who resided in a country, every pn it 
of which abounds in objects of curious and useful speculation, concurred in 

a 2 opinion. 
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opinion, that a Socu ty institnlrd at Calcutta, on the plan of those established 
In the principal cities of mi^ht possibly be the means of concentrating 

all the valuable knoivledge, which might occasionally he attained in Alia, or 
q/' preserving at least many little tracts and essays, the writers of which might 
not think them of sufficient importance for separate pjtbli cation. Hie Asia- 
TiCK SocifcTY was accordingly formed on the i5tli of January 1784, by 
those Gentlemen, whose names are distinguished by asterisks in the list of Mem- 
bers at the end of this hook ; and ample materials have already been collected 
for two large volumes on a variety of new and interesting subjects, By this 
publication the institution may he considered as having taken root ; hut the 
plant ivill flourish or fade, according as the activity or remissness of the Mem- 
bers and their correspondents shall promote or obstruct its groivth : it ivill 
fourish, if naturalists, chymisis^ antiquaries, philologers, and men of science, 
in different parts of Afia, will commit their observations to writing, and send 
them to the President or the Secretary at Calcutta ; it will languish, if such 
communications shall he long intermitted; and it will die away, if theij shall 
entirely cease ; for it is morally impossible, that a few men, whatever be their 
•xeal, who huve great puhlick duties to discharge, and difficult private studies 
connected with those duties, can support such an establishment without the 
most assiduous and eager auxiliaries. 

Before we proceed to give a short history of the institution, it may be pro- 
per to declare, that the Society will pass no decision in their colie Bive cap>z~ 
city on any point of literature or philosophy, but that the tvrilers of such 
dissertations, as they shall think worthy to be published from time to time, must 
hold themselves individually responsible for their own opinions ; a declaration., 
whxdfL is conformable, we believe, to the practice of similar Societies in 
Europe. 


It 
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Jt having been reaolved to follow^ oa nearly as possihlct the plan of ih^ 
al Society at London, of which the King u Patron, it was agreed at the first 
regular meeting, that the Letter here exhibited should he sent to the Governor 
General and Council^ as the Executive power in the Company's territories ; 
and their ansiver, which is also subjoined, teas received in the course of the 
next month. 


To the Honourable WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. Governor General, Prefident\ 
EDWARD WHELER, JOHN MACPHERSON, and JOHN STABLES. 
Esquires, Members of the Council of Fort William in Bengal. 


Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

A SOCIETY, of which we arc Members, having been inftiiutrd for the purpofe Af 
^ ^ inquiring into the Hiflory Civil and Natural, the Antiquities, Aits, Sciences, and 
Literature of Afa, we are dehrous, that you will honour us with accepting the title of our 
Patrons, and requell you to cunfider this application as a token of the giea: refpe^t, 
with which we are. 


Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your moil obedient and mofl humble Servants^ 


JOHN HYDE, 
WILLIAM JONES, 
JOHN CARNAC, 
DAVID ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
FRANCIS GLADWIN, 
JONATHAN DUNCAN, 


THOMAS LAW. 

CHARLFS Wir.KINS, 

JOHN DAVID PAl’ERSOX, 
CHARLES CHAPMAN, 
CHARLES HAMILTON, 
GEORGE HILARO BARLOW. 


Calcutta, January 2ft, 1784. 
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THE ANSWER. 


Gentlemen, 

TE very much approve and applaud your endeavours to promote the extenfion of 
^ ^ knowledge by the means, which your local advantages afford you in a degree, 
perhaps, exceeding thofe of any part of the Globe\ and we derive great hopes of your 
attainment of fo important an end from our pcrfonal knowledge of the abilities and ta- 
lents of the Gentlemen, whofe names we read in the fubfeription to your addrefs. 

We accept the title you have been dcfirous of conferring upon us of Patrons to your 
Society, and (hall be happy to avail ourfelves of any occafion that may occur of contri- 
buting to its fuccefs. 


We are. Gentlemen, 


Your mod obedient humble Servants, 


WARREN HASTINGS, 
EDWARD WHLLER, 
JOHN MACPHERSON. 
JOHN STABLES. 
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Mr. Hastings therefore appeared^ as Governor General^ among the Fa» 
irons of the new Society ; hut he seemed, in his private station, as the first //- 
heral promoter of useful knowledge in Bengal^ and especially as the great cn~ 
courager of Periian and Sanferit literature, to deserve a particular mark of 
distinction ; and he was accordingly requested in a short letter to accept the 
title of Prefident: it was, indeed, much doubted, tvkether he would accept any 
office, the duties of which he could not have leisure to fulfil ; hut an offer of the 
honorary title was intended as a tribute of respect, which the occasion seemed 
to demand, and ivhick could not have been omitted without an appearance of 
inattention to his distinguished merit. His answer is also annexed. 


Gentlemen, 

J AM highly fcnfible of the honor, which yoa have been pleafed to confer upon 
me, in nominating me to be the PreHclent of your Society, and 1 hope you will both 
admit and approve the motives, which impel me to decline it. 

From an early conviflion of the utility of the inftitution, it was my anxious wiflj that 
1 might be, by whatever means, inllrumcntal in promoting the fuccefs of it; but not 
ill the mode which you have propofed, which, 1 fear, would rather prove, if of any 
cHc£l, an incumbrance On it. 

1 have not the leifure rcquifiie to difcharge the funflions of fuch a ftation ; 
nor, if 1 did poflefs it, would it be conhUent with the pride^ which every man may 
be allowed to avow in the purfuit or fupport of the obje£ls of Ins perfonal credit, 
to accept the firft llatiun in a department, in which the fuperior talents of my im- 
mediate followers in it would fhine with a luftre, from which mine mull fufTer much 

ill 
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In the comparifon, and to ftand in fo confpicuout a point of view the only ineffeff ive 
member of a body, which is yet in its infancy, and coinpofed of Members with whofe 
abilities 1 am, and have long been, in the habits of intimate communication, and know 
them to be all eminently (qualified to fill their refpefttve parts in it. 

On thefe grounds 1 requeft your permifiion to decline the offer which you have done 
me the honor to make to me, and to yield my pretenfions to the Gentleman, whofe genius 
planned the inftitution, and is moil capable of conducing it to the attainment of the great 
and fplendtd purpofes of its formation. 

1 at the fame time earneilly folicit your acceptance of fervices in any way in which they 
can be, and I hope that they may be, rendered ufeful to your Refearcbes. 

1 have the honor to* 1^, 

Gen t l£M£N, 

Your moll obedient and moft humble Servant, 

Fonmiharn, WARREN HASTINGS. 

January 30, 1784. 


On the receipt of this letter^ Sir William Jones ivas nominated President 
of the Society ; andy at their next meetings he delivered the folloiving dis^^ 
course. 


A DISCOURSE 
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ON TUI. 

INSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY, 

FOR INQUIRING INTO THh 

HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATLRAL, 

TJIE ANTIQUITES, AR'J'S, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURJ:. 

O F 

ASIA. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

■TTTHEN I was at fea, lall Auguft, on my voyage to tliis 
* ^ countr}% which I had Jong and ardently dcfircd to vifit, 
I found, one evening, on infpecling the obfervations of the day, 
that India lay before us, and Perjia on our left, whiill a breeze 
from Arabia blew nearly on our Hern. A fituation fo pleating 
in itfelf, and to me fo new, could not fail to awaken a train 
of refleAions in a mind, which had early been acciillomed to 
contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories and agreeable fic- 
tions of this eaflern world. It gave me inexpreflible plcafure to 
find myfelf in the midft of lo noble "an amphitheatre, alinoft en- 
circled by the vaft regions of Afia^ which has ever bc^n 
cflcemed the nurle of fciences, the inventrefs of delightful 
and ufeful arts, the feene of glorious adions, fertile in tlie 
VoL. I, b produdions 
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produ<ftions of liumaii genius, abounding in natural wonders, and 
infinitely diverfified in the forms of religion and government, in 
the laws, manners, cuftoms, and languages, as well as in the 
features and complexions, of men. I could not help remarking, 
how important and extenlive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many folid advantages unimproved; and, when I confidered w ith 
pain, that, in this fludluating, imperfeA, and limited condition 
of life, flich inquiries and improvements could only be made by 
the united efforts of many, who are not eafily brought, w ithout 
fbme prefling inducement or ffrong iinpulfe, to converge in a 
common point, I confoled myfclf with a hope founded on opi- 
nions, which it might have tlic appearance of flattery to mention, 
that, if in any country or community fuch an union could be 
effefted, it was among my countrymen in Bengal, w ith fomc of 
whom I already had, and wdth rnofl w^as defirous of having, the 
pleafure of being intimately acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of my wiftics, hy your alacrity in laying the foundation 
of a fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and antiquities, the natu- 
ral produAions, arts, fcicnces, and literature of Afia, I may confi- 
dently foretel, that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertainment, 
and convey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by 
flow, yet certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, whicli at firff 
w^s only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, rofe gra- 
dually 
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dually to tliat Iplcndid zenith, at which a Halley was their fccre- 
tary, and a Newtox their prchdent. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to enftire our 
luccefs and permanence, we mull keep a middle courfe between 
a languid remiflhefs, and an over zealous activity, and that the tree, 
which you have auJpicioutly planted, will produce fairer bloflbms 
and more exquifite fruit, if it be not at firft expofed to too great 
a glare of funfliine, yet I take the liberty of fubmitting to your con- 
sideration a few general ideas on the plan (^f our fociety ; afliiring 
you, that, whctlier } ou rejedt or approve them, your corrediion will 
give me both pleafure and inilruciion, as } our flattering attentions 
have already conferred on me the highcll honour. 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample fpace for your 
learned inveftigations, bounding them only by the geographical li- 
mits of Afia; fo that, confldering Hindujlan as a centre, and turn- 
ing your eyes in idea to the North, you have, on your right, many 
important kingdoms in the Eaftern pcninfula, the an(!ient and 
wonderful empire of China with all her Tartarian dependencies, 
and that of Japan, with the clufter of precious iflands, in which 
many Angular curioAties have too long been concealed : before you 
lies that prodigious chain of mountains, which formerly perhaps 
were a barrier againll the violence of the fea, and-^ beyond them 
the very interefting country of Tibet, and the vaft regions oi'Tar- 

b 2 iary. 
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tary, from wliich, as from tlic Tiojan iiorfo of the poets, have 
iillictl fj many coiifummate warriors, whofe domain has extended 
at Icall from the banks of the lljfus to the moutlis of the 
Ganges: on your left are tlie beaulil'iil and celebrated provinces 
of Iran or Perjia, the unmeafured and perliaps unmeafurable de- 
ferts of Arabia, and the once tlonrilhing kingdom of Yemen, with 
the plealant illes that the Arabs have fiibdiied or colonized ; and 
farther welHvard, the Afialick dominions of the Turhjh fnltans, 
>\hofc moon leems approaching rapidly to its wane. — By this 
great cimnnferenee the held of your ufefiil relearches will be in- 
cloled; but, lincc P-gypt had unquctiionably an ojd connexion with 
this country, if not w ith China, lince the language and literature 
of the Abyjjlnians bear a manifcll affinity to Ihofe of ^la, lince the 
Arabian arms prevailed along the African coall of the Mediterra- 
nean, and even eroded a powerful dy natty on the continent of 
Europj, you may not be dilpleafed oceationally to follow the 
llreanis of AJlatick learning a little beyond its natural boundary ; 
and, if it be necellary or convenient, that a Ihort name or epithet 
be given to our fociety, in order to dillinguiffi it in the w orld, that 
of AJlatick appears both claffical and proper, w liether w^e conlider 
the place or the objed; of the inllitiition, and preferable to Oriental, 
w hich is in truth a w ord merely relative, and though commonly 
11 fed in Europe, conveys no very diftind idea. 

Tl' now" it be alked, what are the intended objed s of our 
inquiries within thefe l])acious limits, we arifwcr, M A N 

and 
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and N AT U RE; whatevt'r is performed bv tlie one, or pro- 
duced by the other. Human knowledge lias been elegantly ana- 
lyfed according to the tlirce great faculties of the mind, vicwoiy, 
rcafon, and imagination^ which we conftantly find empUned in ar- 
ranging and retaining, comparing and diftingiu filing, combining 
and diverfifying, the ideas, which wc receive through our feiifes, 
or acquire by reflection; hence the three main brariciies of 
learning are hijio'ty^ fcience^ and art: the firll comprehends cuther 
an account of natural productions, or the genuine records of 
empires and Rates; the fecond embraces the whole circle of 
pure and mixed mathematicks, together wdth etlficks and laws 
as far as they depend on the rcafoning faculty ; and the third 
includes all the beauties of imagery, and the charms of invention, 
difplayed in modulated language, or reprelcnted by colour, figure, 
or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you w ill invetligate w hatever is rare 
in the Itupendous fabrick of nature, w ill correct the geography of 
Afia by new obfervations and clifeoveries ; w’ill trace the annals, 
and even traditions, of thofe nations, w ho from time to time have 
peopled or defolated it ; and w ill bring to light their various 
forms of government, with their inllitutions civil and religious ; 
you will examine their improvements and methods in arilhmc- 
thick and geometry^ in trigonometry, menfuration, mechanicks, 
opticks, aflronomy, and general phyficks ; their lyllems of moraii- 
ty, grammar, rhetorick, and dialectick ; their Ikill in chirurgery 

and 
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and medicine, and their advancement, whatever it may be, in ana- 
tomy and chymillry. To this you will add refearches into their 
agriculture, manufaftures, trade ; and, whilft you inquire with 

plcafure into their mufick, architeAure, painting, and poetry, will 

* 

not neglect thole inferiour arts, which the comforts and even 
elegancies of focial life arc fupplied or improved. You may ob- 
ferve, that 1 liave omitted their languages, the diverlity and diffi- 
culty of wliich are a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful know- 
ledge ; but I have ever conlidered languages as the mere inllruments 
of real learning, and think them improperly confounded w ith learn- 
ing itfelf : the attainment of them is, however, indilpenfably ne- 
cellary ; and if to the Per/ian, Armenian, Turkijh, and Arabick, 
could be added not only the Sanferit, the treafures of wliich w^e 
may now' hope to fee unlocked, but even the Chinefe, Tartarian, 
Japanefe, and the various infular dialefts, an immenfe mine would 
then be open, in which we might labour with equal delight and 
advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfeft thoughts on the 
limits and objeEls of our future fociety, 1 requeft your permiflion 
to add a few hints on the conduEi of it in its prefent immature 
ftate. 

Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces againft hiftorians, 
with declaring that the only true propofition in his work was, 
that it fliould contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be advif- 

able 
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able at firft, in order to prevent any difference of fentiment on 
particular points not immediately before us, to cftablifli but one 
rule, namely, to have no rules at all. This only I mean, that, 
in the infancy of any fociety, there ought to be no confinement, 
no trouble, no expenfe, no unneceffary formality. Tx‘t us, if you 
pleafe, for the prefent, have weekly evening meetings in this hall, 
for the purpofe of hearing original papers read on fuch lubjeds. 
as fall within the circle of our inquiries. Let all curious and 
learned men be invited to fend their trafls to our fecrctary, toi 
which they ought immediately to receive our thank and if, to- 
wards the end of each year, we fhould be fupplied with a fiiffi- 
ciency of valuable materials to fill a volume, lei us prefent our 
AJiatick miftadlany to the literary world, who have derived fo 
much pleafure and informalion from the* agreeable work of 
KiCMPFER, than which we can fcarce propole a better model, that 
they will acedpt^ A^ith eagcriicls any frelh entertainment of the 
fame kind. Yo^ vJill not perhaps be difpofed lo admit mere tranf- 
lations of conlidCTlHift* ftfcgth, except of fuch unpublilhcd eflays or 
treatifes as may be tranlhiitted to us by native authors; but, whe- 
ther you wdll enrol as members any number of learned natives, >ou 
will hereafter decide, with many other quctlions, as they happen to 
arife; and you will think, I prefume, that all qiieltions iliould 
be decided, on a ballot, by a majority of two tliirds; and that nine 
members Ihould be requifite to coiillitutc a board for Inch deci- 
fions. Thefc points, however, and all others, I lubmit eiuirelv. 
gentlemen, to your determination, having neither with nor'prc- 

tenlion 
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trnfion to claim any more than my fingle right of fufFrage. One 
thing only, as eflential to your dignity, 1 recommend with carnell- 
nels, on no account to admit a new member, W'ho has not cxprcircd 
a voluntary defire to become fo ; and in that cafe, you w'ill not re- 
quire, 1 fuppofe, any other qualification than a love of knowledge 
and a zeal for the 2)romotion of it. 

Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, w ill ripen of itfelf, and your 
meetings will be amply fupplied with interefling and amuling pa- 
pers, as toon as the objcitl: of your inquiries fliall be generally 
know'n. There arc, it may not be delicate to name them, but 
there are many, from whofe important ftudies I cannot but con- 
ceive high expeftations ; and, as far as mere labour will avail, I 
fincercly promife, that if, in my allotted fphere of jurilprudence, or 
in any intelledual excurfion, that I may have leifurc to make, I 
Ihould be fo fortunate as to colled, by accident, either fruits or 
flowers, which may feem valuable or pleating, I fhall offer my 
liumble Nezr to your focicty w ith as muclii refpcdful zeal as to tlie 
greatefl: potentate on earth. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


I. 

A DISSERTATION 

On the Orthography of Asiatick Words in Roman Letters. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 

E very man, who has occaiion to compofe traOs on Asiatick Litera- 
ture, or to tranflate from the Asiatick languages, muft always find 
it convenient, and fometimes neceflary, to exprefs Arabian^ Indian^ 
and Persian words, or fentences, in the characters generally ufed among 
Europeans ; and almoft every writer in thofe circumftances has a method 
of notation peculiar to himfelf: but none has yet appeared in the form of 
a complete fyftcm ; lb that each original found may be rendered invariably 
by one appropriated fymbol, conformably to the natural order of articu- 
VoL. I. B lation. 
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laiion, and with a due regard to the primitive power of the Roman alpha- 
bet, which modern Europe has in general adopted. A want of attention 
to this objeft has occafioned great confufion in hiftory and geograph)’. 
The ancient Greeks, wlx) made a voluntary facrificc of truth to the delica- 
cy of their cars, appear to have altered b\' defign almoft all the oriental 
names, which they introduced into their elegant, but romantick, hillorics; 
and even their more modern geographers, who were too vain, perhap:?, 
of their own language to learn any other, have fo llrangcly difguired the 
proper appellations of countries, cities, and rivers in that, without 

the guidance of the fagacious and indefatigable M. D'Anvili.e, it would 
have been as iroiiblefome to follow' Alixander through the Panjal' on 
the Ptolcmaick map of Acatiiod/emon, as aftually to travel ovei the 
lame country in its prefent flatc of rudenels and diforder. They had an 
unwarrantable habit of moulding foreign names to a Curia n form, and 
giving them a refemblance to feme derivative word in their own tongue : 
thus, they changed the Gogra into j^gorajiis, or a iirer of the assemblij, 
Uihah mio Oxi/draco’, or sharpsighted^ and Renas into Aornos, or a rod, 
inaccessible to birds; whence their poets, who delighted in w’onders, cm- 
bcllifhcd their works with new images, diflinguilliing regions and fortreffes 
by properties, wdiich exiRed only in imagination. If w’c have Icfs livcli- 
nefs of fancy than the Ancients, we have more accuracy, more love of 
truth, and, perhaps, moic fohdiiy of judgement; and, if our works fliall 
afford Id’s delight to ihofc, in refpeft of whom we (hall be Ancients, it 
may be faid without prefumption, that we fhall give them more correft in- 
formation on the hiftory and geography of this eaftern world; fince no 
man can perfe6lly deferibe a country, who is unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of it. The learned and entertaining work of M, U’Hh': h i or, 
which profelles to interpret aird elucidate the names of periiM s and pKues, 
and the titles of books, abounds alfo in citations from the bell wut. ' of 

Arabia 
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Arabia and Persia ; yet, though his orthography will be found lefs dcfe£live 
than that of other writers on fimilar fubjefts, without excepting the illuf- 
trious Prince Kantemir, ftill it requires more than a moderate knowledge 
of Persian, Arahich, and Turhish, to comprehend all the paffages quoted 
by him in European characters; one inftance of which I cannot forbear 
giving. In the account of limit Zaidiin, a celebrated Andalusian poet, the 
hrft couplet of an elegy in Arabick is praifcd for its elegance, and expreded 
thus in Roman letters : 

Ickad heVn tenagikom dhamairna; 
lacdha ^laina alaffa laula taflina. 

The time, adds the tranflator, will foon come, when you will deli- 
" ver us from all our cares : the remedy is aifured, provided we have a 
little patience.” When Dr. Hunt of Oxford^ whom I am bound to 
name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or three others, at- 
tempted at my requell to write the fame diftich in Arabian charaders, they 
all wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent opinion, erroneoufly. 1 
was then a very young ftudent, and could not cafily have procured Ibnu 
Zniduns works, which arc, no doubt, preferved in the Bodley library, but 
which have not (ince fallen in my way. I’his admired couplet, therefore, 
I have never feen in the original characters, and confefs myfclf at a lofs to 
render them with certainty. Both verfes are written by D’Herbelot with- 
out attention to the grammatical points, that is, in a form which no learn- 
cd Arab would give them in recitation ; but, although the French veriion 
be palpably erroneous, it ’s by no means eafy to correft the errour. If 
didsd, or a remedy, be the true reading, the negative particle mull be ab- 
furd, lince tadssatnd iigniBes ive are patient, and not ive. despair ; but, if 
dldisay, or affliction, be the proper word, fomc obfeurity muff arife from the 
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verb, vjuh which il agrees, 
thus be written : 


On the whole 1 guefs, that the diftich fliould 







Yecddu hhina lundjicum dcmdyerund 
Yakdi dlaind Idsay lau Id tadss/nd. 

*• When our bofoms impart their fecrets to you, anguifli would almofl: fix 
•• our doom, if we were not mutually to confole ourfelves.” 


The principal verbs may have a future fenfe, and the laft word may 
admit of a different interpretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, had found in 
OiGGEius the word dhemdyer^ which he conceived to be in the original. 
After all, the rhyme feems imperfeft, and the meafure irregular. Now I 
afk, whether fuch perplexities could have arifen, if D’Herbelot or his Editor 
had formed a regular fyftem of exprefling Arahick in Roman charaHers, and 
had apprized his readers of it in his introduQory differtation ? 


If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyftem will be ufeful to the 
learned and eflential to the ftudent, let me remark, that a learner of Per- 
42rt72, who ftiould read in our beft hiftories the life of Sultan Azim, and wifti 
to write his name in Arahick letters, might exprefs it ihirty~nine different 
ways, and be wrong at laft ; the word fhould be written Adzem with three 
points on the firft confonant. 

Therp are two general modes of exhibiting Asiatick words in our own 
letters : they are founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each of them 
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has Its advantaigcs, and each has been recommended by refpeaahle autho- 
rities. The firft profefles to regard chiefly the pronunciation of the words 
intended to be exprefled ; and this method, as far as it can be purfued, is 
unqueftionably ufeful : but new founds are very inadequately prefented to 
a fenfe not formed to receive them ; and the reader mall in the end be left 
to pronounce many letters and fyllables precarioufly ; befides, that by this 
mode of onhography a\\ grammaucaV ana\ogy is deftroyed, (impic founds 
are reprefented by double charaders, vowels of one denomination ftand 
for thofe of another; and poffibly with all our labour we perpetuate a pro- 
vincial or inelegant pronunciation: all thefe objedions may be made to 
the ufual way of writing Kummerbund, in which neither the letters nor the 
true found of them are preferved, while Kemerbend, or Ce^merbend, as an 
ancient Briton would write it, clearly exhibits both the original charafters 
and the Persian pronunciation of them. To fet this point in a ftrong light, 
we need only fuppofe, that the French had adopted a fyftem of letters 
wholly different from ours, and of which we had no types in our printing- 
houfes : let us conceive an Englishman acquainted with their language^ to 
be pleafed with Malherbe’s well-known imitation of Horace^ and defirous 
of quoting it in fome piece of criticifm. He would read thus ; 

• La mort a des rigucurs k nulle autre pareillcs ; 

* On a beau la prior : 

• La cradle qu’clle eft fe bouche les oreilles, 

• Et nous lailfe crier. 

‘ Le pauvre cn fa cabane, ou le chaumc le couvre, 

‘ Eft fujet a fes loix, 

‘ Et la garde, qui vcille aux barrieres du Louvre^ 

‘ N*cn defend pas nos rois !* 


Would 
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Would he then exprefs thefe eight vcrfcs, in Homan charafters, exa6^« 
ly as the French themfelves in fa6l exprefs them, or would he decorate his 
compofition with a paflage more refembling the dialed of favages, than 
that of a poliflied nation ? His pronunciation, good or bad, would, per- 
haps, be thus reprefented : 

‘ Law more aw day rcegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 

‘ Onne aw bo law precay : 

* Law croocllyuh kcllay fuh boofliuh lays orellyuh, 

* Ay noo lay fuh crccay. 

‘ Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh coovruh, 

‘ Ay foozyet aw fay Iwaw, 

‘ Ay law gawrduh kcc velly 6 bawryayruh dyoo Jjoovrnh 
‘ Nong dayfong paw nos rwaw V 

The fccond fyftcm of Asiatich Orthography confifts in fcrupuloufly ren- 
dering letter for letter, without any particular care to preferve the pronun- 
ciation; and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it feems 
clearly entitled to preference. 

Por the firft method of writing Persian words the warmeft advocate, 
among my acquaintance, was the late Major Davy, a Member of our So- 
ciety, and a man of parts, whom the world loil prematurely, at a time 
when he was meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pafs the re- 
mainder of his life in domcitick happinefs, and in the cultivation of his 
very ufeful talents. He valued himfclf particularly on his pronunciation 
lof the Persian language, and on his new way of exhibiting it in our charaders, 
which he inftruded the learned and amiable Editor of his InstitiUes ofTi-- 
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mour at Oxford to retain with minute attention throughout his work. 
Where he had acquired his refined articulation of the Persiau, I never 
was informed j but it is evident, that he fpells moft proper names in a man- 
ner, which a native of Persia^ who could read our letters, would be unable 
to comprehend. For inftance : that the capital of Azarhdijdn is now call- 
ed Tabriz^ I know from the mouth of a perfon born in that city, as well as 
from other Iraniam ; and that it was fo called fixteen hundred years ago, 
wc all know from the Geography of PtolcTtiy; yet Major Davy always 
wrote it Tuhbnra7.e^ and infifted that it fhould thus be pronounced. Whe- 
ther the natives of Semerhand, or Samarkand^ who probably fpeak the 
dialeft of Hoghd with a Turanian pronunciation, call their birth-place, as 
Davy fpclled it, Summurkund^ I have yet to learn; but I cannot believe 
it, and am convinced, that the former mode of writing die word exprefles 
both the letters and the found of them better than any other combination 
of chara6lcrs. His method, therefore, has every dcfefl:; fincc it rendei's 
neither the original elements of words, nor the founds reprefented by them 
in Persia, where alone we mull feek for genuine Persian, as for French in 
France, and for Italian in Italy. 

The fecond method has found two able fuppOrters in Mr. Halhed and 
Mr. Wilkins; to the firll of whom the publick is indebted for a perfpicu- 
ous and ample grammar of the Bengal language, and to the fccond for 
more advantages in Indian literature than Europe, or India, can ever fuf- 
ficicntly acknowledge. 

Mr. Haliieu, having jullly remarked, * that the tw^o greateft dcfc61s in 
‘ the orthography of any language are the applicatioti of the fame letter 
‘ to fevcral different founds, and pf different letters to the fame found,’ 
truly pronounces them both to be • fo common in English, that he was 

* exceedingly 
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* exceedingly embarrafled in the choice of letters to exprefs the found of 

• the Bengal vowels, and was at laft by no means fatisfied with his own fe- 
‘ le61ion.’ If any thing diffatisfies me, in his clear and accurate fyftem, it 
is the ufe of double letters for the long vowels (which might however be 
juftified) and the frequent intermixture of Italick and Roman letters in the 
fame word ; which both in writing and printing mull be very inconvenient : 
perhaps it may be added, that his diphthongs are not exprefled analogoufly 
to the founds, of which they arc compofed. 

The fyflein of Mr. Wilkins has been equally well conddered, and Mr. 
Malhed himfclf has indeed adopted it in his preface to the Compilation of 
Hindu Laws: it principally confifts of double letters to fignify our third 
and fifth vowels, and of the common profodial marks to afeertain their 
brevity or their length; but thofc marks are fo generally appropriated to 
books of profodyi that they never fail to convey an idea of metre; nor, 
if either profodial fign were adopted, would both be necelTary ; fince the 
omiflion of a long mark would evidently denote the fhortnefs of the un- 
marked vowel, or convcrfcly. On the whole, 1 cannot but approve this 
notation for Sanscrit words, yet require fomething more univerfally cx- 
preffive of letters : as it is perfeft, however, in its kind, and will 
appear in the works of its learned inventor, I fiiall annex, among the ex- 
amples, four dillic^is from the Bhdgawat exprelTed both in his method and 
mine* : a tranfiation of them will be produced on Smother occafion; but, 
in order to render this trafl as complete as poflible, a fuller fpecimen of 
Sanscrit will be fubjoined with the original printed in the charaflers of 
Bengal, into which the Brahmans of that province tranfpofe all their 
books, few of them being able to read the Divandgari letters; fo far 
has their indolence prevailed over their piety ! 


* Kate IV. 
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Let me now proceed, not prcfcribing rules for others, but explaining 
thofe which I have preferibed for myfelf, to unfold my own fyftem, the 
convenience of which has been proved by careful obfervation and long 
experience. 

It would be fuperfluous to difeourfe on the organs of fpeech, which 
have been a thoufand times dilfeBcd, and as often deferibed by muficians, 
or anatomiils; and the feveral powers of which every man may perceive 
either by the touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve another per- 
fon pronouncing the different claffes of letters, or pronounce them himfelf 
diffindly before a mirror: but a fhort anal}ris of articulate founds may be 
proper to introduce an examination of every feparatc fymbol. 

things abound with ertour, as the old fearchers for truth remarked 
with defpondence ; but it is really deplorable, that our firft ftep from total 
ignorance fhould be into grofs inaccuracy, and that w^e fliould begin our 
education in England with learning to read the Jive vowels, two of which, as 
we are taught to pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs. There are, in- 
deed, live fimple vocal founds in our language, as in that of Rome; 
w'hich occur in the words an innocent hull, though not precifely in their 
natural order, for we have retained the true arrangement of the letters, 
W'hile we capricioufly difarrange them in pronunciation; fo that our eyes 
are fatisficd, and our ears difappointed. The primary elements of articu- 
lation are the soft and hard breathings, the .spiritns lenis and spiritus asper 
of the Latin grammarians. If the lips be opened ever fo little, the breath 
fiiffered gently to pafs through them, and the fceblell utterance attempted, 
a found is formed of fo fimple a nature, that, when lengthened, it continues 
nearly the fame, except that, by the Icaft acutenefs in the voice it becomes 
a cry, and is probably the firfl found uttered by infants ; but if, while this 
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clement is articulated, the breath be forced with an effort through the lips, 
we form an aspirate more or lefs harlh in proportion to the force exerted. 
When, in pronouncing the fimple vowel, wc open our lips wider, we c\- 
prefs a found completely articulated, which moil nations have agreed to 
place the Jirst in their fymbolical fyflcms: by opening them wider dill 
with the corners of them a little drawn back, we give birth to the second 
of the Roman vowels, and by a large aperture, with a farther inflexion of 
the lips and a higher elevation of the tongue, we utter the third of them. 
By purling up our lips in die lead degree, wc convert the fimple clement 
into another found of the fame nature with the Jirst vowel, and eafily con- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation : when this new found is length- 
ened, it approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, which wc form by a 
bolder and drongcr rotundity of the mouth; a farther contraftion of it 
produces the ffih vowel, which in its elongation almod clofes the lips, a 
fmall paffage only being left for the breath, Thefc are all fhort vowels; 
and, if an Italian were to read the words an innocent bid/, he would give 
the found of each correfponding long vowel, as in the monofyllablcs of 
his own language, id, a/, so, se, su. Between thefe ten vowels are num- 
berlels gradations, and nice inflexions, which ufe only can teach ; and, by 
the compofition of them all, might be formed an hundred diphthongs, and 
a thoufand triphthongs; many of which are found in Jialian, and were 
probably articulated by the Greeks; but we have only occafion, in thiA 
iraEl, for two diphthongs, which are compounded of the frst vowel with 
the third, and with the ffth, and fhould be expreffed by their confliiuent 
letters : as thofe vocal compounds which begin with the third and JiJ'th 
fhort vowels, they are generally, and not inconveniently, rendered by dif- 
tinft chara£lers, which are impioperly ranged among the confonants, Tlie 
tongue, which aflifts in forming fome of the vowels, is the principal in- 
llrumcnt in articulating two liquid founds, which have fomething of a 
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vocal nature j one, by ftrikiiig the roots of the upper teeth, while the 
breath pafTes gently through the lips; another, by an inflexion upwards with 
a tremulous motion ; and thefe two liquids coalefce with fuch eafe, that a 
mixed letter, ufed in fomc languages, may be formed by the iirfl. of them 
followed by the fecond ; when the breath is obftruded by the preflure of the 
tongue, and forced between the teeth on each fide of it, a liquid is formed 
peculiar to the British dialcQ of the Celtick. 

We may now confider in the fame order, beginning with the root of th - 
tongue and ending with the perfeft clofe of the lips, thofe lefs mufical founds, 
which quire the aid of a vowel, or at leaft of the simple breathing, to be 
fully ariiculated ; and it may here be premifed, that the harsh breathing dif- 
tinftly pronounced after each of thefe consonants, as they arc named by 
grammarians, conftitutes its proper asphate. 

By the alTiftance of the tongue ahd the palate are produced two con- 
genial founds, differing only as hard and soft ; and thefe two may be form- 
ed ftill deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a long vowel after them, 
the voice of a raven ; but if, while they arc uttered, the breath be harfhly 
protruded, tw'o analogous articulations are heard, the fccond of which 
feems to characterize the pronunciation of the Arabs ; while the nafal 
found, very common among the Persians and Indians, may be confidered 
as the soft palatine with part of the ‘breath paffing through the nofe; 
which organ would by itfelf rather produce a vocal found, common alfo 
in Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young antelope and fome other 
quadrupeds. 

Next come different clalfes of dentals, and among the firfl of them 
Ihould be*^placed the sibilants, which moft nations exprefs by an indented fi- 
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giirc: each of the dental founds is hard or foft, (harp or obtiifc^ and, by 
ihrufting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form two founds ex- 
ceedingly common in Aruh'uh and I^'nglisJi, but changed into lifping llbi- 
lants by the Fenians and French, while they on the other hand have a 
found unknown to the Arabs, and uncommon in our language, though it 
occurs in fomc words bv the compofition of the hard fibilant with our laft 
vowel pronounced as a diphthong. The liquid nasal follows thefe, being 
formed bv the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a little afTillancc from 
the other organ; and wc muft particular!) remember, when we attend to 
the pronunciation of Indian dialcfls, that mod founds of this clafs are \aned 
in a fingular manner by turning the tongue upwards, and almofl bending it 
back towards the palate, fo as to exclude them jiearlv from the oider, but 
not from the analogy, of dentals. 

The lal'iah form the lad feries, mod o( which are pionounced by the 
appulfc of the lips on each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfefl clofe : the letters, by wdiich they arc denoted, rcpicfeMi in 
mod alphabets the curvature of one lip or of both ; and a natural chatac- 
ter for all articulate founds might eafily be agreed on, if nations w'ould a- 
gree on any thing generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral organs of 
fpeech in the afl of articulation, and feiefting from each a didinft and ele- 
gant outline. A perfccl language would be that, in which every idea, ca- 
pable of entering the human mfnd, might be neatly and emphatically ex- 
prefled by one fpccifick w^ord; fimple, if the idea were fimple ; complex, if 
complex; and on the fame principle a perfeft f)dcni of letters ought to 
contain one fpecifick fymbol for every found ufed in pronouncing the lan- 
guage to which they belonged; in this refpcfl the old Fer'siav or Zend ap- 
proacfics to perfeftion ; but the Arabian alphabet, which all Mnharnmrdan 
nations have inconfiderately adopted, appears to me fo complete for the 
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purpoFc of writing Arahich^ tliat not a letter could be adcUd oi taken »i\ca\ 
wiibout maiiifefl inconvenience, and the lame may indubirabl) be faid of 
the Dcrana^ari f) ftem ; which, as it is more naturally arranged than any 
other, (hall here be the llandard of my particular obfervations on A.sia/idi 
letters. Our Knglhh alphabet and orthography are difgracefully and al- 
moll ridiculoufly in1g#Ffc6l]|v‘and it would be- impoffiblc qcf t^xpf^fs either 
Indian^ Pcisian^ or Arabian words in Roman charaEiers, as vre arc ab- 
furdU taught to pronpunce them ; but a mixlure of ,^ncw ^hara^*rs would 
be inconvenient, and" by the help of the diacritical n^rks uTcd by the 
French^ with a few of thofe adopted in our own treatifes ot\ Jiiuivns, we 
may apply our prefent alphabet To happily to -tlic ifotatioif of afl Asiat'nk 
languages, as to equal the Dci andgat i iifclf in prccifion and ( Icarnefs, and 
fo regularly that anyone, who kn^w the original letters, njight rapidly and 
unerringly tranfpofe into them all the proper names, appdlalives, or cited 
paflagcs, occurring in tra£ls of A.siatick literature. 


This is the fimplcfl element ‘'of articulation, or firfl locn! found, con- 
cerning which cnotiglv has i^en -ftrid : v^thc \^d begins and ends 

with It; and its proper fymbol therefore is A i though it may be often 
very coincniently expreffed hv E, for rcafons, which I fliall prefciiilv 
offer. In our owrf' anomalous" language we comnionK mark this ele- 
mentary found by owx Jifth vowel, but fometimes cxprcTs it by a ftrange 
variety both of vowels and diphjJiong|^ as^j^^in tl^ej phr^ale, a mother bnd 
^fintters oi er her young ; an irregularity, which no regard to the derivation 
of words or to 'blind cuftom can in any degree juflify. The Kd^ar'i letter 
is called Aedr, but is pronounced in Bengal like oui jouiih flioit vow*. I, 
and ill the n est of India, like our^;s/: in all the dialects properly Jf.dinn 
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it is conlidorcd as inhrmtt in every confonant; and is placed la(l in the 
i\ftcm of the Tibviions^ bccaiife the letters, which include it, arc firft 
explained in their fchools. If our double confonants were invariably con- 
netlcd, as in Sanserif^ it would certainly be the better way to omit the 
llmplc clement, except when it begins a word. This letter anfwers to the 
fa t^// ha hi or open found of the Arahs^ and, in (Sifne few words, to the 
/('/•</• of the Prrsiam, or an acute accent placed above the letter; but 
this Arabia)! mark, which was fiipplied in the Pahlavi by a diftin6t cha- 
ratlcr, is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan either like our first 
or our second fhort vowel, as in chnshm and ferzendi and the diftinftion 
ieems to depend, in general, on the nature of the confonant, w’hich fol- 
l<)ws It. Two of our letters, therefore, are neceffary for the complete 
notation of the aid) and zeber ; and thus we may be able occafionally to 
avoid ridiculous or offcnfivc equivocations in writing Oriental words, and to 
pnTorve the true pronunciation of the Persians^ which differs as widely from 
dial of the Mustunans in India, as the language of our Court at St, JanlC'i'!^ 
differs from that of the ruflicks in the Gentle Shepherd, 


3rl 

VV^hen the^st vowel, as ihc Persiann pronounce it in the word bakht, 
is doubled or prolonged, as in hdhhl, it has the found of the fecond Ndgari 
vowel, and of the firft Arubich letter, that is, of our long vowel in cast ; 
but the Arabs deride the Pasiaiis for their broad pronunciation of this 
letter, which in Iran has always the found of our vowel in call, and is often 
fo prolated, as to refemble the fourth and even the fifth of our long 
vowels. Its natural m^k would be the fl^ort A doubled; but an acute 
accent in the middle oJF .words, ^ grav^ ai the end of them, will 
be equally ilear, and conformable lo the ^raaicc W polifhed nations on 
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the continent of Europe, The very broad found of the ^rahinn letter, 
which they call extended^ and which the Persians extend yet more, as in 
the word dsdn^ may aptly enough be reprefented by the profodial fign, 
fince it is conllantly long ; whereas the mark kamzah as conllantly shortens 
the letter, and gives it the found of the point above or below it; as in 
the words dsul and Islam : the changes of this letter may perplex the learn- 
er, but his perplexity will foon vanifli, as he advances. In writing Adatkh 
names, we frequently confound the broad d with its conrefpondent (lion 
vowel, which wc improperly exprefs by an O; thus we write Cossim (or 
Kdsim^ in defiance of analogy and corre6lnefs. Our vowel in fund occurs 
but feldom, if ever, in Arabian^ Indian^ or Persian w^ords : it is placed, nc- 
verthelcfs, in the general fyftem with the fhort profodial mark, and ftands 
at the head of the vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of the 
fimple breathing. 

t 

Our third vowel, correftly pronounced, appears next in the Ndgnn 
fyfiem; for our second (hort vowel has noplace in it. This vocal found 
is reprefented in Arabick by an acute accent itfider the letter; which at 
Mecca has almoft invariably the fame pronunciation; but, fince, in the 
Zend^ a charafter like the Greek E^psihn reprefents both our second and 
third fhort vowels, the Persians often pronounce zir like zeber, calling this 
country Ilcncl, and the natives of it Ilendus : neverthelefs it will be proper 
to denote the Sanscrit icdr and the Arabian casr by one unaltered fymbol; 
as in the words Indra and Imam, 

The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reafon before fuggefted, 
bed marked by an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian: 

Se 
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Se cerca, fe dice : 

L'amico dov*c? 

L'amico infelice, 

Rifpondi, mori! 

Ah ! no ; si gran duoto 
Non darle per me. 

Rifpondi, ma folo ; 

Piangendo parti. 

It was once my praflicc to reprefent this long vowel by two marks, as in 
the words Lvbeid and Deiivdn^ to denote the pohu in Arahitk as well as the 
letter above it ; but my prefent opinion is, that Lehid and Diwdn arc more 
conformable to analogy, and to the Italian orthography, which, of all 
European fyftcms, approaches ncareft to perfeBion. 

This is owr fifth vowel; for out four ih fliort one is, like our seanid, 
rejecied from the pure pronunciation of the Sanscrit in the well of Jiidia 
and at Bandras^ though the Bengalese retain it in the firft Ndgnrl letter, 
which they call oidr : to the notation of this found, our vowel m full 
and the Persian in gul fliould be confianily appropriated, llncc it is a 
limple articulation, and cannot without impropriety be reprefented by a 
double letter. It anfwers to hu psilon, and, like that, i.s often confounded 
with iota : thus inuslu has the found of inis/iL among the modern Persian^, 
as JSunipha was pronounced Nyinphn by the Ronwns. The dumni of the 
Arabs is, however, frequently founded, cfpcciall)’ in Pawia, like our fliort O 
in memory ^ and the choice of two marks fora \aiiahlc found is not improper 
in itfclf, and wdll fomctiincs be found very coincnient. 


The 
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The fame lengthened, and properly exprefled by an accent, as in the word 
virtiL : it is a very long vowel in Persian, fo as nearly to treble the quantity 
of its correfpondent fhort one ; and this, indeed, may be obferved of all the 
long vowels in the genuine hfahdni pronunciation ; but the letter vdii is 
often redundant, fo as not to alter the found of the {hort vowel preceding it ; 
as in hhosh and kliod : it may, neverthelefs, be right to exprefs that letter by 
an accent. 

^ ■ 

A vocal found peculiar to the Sanscrit language : it is formed by a 
gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced very 
short, and may he well exprefled by the profodial mark, as in Rishi, a 
Saint. When it is conneSlcd with a confonant, as in Crtshna, no part of 
it is ufed but the curve at the bottom. We have a flmilar found in the 
word merrily^ the fecond fyllable of which is much fliorter than the firft fyU 
lable of riches. 



The fame complex found confiderably lengthened; and, therefore, diftin*. 
guifhable by the profodial flgn of a lon^ vowel. 


VoL. I. 


D 


In 
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In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the pronunciation of compound 
fyllables, this letter exprefles both fyllables of our word lily : but its ge« 
nuine found, 1 believe, is Irt, a fiiort triphthong peculiar to the Sanscrit 
language. 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former fymbol, this is only an 
elongation of it^ and may, therefore, be diftingui/hed by the metrical fign of 
a long vowel. 


0 

Our second long vowel, beft reprefentcd, like the others, by an accent, as 
in Feda, the facred book of the Hindus^ which is a derivative from the San^ 
scrit root vid^ to knoiv. The notation, which I recommend, will have this 
important advantage, that learned foreigners in Europe will in general pro- 
nounce the oriental words, expreffed by it, with as much corredlncfs and fa- 
cility as our own nation. 


This is a diphthong, compofed of our first and third vowels, and 
expreflible, therefore, by them, as in the w^ord Faidya^ derived from Fcda, 
and meaning a man of the medical cast : in Bengal it is pronounced as 
the Greek diphthong in poimen, a Ihephcrd, was probably founded in 


ancient 
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ancient Greece, The Arabs and the EnglUh articulate this compofition 
cxaftly alike, though we are pleafcd to cxprcfs it by a fimple letter, which, 
on the continent of Europe^ has its genuine found. In the mouth of an 
Italian the conflituent vowels in the words mai and miei do not perfeflly 
coalefce, and, at the clofe of a verfe, they are feparated ; but a Frenchman 
and a Persian would pronounce them nearly like the preceding long vowel; 
as in the word Afa/, which at Paris means our month of the fame name, and 
at Isfahan fignifies wine : the Persian word, indeed, might with great pro- 
priety be written met, as the diphthong feems rather to be compofed of 
our second and third (hort vowels ; a compofition very common in Italian 
poetry. 


<3 

Though a coalition of aedr and iitdr forms this found in Sanscrit^ as in 
the myftical word dm; yet it is in fa£l a fimple articulation, and the fourth oJ 
our long vowels. 


f 

Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, compounded of our 
frst And ffth vowels ; and in Persia the constituent founds arc not perfeftiy 
united ; as in the word Firdausi^ which an Italian would pronounce 
exactly like a native of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Arahick words, it may 
be proper to reprcfenl by an accent the letters yd and wdw^ which, pre^ 
ceded by the open vowel, form the refpeftive diphthongs in Zohair and 
Jauheri; but the omiflion of this accent would occafion little incon- 


venience. 
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ly to the fame founds as in tae and cefn ; and a little praftice will render fuch 
words as citdb and cinnara familiar to our eyes. 

Ill 

We hear much of afpirated letters; but the only proper aspirates (thofe, I 
mean^ in which a ftrong breathing is diftin£lly heard after the confonants) arc 
to be found in the languages of India ; iinlefs the word cachexy^ which our 
medical writers have borrowed from the Greeks be thought an exception to 
the rule. This afpi ration may be diftinguifhed by a comma^ as the letter be- 
fore us is exprefled in the word ckanitra, a spade. The Arabian^ Persian^ 
and Tuscan afpfrate, which is formed by a harsh protrufion of the breath, 
while the confonant is roughly articulated near the root of the tongue, may 
be written as in the wdrd makhzen^ a treasury, 

n 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould condantly be expreffed 
as in the words gul, s.Jlower^ and gil^ clay ; and we may ohferve, as before, 
that a little ufe will reconcile us to this deviation from our irregular fyf- 
tem. The Germans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more condllcnt 
than our own, would fcarce underftand the Latin name of their own 
country, if an Englishman were to pronounce it as he was taught at 
fchool. , 


The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the word Rag'kuvama : 
the Persians and Arabs pronounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, 

and 
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and a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives it a found rcfcnibling tl\at 
of r, as it is pronounced in Norihumberland ; but it is in truth a compound 
‘guttural, though frequently cxpreflTed by a fimple letter, as in Gaz.a^ which 
Ihould be written Ghazzah, a city of Palestine; and in gazelle, as the French 
naturalifts call the ghazdl, or antelope, of the Arabians. The Persian word 
tntgh, a cloud, is meg" ha in Sanscrit ; as mtsh, a fheep, appears alfo to be 
derived from mesha, by that change of the long vowels, which generally dif- 
tinguifhes the Iranian from the Indian pronunciation. 

5 

This is the nasal palatine, which I have already propofed to denote by a 
point above the letter n ; fince the addition of a g would^create confuhon, 
and often fugged the idea of a different fyllable. Thus ends the firft feries 
of Ndgari letters, confiding of the hard and soft guttural, each attended by 
its proper afpirate, and followed by a nasal of the fame clafs ; which elegant 
arrangement is continued, as far as poflible, through the Sanscrit fydem, and 
feems conformable to the beautiful analogy of nature. 

IS 

The next is a feries of compound letters, as mod grammarians confider 
them, though fomc hold them to be fimplc founds articulated near the 
paljjftc. The fird of* them has no didinft figii in our own alphabet, 
but is expreflbd, as in the w'ord China, by two letters, which are certainly not 
its component principles : it might, perhaps, be more properly denoted, as 
it is in the great work of M. D’Herbelot, by t.\h ; but the inconvenience 
of retaining our own fymbol will be lefs than that of introducinj a 
combination, or inventing, after the example of Dr Franki.iv, j j rv 
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character, China is a Sanscrit word ; and it will be convenient fo to write 
ii. Though I feel an inclination to exprefs it other wife. 

The fame compofition with a (Irong breathing articulated after it. Harfh as 
it may feem, we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, avoid expreffing 
this found,' as in the word ch'handas, nietre. 

This too feems to have been confidered by the Hindus as a (implc 
palatine, but appq^rs, in truth, to be the complex expreflion of dzh. Perhaps 
the fame lettcT may, by a fmall difference of articulation, partake of two 
different founds. This, at leaft, we may obferve, that the letter under con- 
fideration is confounded, as a (imple found, with ya ; and, as a compound, 
with za, one of its conflituents ; thus the ydsmin of Arabia is by us 
called jasmin; while the'^ame man is Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi at 
Venice ; or, (to give an example of both in a fingle word) yu^, or junction^ 
at Bdndres^ is jug in Bengal ; and was prt)nounce^zwg-, or, in the nomina- 
tive, zugon^ at Athens, We fhould, however, invariably exprefs the letter 
before us by ja. 

The Arabian letters dhdl\ 'dad, and d'hd, are alf pronounced in Pemia 
like za, with a fort of lifp, from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found ; they may be well expreffed, as in fluxionary chara6lers, by a feries 
of points above them, z, z, 
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The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word J'hasha^ a fiifli- 

25 

This is the second nafal, compored of the former and the letter ya» As 
the Italian word agnello and our onion contain a compofition of n and y, 
they (hoiild regularly be written anyello and onyon ; and the Indian found 
differs only in the greater nafality of the firft letter, which may be diftinguifli- 
ed, as before, by a point. A very ufeful Samcrit root, fignifying to know^ 
begins with the letter followed by this compound nasals and fhould be 
written j«ya ,• whence jinjdna^ knowledge : but this harfh combination is in 
Bengal foftened into gyd: it is expreifed by a diftinfl character, which 
(lands laft in the plate annexed*. 




In the curious work entitled ToJifahul Hind, or The Present of India, 
this is the fourth feries of Sanscrit letters; but, in general, it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the fyftem. This clafs is 
pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the mouth, 
which gives an obtufc found to the confonant, and may be diftinguifhed by 
an accent above it. The firft is the Indian la, as in the word coiara, a 
rotten tree, and is commonly expreffed in Persian writings by four points, 
but would be better marked by the Arabian /a, which it very nearly re- 
I'cmblcs. 

Plate II. 


VoL. I. 


K 


The 
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The fame with a ftrong bicathing after it, as in FaicunNm^ or unwearied^ 
an epithet of Vishnu^ 


3 

A remarkable letter, which Mmlimans call the Indian ddl ; and 
cxprefs, alfo, by four points over it: but it (hould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguifhcd by an accentual mark, as in the word danBa, punifli- 
ment. When the tongue is inverted with a flight vibratory motion, this letter 
has a mixture of the ro, with which it is often, but incorredly, confounded ; 
as in the common word hera for heHa^ great. It refembles the Arabian 
Udd» 


The preceding letter afpirated, as in D'hdcd, improperly pronounced 
Dacca. In the fame manner may be written the Arabian Hkd, but without 
the comma, fince its afpirate is lefs diftinftly heard than in the Indian 
found. 


This is the nasal of the third feries, and formed by a fimilar in- 
verfion of the tongue. In Sanscrit words it ufually follows the let- 
ters ra and s/ia, (as in Brdhmcha, derived from Brahman^ the Supreme 

Being ; 
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Being ; Fishhu^ a name of his preserving power) : or precedes the other let- 
ters of the third clafs. 


Here begins the fourth feries, on which we have little more to remark. 
The firA letter of this clafs is the common ta, or hard dental, if it may not 
rather be confidered as a lingual. 


Its afpirate, which ought to be written with a comma, as in the word 
AsivaU'ha^ the Indian fig-tree, leA it be confounded by our countrymen 
with the Arabian found in thurayyd^ the Pleiads, which is precifely the 
English afpiration in think ; a found, which the Persians and French 
cannot eafily articulate : in Persian it Aiould be expreffed by s with a point 
above it. 


I'he sof dental in Divatd, or Deity, 

The fame afpirated, as in Dherma, juAicc, virtue, or piety. We muA alfo 
dillinguifli this letter by a comma from the Arabian in dhahab, gold; a 
found of difficult articulation in France and Persia, which we w'rite thus very 
improperly, inAead of retaining the genuine Anglosaxon letter, or expreAing 
it, as we might with great convenience, dhus. 

E 2 


The 
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The fimple nasal, founded by the teeth ^vith a little allillance from the 
noftrils, but not fo much as in many French and Persian ^ords. Both 
this nasal and the former occur in the name Ndrdyeka, or dwelling in 
water. 


Next come the labials in the fame order; and firft the hard labial pa, 
formed by a (Irong comprellion of the lips ; which fo ill fuits the configura- 
tion of an Arabian mouth, that it cannot be articulated by an Arab without 
much effort. 


The proper afpiratc of pa, as in the word shepherd^ but often pronounced 
like our fa, as in fela, inflead of p'hela, fruit. In truth, the fa is a diftinfcl 
letter ; and our pha, which in English is redundant, fhould be appropriated 
to the notation of this Indian labial. 


The soft labial in Budd*ha, wife, and the fecond letter in moll alphabets 
ufed by Europeans ; which begin with a vowel, a labial, a palatine, and a 
lingual. It ought ever to be dillinguilhed in Ndgari by a tranfverfe bar, 
though the copyills often omit this ufeful di{lin8.ion. 


The 
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The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter^ as in the word bhaJid, or a 
spoken dialc£t. No comma is neceffaiy in this notation, fmce the found of 
bha cannot be confounded with any in our own language. 

This is the laft nafal, as in Menu, one of the firft created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by doling the lips entirely, 
whilft the breath paflfes gently through the nofe. And here ends the regu- 
lar arrangement of the Ndgari letters. Another feries might have been 
added, namely, sa, sha^ za, zha, which are in the fame proportion 
as ta^ tha, da, dha^ and the rcfl; but the two lad founds are not ufed in 
Sanscrit. 


XT 

Then follows a fet of letters approaching to the nature of vowels: 
the fird of them feems in truth to be no more than our third fhort vowel, 
beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a fuperfluous 
charafter. Since this union, however, produces a kind of confonant arti- 
culated near the palate, it is ranked by many among the confonants, and 
often confounded with ja : hence Yamuna, a facred river in India, called 
alfo the Daughter of the Sun^ is written Jomanes by the Greeks, and Jiimnd, 
lefs properly, by the Eriglish. 


The 
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The two liquids wo Hnd iwoj one of which is a lingual and -the other a labial^ 
arc kept apart, in order to preferve the analogy of the fyftem ; and the 
other two arc introduced between the two fcmivowcls : the firft of thefe.is ra, 
as in Ra'ma, the conqueror of S//d», 

rhe fecond is /o, in Lanca^ another name of that ifland both in Tibut, 
and in India, A defecl in the organs of tlie common Bengalese often 
caufes a confufion between thefe two liquids, and even the found of na is 
frequently fubftituted for the letter before us. 

When this chara6ler correfponds, as it fomciimes does in Sanscrit, with 
our ti a, it is, in faft, our ^/ifth .short vowel preceding another in forming a 
diphrhong, and might cahly be fpared in our fyftem of letters ; but, when 
it has the found of va, it is a labial, formed by ftriking the lower lip againft 
the upper teeth, and might thus be arranged in a feries of proportionals, 
pn, fa, ha, la. It cannot eafily he pronounced in this manner by the inha- 
bitants of Bengal, and fomc other provinces, who confound it with ha, 
fioin which it ought carefully to be diHinguifhed ; fince we cannot con- 
ceive, that, in fo perfect a fvftem as the Sanscrit, there could ever have 
been two fyinbols for the fame found. In fart, the Montes Parveti of our 
ancient geographers were fo named from Parceta, not Pat beta, a moun- 
tain. The tedu of ihc a hs is always a vowel, either feparate or coalcfcing 

v'ith 
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with another in the form of a diphthong; but in Persian wordh it i'* a coti- 
fonanl, and pronounced like our vn^ though with rather k fs force. 

Then follow three sibilants, the firft of which is often, very inaccuratelv 
confounded with the fecond, and even with the third; it belongs to that 
clafs of confonants which, in the notation here propofed, arc expreded by 
acute accents above them, to denote an inverfion of the tongue towards 
the palate, whence this letter is called in India the palatine sa. It occurs 
in a great number of words, and fliould be written as in paldsa, the name 
of a facred tree with a very brilhant flower. In the fame manner may be 
noted the sad of the jlrahs and Ilebreus, which laft it refcmblcs in fhape, 
and probably refcmblcd in found; except that in Casm/r, and the provinces 
bordering on Persia, it is hardly diflinguifhable from the following letter. 

The se( 0 )td is improperly written sha in our English fx flem, and 
dill more crroncoufly, in that of the French ; but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a change 
even from wrong to right. This letter, of which .sy 7 and ha are not the 
component parts, is formed fo far back in the head, that the Indians call 
it a cerebral : either it was not articulated by the Greeks, or they chofe to 
exprefs it by their Xi ; fince of the Persian word .'Itdashir they have fonned 
jirtaxerw es. 

The dental sa, which rcfcmbles the Hebrew letter of the fame found, 
and, like that, is often millakcn by ignorant copyilh for the ma. 


The 
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The ftrong breathing Aa, but rather mifplaced in the Ndgari fyftcm; 
fince it is the fecond element of articulate founds. The very hard breathing 
of the Arabs may be well expreffed by doubling the mark of afpiration, as 
in Muhhammedt or by an accent above it, in the manner of the long vowels, 
as in Ahmed. 

The Indian fyftem of letters clofcs with a compound of ca and sha^ 
as in the w»ord parieshd^ ordeal : it is analogous to our a-, a fuper- 
fluous charaBer, of no ufc, that I know of, except in algebra. The Ben- 
galese give it the found of nja^ or of our h in fuch words as hind and shy ; 
but wc may conclude, that the other pronunciation is very ancient, fince 
the old Persians appear to have borrowed their word Raeshah from the 
Raeshoy or demon of the Hindus, which is written with the letter before us. 
The Greehs rendered this letter by their Khi, changing Daeshiu, or the 
fouih, into Dnhhin, 

All the founds ufed in Sanscrit, Arabich, Persian, and Hindi, arc ar- 
ranged fyftematically in the table prefixed to this dilfertation *; and the fin- 

gular letter of the Arabs, which they call din, is placed immediately before 

* 

the confonants. It might have been claffed, as the modern Jews pronounce 
it, among the ftrong nasals of the Indians ; but, in Atabia and Persia, it has 
a vci*)’ different found, of which no verbal defeription can give ai\ idea, and 
may not improperly be called a nasal rowel : it is uniformly diftinguifhed by 
a circumflex either above a fliort vowel, or over the letter preceding a long 
one, as Urn, learning ; ddlim, learned. 


* Plate I. 
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Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of English orthography, I ihould write Addison’s delcription of 
the angel in the following manner, diftinguifhing the simple breathing, or 
firfl: element, which we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular line 
above our firlt or fecond vowel : 

So hwen sm enjel, bai divain camand, 

Widh railih tempefts fliccs a gilti land. 

Sell az ilv let or pel Britanya pail, 

Calm and firin hi draivz dhi fyuryas blaft. 

And, pliz’d dh’ilmaitrz arderz tu perform. 

Raids in dhi hwerlwind and daire6b' dhi Harm. 

This mode of writing poetry would be the touchftone of bad rhymes, 
which the eye as as inftantly deted; as in the firll 

couplet of this defeription, and even in the Uft, according to the com- 
mon pronunciation of the woad I clofc this paper with fpeci-. 

mens of oriental writing, not as fixed ftaiidards of orthography, which 
no individual has a right to fettle, but ^s examples of the method, which 
I recommend; and, in order 'torlKlieae the Arynefs of the fubjefl, I an- 
nex tranflaiions of all but the firll fpecimen, which I referve for another 
occafion. 


I. 

Four Distich from the Sri'bha'gawat*. 

Mi. 'Wilkins's Orthography. 

ahamevasamevagre nanyadyat sadasat param 
paschadaham yadetachcha yovaseeshyeta sosmyaham 


VoL. I. 


* See Plate IV. The Letters are in Plate II. 
F 
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recicrihum \at piaiccycu na pratccycta clutmancc 
tadvccd)ud utmanu nuyam yatha bhaso yiitha Limkli 

yailu mabantcc bliootancc bbooic:>hoochcbavachci>hwajjo(* 
pravcciihtanyapravceihtance tatha tcshoo naici»hwahain 

ctavadcva jcejnasyam tattwa jecjnasoonatman'.h 
anwayii vyatcerckabh)am yat fyat sarviitra sirv.kda. 

This wonderful paflTage I (hould cxprefs in the following mannei ; 

ahamevasamevagre nanyadyat sadasat param 
paschadaham yadctachcha yovasishyeta sosmyaharn 

ritcrt’ham yat pratiyeta na praiiyeta chatmani 
tadvidyadalmano mayam yalliabhaso yafha tamah 

yat’ha mahaiiti bhutani bhutcshuchchavacheshwanii 
pravishfanyapravishfani tat’ha teshu na teshwaham 

etavadeva jijnyasyam tattwa jijnyasimatmanah 
anwaya v) alirecabhyam yat syat servatra servada. 


IL 


Mo'iia Mudgara, 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies. The Mallet of Delusion or 
Follt/y but may be tranflatcd, Remedy for Dhtraciion of Mind: it is cotn- 

pofed 
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pofed in regular anapsrflick verfes according to the ftrifteft rules of Cteeh 
profod), but in rhymed couplets, two of which here form a sJoca, 

<t3^?T3l^nl3§ ^‘’^1r^tTTJ^3't^T?t53iSl 

^u%i\ 

=3r^r ' i 
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mudha jahihi dhan^amatrushnam 
curu tenubuddhimanah suvitrishnam 
yallabhase nijacarmopattam 
viitam t^na vinodaya chittam. 

ca tava cahta caste putrah 
sahscaroyam ativavichittrah 
casya twam va cuta ayata 
stattwam chintaya tadidam bhratah. 
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ml cum dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati nim6!>hat calah sarvam 
mayumayamidamac’bilam hitwa 
brchmapadam previsasu viditwa. 

nalinidalagatajalavattaralam 
tadvajjivanamatisaya chapalam 
cshcnarniha sajjana safigatircca 
bhawati bhawarnavataranc nauca. 

angam galitam palitam mundam 
dantavilii/iarn jatam tundam 
caradhnlacampitabobhitadandam 
tadapi namuhchatyasa bhandam. 

) a\ ajjananam tavanmaranam 
lavajjanani jathaic ^ayanam 
iti sansarc sp'hutatara doshah 
cat’liamiha maiiava tava santoshali. 

dinayaminyau sayam pratah 
sibiravasantau punarayatah 
cfilah cndaii gach’hatyayu 
sLadapi na muhchatyasavayub, 

<iuravarainahdiratarutalavasah 
sayya bhutalamajinam vasah 
bcrvaparigrababbogat) agah 
ca'jya auc'bam na caroti viragah. 


Utrau 
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s.itraii mitre putre bandhau 
iHci ciiru yatiiam vigraliasahdhau 
bhava samachitiah scivatra twam 
vanch’hasyacliirad yadi \ishnutwam. 

asbtaculacbalascptasamudra 
brchmapurandaradinacararudrah 
naiwam naham nay am Idea 
stadapi cimart’ham cri)ate socab- 

twa) i mayi chanyatraied vishnur 
v\ art'hain cupyasi may yasahishnub 
servam pasvauiian)atmanam 
scrvairotsrija bhcdajin anam 

\alastavat cridasaBa 
staruiiasiavat taruniradah 
vriddliastd\ ach rhiniamagnah 
poreme brahma/ii cdpi nalagnah. 

d wa daU pajj ’hat i ca bhiraU' shah 
>ish\ anam cat’ hi lobby upadC-sah 
) esham naii>ha cardti vivccam 
tt’sham cab curutamatirccam. 

A verbal Tranflation. 

1. Reftrain, deluded mortal^ thy thirfl of acquiring wealth; excite an 
averfion from it in thij body, underftanding, and inclination: with the 

riches 
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riches which thou acquirctl by thy own actions, with thefc "ratify thv 
(oul. 

2. Who is thy wife; who thy fon ; how extremely wonderful is even tins 
world; whofe (feature tlioii alfo art; whence thou earned — me dime on 
this, O brother, and a^ain on this. 

3. Make no boad of opulence, attendants, youth ; all lime 

away in the twinkling of an e\c: checking all this illiifion like .1/ //.v, u. 
tin heart on the foot of Brahmf, fpecdily gaining knowledge of linn. 

4. As a diOp of water mo\cs tremulous on the lotos-leaf, thus human 
life inexprefTibly llippeiy : ihe comjiany of the virtuous (‘f(durt\s here hut ioi 
a moment; that is our fhip in palling the ocean of the world. 

5. The body is tottering; the head, grey; the mouth, tiRithUU: the 
delicate ilalf ncmhles in the hand winch hold> U; dill the flaggon vi 
covetoufnefs remains uricmpiicd. 

6. How foon arc uc born! how foon dead! how long I\ing in ihe 
mother’s womb! how great is the prc\alince (if mcc in this woild ! \\i ck- 
fore, O man, had thou complacency here below* ^ 

7. Day and night, CNcning and morning, winter and fpring, dipait and 
return: time fjmrts, life paffes on; \ct the wind of expectation continues 
unred lamed. 

8. To dwell under the manhoii of the high Gods at the foot of a tiee, to 
have the ground for a coikIi, and a hide for vcflurc; to renouiKc all i xmii- 
lick enjoyments; whom doth not liuh devotion fill with delight/ 


n Pl'ir'/v 
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9. Place not thy affections too ftrongly on foe or friend, on a fon or 
a kinfman, in ^^’ar or in peace : be thou even-minded towards all, if thou 
ddireft fpeedily to attain the nature of Vishnu. 

10. Eight original mountains, and feven fcas, Brahmr, In ora, the Sun, 
and Rudra, these are permanent : not thou, not 1 , not this or that people, 
wherefore then Ihould anxiety be railed in our minds ? 

1 1. In thee, in me, in every other being is Vishnu ; foolifhly art thou 
offended with me, not bearing my approach: fee every foul in thy own 
foul ; in all places lay atide a notion of diverlity. 

12. The boy fo long delights in his play; the youth fo long purfues his 
damfel ; the old man fo long broods over uneafinefs ; that no one meditates 
on the Supreme Being. 

13. This is the inftruClion of learners delivered in twelve diftinCl flanzas^ 
vhat more can be done«with fuch, as this work fills not with devotion ? 

III. 

The following Elegy, which is chofen as a fpecimen of Arahick^^ was com- 
pofed by a learned Philofopher and Scholar, Mi'r Muhammed Husain, 
before his journey to Haidardbdd with Richard Johnson, Efq. 

md ansa Id ansa dllaii 
jaat ilayya dlai hadhar 
dlnaumu dtkhala jafnahd 
wadlkalbu Idm bihi aldhadr 
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raj a dot d'diudrf huum'hd 
futahhatlasai mn^hd dlf^finfar 
VQzudt UialdUi/luh tchd 

alia tufdjihd H^har 

ieshia dliariha ViuhulmahJi 
fahadut biha vojmn diuthhar 
ft (atlakih had (ahhalat 
I hau'ddihu jafiia alhomnr 

iva terai dfi^hnmdthrt cnd]mnh» 
tadi dlutijuma aln/ (i\/iar 
teh(t ihfuuoh lihnnui 
dial lladdijikihu dlzuhar 

u'adU'crhr yehsimn thegnthu 
djabal? hhdtica dighiyar 
ivadlrddu tdda ynkhariiku 
dldhndkha fisuvmi dlfiajar 

fahawat tuddnikum tvakad 
Jjadhaiat mdki min khafar 
wadldemu htdla khududahd 
uasakai riyaddh lilnaHkar 

7vat€nfffasat iHh callarnat 
waramat fuwddi bidlsherar 
Hhallat tuddtihinci dial 
an jcdda U dzmu dlsafar 


VoL- L 
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kalai ddhahta fuwddand 
waddhaktahu herra dUakar 
tads/ dwdmera Ulhawat 
watiJ/uii nasihaca dlghudar 

ivateduni min drSm tlat 
dr'dm wamd terddi dlmekarr 
yaumdn tedru hica dlbihhdru 
Viaidrahah turmai bibar r 

md dkd dfddaca jaulahoh 
haula dlhilddi siwat dldajar 
adlifta ddhbda dlfeld 
wanes/ ta drdma dlbasher 

dm had melelta jiwdrand 
yd u'difia hhillin had najat 
fdrAem ala/ kalb/ diladhi 
rdma dhuluwu a wamd hadar. 


The Tranfldtion. 

1. Never, oh! never (hall I forget the fair one who came to my tent 
with timid circumfpedion: 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye lids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 

3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe, (the sentinels,) and had 
difinilTed all dread of danger from them; 


4. She 
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4. She had laid afidc the rings, which ufed to grace her ankles; left 
the found of them Ihould expofe her to calamity ; 

5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid fiom her the 
morning-ftar. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-lafties of the mcx)n were tinged with the 
black powder (Alcohol) of the gloom ; 

7. A ni"ht^ in which thou mighteft have feen the clouds, like camels, 
eagerly grazing on the ftars ; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of the 
tky; 


9. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, with wonder at this change 
zn the Jirmament ; 

10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the deafened rocks. 

11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, through modefty, declined 
my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her checks, and, to my eyes, watered a bower ol 
rofes. 


1 3. When (he fpakc, her panting fighs blew flames into my heart. 

G2 


14. She 
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14. She continued expoftulating vith me on my exceflive defire of 
travel. 


15. ‘ Thou haft melted my heart, (he faid, and made it feel incxpreftible 

* anguifti. 

16. ‘ Thou art perverfe in thy conduft to her who loves thee, and obfe- 

* quious to thy guileful advifer. 

17. ‘ Thou goeft round from country to country, and art never plcafed 

* w'ith a fixed refidence. 

18. ‘ One while the fcas roll with thee; and, another while, thou art 

* agitated on the ihore. 

19. * What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from rambling over 
‘ foreign regions? 

20. * Haft thou aftbeiated thyfelf with the wild antelopes of the defert, 

* and forgotten the tame deer ? 

21. ‘ Art thou weary then of our ncighbouihood ? O woe to him v.lio 

* flees from his belo\cd! 

22. ‘ Have piiy at length on my affliQed heart, which fecks relief, and 

* cannot obtain it/ 

Each couplet of the oiiginal confifts of two Dimt tct lamLitLs, and mufl be 
read in the proper cadence. 

As 
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IV. 


As a fpecimcn of the old Persian language and charafter, I fubjoin a very 
curious pafTage from )l6 ^in by 

Bahman, the Ton of Bahra'm, a native of |jis name indi- 

cates, a Pdrsi: he "wrote 'ihe pall^ge '^roni fhytac^iyjrfince ^is books in 
Pahlavi and Deri are not yet brought to^ It is a fuppofed an- 

fwer of I'zad or God to Zera^htusht, who had alked by what pieans 
mankind could attain llappineA 


j4z pid u mad che te pfd u mdd""^lSihosifu(tln3 hargiz hihist ne 'liniJ , 
he jdi/i cirfah hhnh vinid: me)idn^j^his^,Jw^ kith 

guna/i maydzd)id : aj hhhlydvendi dervish nang meddridi^dd ii i enddd i 
Uiiilil ’ ifcctd L'(di tar ddridf dz )ehncmdyid; ma- 

tudd ic (ishu ten hhi sh rd duzahhi i^slidJiad he 

casdh mupasendld va ma cumd: hercKe be giti cunid be mainu az auch piui- 
7 ah ayed*. 


A Verbal Tranflation.’ 

w t \ * \ 

” If yon do that with ^^hich yo'ifr faili^ and mother arc not plcafcd, you 
fhall never fee hea^cn; jinflead of\gpo4 Ip^^itS^ jou fhail fee j:vil lacings ; 
bcltave with honefly and With refptH to the giea- , and on no account in- 
jure the mean: hold not your p<iar ‘rekitimf vjR* IK:proac|]^lt> you: imitate 
the juflice and goodnefs of the Only. Creator : meditate j;>n the rt iiirreclion 
of the future body; left tttffkt?- your"* fouls anS liodics*^ the ii)lnil)1tants 
of hell; and whatever would be iinplcahng to )ouiklvcs, think nut that 

* Plate VII, The Ztna letters arc in Plaic ill. 

plcdCng 
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pleafing to others, and do it not ; whatever good you do on earth, for that 
you fliall receive a retribution in heaven.'' 

It will, perhaps, be fufpefled, (and the language iifelf may confirm the 
fufpicion) that this do6lrine has been taken from a religion very different both 
in age and authority, from that of Zera'htusht. 

V. 

The following ftory in modern Persian was given to me by Mirzd 
Abdu'lrahu'im of Isfahan; it feems extra6lcd from one of the many 
poems on the loves of Mejnu'n and Laili', the Romeo and Juiilt 
of the Faft. Each verfe confifts of a Crctick foot followed by two Cho^ 
or a Choriambus and ^Molomis* 


^ Cr'-’ 

^ 1 0 


C)}^. w£iwl 
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(J • jtr-^ 

■'.-■ify^ tj^y. jy.(j— ^ 


Cl'j/w~*'-i|/5'->.)y'5^/^ 


Sh/rmnsti seri pistdni diem 
perveresh ydftehi ddmeni ghem 

dhi rang 6 rokfii laildyi jonun 
khdli rohhsdrehi hdmuji Mejnun 


ydft ckun rdh hi cdshdnehi ishk 
dsitdn shud bideri khanehi uhk 


her seresh shahlisi jomhi sdyah Jicand 
kisiehi ddsfiiki dsh gasht holand 

der drab her iarafi ghaugkd shud 
nakti u nokli mejdli$-hd shud 
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bM dmirl hidrab raid shdh 
safiihi micuat 6 servat^ hijehdn 

* tore tdzi ghemi 1i^$dn dtdah 
pur guti ddghi mohahhat chidak - 

diduh dor khdd suzi Jerdk 
tedhiyi zahri ferdhesh himezdk 

ydft chun kiiiehi ah derd sigdl 
card ferm^jjjUl^dghuldmi der fidl 

cell suyl najd kadam sdz %i ^ 
shau beh tdjil ravdn chun ierier 

ah ceh dil bordah zi Mojmn hi nigdU^ 
b(di berom 7ud biydver hemrdh 

)nft 0 dvurd gluddmnc der Tidl 
Ldili ah pddishnhi muki jemdl 

beh ghiddm'i digaresh shud fermdu 
ceh id horn shau hi sihji'dasht ravdn 

jdnibi zinati drbdbi jonun 
shctni pur nuri inoliai'bal Mejnun 

The reader will fupply the point over w'hcn it ftands for 4^ 


VOL. I. 
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zM aver berem ah suhhtah rd 
dh jigarsuii ghem dndukhtah rd 

rajl d bfrgasht ghuldmac cM nigdh « ^ 
rdliyi cishvari tshkesh hemrdh 

card vf d dm nazar mardi dmh 
did zdri hi ghemi hhk dsir 

her seres h shnhhsijonun cardah vaiev 
zrtkhmi hejnhi hi tanesh pirdheii 

muyi SC} her bedenesh ge^tah hold 
muzah c: dtiJahi pd her pd 

shdnah dz hhaii mughildn her mush 
khirkah dz rigi biydhdh bet dusk 

goft cdi gomshudaki vddiyi ghem 
hick khtvdJd ceh temevndt dehem 

nrferdzat cu^am dz micnat 6 jdh 
Jjaill drem hiheret hhjdier khwdh 

goft ni nt ceh haudest baud 
zerreh rd hem nazari bd khorshid 

'em hhwdhi ceh com rdst btgu 
^ sairi dh safhahi rokhsdri nicu 
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yd neddri bijemdlcsh matli 
rdst bvrguyi bi jdni Lailt 

gojl^di hodvahi drbdbi cerem 
zerrahi k/idci deret tdj^erem 

ber dilem derd zi Laill cdflst 
hhwdkeshi vail zi hi insdjist 


gqft 6 gardid myl dasht ravdn 
didah giiydn d mizhah dsh(Jishdu 

The Tranflation. 

1. The man who had inebriated himh^ with milk from the nipple of An- 
guifli, who had been nourifhed in the lap of AHli£lion^ 

2. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright hue and fair face of Laili', himfelf a 
dark mole on the check of the defert, 

3. Having found the way to the manGon of love, became like the 
threfhold on the door of love’s^alace. 

4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had caft her lhadow : the tale of 
his paGion was loudly celebrated. 


5. Aqs^ong 
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5. Among the Aralji a tumult arofe on all fidcs : the relation of bis ad- 
ventures was a deflert in their alFcmblics. 

6. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia^ pofTeffing Avorld^ magnificence 
and riches : 

7. He had fecn the depredations of Grief through abfcnce from a beloved 
objcH^ he had plucked many a black-fpottcd flower from the gar dm of \oyt. 

8. Even in his infancy heiiad felt the pain of feparation ; the bitter taftc 
of that poifon remained on his palate. 

9. When he learned the ftory of that afllicled lover, he infiantly. gave an 
order to a (lave, 

10. Sai/ing, * Make thy head like thy feet in running towards JSajd; go 

• with celerity, like a violent wind : 

11. •.Bring fpeedily with thee to my prefence Her, who has ftolen the 

• heart of Mejnu'n with a glance.’ 

The ftripling ran, in a (hort thne brought Laili', that Emprels in 
the dominion of beauty. 

13. To another flavc the Prince^kgavc this order: • Run thou alfo into the 

• defen, 

14. •Go to that ornament of frantick lovers, Mejnu'n, the illumined ta- 

• fgf of love. 
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15. ‘ Bring quickly before me that inllamcd youtk^ that he.i.t-confumed 
anguifh-pierced lover. 

16. The boy went, and returned, in the twinkling of an eye, accompanied 
y the ruler in the territories of love. 

1 7. When the Prince looked at him, he beheld a wretch in bondage to the 
lifcry of defire. 

18. Madiiefs had fixed her abode on his head : fie wa^; clothed^ as with a 
eft, with the wounds of Icparation. 

19. Ills locks flowed, like a mantle, o^cl his bod\ : his only fandal was 
nc callus of bis feet. 

20. In his hair ftuck a comb of ylmlunt thorns : a robe of fand from th.o 
lefert covered his back. 

21. ‘ O thou, faid tlu' Prince, who haft been loll in the valle\ of foiiovv ; 
dofl thou not wifli me to give thee the object of thy palfioii, 

^2. ‘ To exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring L\ii i {iclore thci’ 
giatif)ing thy foul ? 

23. ‘ No, no ; anfwered he, far, far is it Irom my wifli, tiiat an atom fiiould 
be fecn together with the fun.* 

24. • Speak truly, replied the Ance, art thou not willing to rccicaic th}- 
' fdf on the fmcxith plain of that beautiAil cheek ? 


25. * O! 
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25. * Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her charms ? I adjure thee, by 
* the foul of r^AiLi', to declare the truth 1*^ 


26. lie rejoined : ‘ O chief of men with generous hearts, a particle of 

* duft from thy gate is a diadem on my head. 

f 

27. * The pain of my love for La 11 1' is fufficient for my heart ; a wifti to 

* cjijoy her prefence thus would hf injuftice. 

28. * To gratify this contemp|ihI^«Tou] df'-mine/a finglc ray from that 
‘ bright luminary would be enough.* 

29. He fpakcj and ran , towards thp defers his eye wiping, and his cye- 
lalhes raining 


Thefc couplets^ould fully anfwer the pt^ipofe of ftioiying the method, in 
which Perisan may be written according to the original ebarafters, with fome 
regard alfo^to the pronunciation ; l?ui, fmee a very ingenious artift, 

named Mu hammed GiiAU't'tf* has engraved a tctraftich on copper, as a fpe- 
cimen of his ar^ and fince do moveable ly pcs can equal the beauty of Persian 
writing, I annex Hte p'tappg'^J^iid add the fodr lines, which he has felefted, in 
English letters : they afcn6o-caj[y to require a iranftation, and^ too infignifi- 


cant to deferve it: ^ ^ 

Chl^hmi^terahhumjzi to 
keblah ioyi H beceh 2riw mi 
fidjati md dz to her uyetLtemim 
damenat dz cqf nagittcCrlninm^ 


Plate VI. 
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VI. 

w 

The firft fpecimen o^ IJindz, that occurs to me, is a little Chazal, or 1 (ac, 
fong, in a ChoriamHck meafure* written by Gunn a' Beigum, the wife 
of Gha'ziu’ldi'n Kha'n, a man of confummate abilities ai>d confum- 
mate wickednefs, who has borne an a6live part in the modem tranfaflioni 
of Upper 



• • « 
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Muddaii hemse sohhan sdz hi salusi hat 
ah tamemid cd yehdh rHuzhdei mdyiL'i hat 


dk ah casrati ddghi ghemi khuhdh st temdm 
iaffial si'nah merd jihvai laud hat 

hoi rntri larafi jigar khuni terd muddatsc 
at hinnd cisci tiijhe khwdhishi pdbusi hat 

dwazi derd mezt jc wah hhere hath sdre 
jis lebi zakkm nc shemshtri Uri chusi hai 
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tohmati hhh ahas carte hain inujfipcr Mint^at 
hah yeh scch wihic ci hhiibdn se tu tuc klcisl ha). 

The Tranflation. 

u My beloved foe fpeaks of me with diflimulation ; and now the tidings 
of dcfpair are brought hither to the defire of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the fliloth furface of my bj;)fom, through the marks of burn- 
ing in the fad abfence of lovely youths, is become like the plumage of a pea- 
cock. 


3. Like me, O Ilhtiu, (the fragrant and elegant flirub, with the leaves of 
which the nails of yljobian women are dyed crimfon,) thy heart has long 
been full of blood : whofe foot art thou delnous of kifling i* 

4. Inflcad of pain, my brlorcd^ every wound from thy cimeter fucks with 
its lips the fweetnefs, with which it is filled. 

5. The fufpicion of love is vainly cafl on Minnat — Yes; true it is, that 
my nature rather leads me to the company of^bcautiful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obferxations and examples, my method of not- 
ing in Rowan letters the ])rincipal languages of ^“Isia ; nor can Ldoubt that 
A) mnunn^ l\irhi\h^ and the various dialctis of 'rorlaty^ may be exprehed in 
the fame manner with equal advantage; but, as Chincae words arc not written 
in alphabetical charaflcrs u obvious, that they mull he noted according to 
the pronunciation iifed in ('Jiina ; which has, I imagine, few founds inca- 
pable of being icndered by the fsmbols ufed in this effay. 
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II. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

In FORT Jf ILL! AM^ and between MADR^dS and CALCLT'FA. 
By Colonel THOMAS D. PEARSE, 

COMMANDANT OI- THE AETILLEn^^ AND SECOND IN COMMAND OF THE BENGAL ABM\. 

T BEG leave to communicate to the Society Tome Aftronomical Obferva- 
tions which I made at difl'crent times in Fort H'llhom. 

The clock I ufed from December 1775, was made by Ellicot: it beats 
dead leconds : there is one hand for minutes, and the hours levolvc with the 
plate fixed to the hour A\hccl. 

The pendulum can be lengthened without flopping the clock, by means of 
a ferew, which fupports the fpring by ^vhlch the pendulum hangs. And the 
pendulum is deferibed in the 47lh volume of the Phil ofophi cal Tranla6lioiis, 
page 479. The clock-cafe is firmly fcrcAvcd to the wall. The tranfit inflru- 
ment was made by Sfsson ; it is four feet long, and has a double objcftglafs. 
This is fupported by two iron bars, which are joined to a fquare frame, that 
lies two feet under the floor, buried in brick work. 

The upright bars are pt oicQed by a cafe of wood, which is fixed to the 
houfe, without touching them in any part. 

At firft 1 ufed the cornice of the Commandant’s houfc to adjuft by ; but 
afterwards a flider, with a flit in it, was put up in the area of the fort, near 
VoL. I. 1 the 
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the fame place, behind which I could place a light to adjufl with by night. 
There was another objeft alfo to the foiith, about 1500 yards off, which I 
could ufe by day] and both thefe were fixed when the tranfits by telefcope 
and equal altitudes agreed } and were examined from time to time. 

I had only a tolerably good Hadley’s quadrant and quickfilver, till De- 
cember 1776, w'hcn I was lucky enough to get an 18 inch land quadrant, 
made by Ramsden, with a micrometer, to fubdivide the nonius. This 
invert*?, and is capable of the niceft adjuftmcnii». IVly firft tclclcopc was an 
j8 inch refleflor, made by Gregory. 

In Auguft, 1777* ^ obtained Mr. Smith’s rcTra61or, made by Doilond, 
with a triple object glals, and a double objed glafs micrometer. And I 
made a polar axis for it ol brafs with rack woik, and a declination circle 
not divided, which alfo is racktd; to which, when the micrometer was ufed, 
the telefcope was fixed, 

I likewife communicate obfervations made by niyfelf chiefly, and by 
Lieutenant Colerkooke for mc^ to a.Ocertain the longitudes and latitudes of 
places between Madias and Calcutta, 

Going io Madras in 1782, I ufed an Hadley’s octant and quickfilver, 
which I ftidll here dcfcribc. 

The oQant had a wooden index. I feparated the part w'hicb carries the 
fpcculum from the arm; then fixed it into a lath, and turned it on its 
own centre: it was three tenths of an inch thick; the thickncfs was divided 
into three parts, and then the edge was turned aw^ay on each fide : fo that 
the whole piece of wood became like three wheels of different diameters 

joined 
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joined together on their flat furfaces, and the middle one was the biggefl, that 
below was the next in flze, and the upper one was the lead, and only equal 
to the brafs plate on which the fpcculum was ferewed, 

A plate of brafs, nearly one tenth thick, bro3d enough to admit of a 
hole as big as the under circular part of the turned wood, and to afford a 
rim of half an inch broad, was then fixed into the lath, and had a hole turn- 
ed in it of that fize ; on one fide it had an arm, as broad as the wooden 
index was. 

A fecond plate of the fame kind was alfo prepared ; but the hole was 
larger, though lefs than the middle part of the turned tvood. 

The turned piece was then fixed to the oflant by its pin, and the plate with 
the finallcr hole, beneath it. As they fitted very nicely, the brafs plate 
turned upon the wood round the centre of the oclant, if that were held 
faft ; and both turned on the centre pin, if they" were preffed together. 

The plate, with the large hole, was then laid above the turned wood, its 
centre coinciding with the common centre j the wooden arm of the index 
had the end neared the centre cut away, above and bclow^, equal to the 
thicknefs of the plates of brafs : it was there fixed to the ofiiant in the fame 
manner as before it was cut off from the centre, and the brafs plates were 
drilled and rivetted to it. 

When thefe plates were prefled together, they held the turned piece as 
it were in a vice : when they were forced afiindcr, the turned piece might 
be moved independently; and there were in the direfciion of the radius 
two ferews, one beyond the fpeculum, and one between it and the nonius, 

I 2 for 
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for ihe purpoi'e : they had button heads, and their (hanks were as high as the 
top of the index fpcculum. 

On the back of the ofiant there was a ferew with a button head, the thread 
entered the centre pin, and the flioulder prcfTcd upon the plate which keeps 
that pin in its place. 

The back ferew' and vice fevews being flacked, the index fpeciiliim was 
brought parallel to the horizon glafs, then the vice ferew's were turned to join 
the (peculum to the index, as before the alteration was made. 

To extend tlie power of the oelant occafionally, it was nicely adj lifted ; 
then the index was carried to 90”, and there ferewed to the limb : next, the 
back ferew of the centre pm was forced, till by its prefture, the fpcculum 
piece was held laft ; alter that, the vice (crews being Hacked, the index was 
earned back 10 0% and there ferewed to the limb. ^Vhllft it was in this po- 
fiiion, the vice ferewfs were again turned, which fixed the fpcculum piece to 
the index, and then the back ferew being flacked, the fpeculum followed its 
motions. When it was uled, the index fticwed the angle which was to be 
added to 90° for the angular diftance. 

By this contrivance, with an oBant, I could take angles of 150® : and con- 
fccjuently meridian altitudes as far as 75'*: and if the horizon ghifs and tele- 
fcope could have been made to Aide nearer towards the centre, it would ha\c 
been increafed Hill further. 

In Ramsd£n*s new quadrant there is a ferew to adjuft the horizon 
glafs, and bring it parallel to the other : provided the index Ipcciiluin 
IS perpendicular to the limb, this is all well ; but if that be inclined, as 
loon as the index quits o®, there will be an error in the angles obferved. I 

found 
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found it fo cxpcrimcntdlly, and corre6ied my quadrants accordingly, bv 
turning the horizon glafs round its own axis, then having adjullcd. as 
ufiial, the error fide ways was correfted by moving botli glalTes, by means of 
their adjufling ferews, and dividing the error between tlicm. If, when ibc ho* 
rizon glafs was reflorcd to its proper pofition, there nill wa^ a lateral crrcf, 
the operation w as rcpcari d. I do not find any mention of tlvs in any of ilie 
inllriiQions for ufing IlAULL'i’s inflruments that I have fecii. 

The horizon was artific Jell, invented for the occafion, and confided of a 
w'oodcn trough about half inch deep, (or rather more,) filled nearly \vith 
quickfilver, which ferved to float a plate of thick glafs, the under lurface (d 
which had been unpolifhcd and blacked, that only one image might api . .o 
This needs ncu atn adjuflment ; the only requitiK is, that the glafs be equeui'. 
thick all o\er, and finooih ; that, which was \ifed, svas a part of a very l.e. j * 
looking gleifs, that had been broken bv .lecidcnt. 

The watvh w^as a time keeper, by BRookH<\\K, wliuh gocN wl../.l .. 
wound up, and is toleiabl}' good, coufidcred ns a ( .K watch P tit tr 

The telcfcopc had a double objeO glafs, with a Odfui, ami Vd' nid'L, 

by CuEooRY : it magnifies 8o times, but, lilc ail oi this LOidlrcK t ion, tliat I 
have ficn, it had a dark fpcck in the middle, and w not equallc good in thi 
whole field. 

In the way back, we had a land quadiant, of 15 me lies radius, made by 
B. Martin, and feiit out by the .fi/cAr/ Company. Jt was iifed by Mr. HuRsr 
in the tranfit of T^evus. Tliis could not be inverted. But to deftroy the ef 
feQs of collimdtion and error of level, the latitudes arc all determined by ftars 
taken north and fouth of each place, as the obfcrvations will flicw. 

T. D. PK.VRSE. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at Calcutta. 

% T. D. P. 


JUPITER'S FIRST SATELLITE. 

Immersions. 


Date* 

Afpm iMt linu 

COttt'}. 

H M. S. 

time hj Epht- 
?nens* 

lEM. S. 

Lov^ituJe* 

H.M.S. 


1774, 141 It Ott. 

12 . 32.25 

6 . 39 .C 0 

5 53-<’5 

JupHer very n-arly veitical, 

e^d do. 

H'J7-*5 I 

H-^3-17 

5-53-5H 

and tlic glafs (hook much. 

1776, 13th Nov. 

*3.5H.5^.J 

8.04.46 

5 54- *0.3 


29fh. 

12 09.39 

<>•‘.5 31 

5 - 53-46 


01 h Dec. 

1 J. 00. 3 2, 6 j 

8.00. 38 

1 5-53-54.6 


1 ph. 

15-50 yhi 

9 ,; 7-02 

5-53-57.3 


» ^ih. 

10 18 41 

4 -'-^ 4-35 

5-53 56 


«2d. 

12 08.47,6 

0.1 4.. 30 

5-53-57.6 


3 I 11 . 

8.26.54 1 

2 . 32.49 

5-51 05,1 


*777. J‘*"- 

8.5 1. 1 1>,6 

2 57.11 

5 54 08.0 


2 7tli Dec. j 

9 . 3 H.o«.« 1 

3 45-01 

5 53*57 »6 1 

DoUonJ's tuple objeft glafs. 


Em e r s I o n s. 


*77 1. "9^” 

* 777 ' 3 ^'^' 
j 7 ; 8 , 1 Nlditli. 
71I1 Apnl, 
14111 

* 779 » -MdV. 


I **-2.5-l7 I 5-3 *-.52 

12 I 1,8 I 0,4 St ;jo 
8.40 .^9.6 { 2.47.4 j 

9.00.02,2 j 3 07.00 
io. 56 .;s 5 ,i j 5.o,j.3o 
I 12.07.38,8 I 0.1437 


5 •.'33-45 
5-53 4*»^ 
5 53-o^‘*^‘ 

5 - 53 ' 02,2 

5 - 53 - 05 ,i 

5.53.01,8 


DoUihJ's tuple (>l>]c£I glafs. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Diito. 


SECOND SATELLITE. 

Immersions. 


1776, 4th Dec. 

10.53 23.5 

4 .SH 08 

5 55-2 *.5 

1 itb 

13-’^5-5 o ,4 

7.30.42 

5-55 -o 8,4 

i8tb 

1-, .58.21 

10.03. 14 

5-55-07.0 

291!) 

1780, 1 uh July. 

t 

7-l« 01,4 
9-34->7o 

1.52.27 

3 11-33 

5-55-34.4 


lEmrrgofl from bcIiiiiH tlit* 
I |)oHy 9.27.04,3, ai)3 was 
quite clear of tlic body at 

9-2H.55.3- 

Dollond*s triple objefl glafs. 


Emersions. 
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Emersions. 


Dale. 

Appaitul time 
rut rcB. 

H. M. S. 

I'me by Epbe- 
merts. 

H.M. S. 

Longitude. 

H. M. S. 

1775, 2oili Dec. 

^777. 2 pi Jan. 

9 (,ih April. 

6th May. 
1779, 8th May, 

i H.47.47.7 

[ 7 - 3 «- 44 * 3 , 
1 7.20.34,1 j 
9.59.28.9 

2 . 53 -»« 
1.37.41 
1.25.43 
4.04.1 1 
5 - 52**3 

5*54-23.7 

5-55-03.3 

5 - 54 - 5 ».i 
5 - 55 - * 7.9 
5 * 53 - 4«.5 


THIRD SATELLITE. 

177/], io*h Nov. 
1775, fibili Jan. 

1 13.12.30 

7 . 2 «.jh „5 

9.04.20 

I 7.18.17 

3-07*49 

lEmerfion. 

Imriicrfion. 

Emerhon. 

1776, 3cl Nov. 

17 th 

Dec. 

1777, ebth jan. 

1778, ydApii). 

1055.20,2 

11 10.33,6 
IC.13.1 p2 
9.21.24,9 

5.00.14 

9 *^ 2.37 1 

4 -^ 5 i -53 

3 * 33*12 

Enierfion, 
3 *nmerfion. 
Jnunei lion. 
Lmerlioii. 

Do. 

1 

1770, 2d May. 

8.44.37.5 

45-“^5 

2.54.27 

Irn.mcrfioii. 


1 1.32.80,6 

5-44-27 

Kmerfion. 


FOURTH SATELLITE. 

1776, 2d Nov. 

1777, 8lh Jan. 

13.23.1.1,0 

9.28.49,5 

7.23.02,0 

! 

Emerfjon. 

Immcrfion. 

Emcrfion. 

1778, 9lh May. 



Emerfion. 


Hero the tables feem to liave 
[ been corrected. 

\Dotlond's triple objc£l 


But I thought I faw it about 
a minute before; however 
it was lo \ery dun that 1 
cannot be certain. 


I tb’nk I might have fecn it 
earlier, if 1 had expe^ied it 
to emerge at a greater 
diftaiice than one Satellite 
appeared, which was the 
crfie. 

DoUond'\ trijile objeft glafs. 

Baiher doubtful. 

1 tlioughi 1 law It, but Jupiter 
was fo very bright it daz- 
zled my eyes. 


At the tune of this obferva- 
lion, tlieie \vas a very fmall 
ftar a very little to the wert” 
ol the wellcrnmoft Satel- 
lite. 

' Dodond's triple ubjeft glafs, 

Oth.‘^ 
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Other Observations of Jupiter and his Satellites, 

1776, 22d November, between 9 and 10, I Taw a very fmall ftar, not 
bigger than a Satellite, very near to Jupiter. The configuration thus. 


h 

At ti-9*395 the configuration was thus. 


that IS, the tw-o outermofi Satellites had gone forward, and Jnpitn back, in 
right afcenfion, vihbly. 

30ih November, the configuration was thus. 



that is, the ftar was north; diftant from the limb in declination about the 
quantity of the lefier axis. In right afcenfion the ftar was advanced 
further than Jupiter's centre, about a fifth of the axis. Some time after 
I found that the little Satellite, which was below the limb, had immeigcd 
into the dilk ; and foon after I faw the fhadow of that Satellite upon the 
Great Belt. I obferved the fhado\ir go off the dilk, and about an hour 
after that, the Satellite emerged a little to the north of the Great Belt. 

The 
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The times were noted, h'U the hook W’as deih^ved hv acciti- nt. Wlu n 
Jupiter paired the incridian, I could not Tee the liar iit tbc tia'du ttltltope, 
but about 4^ afterwards the configuration w’as tlin’>, 



that is, a line drawn from ♦he ftar to Jupiter's centic, made an angle with 
the great Belt, winch I judged to be about 41“, and in that dirvviion, u 
was about the quantity of the lelfcr avis diltani from the hmb; fo that 
Juhitet had mo\ ed back about | of his diameter, from the lime 1 fiifi law 
him to night tdl he palfcd the meridian. 

1776, 8th December, my clock was flopped by an earthquake, which 
fpoilt the obicrvation of the immerfion of Jupiter s hrft fatcllitc. 


1776, 33d Dcccjul'vr, an Emerson of the first Satellite J'tom the DJ,, 

The fliadow touched the middle of the edge of the -'O'tt r. 

h 

great Belt, and made avilible notch in it * - 3 1.26.00 

It was flill vifiblc - ... - -8.05 

It vanifhed - • - - • 30. -o 

Satellite at the edge of the limb - . 53*25 

In coniaft emerged - - - « 58.53 

1777, 25th Januar}', 7.23.00,6, I faw a fmall ftar a little to the weft of 
VoL. I. K th * 
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the weftcrnmoft Satellite, not fo bright as cither of them; it was hardly viliblc 
through the reflcQor. 

Configuration thu<!, 

AV * 

h 

a6ih, I could not find the liar at 7.11. 

2gth May, fccoiid Satellite nnnicrged hchinil ihc difK 7.25.18,7 



1779, zclMiUji an L/.nifnfoii of ]u^iicr*sji/st Satr'tJilo nito thr di.sh, 

Al<paient time corret} 

In contact ^ , ii-3i*37,^ 

Inimcrfion doubtful - - 35'i9»^ 

Certain . ^ ^ » 35-50,6 

If the immerfion.'. and emcrfions of this nature were calculated fo as to 
let aflronomcrs tc^ look out for them, Jupnn's fatellites might be rendered 
more ufcFul ilian tlicy now arc in regard to longitudes by land; and that too, 
whether the calculanons are accurate or erroneous. 

For I mean to life an immrrfion or cmerfion of any kind, only to note 
an .uUant for taking the altitude of Jupiter at the place of oblervaiion. 

If the inilr’’mcnl> be of equal powers, and the eyes of (qind flrength, 
then certainly the altitudes vili be taken by c\erv perion, wUo iliail ob- 

ferve 
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fcrve the (aine phenoincnoii at one and the laiiv iinhnit ul ihm-. ; unf' Jk-h* e 
the diftance of Jujntn' from the meridian fd' each \.jll bt hnusvn 
if uc fuppoic the latitude' known before hand. 

And if the tclcfcopcs of q lad rants cCiiiM be made fijfTjcienily powerful 
to obfeivc the fatellites, then a Imglc (>bfcr\ er, at any place, could pufoim 
the whole without trouble or difficulty, an 1 would only need a comn/,'n 
watch, and a little inoix patience than \;o\iid be lequihie if the watch w^re 
perfect and calculation uue. 

But fiippofin” ihx- telefcojjes and quadianis a.-> tluy aie, and two o!)fucci> 
at each place, one employed with the falellitc, and the other with the qua- 
drant, then the latter muft carefully keep the body Jnjntvt on the Inn of 
altitude till the other tclh> him to flop, which is to be dune at the luflaiii of 
obfervin^ the expeeded phenomenon. 

B) this mode, a degree of longitude may be meafured with as much accu- 
rac\ a.'* a degree ol latitude, and it is what 1 ha\e in euiucmplaiion to pci- 
form, as {bon as I can get the requifitc inflrumems. 


Remaihs on some enouvous 01 scrvativns of Jupiter sy.'/ Suulhu. 

In 1778, I took nonce, that* "hen Jiipilcr is vciy near the (jppofition- 
the ohiervaiions arc not to be depended on, and that the fatclliic \amnied 
without changing colour. The (ame happened in 1779, 1780, and again 
m 1784, at lieeniulu'ilsa ; therefore, I have put down the times of fuch 
obfervations, as they arc reduced to apparent lime, from the known de- 
viation of the clock from mean time. The tranfit inftrument was c\a- 

K a mined 
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mined by ftars that pa^^ over the zenith, and by others north and fouih, 
and by equal altiiudo, all ^\llich /hewed it was as nicely in the meridian 
as it well could be. 


In 1779, on the 3d March, I obferved r and fi. Geminorum, and the 
deviation was the fame as that derived from the traiifits of the fun on the 
23d February and 5th March. In the obfervation of the moon 23d No- 
vember following, the accuracy of its pofition was afeertained, fo that the 
times were corrc8; and the enors depend on fomcihing at the Satellite and 
planet. IVihaps JupiUr.s atmofphcrc may be fo denfc as to prevent the free 
p<dldge of the dirniniflicd light foon after the beginning of an echpfe, or even 
bcfoie it. If fo, thefe obfervatfons may lend to cleai up that point, and to 
ineafure the extent of that atmofphcre. 


Date, 

jUJ'JtTU/// twit 
icnul 

H. M. S. 

Lfhemerti, 

H.M, S. 


4th Feb. 


j 58.08 


*;79i 23d do. 

9.02,51,0 

3.10.01 


2il March 

10.^8.15 

5.05.J7 


9(h do. 

12.53.c8 

7.01.07 \ 

Thefe two were obferved at Dumdum^ but 

1 nil do. 

7 20.35,3 

1.30.10 / 

the time was lakett iium ilic iraiifit in- 
itiunieni by a Wdich, crirritd out beiurc 
and back after, and compared with the 

780, i,yn March, 

10.10.47,7 

4.20.23 

cluck. 


All theic obfervations were made with 3 oll(nid*s triple obje6l glafs. 


Observations ^ Venus. 

h , 

1776, ad January, at 7.55 m the morning, I mcafured the diftance be- 
tween l^enus and the Sun 46“.32'. 


I was 
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1 was informed the natives were viewing it with afloniOimcnt, but I did not 
fee it with the naked eye. Through the little telefcope of my Hadlly’s 
quadrant it appeared as bnght as Capilla. 


^ Apparent time corre3, 

1777, ift July, Venus the meridian - 21.30.41,5 

14th, P^enus vifible to the naked eye, and has been fo three days. 

PafTed the mendian . > « • 21.01.02,0 


Distances from the Sun, measured with an Hadley's Quadrant, 


Wcfl limb 41.5*7 
£afl do. 42.29 
15th, faiTed the meridian 
16th, Do. 
j ytli. Still vifiblc. 


21.21.58,5 

25.08.5 
20.59.29 

58.08.5 


Distances measured as before. 
From neareft limb 42 31 
From furtheft do. 43.05 


h , 

0.08.10 

0.12.14 


1780, 18th March, an jlppuUe n/* Venus to Mars. 


Inch. 

Non. 

Difiances. 


Apparent time corrtQ, 

b * . 

a,45 

u 3 = 


- 

7-39-3359 

2.45 

« 8 = 

>6-20.9 

- 

44-33.9 

*.45 

// 5 = 

i 5 -» 8.7 

- 

49-33.9 


N. B. The feale of the micrometer is divided into twentieth parts of an 
inch, and the nonius fuboivides thefe into twenty .live parts each. 


The 
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The next morning the Situ\\ diameters were mcaniret' 


Horizontal 

Inch. 

5*^5 

// 

Non. 

Vertical 

5 »io 

ii 

21 

Mean 

5.15 

II 

06,625 

Error of micrometer 


+ 

4 


5,15 10,625 

Sum’s (hameter by Ejjhcmcris fiom which the diflanccs were 

cjIc 11 Kited. 


19 //; Mindly Dijfeience of Dcdination.s and nght uddcrn.siofts. 


# 

brh, lion. 

4,20 ,, 00 = 26.08,7 

paffed the vertical wire 
J^cHiis do. • « 


Appateht time correB, 

7 - 4 «- 5».4 

43-09.4 

45.16,1 


Mars was foiith of 


Ohervadovs of Mars. 


.An jippnhe of Mars to » Libra?. 


Dijiancii. 


Inch. 

Non. 

= 6.18,5 

1.00 „ 

19 

1.00 „ 

17 

= 6.17,0 


The liar was weft of Mars. 


10 50.05 
1 0.58.05 


Obseriations of the Moon. 

1775, 12 th January^ an Occullafion fy Aldeberan. 

Immerfion - . . . . 8.54.55 

1 beiic\c 
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1 believe the watch was let by equal aliiiuch^, but I have loll il'.c book in 
which the entry was made, and have only a cf>p) of my obfervaiiom as a 
rcgiilcr of this and the next that follows. 


i^th Fehrunry^ an Eclipse of the Moon. 


End 10.15.00,5, apparent time corrcfl. 


1776, March, an Occultation o/‘Regiilus, 

Not having an ephemeris at the time, the obfervation was accidental, and 
confcqucntly not prepared for. The tranfit inftruinent was but lately put 
up, and had not been much ufed, but it was the only rcfource for time • 
according]), it was adjufted truly as to level and wires, but it was not in 
the meridian accurately. Therefore the tranfits of fcveral ftars were taken 
to dticrmine the pofitkm of the inftniment, and the error of that be- 
ing knowm, the times could be corrcCled by a very eafy rule, which I 
fubjoin. Let x be the error in feconds at the horizo , a and h the fines 
of the zenith diflanccs of two ftars, a and b the fines of the polar dif- 
tanccs, d the diflcrcncc of the errors of the clock, as found from the 
cbi'ervcd and the calculated tranfit of thofe two ftars. Then will be 
the fpace at the equator for the equation to Correft one, and the fame 
for the other; and the fiim of ihcfc two will be equal to dxi5- 
which is the fame thing, = Whence for all fmall angles 

« i. 4- /■ A * 


^ and y Leonh were the two ftars that were rched on for time and 
pofition, bccdufe they pafs fo nearly at equal diftances from the ze- 
nith, that the mean of their errors of the clock would be fo ncai to 

the 
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the true one, that any clock yet invented could not ftiew the difference 
aQually. 


The difference of their errors was 5^,6 and thence the error of the tranfit 
indrumcnt was only 1246^^,16 at the horizon^ and the dillance of the wires 
of the telcfcope is 1478" 


3d March, 

D Well Limb 

V Lconis 
a Leonis 

C The Northern 
^ The Southern 

V I'he Southet n 
7 The Northern 
S Urfae Majoris 
c Urfa- Majoiis 
Immerfion, 

It was emerged, but I did 
not fee the Emerlion. 


Times of pajf 
mg the Mid- 
dle Wire. 

EquatioH for 
the Error of 
the Jujiru- 
mcnt» 

TafTagc hy 
CaLulation. 

Erro! if 
Clod. 

10.58.IC),5 

— 15.0^ 

io..54.56,8 


11.01 45,0 

— 7,16 

6 4 1,04 

03 1 1 

1033 

— 14,07 

5b. 15,9 

6.41,03 

»o-39 

14.04 

+ 

1 1.04.00,6 

641,41 

14.08 

— 2.59 

07.24 

6.41,41 

13 08,48 

+ 92.27 

13-03-43.9 

h-36,37 

48.40 

14.02.39,5 

52-30 

+ 92,01 

43-34 

6.38,00 


6fh March ^ equal Altitudes, by an Hadley s Quadrant and Quidusilicr, 


Quadrant, 

30.00 

riling - . 

k . 

20.29.41 



falling . 

27.42.30 

6-05.5 

30.30 

riling - 

20.32.14 



falling - 

27-39-56 

6.05,0 


Mean - 6.05,25 

Kquation of equal altitudes - 7,10 


5-58.15 


This 
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This compared with the error of the clock by ( and y, fhews that it was 
loofiiig i7",o 6 daily; at which rate, to the time that £ Urfae Majoris pafTed 
the meridian, it mufl: have loft; i",95, and the error by t ought to have been 
6'.39",4. The difference is only which is not greater than the errors 
of obfervation may fometime be in ftars of great declination. 




> Weft limb paffed the meridian 

Regulus 

Immerfion 

And emerged in lefs than 50'. 


Apparent time eorrePl. 

10.51 *3 
56-i5?5 
13.56.00,15 


1776, ^oth Julip^ an Eclipse of the Moon. 


Beginning of total darknefs. 

By eye - - • 

By tekTcope 

Clouds preventejj any other obfcrvatioiis. 


Apparent time eorreH, 
b ^ „ 

17.00.49 

01.16 


1777, 20/// January^ an Oicu-ltatitni of C, Geminorum by the Moon, 

Apparent time ewriQ. 

, A . . 

Immcifion « - - . - 13*37 -38,6 


23c/ January^ an Eclipse of the Moon. 


Apparent time correPi, 


Eclipfc began . . _ . 8. 41. 2^,7 

Shadow well defined - - - - 44 * 33 i 7 

Marc Humorum touched - - „ 49* *3*7 

Grimaldus, do. - - ~ - « 50.43-7 

VoL. I. L Grimaldus 
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astronomical observations 


Apparent time cerreSt, 

b , ^ 

Grimaldus pafTcd . - - - 53-18,7 

Mare Humorum, do. - - - - « 53*33»7 

Tycho’s dark circle touched • - . 56-1317 

Tycho’s body, do. - - - - 56.40,7 

Copernicus, do. - - - • 9.26.28,7 

Do. paired . ... 33 - 23»7 

Going off again. 

Copernicus pafTed . - - - 10.12.58,5 

Grimaldus, do. - - - 21.23,5 

Mare Humorum touched - 36.17,5 

Ariftaeus pafled . « - . 37 . 33 i 5 

Mare Humorum, do, - - - 47.23,5 

Regiomontanus, do. . . - - 11.00.08,5 

Tycho’s body - - - - 02.33,5 

Tycho’s dark circle pafled - - - 05.38,5 

Vendclin, do. - - . • ^ - 12.23,5 

Faint Penumbra remained • - -• 32.25,5 

Limb clear. End . . - • - 33 - 33>5 

) Well limb pafled the meridian - - 12.03.22,7 

Eaft do. do. - - - - 05.38,2 

The times arc thofe of the fliadow’s edge, unlefs it be otherwife exprefled, 

1777, t^th February ^ an Occultation of (a Ccti. 

Apparent time correPl* 

Immerfion - - • - - 7 - 53 * 46,7 

1 was very certain of the time of the immerfion. Five fcconds before it, 
the flar began to change colour and to loofe light fenfibly ; one fecond before 

the 
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the immcrfion, it was confidcrably broader and redder than at fiift; and ihe 
light was not fo ftrong as before. 

This fiipports the fuppofition of an atmofpherc loiind the moon, though 
it does not extend to any great diftance. It has been doubted, and is, 1 be- 
lieve, not yet abfolutcly admitted. But our atmofpherc may be doubted by 
an inhabitant of the moon, for if to its grcatefl exteiu, fuppofed 45 miles, it 
were of the fame denfity as at the furface of the earth which is not the cafe, 
it w’ould not fubtend a minute, as the earth is 8000 miles 111 diameter, and 
the grcatefl parallax only 62'. 

1777, 16/// an j^ppuhe nf the Moon to > Scorpii. 

Unit comd 

h 

D Weft limb paffed the meridian - - 7 ‘ 59 * 50 ,t 

» Scorpii do. - - - « 8.00.02,1 

By the arch of the tranfit inftrumeni, the ftar was 10' from the limb. 

1779, 1 st an AppuLse of the Moon to Mars and Saturn, 

Having brought the Moon's limb to run along a wire of declination, 

A/' parent time corred, 

^ t I, 

The eaftern limb paffed the vertical wire - - 10.23.00,5 

Saturn paffed the fame . - - 10.23.21,5 

Saturn did not come within the fcalc of the micrometer. 



For the right j^scemians. 

Apparent time correH, 

Mars 

) 

12.55.42 

Saturn 

V Paffed the meridian at 

56-34 

3 > Eaftern limb . 

1 

57-36 


L 2 

Dii‘taiiccs 
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astronomical observations. 


Distances of the Moon cnul Mars. 

huh. Non. , , 

4-70 // 0® j 5 40»3 

4,65 ,, 21 = 28.31,1 

^ Q c f Mean of the three times and ' 

5 // ^5 2 .2 ,7 ^ fame mcafure 

4,65 ,, 21 = 28.31,1 

4.70 „ 05 = 28.37,7 


Apparent time eorreff. 

13.18 4*.5 

26.34.5 

3 - 53,5 

36-49.5 

41.06.5 


1779, 3(i May, an utypuhe of the Moon to b Ophiuchi. 

Difference of Decltiiutum. 

II h. Non. , „ Apparent time correP!, 

,70 „ 17 = 28.09,9 > - - 10.22.58,1 

The flar was to the weft of the Maoris horn from which the diftance was 


meafured, becaufc the micrometer could not take in the limb 

Inih. Non. ^ ^ 

4,60 ,,17 — 2 ^.09,9 

ETuminalion hf the Micrometer, 


Apparent time correPI, 

10.22.51,1 


b 

ift May, 19.29. lefTer diameter of the Sun 

Inch. 

5»2 

/; 

Non. 

13 

Again, 

5»2 

// 


Greater diameter 

5>2 

// 

23 

Again - - - 

5.2 

n 

24 

Hence mean diameter - 

5.2 

u 

17.5 

There are twenty-five nonius to divide one twentieth of an 
When the limbs coincided the zeros agreed. 

inch. 




The ephemeris gives i5'.54",6 for the femi-diameter, therefore one nonius 
is equal to 0",7294. 


1779, 23d November, an Eclipse of the Moon. 

Apparent time correPf, 

^ " 

Beginning - - - - - 12.02.33,0 

Shadow well defined - - - - 03.36,0 

Ariftarchus ... . 10.37,9 

Infula 
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Infula Vcntorurn - - - 

Copernicus _ . - 

Mare Vaporum - « . - 

Bright fpot in Mare Vaporum 

Tycho’s body touched « - - 

Mare Screnitatis, do. the bo*rdcr 

T) cho pafled - - 

Mare Tranquilitatis touched 

Ariadasus - - - 

Mare Scrcnitatis paffed 

Mccrob - . . . 

Marc Crifium touched - - - 

Do. pafTcd - . 

Total darknefs by eye 
By telefcope - - - 

Do. end by tclefcopc 
By eye - - ^ - 

Grimaldus pafTed 

Ariftarchus - - - 

Infula Ventorum touched 
Faffed - - - 

Copernicus - - 

Tycho’s body touched - - 

Faffed - - ^ - 

Mare Crifium touched 

Faffed ..... 

Mare Fxcunditatis paffed 

End by telefcope, doubtful 

Certain . - . . 
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Apparent time lom^, 
h 

12.14.32,9 

21.18,9 

32.07,8 

34.27,7 

35>29^7 

35 - 47.7 

36 . 5^.7 

40.17.6 
4 «- 37.6 

44.07.6 

5 .- 37..5 

52 37.5 

56 40,4 
'3-oo.37,5 

01.41.3 
14.40.13,3 

41.16.3 
4?-o6,3 
50.42,2 

53- 46,2 

54- 20,2 
15.02.44,1 

04.56.0 

06.23.0 

32.22.7 

3 £* 55.7 

37-23.6 

39 - 45.6 
42 00,6 
The 
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ASTROKOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The apparent times here noted in thefe obfcrvations were derived from 
the mean times. The difference between the clock and mean time being 
applied to the hours fliewn by the clock. And as the difference or equa- 
tion was derived from the tranfit inftrument, here follows an examination 
of its pofition. 



7 ranjtts ovt r the 

Me rvtre hy clo<.k. 

1 e t>et 'iveen the 

t/ort and mean time. 

2 2cl November, 
0 Weft Limb 
£aft do. 

h ^ ^ 

23 42-34 

44*^3 


Center 

Lqtn. time 

23-43-43»5 

0.13.19.5 


23d November, 
at Aliens 

I) Weft Limb 

D Lcill do. 

Higcl 

Belldirlx 

Cdftor 

Procyon 
ill December 

G Well Limb 
£dll du. 

9.42.02 

11.38.2ft 

40.51 

12.50.41 

13.00 01 
15.06.51 

14.05 

23.45.26 

47-47 

*••57 be add- 
ed to all the ti an- 
il t hours. 

Center 

Lqtn. of lime 

23-46-36.5 

10.17,7 

-3-05.8 


Equal Altitudes with the Quadrant ivhich has only one JFire, 


Rifing U limb 
L limb 
Falling L Jimb 
U limb 

Center 


ajter this lajl tranjit. 

Another altitude not moved. 

h 

h 

20 . 16.41 

20 . 23.47 

20 . 19 . 38,5 

2 o.:^ 6 . 46,5 

27 . 13,27 

27 . 06.17 

27 . 16.23 

27 . 09. 19 

, 23-!<>3®.4 

23 . 46 . 3!!, 4 

altitudes 

+ 4.37 


*3-4<>.36.77 


1780, 
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Apparent time correii, 

1780, 18th February, j Eaft limb pafled the meridian - 10.3*9.31,6 

15th April, ® Weft limb paft the meridian - - 9 * 1 7*34 

^th August^ an Appulse of the Moon to Jupiter. 

]) Weft limb pafTed a circle of the meridian - - 7-i4«44 

weftern limb - - - - 14.48 

Eaftcm do. - - - 14.58 

Center - - - • - 18.49 

% 

D Weft limb - - - - 00 53 

Jupiter's center 25.06 

D - ... 25.19 

Jupiter's ccnite . « . - 42.31 

3> - - - - . - _ 43.08 

Jupiter - - - - 51.21 

J) - - - - 5 ^^*i 5 

Jupiter - - - - 8.42.22 

J> - - - - - 44.42 

The difference of declination of Jupiter and the neareft horn of the 
Moon, \fdLS - 9',oi",4 at - - 7.28.40 


M- 33 .a 

150115 

15-32,7 

16.25,9 

17.06.5 

30.58.6 


7.32.12 

35 - 3 ^ 

38.53 

44.31 

48.16 

8.35*49 

Observations 


Distances of Limbs. 
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Obse?'vations by T. D. P. 1 783. 

Day, h ^ ^ 

O On the meridian, December 5, - 26.07,5 

O On the meridian, December 6, - 23.35.53,1, flow 24.06,9 

Daily gain . - 2.00,6 

The equation of equal altitudes was applied. 

An Emersion of Jupiter’s first Satellite, 


6th December, by watch emerged 

Too flow at noon 

Gain till obfcrvation 

* . ,, 
6 - 3»-53 

+*6.07,3 

— 34.4 

Emerfion 

Ephemcris 

6 - 57 - 25.9 

1.36.52,0 

Longitude in time 

5 - * 0 - 33.9 

in degrees 

® / // 
80.08.28,5 

0 On the meridian, December 23 

Equation of E. A. 

23.26.37 

— 1*9 


t n 

* 3 -* 6 - 35 .>. flow 33.24,9 


VoL. I. 


M 


O On 
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O On the meridian, December 30 - ft3«S3*4o,3 

Equation of £. A. - - ~ i»9 

23. 23.38,4, flow 36.21^6 

Daily lofs > 

An Emersion of Jupitcr's^w/ Satellite, 

b , , 

29th December, by watch emerged • - 6.27.07 

Too flow at noon • 33*24>9 

Lofs till obfervation at 88,4 - 25,8 

Emerfion - 7*00.57,7 

Ephemeris - 1 .40.44,0 

Longitude in time * 5*20.13,7 

0/1/ 

in degrees - 80.03.24,6 

The mean of the two longitudes - 80.05*56,5 

The diflance between the flag in the fort, and the place of obfervation at 
Trivatoore^ was determined by a long bafe meafured in the fands, and by 
taking angles for trigonometrical calculations. 

Madras flag, diflance -. - 2787,1 feet. 

Bearing - - S. 10.33.50 W. 

Which give difference of Longitude 50", 5. 

Latitude 4'.30",7. 

V I P E R E E. 

Having borrowed the quadrant that Mr. Hurst ufed in the tranflt of 
Fenas^ I was deflred not to alter its line of collimation till 1 had deterroin- 

ed 
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ed the quantity of error : thofe obfervations are in the tables of latitude. It 
was ufed in the furvey to Calcutta^ 

As I intended to obferve at this place» I determined its dillance from the 
fort as accurately as 1 could by trigonometry. The refult is : 

Madras flag, dillance ^ - 807a, a feet. 

Bearing - • S. 23.15,00 £. 

Which give difference of Latitude 31 '',5 

MADRAS. 


Latitude of Trivaiore% fee table 
Madras fouth of it 

• - ^ 

i* 3.09-«>.4 

— 4-30.7 


Latitude 

4-*9*7 

Latitude of Fiperee, fee table 
Madras fouth of it 

- 

13-05.05,4 

— 31*5 

Mean 13.04*3198 
Longitude of Trivatoorej mean 
Madras weft of it 

Latitude 

*304-33.9 

8005-56.5 

— 00.50,5 


Longitude 

80.05.06,0 


JVUNGO LE, 1 78a, commonly called 0 NG 0 LE. 
Observations by T. D. P. 

14th November, double altitudes of the pole, with the fmall fextant made 
by Ramsden, and the artificial horizon. 

M 2 


/ratcA 
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fFatrb. 

9.16.12 

Angtet, 

34 - 45 -30 

] 

21.00 

47-30 

Ithcfe were with the fmall fextant. 

31.00 

45-30 . 

J 

49.00 

46.30, 

this was with the large fextant. 

9.29.18 

34.46.15 



17.23.08 

+ a.40 

* beneath meridian. 


— 2.58 

refraBion. 


17. 22. 50 

meridian altitude. 


1 - 51-13 

polar dillance. 


15 - 31-37 

Latitude. 

i6th November, >vith the oBant double altitudes of the Sun. 


Upper L. 

Lc/wer I. 

12.00.28 

e . M 

J 1 1.51.00 

» m 

2.24 

54-00 


4.14 


1 10.48.20 M. A. 

5 - 4 * 

» 1 11.56.00 M. 

A. 

6.36 


1 10.47.00 


Obferved altitude 

55 - 41-.05 


Ref. and par. 

— 34 

Meridian altitude correct 

55-40.31 


Declination 

S. 18.49.05 


C'o. Latitude 

74.29.36 


Latitude 

15-30.24 


1784, The 
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1784, The Latitude obfcrved by T. D. P. (fee obfervations at large) was, 
15*.29^ i 6'' 

This is inferted only to bring to teft the accuracy of the o 61 ant, which is 
mentioned (page 58) in the introdu£lion: and it appears, that by a Tingle ob- 
fervation made with it, the Latitude was determined within 

It ferves alfo to fliew that, though it is very difficult to take double alti- 
tudes of fo faint a. ftar, in low latitudes, even the polar ftar may be ufed to 
great advantage : and in thefe hot climates the flars only can be employed, 
for the Sun*^ heat at noon, after a long march, is really not to be borne by 
any conftitution. 

MASULIPATAM, 1782. JEly T. D. P. 

syth Oftober, 0 diameter forward 33, 7 then fet the fpeculum to 90% and 
backward 32, Jfhifted the index back. 

Double altitudes of the Sun*s lower limb, taken with the H \di t y’s o6lanr 
and the artificial horizon. 


Watch, 



e 

12.19.21 

120.52.20 

20.32 

120.55.20 

28.17 

121.21.00 

30.40 

121. 23.30 

31-38 

121.24.00 

32.34 

121.25.40 Meridian. 

34-23 

121.23 20 


Ohfotved 
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ASIKONOMICAL OBSIKV AXIOMS. 


Obferved meridian altitude - - L. L. 60.42.50 

Error of quadrant - - — 30 

Scmi*diametcr - - - - +16.10 

Ref. and par. - - - — 27 

Altitude - 60 58.03 

Declination - S. 12.51.09 
Co. Latitude - 73.49.12 

Latitude - 16.10.48 

28th 0£lober. quadrant the fame as above. 

^ o t n 

The mode the fame, double altitude - 120.45.00 

Meridian altitude corrcEt - - 60.37.42 

Declination . - S. 13.11.55 

Co. Latitude - - 73*49-37 

Latitude - 16.10.23 


lit November) o diameter, 34 forwards, lihcn fet the fpeculum to 

33 backwards, 

Time, Vpptr L» Lvnutr L, 

^ , • 

12.14.56 

119.13.10 

15.33 118.04.30 M. A. 


16.11 119.14.50 M. A. 

Obferved meridian altitude ... 59-19.50 

Ref. and par. • • -—30 

Error of quadrant . . — 30 

Meridian altitude - 59-18.50 

Declination - S. 14.30.45 


73 * 49-35 

16.10.25 


The 


Co. Latitude 
Latitude 
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The fame day Lieutenant Humphrys obferved with a fextant made by 
Ramsdxn, about four inches radius; he made the angles of the lower limb 
ri8®.09'.oo", and the error of his quadrant was — 2', which gave the lati- 
tude 16®. 11 '.05''. This was intended as a kind of teft of the inftruments^ 
but it was not a fair one, and yet the refult is defer than could be expeflcd, 
contidering tlie difficulty of reading the fmall one. 


Mean of three latitudes with oBant - 16®. 10'. 3 2^' 


O On meridian, Oftober 29th, f 00.04.5*6 too fall 

30th, I 00.08.36,5 


By the fmall watch. 


■31ft, j 00.12.37 
November ill, Loo.16.36, 5 


4.56 

8.3^i5 

12.37 

16.36,5 


Examination of the large watch ufed at the obfervation of Jupiter's Satellite. 
29th O£lober, altered the fpring and fet it a-going at one o*dock. 



SmaU VTatch, 

Large Watch, 

Oftober 29th 

2a.37.00 


Too fall 

8.23,2 

h t n it! 

Solar time 

22.28.36,8 

22.34.42 too fail • 6.05,2 

November ill. 

1.46.00 


Too fall 

ai6.54 


Solar time 

1.29.06 

*-35-57.5‘o«>faft ■ 6.51,5 


Therefore in 51 hours folar time the large watch gained 46'^3. 

All 
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ASTftONOMICAL OBSSRVATXOMS 


An Emersion of Jupitcr’s^m Satellite. 
1 ft November, by V7atch emerged 

At laft obfervation, too faft 
Gained afterwards at 46^,3 


7.27.20 
—06.51,5 
— 05,3 


EmerHon » 7.20.23,2 

Ephemcris - 1.56.15 


Longitude in time 

in degrees 


5.24.08,2 

o I // 

81.02.03 


The obfcrvatioiis before written were made at the Chief*s garden. The 
Fort flag ^^as diflant 2 ',5'^ in a flrait line, and bore S. by. E. which give 
difference of Longitude - - +30 

Latitude « . — 2.28 

Longitude of Gardens - 81. 2.03 

+ 30 

Longitude of Flag - 81. 2.33 

Latitude of Gardens - 16.10.32 

— 2.28 


Latitude of the Flag - 16.08.04 

PEDDAPOORE, 1784. 

Observations by T. D. P. 
m. Sapentis^ on the meridian, June 18th 
Do, 19th 

Acceleration for the time 
Lofs in one day 


9 * 36-45 

9-28.57,5 

7-47.5 
4 09,4 

- 3-38,* 
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b , ^ 

0 On the meridian, June 18, - 23.51.47,75, (low - 8,12,25 


j4n Rmersinn of Jupiter*.^ fij sf Satrllur. 

The planet was extremely bright, and the liclis dilliriB and cleat ; the 
glafs perfeftly fleady. 

19th June, by watch changed colour - - 15.16.22 


immerged 
Too flow at noon 
Lois to obfervaiion at 219 


15.18.38 
4- 8.12,25 
4 " 2.21 


Immerfion - 15-29.11,25 

Ephemeris - 10.00.13 


Longitude in time - - 5.28.58,25 

o t It 

in degrees - 82.14.34 

From the obfervations at Calcutta^ it appears that there is a difference 
between the longitudes derived from obfervations of immerlions and 
cmerfions. 


The mean of longitudes, 10 in number, derived from olfc.*- 
vations of immerfions, with an 18 inch refleftor, was 
Of emerfions (2) with the fame inflrument 
The fingle immerfion with Dollond*s triple objeEl glafs is 
The mean of 4 emerfions with the fame 
Difference by the refleftor ... 

By Dollond's refraflor 
The mean of all the immerfions (11) 

Emerfions {6) 


5 - 53 - 53»77 
5 - 53 - 43 » 4 
5-53 57. 8 
S- 53 - 3 . 9 
O. 0.10,77 
0.00.54,90 
5 - 53 * 54 *i 3 
5 - 53 -i 7 > 4 


Difference 

VoL. I. • N 


36.73 

As 
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ASTRONOMICAL ORSERVATIONS. 


As the gldfs with which the obfervation was made differed from both, 
the difference derived from the whole is to be preferred, and fo 9'. 25" are to 
be fubtradied from this, to compare it with the other places, which were ^11 
emcrfions, and then the longitudes of Feddaporc by emerfions will be 
82*.05'. i 9^ 

KOSSJM KOTTA, 1782. 


Ohservations bjj T. D, P, 


9th 061ober, double altitudes of Jupiter from the artificial horizon. 


7.4700 — 55.10.00 


h , „ 

48.36 — 54.28.50 

Jupiter's R, A. at the time 

- 17.32.06.7 

49-57 — 54-01.20 

Declination do. 

S. 23.12.10 

50.58 — 53-37- »o 

0 R. A. at do. 

13.00.24,8 

52.02 ■— 53.13.10 

Latitude 

17.42.30 

53 05 — 52.50 00 

Derived from the obferved latitudes of EU 
mulchillie and Sohaurum» 


7.50.16 Mean, 26.56.43 Apparent altitude. 
— 1.51 Ref. 


26.54.52 

From tbe above data the planet had paffed the meridian 

Jupiter's R. A. 


k 

3 -» 6 . 37,3 

17.32.06,7 


20.48.44 

O R. A. - J3 «IP-25 


Time - 7.48.19 

Watch - 7.50.16 


Too faft 

The watch gained 12'' daily by the meridian of Fizaepatam. 


1*57 

An 
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An Emersion of Jupiter Satellite, 


« A , . 

9th October, by clock emerged - - - 7* > 1*45 

Too fall at the obfcrvadon - < — 1.57 

Emerfion - 7.09.48 

Ephemeris - 1.38.00 

Longitude in time - - 5.31.48 

Oft! 

in degrees - 82.57.00 


VIZACPATAM, 1782, 

Observations by T. D. P. 

An Emersion of Jupiter’s second Satellite, 

k , „ 

3d OCIobcr, emerged • . • 8.30.58 

Ephemeris - 2.57.20 

Longitude .. 6-33 38 

83 ®. 24 '. 30 ". 

An Immersion of Jupitei’s third Satellite, 

h , ,, 

yih October, immerfion .. - 8.9.57 

The time was flicwn by Mr. Russell’s time-keeper, which was made by 
Arnold, and was regulated by the meridian line in his hall. 

'jth September^ an Emersion of Jupiter’s Satellite, 

By T. D. P. 1784. 

h 

yih September, by watch emerged - - 8.23.38 

Sky remarkably clear and glafs (leady. Full fplcndor - 25 40 

N 2 Obsenation^ 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Observations for timcu 

k 


ytb September, 0 U. L. 22.22.25^ By arch of 90 

21.48J 96 


Latitude by 2 northern ilars 7 See obfervations at large 
2 ioulliern liars 3 under Fizaepatam, 

N. B. Rcfraftion 50" True Latitude 

Error of Collimation 
0 Declination for the time and place 

From the above data the time was 

By the watch 
The watch too flow 


Zemtb Dijlancr, 

o « 

41.29.20 

D. S.D. Non. 

44.01.01 

O i II 

» 7 - 44 - 33.4 

17 . 38 . 46.5 

1741.45 
+ 02.58 
N. 5.30.39 

21.17.15.5 

20.23.36.5 

53*39 


Middle Wire, 
b , ^ 

8ih September, « Aquilla rifing - 7.01.13 

falling - 8.07.35 

On the meridian • 7«34*24 

Paflage by calculation 


Watch too flow 


upper Wire* 


7.03.16 

8.05.30 


7.34.23 = 


7*34.23,5 

8.29.55,5 


65*32 


8^/i September^ 0 Zenith Distance* 


Zenith Dijiance. 

b , , D. S.D, Non. 

0 L. 19.13.55 I90 56*5*9*20 

0 U. 16.06 f g 6 60.03.05 '» ' — 56*59.23 

U. 16.49 1 90 — 56.18.20 

L. 19.00 J96 60.00.07 56.18.04,6 

u. 21.57 190 55*05*00 

L. 24.09 J 96 58.03.00 55 * 04 * 41 i 2 

U. 25.18 'Igo 54.18.00 

^* 27*28 /96 57.03.20 54.17.12,7 


19.20.20 Mean, - 55.40.00,3 


•O Declination 
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O Declination - N. 5.09.42 
Latitude - - i 7 » 4 i «45 

k , ^ 

From the above data^ time - - 20.17.30 

Watch - 19.20.20 

Watch flow - 57-10 

A , 

Therefore the watch loft in 22.57 - - 211,0 

And confequently daily - - - 22 ip 

A7>'. b . .. ^ . n 

8 at 7.34.23*5 watch too flow - 55-*7-9 

7 at 8.23.38 the emerflon happened - 0.55.32,0 

Difference, 23.10.45,5 lofs in this time, at 221 - — 3.33 

Therefore flow at emerflon - 51-59 

Emerflon by watch - 8.23.38 

Time of emerflon - 9 - 15-37 

Ephcmcris - - 3.42.56 

Longitude in time - 5-32-41 

o / // 

in degrees - 8j. 10.15 

Octohi^T 23d, an Observation of Jupiter’ s^r.v; Satellite, hij Mr. Maxton. 
The glafs the fame as mine; and the watch correBed by Mr. Russtl's 
meridian line. 


k 


Emerflon by watch 

10. '5.3 b 

Watch faft 

— 6.05 

Emerflon 

9.59.25 

Ephcmcris 

4.26.08 

Longitude in time 

5 - 33-‘7 

in degrees 

sVi'g.i's 


This 
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This was the inftant of firfl. appearance, as well as Lieut. Colebrooke’s, 
who obferved the fame at J^izianagarum palace. 

Ix>ngitude by T. D. P. 

8*3.10.15 

by M. 

B3.19.15 

Mean 

83.14.45 

Mr. Russell alfo made an obfervation, which I do not ufc, becaufe he 
noted the time of full fplendor, which is uncertain ; it follows : 

16th October, Watch faft at noon 

* , . 

1 - 43.5 

gained daily - 

56".5 

. Add its gain to the obfervation 

18,5 

Watch faft 

2.02 

Time of full fplendor 

8. 4.39 

Time of obfervation 

8. 2.37 

Ephemcris 

- 2.29.17 

Longitude in time 

5 * 33*20 

in degrees 

0 / // 

83.20.00 

B E E M V L JV 1 L S A, 1784. 


Observations by Lieutenant Colebrooke. 

b 

a3*4o-a3A5 
+ .60 

- / // 


O On mendian, Auguft 7t\\ 
Equation of £. A. 


23 - 40 .a 3 , 75 flow - 19.36,25 

O On 
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b . , 

© On meridian, Auguft 12th - 23.22.30 ,5 

Equation of E. A. - + 0,75 

23.22.31,25 flow 

Lofs in 5 days 
Daily lofs 

An Immersion of Jupiter’s second Satellite, 

This was his firft obfervation. 

b , .. 

8ih Auguft, by watch immerged ^ - - 12.33.20 

Too flow at noon - - 19-36525 

Lofs to the obfervation, at 214^,5 - i-SSs 2 

Immerfion - i2-54-5i545 

Ephemeris . 7.20.50 

Longitude in time - 5-34*01,45 

O I // 

in degrees - 83.30.15,00 

August i3^A, by T. D. P. 

b ^ , 

Jupiter's firft fatellite vanifhed by the watch - - 11.32.28 

6 or 8 feconds before the time noted it had not changed colour : a cloud 
came on, and hid it for about 8 feconds, and when it was gone, the fatellite 
had vanifhed. 

August 20th, by T. D, P. 

b . « 

Jupiter s firft fatellite vanifhed by the watch - 14.2.30 

The fky was clear, the glafs fteady ; here 1 expelled what happened, and 
was on my guard. The fatellite vanilhed at a fmall diftance from the body, 
f. e. before the contaQ, and without changing colour. 


37*a8i75 

17-52*50 

3 - 34 > 5 


O On 
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Dny. 

o On meridian, Auguft igih 
Equation of E- A. 

»9ih 


a3-57-»3.*5 
+ ». 5 

' / n 

23'57-i4.75 flow - 2.45,25 


Immediately before this obfervaiion, the watch was fet forward one hour 
without flopping it. By comparing this with the obfervation of the 12th, 
the watch loll daily, 3'.36'^6. 


The foregoing obfervation of time is only of ufe for the erroneous immer- 
fions of the 13th and 20th. 


Dey* 

O On meridian, Auguft 27th 
Equation of £. A. 

27 th 

Dajfm 

O On meridian, Auguft 29th 
Equation of £. A. 

Daily lofs - 3'.04",4 


23.41. 2'6,35 

+ 

~ / // 

23.41.28,6 flow • 18.31,4 

» , . 

23-35-i7»5 
+ 854 

» // 

*3*35'*9j 9 flow - 24.40,1 


An Emersion of Jupiter’s Satellite^ hj Lieutenant Colebrooke. 


29th Auguft, by watch emerged - - - 12.27.00 

Too flow at noon after the obfervation - ^ 24.40,1 

Lofs after the obfervation - • 1.25,5 

Emerfion - 12.50.14,6 

Ephemeris - 7*16.33 

Longitude in time . 5*33*4i>6 

in degrees - 83.25.16 

Observations 
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Observations bj/ T» D. P. 

* . . 

0 On the meridian, September 2 - 23.20.47 

Equation of E. A. - + 02,5 

' i n 

23.20.49,5 flow - 39-10.5 

A 

0 Altitude, 5th September - 21.53.55,5 

Refra£lion and parallax # - — 20 

Collimation - - +5* 

67.32.06 

0 Declination at the time and place - 6.14.26 

Latitude - 17 ' 53*32 

h , ,, 

From which data the time was - 22.41.10,0 

/ // 

By the watch - 21.53.55,5 flow - 47.20,5 

Whence the daily lofs was - 167^,7 

j 4 n Emersion of Jupiter’s first Satellite, 

The fky clear of clouds, and the glafs fteady, but the vapours had a per- 
ceptible motion through the tclefcope. The belts were very di{lin6l. 

5th 


VOL. I. 
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5th September, by watch emerged 

. - 

N. B. Full fplendor 14.2.15. Too flow at the altitude of the 

O taken after the obfervation 
Lofs after the obfervation, at 

Emerfion 

Ephemeris 

Longitude in time 

in degrees 


Observations by Lieutenant Colebrooke. 


© On the meridian, September 29th 
Equation of E, A. 


Equation of time 


k 

» 3 - 38 * 87.6 

+ 5»4 

*3-38'33.o flow 

83.49.46,4 

' ' ■■■■ flow 


O On the meridian, October ill 
Equation of E. A. 


Equation of time 


23-32. 17*3 

+ 5.7 

23.32.23,0 flow 

23.49.08,6 

flow 


Daily lob on folar time 


3'-05^i 


* . .. 
14 - 00-35 

+47.20,5 

— 54.4 ' 

14.47.01,1 

9 » 3-36 

5-33-S5.» 

o / // 

83 21. 18 


- 21.27,0 

- 11.13*4 


- 27.37,0 

- >6.45,6 


An 
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An Emersion of Jupuefs fust Salellile, 


h 

30th September, by watch emerged - - 9* 151^ 

Too flow at noon - +21.27 

Lofs till obfervaiion, at 185",! - + 1.15 

Kmerfion - 

Ephcmcris • 4.05 02 

Longitude in time - 5-3 2-£0 

o / n 

in degrees - 83.1230 


I fufpccl that a miftake was committed in writing dowm the time, and 

that it ought to have been 9.16.10# But this is as it is entered in the 
original book. 

15th OQober, at i'.48'' fet the watch forward one hour without flopping it. 

h , 

O On the meridian, 08 ober 15th - 23.51.53,5 

Equation of E. A. - + 6,8 

* / n 

23.52.00,3 flow - 7*59»7 

Equation of time - 23.45.31,7 fall - 6.28,6 

J’hc obfervaiion of the O palfage over the meridian was not taken on the 
next day after the emerfion as iTual, and betwreen the 17th and 18th the 
watch ran down, therefore the rate is afeertained from the mean time, com- 
pared with the 29th September, and ift Oftober. 

O 2 


And 
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And the vatch loft by the i ft - S73>6 daily. 


by the 2d 

i74>7 



Mean * 

- . »74.* 



Daily variation 

+‘1.5 



Daily lofs on folar time 

185.7 



^11 Emersion of Jupiter’s Satellite. 


16th Oftober, by watch emerged 

- 

- 

7-53-35 

Too flow at noon 

- 

+ 7*59>7 

Ij^Fs till obfervation at 185' 


+ 1.01,9 


Emerfion 

- 

8.02.36,6 


Ephemeris 

- 

2.29.17,0 

Longitude 

in time 

- 

5*33*19.6 


in degrees 

- 

0 / It 

83*19*54 

Itc.suU of the Observation of Longitude, 


29th Augufl, CoLEBROOKE 

8 * 3 . 25 .i '6 

83.25* 


•^th September, Pearse 

83.21.18 

83.21.18 


30lh do. Coll BROOKE 

82.12.30 

rejeSed. 


i6ih Oftober, Collbrooke 

83.19.54 

83.19.54 


Mean .. 

83-‘9-44.5 

83.22.09,3 


VIZIANJGARVM PALACE. 


An Observation of Jupiter’ 

s second Satellite^ by T. D. P. 

OQobcr, by watch emerged 

- 

• 

b . . 

7.16.06 


Full fplendor - 18.18 

Observaiiorn 
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Observations by Lieutenant Colebrooke. 


Equal Altitudes* 


* Fumulhoot riling 
falling 

7.48.10 

9.44.25 



* On the meridian 

By calculation 

8,46.17,5 

8 , 54 - 35.5 

flow 

/ // 

. 8.i8 

0 On the meridian, 2 2d 

Equation of E. A. 

i . . 

*3-50.14.5 
+ 7.0 




*3 50.81,5 

flow 

t it 

- 9-38.5 

23d OClober, * Fumulhoot riling 
falling 

b , , 

7 - 51-39 

9-29-05 



* On the meridian 

By calculation 

8.40.22 

8.50.46,2 

do V 

/ // 

- 10.24,2 

0 On the meridian, 23d 

Equation of E. A. 

» - 
23.48.10,3 

+ 7.6 




I 1/ 

23.48.17,3 flow - 11.42,7 

From the above, daily lofs • 125", 2 


jtifi Emersion of jupiter’s^m Satellite. 

k , ^ 

By watch emerged - - - 9-48.55 


22d 
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S2d 0(?lober, Jupiivt's fccoml Satellite emerged 
By Fiimulhoot^ watch flow 

b . 

I.of^ in 1.30 after emcrfion, at 125,2 

Emerfion 

Ephemeris 

Longitude in lime 

in degrees 


b , ^ 

23d Oclobcr, Jupiter, s firfl Satellite emerged - 9>4B.55 

By too flow - - 

k 

Lofs in 1.8 dXv^T FumuHioot pafled at 125,2 - +06,0 

Emeifion - 9-59*25>6 

Ephemeris - 4.26 08,0 

Longitude in time - 5-33-i7.6 

O / // 

in degrees - S3 19.54,0 


Mr. Max TON obferved this at Tlzacpatam^ and the two obfervations 
fliew only 39" difference of longitude; but the high hill that lies to the 
north of the palace bore from Beemulwiha, N, 8^.25' E. and by trigono- 
metry its diftance was 22,978 miles; therefore it lay north of BeemuIwiLsa 
I9'.a8'' and call 2' 52''. The palace lies 12'. 20^,3 to the north by obferva- 
tions at large, and therefore to the caft i'.48". But Beemuhvilsa lies to 
the call of Vizaepatam, Mr. Maxton’s eye, it may be prefumed, is not 
fo quick as Lieutenant Colebrookl’s, and will fuffice to account for the 

difference ; 


* ^ . 
7-10 06 

+ 8.18 

— 07,8 

7.24.16,2 

1.49.57 

5-34* »9>* 

o / // 

83.34.48,0 
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diflFcrcnce ; for, by a particular furvey round thefc parts, rizianagur fori 
does lie eaft of Fizacpatam^ 


NARRAINPOOR. 


Which, by the table of the route, lies weft of Fizianagarmn 

palace 2^ 

Observations by Lieutenant Colebrooke for Tim 

e. 

b , 

0 On thd meridian Oftober 31ft - 23-36.04,3 

Equation - - +6,4 


23.36.10,7 flow 

i '1 

23 49.3 

November ift - 23 34-39.5 

Equation - - -j- 6,8 


23 - 34 - 46,3 

- 25.13,7 

Daily lofs 

1.24,4 

An Observation of Jupiter’s Satellite^ 


Sky remarkably clear, and glafs ftcady. 

31ft O6lober, emerged by \vatch 

Too flow at noon - - - 

Lofs till obfervation at 84'',4 

h 

6.06.45 

23 . 49>3 

22,5 

Emerfion 

Ephemeiis 

6.24.56,8 

51.26 

Longitude in time 

S- 33 - 30.8 

in degrees 

0 / // 

83.22.42,0 


KALINCA^ 


Longitude in time 

in degrees 
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KALINGAF ATAM, 1784. 

Observations bj/ Lieutenant Coleurookb for Time, 
^ . .. 

O On meridian, November 7th - 23.50.56,5 

Equation of E. A. - + 6,8 


23 - 51 - 03.3 

flow 

8.56,7 

Caffiopaeae on the meridian - 8.49.48 

By calculation - 9.00.01,6 

flow 

- ^ 10.13*^ 


Therefore the watch loft i'.i6'',9 in 9 hours, and 205"*o6 daily* 

N. B. The watch had run down on the 5th, and the weather was changing 
from dry to cloudy, which ended in rain. 


For Longiiudcm 


An Emersion of Jiipitcr\s^r.y^ Satellite* 

Glafs ftcady, atmofphere rather thick 

^ . ir 

By watch emerged - ^ 3* 35 

Too flow by the ftar ... 

The ftar pafled after the cmerfion 36' j lofs for that time - — 5,1 


Emerfton 

Ephemeris 

Longitude in time 

in degrees 


8.23-43.5 

8.47.01,0 

5-36-4a.5 

O / i/ 

84- ‘ 0 - 37.5 


lECHjiPOORE, 
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JECHAPOORE, 1784. 
Observations by T. D. P. 

Double altitudes of Jupiter^ with the o€iant and artificial horizon. 


Tim, 

jl 


Angles, 


If 

8.10.03 

— 

A . M 

64.28.10 

Jupiter* s R. A. at the time 

- i7.2i.4'6,6 

»3-03 

— 

63.30.00 

Declination 

0 t // 

23.02.04 S. 

15.08 

— 

62.45.20 


b # // 

18.53 

— 

61.50.30 

0 R. A. at the time 

11.55.08,2 




Latitude by Colebrookf. 1 

784, fee Tabic. 

8.14.17 

Mean 

3i- 34»5 

0 / // 


Ref. 

- 1-34 

See obfervations at large 

19.06.45 


b , , 

From the above data, Jupiter had paffed the meridian 2«45.59,2, and 
the lime was - - 8.12.37,6 

Watch - 8.14.17 

I'oo fall - 1.39,4 

An Eclipse of the Moon. 

h 

aift September - 7.00.15 doubtful. 

01.40 begun certainly. 

02.40 ftrong fhadow came on. 

04.14 Penumbra touched a place which I name A. 
09.03 fhadow touched A. 

9.06.56 fhadow touched the limb at B. 

08. 1 1 PciMimbra going. 

10.12 limb not perfeQly bright. 

11.20 end certainly, and at B. 

P 


V^OL. I. 


By 
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By comparifon of the obfervations at A, it appears that the (hadow re- 
quired 4'. 49'' to move through the breadth of the penumbra. By compar- 
ing ihofe at B, it appears that 4^24" were then fiifhcient. 

The mean of thefe will be very near the truth; it is 4'.37". 


A 


Shadow came on - 

Advance of penumbra 

7.02.40 

04.37 

Beginning of eclipfc 

6.5803 

Shadow touched the limb 

Retreat of penumbra 

9.06.56 

+04-37 

End of eclipfc 

9-“-33 

Duration obferved 

Duration by epbemeris 

e.13.30 

2.08.30 

By ephemeris end 

Beginning 

+05.00 

3.28 

1. 19-30 

Duration 

2.08.30 

Ephemeris middle 

2 23-45 

Middle obferved by watch 

Too fall 

8.04.48 

1-39.4 

Ephemeris 

8.03.08,6 

2.23 45 

Longitude in time 

5-39-2.3»6 


O / // 

in degrees - 84.50.54 

• GAN JAM 
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C A N JJ M FOR r, 178a. 

Obscrvatiom by T. D. P. Latitude detcnnincd. 


4th September, horizon clear, oQ;ant - - 19.21.30 

6th, Very hazy, by fextant, and quadrant, both agreed - 19.21.03 

i6th Sextant - 19.21.50 

06 lant - i9-i9*50 

Mean - 19.21.03 


Thefe were taken from the top of the Chief’s houfe, the fea was the 
horizon; the height above the area of the fort was mcafured, but the 
height of that area was guefled at; the dip was taken correfponding to this 
height from the tables. 

Observation of Jupiter’s fourth Satellite » 

h , 

i6th September 1782, immerfion • - . 6.45.27 

The change of colour was noted at - 6.44.04 

Clouds prevented the obferving of the emerfion of this, and die im- 
merfion of the firit, which happened that night. 

GAN JAM CAMP, 1784. 

Observations by Lieutenant Colebroorz. 

k , 

0 On the meridian, Novembei 20th - 23 * 57 * 3^*3 

Equation of E. A. - + 05*5 

23*57*4i.B (low 
P s 


• 2.18,2 
© On 
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0 On the meridian, 21(1 

b , ^ 

23.56.00 


Equation of E. A, 

+05.5 



23.56.05,5 flow 

/ // 

- 3 54.5 

0 On the meridian, 2 2d 

93-54-<5.o 


Equation of E. A. 

1 

0 



23.54.20,4 flow 

- 5'59.S 

* g CassiopcecB^ 24th November. 


fWftWtr*. 

MidHi* Upper, 


Rifing - 7.28.20 

34.40 42.40 


Falling - 9.35.53 

*9-35 ®‘-37 

L 

On the meridian - 8.32.06,5 

32-07,5 3208, 5 = 

^ t ./ 

8-3*-07>5 


By calculation - 8.39.51,2 

Slow - 7.43,7 

Which compared with the laft folar obfervation, gives 91 ",3 daily lofs. 


An Emersion of Jupitcr*5^m Satellite. 

b , . 

24th November, by watch emerged ... 37*35 

Too flow by the ftar - - -j- 7.43,7 

Lofs after the emerfion, fX 91 ",3, - 7,3 


Emerfion - 6.45.11,4 

Ephemeris - 1.04.39 


Longitude in time - 5.40.32,4 

o / II 

in degrees 86.o8.o6 


JEHAUDJEPOOR, 
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JEIIAUDJEPOOR, 1784. 


Obserifations by LieiUenant Colebroore. 


Middle, 

A 

upper. 


^40 

17 th December. * t Cassioptecr rifing - 6.31.40 

42,03 


falling - 8.05.53 

55931 


* On the meridian - 7.18.46,5 

18,47 

b t n 

= 7.18.46,7 

By calculation 

- 

7.54.48,7 

Watch (low 

- 

36.02,0 

. A . . 

© On the meridian, 17th - 23.23.59,3 



Equation of E, A. - +1 



23.24,00 

flow 

/ n 

36.00 


An Emersion of Jupiter’s first Satellite, 


By watch emerged - - 6.21.25 

Too flow by the * - 36.02 

Emerfion - 6.57.27 

Ephemeris - 1.11.50 

Longitude in time - 5* 45 -37 

o / // 

in degrees - 86.24.15 


SOOBUNREEKA 
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SOOBUNREEKJ RIVER CJMP, 1784. 
Observations by Lieutenant Colebrooke. 

N. B. Opposite Jellaforc, on the Ballafore side of the river, 

k . - 


0 On the meridian, December 24th 

* 3 - 19 - 3 * 4.1 


Equation of E. A, 

— 1 



* 3 *» 9 ‘ 33*4 - 

/ n 

40.26,6 

0 On the meridian, December 25th 

h , 

• 23.18.12 


Equation of E. A. 

— X 



33- 18.11 flow • 

41.49,0 

Daily lofs 

82", 4 



An Emersion of Jupiter’s first Satellite. 


j 7th December, by watch emerged - « 8. 12.42 

Full fplendor. Too flow at the following noon - 40.26,2 

8.13.50 Lofs after cmerflon, at 82,4 - *--52 

Emerfion - 8.52.16,2 

Ephemeris - 3.04.14 

Longitude in time . 5.48.02,2 

o / // 

in degrees - 87-00.33,0 

An 
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J^n Emersion of Jupiter's second Satellite, 

a5th December, by watch emerged - - 6.04.40 

Watch flow - - 1 - 4 ®* 2646 

Lofs till obfervation, at 82'', 4 - + 23,2 

Emcrfion - 6.45.29,8 

Ephemcris - 55.57 

Longitude in time - 5»49*3258 

O / // 

in degrees - 87.23.12 


j 4 Comparisson of the Olrervntions for Longitudes with corresponding Obser^ 
rations at different Places, to fix the Longitudes of those which were U 7 ide^ 
ter mined. 


By T. D. Plarse. 

C A L C V T T A. 

The obfervaiory was at the Treafury Gate in Fort Willirm, 

Imnar Edipses, 

^ . .. 

1776, July 30th, Immcrfion at Calcutta - 17.01.1(5 

Greemvuh - 1108.21 t , ,i 

S-S'-i-SS 

As tills was not of the beft, 1 rejeft it. 

1779, November 23d, I reject the beginning, becaufe when compared 
with Tycho in the former part, it appears, from a like compaiifon of the 
Greenwich obfervations, that it is erroneous a full minute. The full i 'o* 

pernu us 
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pcrnicus is alfo rcjeflecl. And by comparing the end doubtful with Tycho 
and Copernicus of the latter part in both fcts, it appears to be the obfcrva- 
tion that mull be compared with the end at Greenwich, 


The body of Tycho touched 
palled 

Inimcrfion 
Emerfion 
Giinialdi touched 
The middle of Copernicus • 
'I'he body of Tycho touclicd 
pafled 

The end 


Calcmtm. 

Greenwich. 

Lengitude. 

h , ,, 

t . . 

•> . . 

*2 35*30 

6.42.29 

5.53.01.0 

36-53 

43.36 

17.0 

13*01.41.3 

7.0B.08 

33.3 

14.40.13.3 

8.46.*3 

50.3 

43 -o 6,8 

49*45 

ai.3 

15.01.44,1 

04.56 

908.59.5 

44.6 

11*39 

17,0 

06.23 

12.49 

84.0 

>5-39-45.6 

9.46.09 

3^6 

Mean, in time 

in degrees 

5-53-*8.3 
® . « 
88.22.04,5 


Jupiter’s Satellites. 

Fiom the beginning in 1774, till the 27th December 1777, the obferva- 
tions were made with a middling 18 inch rcflcQor. I allow 24" to compare 
it with the large refleQor at Greenwich, and 12" for their refraQor. The 
comparifon is of actual correfponding obfervaiions, except in two cafes, 
in which the Calcutta obfervaiions are one revolution later. The Longi- 
tudes of Paris and Stockholm arc taken from Wargentin, Phil, Tranf. 
vol. 67. Lunden, from thirty-three correfponding obfervaiions found in 
that fame paper. Of Chislehurst, from Wollaston, vol. 74. Of Cencia, 
O.iford, and Marseilles, from Pigot, vol. 68 and 76. Nagpoore and Chu^ 
nargur were communicated to me by Lieutenant Ewart, of the Bengal 
cftablifliment, who obferved at each place a confiderable time, 


Date 



i 774» Oftobcr 14th, 

lift* 


230. 

December 31ft. 
1776, November 1 ith. 


December 1 8th. 


1782* September 21ft. 

Oflober 9tb. 
17841 September 5th. 


Place. 

Time. 


k . . 

Calcutta, 

Stockholm, 

12.32.25 

07.52.00 

Greenwich, 

Paris, 

Geneva, 

Oxford, 

V 44-47 

8.5940 

8.30.26 


Immerfion, * 
Adt 

Caloutta, 

8.57.11 

Calcutta, 

Lunden, 

m 

Greenwich, 

11.25.47 

6.25.05 

ift Sat. 1 m. 

Add 

Calcutta, 

13.58.56,3 

Calcutta, 

Chiflehurft, 

153 J- 5 L 3 

9 - 38 - 48»5 

Calcutta, 

Marfeilles, 

15.58.21 

10.25.54 



Mean, 
volution I, 
Day 23d, 


— 24 Em. 

— s ^;5 


i^y. 13th, 


Ichapoore, 

Nagpoore, 

Koflim Kotta, 
Nagpoore, 

York, 

Greenwich, 

Paris, 

Beemulwilfa, 


8.05.58 

13.59.08,3 

* 5 32 03, 3 
9.38.29,5 


Mean by Jupiter’s Satellite, - 
By Lunar Lclipfcb, 

Refult — Longitude of Calcutta. - i 


A Lunar Eclipse. b 

The fiiadow touched the limb. 9.o'c.x'6,6 

844.22 I — 5.i'84'6 3.25.36 

Jupiter's Satellites. — — 

1 tt Sat. E. 7.09.48 

6.56.43 —5.18.46 i.37?7 

908,54 ^ ^ 4*31 913-25 

Refractor, 1 5 

J + glafs, 13 

9.2218 ^ — 9.25 06 

I ft Sat. E. Mean, 9.1 3.1 ^>5 
1447.01,1 — 12 14.46.49,1 


November 8th. 


Kalingapatam, 
• Chunargur, 


I ift. Sat. E. 

I —5.32.26 

0 . 


5 * 53 - 3 o »3 

5 - 5333»8 

5.5352,0 


5.53.28.5 188.21.07,5 
Longitude. 
lit Ttme. \In Bffprees, 


5.3940,6 8455.09^2 
5.31.51,0 82.5745 


5-33 34 »o 

I 5.36.34,5 84.08.370 
Observations 


VoL. I, 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Observations at large for determining the Latitudes ^Places. 


PbaenomeuoH 
and Face oj the 
Quadrant . 


{ Date . 


Arch of 96. 

Reading, | Falue. 


\Arcb of 90. 



I 7 » 3 . 

D.SD.N. 

^3 9 36,2 



a Aqailse, £. 

ot\. 

4 - 3 -» 8>3 

4.40-00 

4.3 


9th, 

— 




W. 

nth. 

6-3.01,5 

4.54.39,2 

4.55.00 

S 

E. 

izch. 

4. 3 *8 

4.39.29,6 

4.40.00 

4.3 

aCygni, W. 

9th, 

33 - '-aO’S 

31.19.19,3 

3 i*» 9 io 

35*3 

W. 

nth. 

33- 1*8,5 

31.18.26,; 

3 I- 18-30 

35.3 

FumulhootjE. 

nth. 

46. 2.18 

4343*32 

4344.00 

54.S 

a Pegafi, E. 

1 1 th. 

2 - 3*12 

I. 5.02,4 

1. 5X)o 

1 

W. 

I ith. 

0. 3.21 

0.51.11,3 

0.51.30,0 

0,8 

4 Stars, £. 






4 Stars, W. 






Algenib, E. 

f^ov. 

I. aoo 

o.t; 6 .i 5 

0.57.00 

0,9 

w. 

21ft. 

0. 300 

0.42.11,3 

042 30 

0.7 

Pole at 10 V . 


79 - 3*1 6 

74.53.18 

7453*30 

210,0 






+ 





Colliih. 

428,0 


1784. 






April 


Bdow the pole. 

228,0 

a Leonis, K 

23d. 

0. 1.04 

0.15.49,2 

0*15*55 

0 

«Urr.Maj.W. 


52. 3.29 

49.39.56 

49.4040 

67,0 

nr Leonis, W. 

25 th, 

a Z.09 

0.32.05 

0.3240 

0,5 





Collim. 

102 

a Urf.Maj.W. 

26th, 

52. 1.29 

49.11.484 

49.12.20 

67,0 

a Virginis, E. 


25. 1.01 

234045 

23.41.00 

*5 

« Lconis, W. 

27 th, 

0. 3.10,5 

0.4648 

0,47.00 

0,8 

V LeoDis, W. 


7. 2.14 

7. 8.01,6 

7. 7.20 

7 

7 Leonis, W 

28th, 

7. 1.20 

6.56.36 

6.57. 0 

7 

a Virginis, E. 


2 5.2 OX) 1 

z3.54.49 

23 5500 

25 

• Urf.M.jj.W. 

29 th, 

52. 0.12,5 

48.50.29,6 

48.50.50 

65 

• Virginis, F. 


25. 2.25 

24. 5.22 

24. 5.50 

25 

7 Lconis, W. 

30th, 

7 - 1 - 3 

649.07,2 

6.49.10 

6.5 

«nrf.Maj.W. 


52. 0. 9 

4848.5? 

48 49.40 

65 

a Virginia, R. 


25. 2.23 

24. 4.29 

24. 5.10 

25 

« Urf.Maj.W 

May 

5 »- 3*04 

48.3242 

48.32.00 

64 

• Virginis, £. 

Ift. 

25. 3.26 

24.19.52 

24,20.00 

26 





IN FORT WILLIAM, ScC, 


*15 


ORSERVAriONS ot largc for determining the Latitude^ of Placls. 


PhfruQ irnnu 
onJ Fii rej th( 
a-:*. 

Date. 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF 96. 

Value. 

Arch of 90. 

F.qua 
non np 

ftlit d. 

Aenith D.f 
tame lor- 
reded. 

Deiij.iation. 

\f.atttude h 
|f/;i ahferv- 
gallon. 

N tnu oj tit 
place and tt « 
orred L aiiti-J . 


1 

n SD.N. 







... 


5 Urf.Maj.W 

May 

46. 2.17 

43.43.06 

43.44.00 

54 

43 44-27 

58.13.58 

^i'i 

14.2931 

Pinnare Rivir, 

^Urf.Maj.W. 

3d. 

44 - i-io 

41.43.274 

4 >- 33 *o 

50,3 

41.3 J. 09 

5 ^^- 3-23 

N.l 

14.29 14 

North Uaiik, 

aVirginis, E 


26. 0.15 

24.29.05.5 

24.29 10 

26 

24 - 29 - 33'7 

10. 1.46 

S 

14.27.47,7 

0 , .. 

14.2835 

a, Virginis, E. 

loth, 

26. 2.22 

25.00 17,6 

2 5.00.40 

26,2 

25.0055 



1459.09 

OMbre *, 

c Urf.Maj.W 


{.4. 1.20 

31.375* 

41 37.20 ' 

49 

41.38.24,5 

56- 323 

N. 

14.24.58,5 

1442.03,® 

; Urf.Maj.W. 

I ztli, 

46. 0.2 2 

43.17.10 

43*710 

53 

43.1 S.03 

58.1358 

N. 

;* 4-55 55 

Mooaunnli.i- 

« Virginia, E 


26. I.2ii 

24.4.8.52 

21.48.50 1 

*5 

*449 

10 1 48 

s 

1447.28 

dooro. 

^ Urf. Maj. W. 


43 * 3''5 

4 *- 732 i 

41. 8.10 

44 

41. 8.35 

56. 3.23 

N. 

145448 


« Virginis, E. 

13th, 

26. 1.30 

24*494^*5 

4 * 

0 

0 

0 

*5 

2450.19,3 

10. 148 

S. 

1448.31,3 

a , ,, 

^Urf.Maj \V. 


4 ?- 5- *4 

4 *- 

4/. 7.10 

44 

41. 7.5;,7 

56. 3.23 

N. 

14 - 55 - 3 * *3 

145* 

5 Urf. Mai. W. 

19th, 

45 * 2*^7 

42.42.27,1' 

4242.10 

53 

4243 ***5 

58.13.58 N. 

15.3046,5 

Ongle, proper- 

• Urf.Maj.W 


44. 1. 1 7 

41.36.32 

'41.36.00 

50 

4 t. 37 -o 6 

57. 8.02,5 N 

1 5-30 56,5 

ly Wungole, 

« Virginis, F.. 


27. 0.22 

25.28.25 

25.2900 

»7 

25.29.09,5 

10. 1.48 


i 5 -* 7-*>»5 

0 , „ 

e;Urf..VLij.W 


43. 0.27 

40.3037 

40 .to to 

49 

40 3 i -**»5 

56. 3.23 


15.32.00.5 

15.29 18,2 

« Virginib, K. 

20th, 

27. 1.05 

25.35.01 

25.3500 

27 

2535.27,5 

10. 1.48 

1 

* 5 - 33 - 39»5 

Cliicoortce, 

^Urf.Maj.W. 


43 - 0.17 

40.26.13 

40.26.05 

49 

4026.58 

56. 

N. 

15-36.25 

» 5 - 3 S- 44*5 , 

« Virginis, £. 

2Zd, 

27. 1.05 

25 - 3 S-o« 

25.35.00 

27 

25.35.27,5 

10. 148 

S. 

* 5 - 33 - 39 'S 

Yenmunbender, 

^Urf.Maj.W. 


43 - 0-13 

4.U.24.29 

40.25.00 

49 

4025.33,4 

56 3-*3 

N. 

* 5-37 49*6 

* 5 - 46 . 2 ' 7*5 

X Urf.M.ij.W. 

23d, 

36- 3->5 

34 - 33-37 

3433-50 

39 

34.34.22,5 

50.23.42 

N. 

1549.09 

Vantipollam, 

•e Libra?, £ 


32. 3.2 r 

3051.25 

30.51.05 

34 

w 

30.51.49 

15. Soy 

S. 

15.43 46 

I 546 . 2 ' 7,5 

ac. Vijginis, E. 

25th, 

27. 2.15 

25.53 28 

25.54.00 j 

28 

25.5^.12 

10. J.48 

s. 

1552.24 

Baujictla, 

^ Urf. Maj. W. 


42- 3 - 3 

40. 6.00 i 

40. 5.50 1 

48 1 

40. 6.43 

I56. 3 23 N 

15.5640 i 

°ss^iz 


LiputenantColebrooki' had by this time acquired the art of uiing the quadrant, and hisobfervations 
will appear where I did not take any. The next is his, and where his are fubftituted, they will be marked C. 
He did obferve Chicoortec, the refult 1 had entered in my book, it was j 5®. 34'. 10" but his obfervation was loft. 


xUff.Maj.W. 

26th, 

36. 2.16 

3420.09,4 

34.20.00 

39 

3420.43,7 

50.2542 N. 

16.02.58,3 

a. T.ibrae, E. 


33- 0.20 

3*. 5.02 

31. 5.00 

34 

3 *- 5-35 

15. 8.03 S. 

1557.32 

X Urf.Maj.W. 

28th, 

36. 1.22 

34 8.44 

35. 8,05 

38 

34 9.02,5 

50.23.42 N 

16.1439,5 

% Libne, E. 

1 

33 - *-*S 

31.16.54 

31.17.00 

34 

31 - 17-31 

1 5. 8.03 s. 

16. 9.28 


Chundole, 

o , , 

6. 0.15,2 C. 
Sicacollum, on 
the North Bank 
of the Kiftna, 
o , 

16.12.04,3 


* The quadrant was pulled to pieces at Pinnate Camp, and the line of collimation had not been adjuftedt 

it was performed before it was next ufed. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION! 


1X6 


Observations at large for determining the Latitudes of Places. 


Ph/enomenon 
and Face of thi 
Stuadraut. 

p Datt. 

Arci 

Reading. 

OF 96. 

Value. 

A of 90. 

Equa- 
tion ap 
lud. 

Zenith Dif 
tance cor- 
reSed. 

DeclineUion. 

Latitude bj 
tbeohjerv- 
ation. 

Home of the 
place and tti 
correff Latitude, 


>7 84- 

D.SD.N. 

0 , ,, 

0 ^ ^ 


0 , „ 

40.41.08 

o,„ 

0 . 

16.26.^4,5 


fUrr.Maj.W 

. May 

43 - i-»h 

404043 

40.3955 

49 

57. 8.02,5N. 

Moodenooie, 


291^ 








i6.243'8,8 C. 

a Virginis, E. 


28. 0.21 

26.2414 

26.23.30 

29 

26.2421 

10. 148 S. 

16.22.33 

a Virginia, 

June 

28. 1.78 

26.41.22 

26.42.00 

29 

26.42.1 0 


1640.22 

Ellore, 

^Urf. Maj.W 

111. 

+ 1. 3-22 

39 * 8.16 

39.18.10 

48 

39 .i 9 tO 

56. 3 25 N- 

16.4413 

16.42.17,5 P. 

• Urf.Maj.W. 


43- 0.0S 

40.22 15.9 

40 22.20 

49 

40.23.07 

SI- »-o».sN 

16.4455.5 


« Urf. Maj.W. 


3 v 3-»7 

33-3 8-245 

33-3 840 

37 »7 

33.39.10 

50.2342 N. 

164432 


a Libra;, E. 


33 * 3-22 

3 1.48.06,3 

31.48.10 

35 

314843,2 

1 f. 8.04 s. 

1640.39,2 

1642.41,5 c. 

G Up. L. W. 

4th, 

5. 2.20 

5.18.10 

5.1 840 

5-0 

5.3418 

22.32.32 N 

16.58.1^. 

Soolaurum, 



1 


Scmedla. 

+ 

15.49 









Parallax, 

1,0 




A t „ 

aeVirglnis, E. 


28. 2.28 

26.55.26 

2655.20 

29 

i6.S5‘S^ 

I a 148 S. 

l6.54.O4C. 

1656.08,5 

a Virginib, E, 

I2th, 

28. 3.02 

26.58.04 

26.57.05 

29 

26.58.03,5 


i6.j6.if, 5 

Kajahinundree, 

?UrrMaj.W. 


4*- 2.15,5 

39- <-11*2 

39- *-2C 

46 

39. 2.01,6 

56. 3.23 N. 

17. 1.124 

16.58.43,6 P. 

It UrL Maj.W. 

1 2th, 

,35. 2X)9 

I33.20.50 

33.21.00 

36 

33 - 2 »- 3 * 

50.23.42 N. 

17. 2.11 


» Librae, £. 


[ 34 - 0-23 

32* 2.44 

32. 240 

35 

32 - 3-»7 

15. 8.04 S. 

16.55.13 

16.58.42 C. 

X Urf, Maj.W. 

13 th, 

35. 1.29 

33 -> 5-33 

33 -» 5 -oo 

35*5 

33.15-5* 

50.2342 N. 

17. 7.50 

Rajahnagur, 

0 Librae, E. 


27. 1.07 

25 - 35:-53 

^ 35-00 

27 

25 - 35-53 

8 - 34-33 S. 

17. 1.20 

7. 435 C. 

X Urf. Maj.W. 

14th, 

35. 1.29 

33»5 33»5 

33 - 15-55 

37 

33.16.21 

50.2342 N. 

17. 7.21 

Peddapore, 

at Draconis.W. 


51. 2.00 

48.1652,5 

48.16.10 

' 62,7 

48.17.34 

65.2436 N. 

17. 7.OZ 


at Libra. E. 


34 - 

32.10.05 

32. 9.30 

34.5 

32.ia22 

15. 804 S. 

17. 2.18 

0 . • 

Libra, £. 


27. J.07 

253553-3 

25.3440 

254 

25.36.12 

8 3433 S. 

17- 139 

17.435 P- 

/3 Scorpii, E. 

I 8th, 

3». 1.10 

36 1425 

26.13 40 

4»*5 

36.1444 

19.1 2.01,6 S. 

• 7 - 2 - 4 * 


vDraconis.W. 


36. 2.24 

3423.40 

342400 

39*0 

342429 

51.31.18 N 

17. 649 

17- 445*5 C. 

at Virginis, E. 

20th, 

28. 3.27 

27. 8.59,7 

27. 8.30 

29,0 

27- 9 -» 3*7 

10. 1. 48 S. 

17. 7-26 

G(joluopool- 

& Libra. E. 


27. 1.19 

25.41.09,7 

2541.30 

28,0 

25.41.48 

8.34.33 S. 

‘ 7 - 7-15 

loore. 

<Urf.Maj.V^'. 


41. 1.30 

38 - 53-30 

38.53.20 

440 

38.5409 

56. 3.33 N. 

17. 9.05 

0 • 

X Urf.Maj.W. 


35 - 1-23 

33.12.55,2 

33.1 2.50 

37 

33 * . 3 -* 5 

50.23 42 N. 

17.10.27 

17. 833.5 c. 

X Urf.Maj.W. 

2 ill. 

35. 1.16 

33 - 9 -So «6 

33. 9.20 

37 

33.10.12 

50.23.42 N. 

* 7-«330 

Tending and 










Miituur, 

« Librae, E. 


34 *-39 

32.19.18 

32.20.00 

35 

32.20.14 

58.1 8.04 S. 

17.12 10 

1°. 12.45 u. 

iSLjbr*. E 

2 2 ( 3 , j' 

27. 2.10 

25 51.16 

25.5020 

28 

25.53.06 

8 34-33 ^- 

*7*833 

biitca>\aurum. 



From 18th to 20th June 

+ 

1.50 




17.18.33 C. 

at Curons Bo- 

24th, 

10. 2 02 

9.51.30 

95040 

10 

951.15 

27.27.03,5^ 

17.35.48,5 

Ellmuchillce, 

realis, w. 









0 ' 

Scorpii, £. 


39 - 0-19 

36.4 2.06 

36.41.50 

43 

36.42.41 

19.12.01,6 S. 

*7-30.394 

J 7.33.1 4 C. 






IM FORT WILLIAM^ SCC* 


ObseIivatiom^ at large for determining the Latitudes of Places. 




Arch of 96. 







Pbaemmetton 


Reading. 



Equa~ 

Zenith Dif 

Declination. 

Lalitutle hj 

Name of the 

aadFaceoftht 

Date. 

Value. 

Arch tf 90. 

ttan ap 

tance cor- 

the Ol'fer*v 

place and its 

S^uadrant 




pUed. 

re3ed. 


at ton. 

lorrelt Latitude. 


178 +. 

D.SD.N. 

0 < , 

A . h 

• « 

0 $ H 

e * » 

0 , „ 


a Coronx Bu- 

June 









realis, W. 

27 th, 
)uly 
9 th, 

10. 1.08 

9.40.04,7 

9.3940 

9.6 

9.40.02 

27 . 27 . 03 , 5 N 

1747.01,5 

^obaurum. 

^ Scorpii, £. 

39 - *- 23-5 

? 6 .<;S. 0',4 

?6.37.20 

43 

36.58.27,2 

19.12.02 S 

17.46.25,2 

« > 4 ^- 59 »* C. 

a Scorpii, K. 

1 2tn, 

46. j.i 1 

43.40.27.6 

43 - 4 * -oo 

55 

4341.39 

25.56.12 S. 

17.45.27 

I'iitli: were made 






4 



with difficulty a. 

© Up.L.W. 


5.04.12 

3 * 50 '* 6,4 

3-504JO 

Rel.Se Par. 

3.6 

+ 

4 5-59 

27.55.02 N. 

t7.49.03 

cloudi. and 
w.nus, but thry 
were all bat could 





ocmedia. 

*5 47 




be had. 

«Lyr®. W. 

'icpt. 

22.0a29 

20.50.14 

2040.40 

33 

2a50.30 

38 . 35 . 26 , 3 N. 

17.44.56,3 

Vizacpatam, 

^ Lyrac, W. 

8th, 

16.01.20 

15-22.51 

15.22.10 

*5 

1 5.22.45.5 

39.07.16 N. 

1 7.44-30.5 

a Aquilac, £. 


9.03.27 

9.20.18,2 

9.20.00 

9 

9.20 18,1 

8.1 8.3 2,5 N 

17.38.50.6 

0 / 

^ Aquila, £. 

July 

12.02.05,5 

« 145-33 

11.45.10 

12 

1 1.45.34 

5.53.08.3N 

17.3842.3 

17.4*45 

a Curonx Bo- 






27 . 27 . 03 , 5 N 


BeemulwilfaCamp 

realis, W. 

14th, 

la 0.16 

9.29.32 

9.28.50 

9.5 

9.29.20,5 

« 7 - 57 - 43 *' 

V clear night, 

yDraconiSjW. 


35 - 3-07 

33 - 340 * 

3 3-3 3 -* 0 

370 - 

33-3413 

51. 31. 18 N 

17.57.05 


a Scorpii, K. 


39- 2*03 

37 - 3-1 1 

37 - *-40 

i 43 1 

37 - 3-38.5 

19.12.02 S. 

17.5 *36*5 

17.54.15 C. 

& Scorpii, £. 


146. 2.23 

4345-44 

434600 

55 1 

434647 

25.56.12 S 

17.5035 

SimachiUum, 

& Libras, £. 
a Coronx Bo- 


28. 0.08 

26.1 8.3 1 

26.19.00 

20.5 

26.19 *4 

8.34.33 S. 

17.44.41 

0 . „ 

17.46.28,8 C. 

realis, W. 

8th, 

|ia 1.95*5 

9.3859 

9-3840 

9*5 

9.38.59,0 

27.27.03, 5N1 

17.48.04,5 


The four following Obfervations were taken by a quadrant made by Ramsdek, eighteen inches radius, 
which (hewed Altitudes, 


a Lyra:, 
/SLyia:, 


% Lyras, 
K Ly ras. 


a Lyrac, ^ 
a Cygui. 

Aquarii, 
O’ Cephei, ^ 
0 Aquarii, 


Aug. 

73- 3 *o 

69.17.13,665.17.35 

— 22 

69.1 7.02,3 

38.35.26,1 N. 

(17.52284 

29ih, 

79.03.00,9174.45 47*3 

74.46. 0 

—15,6 

74-45-3 « 

33.07 16 N 

17.52.540 


8503. 2 

»o.Z4 24 

80.24.50 

— 10 

80.24.27 

8.18.32 N. 

'7-54 5 

8th, 

■<3.00,12 

77-5832 

77.58.47 

— 12 

77.5828 

55308 K. 

1 7 54.40 

3503-1* 

33-3546.3 

33-35-00 

38 

33.36.01 

51 31.18 N. 

*7-55-17 

9th, 

22.00.04 

zo.39.16 

20.38.30 

20 

2039.13 

383526 N. 

1756.13 

22.00.0 5 

20 39.42 

20 39.00 

20 

29.3941 


'7 -55-45 


55.03.08 

52.19,27,3 

52.18.50 

75 

5 2.20.1 8,6 

3427.59,5 S. 

17.52.29 

. 28th, 

1 0.00.2 3, ^ 

9.32.50 

9-33-00' 

10 

9-33-05 

b.i8.32,5N 

*7-51-37.5 

.31ft* 

55.03.07 

52.19.01 

52.1840 

75 

52.2006 

34.2759*5 s. 

17 S2.(>6,5 


2 2 OO.C6 

20 40.09 

20 39.30 

20 

20.40. 1 5 

38.35.26 N 

17.5511 

. Sept. 

2S.OI.J 3 

26.3446,6 

26.^5.00 

29 

26.3522 

44.31.05,3.^1 

I7i5.f3.3 

. 3(1, 

25.03.30 

24.21.37,3 

24.22.00 

*5 

24.22.14 

6.30.33 S.| 

17.5141 

. 27th, 

46.02.22 

4345*7.3 

4345-0- 

55 

43.46.04 

61.40.42 N 

*7-54-38 


20.OO.OO 

24.20.30 

24,22.20 

25 

24.22.50 

6.30.33 S. 

17.52.17 

1755.28 

17.52.14 


Beemulwilfa, 
jHcad Quarters, 

I 7.53 32 P. 

^ c3 
" * - 
s 

G » 

c ^ 


“I 

C S 

^ b 

& 


* From the reading of « Aquilx. 29th Auguft, fubtrafl 48", + and from^ Aqailse 45" 








A S T R 0 N 0 ^ f 1 C A L OBSERVATIONS 


Observations at hir^vjhr dof(>rminhi^ the Latitudes of Places. 

From henccforurard all the Obfervation*. wirv taken by Lieutenant Colsbrookk. 


Arch 01 ijO 

Ph (^' Nom'‘mn 

43nJ Fme of ff'e Diift RraJtug. I'ah 
ant . 


tqua /‘'futb Dtf' Latuudfi. Ka’/te of the 

I'ahte. Anh oj ifo tiou op tame <. or DccRnation tfeOlfri pla.en>dits 

pin A. rilled. atiou. or red Latit/ufe. 


D.SD.N. , ^ 

« Ccphci, W.|od 16.01.24. 4 5.32.06,8 43.31.30 
^ Acjaain, E zzCi , 26.0026 243355,624-33.30 
« C)'gm. \V. 28.00.15,8 26.21.35,5 26.22.00 

aCephei, W 4601.25 43.32 32.9 43.31.46 
Afjuarii, E. 26.00.26 ^4*33-S 5.6 24.33.35 
a Cv»ni, W 25th, zS 00.27 26.26.51,926.27.00 
jfCcphei W. 4602,00 43 36.30,2 43.35.50 
Aquani, E. 26.oai9 2j.3q.oo 

7 LaeeiU‘,W. 261/1.133.01.23 31.20.25,2 31.20.00 


Fumulhoot.E. 5 r .03.07 48.34.00.8 4.S.33 30 
« Cepbei, W. 3 111, 46.02.00 43 * 35 - 37»5 + 3 - 3 S ‘00 


^ At^uarii, E. 
aCtplici, W, 
p Aquaiii, E. 
Fumulhoot,E. 
L'affiopsa;, 
W. 

* Aquarii, E. 


Fumulhoot.E. 52.01.11 

E'emulhootfE. 9th, 52.01.28 
aiAndromedis, 

W. io.oa02 

7 Pegafi, E. 4.03.02 

ftAndromedis, 

W, nth, 9.02.27 
7 Pegafi, E, 5.00.05 

Fumulhoot.E. 14111,53.00.10 
0 Cafilop.'eae, 

W, 4* .01. 2 8 


49.03.54 4904.00 
49.11.22,149.11.20 

9.2322,4' 9.23.30 
4.28.04 4.27.30 

9.0614.5' 9.05.40 
443-27 i 4 - 41 - o 
494 S- 38 . 7 j+ 9 - 45-30 

38.52.37.1 38.52,00 


26,00 1 8 24.30.2 4/) 24 30.00 
Nov j6.01.26 43 - 32 - 59'3 43 - 3 *-S 0 
ift, 26.00.23 24-32-36,5 24.32.20 
52.00.08 4848.30,94848.30 

4201.29 39.^9.18,439.49.00 
3d, 20.02.26 19,2433,5 19.24.00 


7 LaccrtK.W. 33.00,11 31.01.05,1 31.01.30 

* Aquarii, E 4th. 20.03.10 19.31.34,9 19.31.30 

7 Lacertn:,W. 33.00.00 3056,15* 30.55.20 

aAndromedis, 

W. 5th, 1000.27 9.3422 9.3420 

7 Pegafi, E. 402.06 41545,71415.00 

aCephei, \V. 7th, 46^30.21 43.1643,743.17.00 


" o 1 # 1 o / // o , „ 

53 +3 32.42.1 6 1.40.42,2 N. I S.0S.00 Vizwnagur Pa- 

26 2431.08.8 6.50.33 S. 18.03.35,8 lace, 

28 26.22.1 5.8 44.3I.o5,3N. 1 8.08.49,6 

54 43-33 03-5 6 1.40 42»2N 18.07.38,7 o . - 

26 2434 »i -3 ^-30-33 S. 18.03.38,3 18.05.52,3 

28 26.2624 443 r o 5,2N 1 8.03.41,2! Brimfmg, 

54 43-37-®4-J 61.40.42.2N. 18.03.38,1' , ^ 

26 24.30.51.5 6.30.33 8 18.00 1 8,0;! 3.01 59 

3 M 31-2047 49.10.48 N 17.50.01 iantipollum, 

64 48.3449.5 30.45.25,6 S. 1 7.49 23,8 "7.49.42.4 

54 43-36-13 61. 4042, 2N. 18.05.29,2 Cluntulwilfa, 

25,7 243a38 6.30.33 S 1800.05 118.02.17,1 

54 43.33.48.6 61 4042,2N 18.06.53,6 Narrainpoore, 

26 2 J.3 2-54-3 6.3033 S 1802.21,3 

65 4849-35-5 30-45-2 5»6 S. 1 8.0408,9 

48 39 - 49 - 57-2 S 7 - 57-50 N 1807.52,8 i8.05.r8,7 

20 19.24 36.8 1.21.30,6 S. 1 8.03.06 2jKundavviira, 

34 31.01.51.6 49.ia48 N 18.08.56,411*8.06.01,3 

20 19.31.52.5 1.21.30,6 S. 18.10.21 9 rimorgudha, 

34 3056.21.549.1048 N. 18.1426.5 iIj l'2.2'4,2 

Sicacolc Camp, 

934 - 3 » 27-53-56 N. 18.19.25 „ , 

4 4 * 5-27 i3.59-*o N. 18.14.37 '81701 

53 43.1745 6 1. 40.42, zN. 18.22.57,2 Kalingapatam 

Camp, 

65 49 -O 5-02 3 o. 45 -» 5»6 S. i 8 19.36.4 18.21.16,8 

04 49-1Z.25 1 8.26.59.4 Kulliparoo, 

10 9.23.36 27.53.53 N. 18.30.17 a , ^ 

S 4-27-5* *3-59-07 N. 18.26.59 18.2R.39 

Coffeboogautn, 

10 9.06.07 27.53.53 N. 18.47.46 o 

4 »S 4 4 V *8 I 3 * 59 - 07 » 5 N. 18.42.25.5 18.45.05,8 

67 49-46 4*-4 3045 - 22>5 S- 19-01-19 Kutwaul Ta- 

lanl>> f , . 

56 38-53-04*6 5 75746,7N 19.04.42.1 19.03.00.3 


IN FORT WILLIAM^ &C. 

Observ \tions at large for determining the Latitudes of Places. 
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Phernomenon 
andba^tbj the 
^adrant. 

Diite. 

Arcji 

Reading, 

OF 9^, 

Value. 

1 

Atchof 00 

Eqm- 

tmof- 

fiud. 

.1 

Zenttb DiJ- 
tance cor- 
reded. 

Declination 

I 

Latitude f>j 
tse o' /era. - 
\utlO/t 

Name of the 
tl'Jte ana t*' .,r- 
rccl L.,iituUc. 


178+. 

D.SD.N. 


- 






aAndromedis, 

Nov 








It hs poor, 

W. 

15th, 

901.10 

844-42.5 

8.45.00 

8, 

8.45.00 

27.53.59 N 

i9.OP.59 

0 / 

7 Pcgafi, E. 


S-oi 23 

5 ‘^5-25*3 

5.05.00 

5 

v.0517,5 

13-59-13*3^ 

i 9 .o 4 . 3 c,« 

190645 

7 LaceriJ, W. 

16th, 

31.03 10 

29.50.20 

29.4940 

33 

29.50.33 

49.1 0.+5 N 

19 20 1 ^ 

' jr.a.<poore. 

FumulhootyK. 


33 - 01 . 1 5 

50.01.54,3 

50.02.00 

67 

5ao3 04,2 

icwj.522,5 s. 

19.17.41,7 

191^57 

7 Lacert®,W. 

17th. 

3 »- 03-*3 

29.51.39,1 

2QJI.OO 

33 

29.51.52.6 

40.104^5 N 

19.18.524 

i\iunfoor Cot« 










i-i^* 0 . „ 

FumuIhootjE 


33.01.10 

49.59404 

49-59 30 

67 

50.0042.2 

3 a 45.2 2,5S 

19.15.19*7 

19 17.05,5 

£. 

18th. 

53 -oi -24 

50.05.51,6 

50.05.10 

67 

5ao6.48 


19.21.25.5 

03 njciin 

$ Cafllopaea:, 










W. 


41.00.13 

38.31.58 

18.31.00 

.46 

38.32.15 

57 - 57-53 N- 

19,25.38 

1923-3^ 

I* umulhootyE. 

25t1l, 

53.02.06 

50.1 2.00,7 

50.1 2.00 

67 

50.13.07.5 

3 a 4 S. 22 , 5 S. 

19.27.45 

Piaghee, ^ 

0 Caflioparx, 









0 , 

W 


4rjoo.03 

3 *-* 7 - 34.7 

18.26.50 

45.6 

38.27.58 

57 - 57 -SO*cN. 

19.29.55 

19.28 50 

Fumulhoot^E 

26th, 

43.oa.i4 

50.15.31,7 

50.15.30 

67 

50.16.38 

30.45.22.5 S. 

* 9 -. 3 i-i 5-5 

Maluodee, 

$ Cadlop^cx, 









0 • 1, 

W. 


40.03.25 

38.23.11 

38.23.10 

45.6 

38.23.56,1 

57.57.53 N. 

1933-57 

ig 3 j., 6,5 

Fumulhoot,E. 

^th, 

53-0304 

5a25.ii,8 

50.24.40 

67 

5a26o2 

30 - 45 - 22-5 

194040,5 

IVJanickpaLain, 

flsAndromeJis. 










W. 


8.0Z.29 

8.10.52,2 

8.ia50 

8 

81059,1 

27.53 59 oN. 

19.43.00 


a Cafilopa^, 









» . » 

W. 


38.00.01 

35-37-564 

35-37-30 

40,8 

35-38-24 

55.21.230 

1942.59 

1941 50 

Fumulhoot, E. 

Dec. 

53.03.21 

50.32.40 

50.32.30 

67 

50.32.42 

3045.22.5 S. 

1948.19,5 

jaggernn-.t. 

7 Pegafi, £. 

4th, 

6.00.2 1 

5-46- f 3«7 

5.46.30 

6 

5-46.43 

13-59 

19.45.56,5 


a Cairiopa:ar. 










W. 


37 - 03-22 

35-3306,3 

35-3240 

4 * 

35 - 33 - 34»2 

5521.23 N. 

1947-49 


aAndrompdis 









0 . * 

W, 


8.02.12 

8.03.26 

8.03.00 

8 

i 8x13.2 1 

27 53 59 N 

195038 

1941.50 

aAiidromedi!*, 










W. 

7th, 

8.01.21 

7 - 53 - 1 7»5 

7 - 53-20 

8 

7 . 53-*7 

27.53.59 N 

20.00.32 

.\hmetpoot 

A Cainopxa;, 










W. 


37.oz.26 

35-20.48 

35.21.00 

40 

35-21.34 

55.21.23 N 

‘ 9 - 59-49 


I Cafliopxae, 










W. 


45.01.24. 

4235.52 

42.36,00 

52 

42.3644 

62.36.07 N 

19 ? 9-»3 


7 Pcgnfi, E 


6.01.06 

5.54.12 

554.00 

6 

5.54-12 

1 3 - 59-1 3 - 3 ^ 

' 9-53-25*3 


y) Cetiy £ 


33.01.05 j 

31.1230,7 

31 12 00 

34 

3 «. 12.40*4 

1 1. 19.35 s. 

* 9 - 53-1 f 4 


6 Cell, £. 


31.00.17 

29.1 1.13.3 

29.10.30 

32 

29.11.23.6 

9.17.47 b 

19.53.36,6 

19.56.40,2 

a Caflioptea, 










W. 


37-0205 

3 5 -" - 34.3 

35.11,00 

40 

35 **-57 

55.21.23 N 

20.09.26 

deeply. 

SCaffiopaa*, 










W 

8th, 

41.02417 

38.57-27,1 

38.57.00 

46 

38.57 59,6 

59 X )''.56 N. 

200S.56 

. / 

9 ) Ceti, E 

^ A nH 1 k 


33.02.00 

31.24.22,6 

31.2400 

34*4 

31.24.46 

11.19.35 s 

20.05 1 1 

2C-O7 11 

flv A* UVI A UlAIwU 1 ^ 9 

w. 

9th. 

84 >o.o 8 

7 - 33 - 3 * 

7.33.00 

7*5 

7 - 33-23 

27.53.59 N. 

20.20.36 

RJlunut, 

^ Pcgafi, £. 


6 . 02.32 

6.15.18 

6.J 5.30 

6 

6.15.30 

13.59.13 N. 

20.1443 

20 1 7 40 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Observations at large for determining the Latitudes o/* Places. 


r, 


Arch 

OF 96. 







PbaiMomenon 






Zenitb DiJ- 


Latitude by 


and Face of tht 

Date. 

Reading. 

Value. 

Arch of 90. 

tance cor- 

Declination, 

the ohferv- 

place and as cor- 

i^Jrant, 



reeled. 


atioH. 

re£l Latitude, 

y CalSopaear, 

1784. 

Dec. 

D.SD.N. 

0 * » 

0 / » 

- 

• * » 

0 t // 

D , 

Sowla^nda, 
near Kutuck, 

W. 

loth 

41.02.22 

30.04.02,6 

3903-30 

46 

3904.30 

59.51.5+ N 

20.28.21,7 

0 . 4 

2 a 26 . 33,5 

n Ceti* E. 


33 * 03*3 

3 I- 43 S 9 

3 * 43-30 

35 

31 - 44-20 

1 1.19.35 S. 

20.24.45 

z Caf&opxae, 






62.36.07 N. 


Koomerc.ih Ri- 
ver, north fide. 

W. 

15 th, 

44,02.16 

41.50.094 

41.4940 

5 > 

4! 50.45.7 

20.45.21,3 

• Pifcium, E. 


20.00.29 

18.57.44.7 

18.57.40 

*9 

18.58.01,4 

1.43.03 N. 

2C.41.04.4 

0 . /f 

20.43.13 

A CafTiouxa:, 

17111. 



[chaujepoore 

W. 

36.02.20 

34.26 1 8,5 

34.26.00 

39 

34.26.48.3 

55.21.23 N 

2054.34,7 

River, north 
fide, « 


Ceil, E. 

7 Callil 3 PTT*, 


34.01.04 

32.18.19,3 

38.08.20 

35 

32.08.55 

11.19.35 S 

20.49.20 

2051.57 

Chorakootee, 

W 

^th, 

41.00.15 

38.31.50,5 

38,32.30 

45 

38 - 33 .«S .3 

59.32.54 N. 

20.59.28,7 

w Caniopxx, 





(;q.o6.^6 N. 



W, 


40.02.1 8 

38.06.02,1 

S 9 .oi;.$o 

44 

38.06.30 

21.0026 


fi Ceti, E. 


112 . 01 . 04 . 

30.15.49,3 

30.15.20 

33*3 

30.16.08 

9-1747 s. 

2c.58.2i 

20 59.09 

^ CaiTiopxx, 

20th, 



Raneeka Tau- 

W. 

44.00.29 

3 i- 274+'7 

41-27-30 

50 

41.28.27,4 

Sz.iSjoi N 

21.07.40,4 

laub, 0* . , 
21/5646 

^Ccti, E. 

a Cafiiopxx, 


23.00.29 

2142.06 

2142 00 

22 

21.42.25 

0.16.12 S. 

21.05.53 

ICaunfe Baunfe, 

W. 

2lft. 

36.01. 15 

3 W- 39*3 

1 

34-05-20 

38 

34.06.08 

55.21.23 N 

21.15.15 

^ Cafllopxs, 


40.01.16 




59.06.56 N. 





37 -S:*- 05*7 

37.51.00 

4 ^ 

37-5 *-47 

21.15.09 


9 i Ccti, £. 


34.02.24 

32 - 3 *-xo .3 

02,30.40 

36 

32.31.31.2 

1 *19.35 s. 

21. 1 1.5^2 

Off! 

fl Ceri, E. 


32.02.06 

3030.45,7 

30.30.20 

33 

30.31.06 

9.1747 S. 

21. 13.19 

2 *.i 3 . 52.3 

a Cailiopsex, 



33 - 55-30 





AumnuUa, 

W. 

22d, 

16j0O.2^ 

53 - 55-33 ‘ 

38 

33-56095 

55.21.23 N 

2i25.i3.ii 


« Ceti, E 

c CaGTiopsx, 


3+-03.I2 

32 - 3957*3 

32.39.40 

35*4 

32 . 4 a 24 

11.19.35 S. 

zi. 2 a 49/3 

21.23.01,2 

Danmdurpoor, 

W. 

23d, 

43.02.24 

40.57.054 

40.57.00 

49*3 

40.57-52 

62.3607 N. 

2 *.38.14,3 

vAndromedis, 




j 



W. 


20.03.25 

19.38.10,5 

19.37.40 

21,8 

19.38.17 

41.17.22 N 

21.39. 5 / 5 ' 


ixpifciunif E. 


21.00.24 

19.5148 

1951.00 

21 

*95145 

1.43.03 N 

2 1.34.48/: 

0 , *» 

Ceti, £. 


23.02.18 

22.09.47,2 

22.10.00 

22,4 

ZZ.10.16 

0.36.32/58. 

21.33.44,- 

21.36.38 

( Cafliopxx, 







Soobanreeka 

W. 

24U1, 

43.02.06 

40.49.10,8 

40.49.00 

49 1 

40.* 9.54*4 

62.36.07 N 

2146 12,6 

River, at Kauje 

S Ccti, E 


23.03.09 

22.19.54 

22.19.30 

22 

22.20.04 

0.36.3 X S. 

2143.32/j 

Gaut, on the 

I Caffiopxx, 


i 

Ballafore fide. 

W, 

26th, 

43*01.30 

40.46.10 

40..} 6.00 

49 

40.46.54 

62.36.07 N. 

21.49.1 3/) 

n . " 

f Eridani, K. 


34.oao6 

31.5508 

31.55.08 

35 

31 - 5 S -43 

10.13.Z&6S. 

21.42.16,4 

2145.18,5 

« Cafliopxz, 

27 th, 


59.06.56 N. 


Jellafore Camp. 

W. 

3903.02 

37.16.49 

37.16.00 

48 

37 -* 7 -* 3 

21.49.43 

0 t * 

0 Ceti, E. 


2303.10 

22.20.20 

22.20 00 

24 

22.20.34 

0.3632 S. 

21.4402 

2*46-53 

41 Ceti, E. 

28 th, 

35-01.27 

33.1+40,6 

33.14.00 

38 

35 -' 4 -S 8’3 

11.19.35 S. 

z 1.55.23,3 

DantoonCamp. 

2 )' CafHopxse, | 








0 , // 

w.l 


39.02.1 1 

37 « 6 . 3 i ,5 

37.06,00 

43 

37.06.59,3 

59.06.56 NJ 

11.59.56,7 

21.57.40 






IN FORT WIILIAM, ctc. J21 


OnsERVATioNS ttt lov^e for determining the Latitudes of Placls. 




Arch 

OF g6. 







PhtrtiomeMM 





V 

Zenith DiJ- 


Latitude hj 

Name of the 

auJ Face of the 

Date. 

RcaSng. 

Falue. 

Arch of go 

tance cor- 


the o'fer^- 

place Its cor- 

l^adrant. 





rtSed. 


ttion. 

reSt Latitude. 


• 7 *+., 

D.SD.N. 


0 . 


® ' * 

1 

0 ,, 


7 Cafliopxx, 

Deo. 







22.07.1 8 

Khutnagur, 

W. 

29th, 

39.03.21 

37 - 25 -»o 

37.24.40 

42 

37 -*S -37 

« Ceti, E. 
7 Cafliopsex, 

30th, 

35.02.06 

3319 30«6 

33-1910 

37.16.30 

37 

33 -i 9 - 57»3 

11 . 19-35 S. 

2 2 . 00.2 Z 
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Mokurrum- 

VV. 

39.03.0z 

37.16.4g 

4 * 

37.17.22 

59 - 3 »- 5 S> 5 N. 

22.15.33,5 
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39.01.08 

36.51.19.7 

43 
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0 , ./ 

13 Ceti, E. 
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35 28.20 

37 
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II. 1935 S. 

22.09.4 J 

22 12 52,1 

7 Perfei, W. 

31ft. 

12.00 29 

30.12.44,7 

30.1 3.00 

33 

30 -» 3*54 

52.37.59 N. 

* 2 -* 4 - 33>6 

KaiTai River, 

/? Periei, W. 


18 03.14 

17.40.504 

1740.30 

16 

17.4r.5S.* 

40.0640 N. 

22.2541,8 
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24.01.26 

22.55 29*3 

22.55.00 

*4 

22.55.39 
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0 , , 

1 2 Eridani.E. 

Jan. 

55.02.16 

52.0S.54.5 

52.09.10 

73 

52.1 ai 5,3 

29.51.02 S 

22.19.13,3 22.22.1 1,3 
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1 


W. 

4 th, 

39.00.10 

36.3808,7 

36.37. to 

42 

36.38.34,3 

59.06.56 N. 

22.28.10,7 

Midnapoor 
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Fort, 

W. 


42 - 03-07 

40 07.46 

40.07.30 

4 « 

40.08.26 

62.36.07 N. 

22.Z7.4i 

0 , • 

oCeti, E. 
( Cafliopxx, 

5th, 

2402.00 

22.58.07,5 

22.58.00 

24 

22.58.48 

00.36.32. S. 

22 Z 2 .i 6 

22.25.08,3 

W. 

42.03.05 

40.06.53 

40.06.00 

48 

40.07.1 5 

62.36.07 N. 

22.28.53 

Bunpoor, 

1 Ceti, E. 
« CafTiopx.e, 


2 f.02.06 

23.00.46 

23.00.30 

24 

23.01 02 

0036.32 S. 

22.24.30 

22 26 41 

W 

f)th. 

3803 (2 

36-24 57»7 

j6.25.00 

43 

36.25.42 

59.06.56 N 

22.41 14 
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wul. 

1 2 r.ridani,E. 


S3 03.22 

52.2536,4 

5225.30 

75 

52.26.48,2 

2951.02 S 

22.35.46,2 

0 , . 

2238.30 

7 Perfei, W. 
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3J.03 09 

29 4953»6 

2949 20 

33 
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52.37.59 N. 
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56.00 10 

5*3424 

52.3440 

74 

5*-35 46 

29.51.02 S. 

22.4444 

2246 16,5 
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3 » -03.05 
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33 
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22.49 *7 

Chill 'i\i 1 ound, 
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56.0c.c9 
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52.3400 

74 
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Z9 5 ix >2 S. 

22.44 18 

A , « 

22 4b 52,5 

7 Perfei, W. 

lOth, 

32.00 03 

3001.19,8 

30.01.00 

33 

30.01.42,5 

; •.37.39 N 

22.36.16,5 
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1 
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52.2205,:! 

^ 52.22 10 

74 

5 * 33 ‘*».r 
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2232.19,7 
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Mr. ni) Knows publiHied, in the Lady’s Diary, a Theorem fimilar to mine, page 71 . he (heweJ it 
to me lad year; my original Book of C)bfervatioii% convinced him, that his publication could not have 
been known to 111c whcti I wrote the 'I’licorcm. 

VoL. I. 
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III. 

A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND, 


Etif; fared on a Copper Plate^ hearing dale twenty-three yenrf: before Christ, 
and discovered among the ruins at Monguelr. 

1 lanOated from the Original SanfaU, by Ch\rles Wilkins, Efq. in the Year i78f 

DEB P A A L DEB* 


Prospi u n y ! 

H IS wiflics arc accompliflicd. His heart is fteadfaft in the caufe of 
others. He \Nalks m the paths of virtue. May the achievements 
of this fcjrtunate Prince caufe innumerable blcffinqs to his People ! 

By difplaying the flrength of his genius, he hath difeov^red (he road to all 
human actjuiremcnts; for being a Soo^ol (t) he is Lord of the Univerfe. 

iiopaal. King of the Woild, poffelfed matchlcfs good Fortune : he was 
Lord of two Brides; the Earth and her Wealth. By companion of the 
learned, he was likened unto Preetoo, (2,) Sogor, (3,) and others, and it is 
credited. 

When his ininimcrablc army inarched, the heavens were fo hllcd with the 
(luft of their feet, that the birds of the air could reft upon it. 

* In this tranQation the San/mt names are written, ai they are pronounced in Brnga!; hut, in the 
following paper, the tranflator has adopted the more elegant pronunciation of J ardnes and Casinnir 

R 2 He 
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He aded according to vih^t is written in the Shastra^ (i,) and obliged the 
different fefls to conform to their proper tenets. He was bleffed with a fon, 
Dhormo Paal^ when he became independent of his forefathers^ who arc in 
heaven, 

Ilis elephants moved like walking mountains ; and the earth, opprefled 
by their wx-ight, and mouldered into duft, found refuge in the peaceful 
heavens. 

He went to extirpate the wicked, and plant the good; and happily his 
falvation was effected at the fame time : for his fervants vifitcd Kedaar, (2,) 
and drank milk according to the law : and they offered up their vows, 
where the Ganges joins the ocean, and at Gokornoa^ (3,) and other 
plates, (4.) 

When he had completed his conquefts, he rcloafed all the rcbellioui^ 
princes he had made captive ; and each returning to his own country laden 
with prefents, rcflcclcd upon this generous deed, and longed to fee him again ; 
as mortals, remembering a prc-cxiftcnce, wifh to return to the realms of 
light. 

This prince took the hand of the daughter of Foiobol^ Raajaa of many 
countries, whole name was liofinaa Dcbee ; and he became fell led. 

The people, being amazed at her beauty, formed different opinions of 
her; ibme faid it was Lockte hcrfelf in her lliape ; others, that the 
earth had affumed her form ; many faid it was the Raajaa’s fame and reputa- 
tion; and others that a honfehold goddefs had entered his palace. And her 
wifdem and virtue let her above all the ladies of the court. 


Thi: 
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This virtuous and praifc-worthy princcfs bore a fon, Dch Petal Deb, as tlic 
fliell of the ocean produces the pearl : 

In whofe heart there is no impurity ; of few words, and gcnilc manners ; 
and who peaceably inherited the kingdom of his father, as Bodheesotuo (ij 
fucccedcd Soogot, 

He who, marching through many countries making cunqiiefts, ariivcd with 
his elephants in the forefts of the mountains of Beeud/ij/o^ (2,) wljcrc fetijja 
again their long loft families, they mixed their mutual tears; and who going 
to fubdue other princes, his young horfes meeting their females at 
they mutually neighed for joy. 

He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was firft mail^rcl 
out in the Kreeto Joog (4) by Bolee, (5,) in which Bhaargob (6) walked in 
the Tretaa Joog, (7,) which was clcanfed by Korno (8) in the Dirapor 
Joog, (9,) and was again choked up in the Kolee Joog (loj after the death of 
Sokodivesec, {it,) 

He who conquered the earth from the fourcc of the Ganges as far as the 
well-known bridge which was conftruded by the enemy of Dosaasijo, ( 12 ,) 
from the river of Jjuckeecaol (13) as far as the ocean of the habitation of 
Botoort^ ( 14 *) 

At ]\[ood-go-ghceree, (15,) where is encamped his viflorious army, acrof'? 
whofe river a bridge of boats is conftrufted for a- road, which is miftaken 
for a chain of mountains, where immenfe herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, fo darken the face of day, that people think it the feafon 
of the rains; whither the princes of the north fend fo many troops of 

horfe. 
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lioifc, that the duft of their hoofs fpreads darknefs on all Tides; whither 
lo many mighty^ chiefs of Jumhoodivecp (i) refort to pay their rcfpeQs, 
that the earth finks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. I'hcre 
Drh Paal Del' (who, walking in the footfteps of the mighty lord of the great 
the great commander, Raajaa of Mohaa Raajaa^, Dhormo Paal 
Deh^ is himfelf mighty lord of the great Soogoi.^, a great commander, 
and Raajna of Mohan Raajaas) iffues his commands. To all the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Meseeha, iituated in Kreemcelaat in the province of 
Sree (2,) which is my owm property, and which is not divided by 

any land belonging to another; to all Raanoh and Raaje-ponfro ; to the 
( Alohaa^haarltaa-hreetecho^ Mohaa-Dondo^A'mjh, IMohaa-Pro- 

i< haa} ^ Mnhaa Saamont Mon^ haa^Dow^Saadhon SoadJioneehoy Mohaa Koo- 
nncKnaa^ Matijo ; to the Pi omaatrec and Sorohhon^o ; to the Raa/astamiceijo, 
Oolioreuhoi Dnasaaporaadheeko, Chowrod-dhorneeko, Daanderl'o, Dondopaa^ 
\ecko^ Snirl-heeho, Goulmeeko, Ki/olropo, Praanfopaalo, Kothtopaulo and 
Kaandaaiohijo, to the Pidaajooktoho and the Bernerjoohtoho ; to the keeper 
of the elephants, horfes and camels; to the keeper of the rnarcb, colts, 
lOws, bullaloes, fliecp, and goats j to the Doofopnponeeho, Gomaa-Comecho, 
and Ol'heelii oromaano ; lo the Beewt/po/re, Toiopolec^ and Toreeho. To the 
(birerent tribes, Goiiit M^a/ob, hhoxo^ Hoon^ Koolecko^ Konuiato^ Laa.saato^ 
and Bhofo ; to all others of our fubjcQs, who arc not here fpecified ; and 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, from the Braahmou and 
lathers of large families, to the tribes of Medo, Oiulhoroko, and Chon- 

d(i(hO. 


Be It known that I have given the above-mentioned town of Mecseeka. 
whofc limits include the fields where the cattle graze, above and below the 
liirfdce, with all the lands belonging to it; together with all the Mango 
and Modhuo trees ; all its waters, and all their banks and verdure ; all its 


rents 
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rents and tolls, with all fines for crimes, and rewards for catching thieves. 
In it there lhall be no molcilation, no pafTage for troops; nor lltall any one 
lake fi-om it the fmalldl part. I give likewife every thing that has been 
poflefied by the fervants of the Raajaa. I give the Earth and Sky, as long 
as the Sun and Moon lhall laft. Except, however, fuch lands as have been 
given to God, and to the Braahmons, which they have long polllflcd and 
now enjoy. And that the glory of my father and mother, and m\ own fame, 
may be increafed, I have caufed this Saasan (1) to he engrrwed, and grant- 
ed unto the great Botho Bochhoraalo A/emo, who has acquired all the wif- 
dom of books, and has ftudied the Beach (2) under O^lacnjono i who is do- 
feended from Owpomiwyobo ; who is the fon of the learned and immaculate 
Botho Boraahoi aato ; and whofc grandfather was Botho learned 

in the Bmth, and expert in performing the Jog, (3). 

Know all the aforefaid, that as bellowing is mcrittuious, fo taking away 
deferves punifhmcnt; wherefore leave it as I have gi anted it. Let all his 
neighbours, and thofe who till the land, he oliedient to my commands. 
What \oii have formerly been accullomcd to perform and pay, do it unto 
him in all things. Dated in the 33d Sombot, (4,) and 2 ill day of the month 
of 

Thus fpeak the following Slohcs (5) from the Dhoimo Onooscrasou : 

1. “ Rarn hath required, from time to time, of all the Raajaas that may 
“ reign, that the bridge of their beneficence be the fame, and that ilicy do 
" cominiially repair it. 

2. “ Lands have been granted by Sogor^ and many other Raajaas; and 

the fame of their deeds dt^volvcs to their fucceflors. 


3. ** He 
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3. “ He who difpofTefTes any one of his property, which I myfclf, or 
** others, have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow rotten in ordure with 
his forefathers ! 

4 Riches and the life of man arc as tranfient as drops of water upon a 
leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man! do not attempt to deprive 
another of his reputation.” 

The Raajaa, for the pubhek good, hath appointed his virtuous fon, 
Raajifo Paal^ to the dignity of Jowho Raajaa, He is in both lines of dc- 
fveiit illuhr/ous, and hath acquired all the knowledge of his father. 


AOYV'.V. 
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NOTES. 

Page 123. ( I j Soogof — fignifirs an atheift, or follower of the tenets of Soogo/, a |vv’!ofopr„r. v. ho 
is faid tt>h.uc floiiriflicd at a place called ktekofy in the province of UthttVy one thnufana years after 
the coinmcnccment of the k./jhe Jangy or h..n Agr ; of which this is the 4S82d icai. He believed 
ill vifiblc things only, or fuch as may be deduced from effefts the caufc of which is knent n ■ as fiom 
fmokc the cxiftence of lire. ITe Wrote many books to prove the abfurdity of the religion cf the 
lirahntons ; and fome upon adronomy and other fcienccs, all which arc faid to be now in being. He 
further held that all our anions are attended by their ow^n rewards and punifhments in this life; and 
that all animals, hat ing an equal right to cxiftcnce with man, they ftiould not he killed cither foi 
fport or food. 

(2) Pm too — was the fon of PictiOy and Raahia of a place tailed Bteioor, near Lvchfoti, lie 
floiiriflicd in the fiift age of the world, and is faid to have levelled the earth, and, having prci'.-ircd it 
for cultivation, obliged the people to live in focietv. 

(0 — the name of a Raajaa who lived in the leconcl age at 0 ;o'jM>b, and i- faid to lia\c dug 

the livers. 

Page 124. (i) Sha/iJlr/i~-^hoc\i ofdiiine ordinations. The word is derived from a root figm'fving 
to command. 

(2) k(dnar-^?i famous place, fit uated to the 1101th of Hindoftan, vifited, to this day, on atiouiu ol 
its fuppofed fanftity. 

(3^ (lAotnna . — a place of religious refort near Vvnjah. 

(4) T’his and a few other paflages apjiear inconfiltent w'ith tlic piiiicqles of a So'gA : to reconcile 
It tlierefore, it flioidd be remarked, th.nt, as he wms iiluing his ordtis to fuhjcitsof a diflerent perfia- 
fion, it was natural far him to ufc a language the beft calc'ulaied to (hike them with awe, and bind 
them to a performance of his command". The Pundit y by W'hofe aflillancc this tranflation w.is made, 
when he was defired to explain this feeming contradidion, alkcd wherl’. - u* did not, in our rouris, 
fw'car a Mnpnl/nan ujMJn the Koran, and a Hindoo by the w'atcrs of the ijcnge^y although we oinfelvcs 
liad not the lead faith in cither. 

(;) -the tftndjo goddefs of fortune. 

Page 123. (i) Bod!'ef/o/fwih—~\vZi the fon of Soogof. 

(2) H.if’iih’o — name of the mountains on the continent near Ceylon, 

(’) komhogt — now called Cumhay. 

(.^) Kti‘, Joog — the fird age of ilic world, fometimes called the Sutirc J ^'g, or age of punn . 

(0 ^ famous giant of the firft .agcw'ho is fabled to ha\ c conquered earth, !ic.i\ 0*., and hell. 

(6) Bhtng'd ) — a Bidhm'.hy who, haxing put to deatli aP the princes of the earth, ufiirpcd the gn 
\crnmcnt of the whole, 

(7} I recto Joog — the fccond age, or of ilircc parts good, 

(S, Kuuio — a famous heio in the third .igc of the world. He \va' general to Du.ipdh.r^ liofr 
wars with Joadiflm arc the fubjcA of the M d\ihha^at, the grand cpick poem of the lltnd^iu^. 

{(^) Dnvnjrn Joog — the third .age of the woild. 

f lol kohe Joog-^iiv: fourth or prcfenl age of the world, of which 48S2 years are elapfcd. 

Voi,. 1 . ^ (11) S'A.J-.i ' 
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(11) SAo<lnfr,/,f — :vn o\ Ilekmm.iaJutjo, a fattous Raajaa. He fuccecded his brother 

iifjl.(iadeetyct wl^om he jmt to death. « 

(12) Dofaafyo — one of the names of Raabau, whofc wars with Raam arc the fubje^l of a poem 
called llte Raamajan. 

(13) Luikiecool — nov\ called ///.it/ 

(14) B-jUtou — God of the ocean. 

According to this account the Raajaa's extended fn>m the Cow's Mouth to Adam’s Bridge 

In Crjl tiy faid to have been built by Raam in his wars with Raab^n; from Luckeepoor^% far as Go^zetat, 

(15J Mj'Jii i’u-^l'ferte — now called Mongura. 

Page 126. .(1) Juwb oi/cL/iyi—.iCcordjng to the Hindoo geography, implies the habitable part of 
the earth. 

(2) Srre Kogor — the ancicnt name of Patua. 

(3) prime miniftcr. M'Jjaa-Jkaaritfla-irtetnko»Q)iic{invc^\gAtot of all things, blo-haa- 
Dando-Na\kt chief officer of paniflimcnts. Mobaa-Protee-haar, chief keeper of the gates. Mohaa- 
SaamoMto, generahlTimo Mahaa-Dofw-Saadhon^SaadboKeekBt chief obviator of difficulties. Mohaa- 
Koomaarae-Matj'., chief inflrudtor of children. Ptomaaher, keeper of the records. Sorobhoitgo, patrols. 
Raajojitianeeyoy viceroy. Or.poreehy fup'rintcndent. DaaJaa-raadhcikoym\t^\gflXox oi crimes. Chtnw- 
rod-dho-ronetkoy thief catcher. Daan-detkoy mace>bearer. Dotido-pafeikiy keeper of the inAruments 
of punifhmcnt. Sonjol-kctkoy collcrtor of cuAoms. Gowlmeeko, commander of a fmall party. Kycnop<:t 
fupervifor of culnvation. Praaut paaloy guard of the fuburbs. Kotbtopaaloy commander of a fort. 
Kaandaarvkyo, guard of the wards of the city. Todaapektoko, chief guard of the wards. Reeneejook* 
tokoy direflor of affairs. Dootopn/outthy chief of the fpies. Comaa-Gotneeko, meflengers. Oihdnuo- 
romaanoy fwift mrlfengcrs, Beepypoteey governor of a city, loropotee, fupcnntcndent of the rivers. 
^oreeloy chief of the boats. 

Page 127, (i) Saa/oN — figniffcs an edifL 

(2) Btads — Hindoo Scriptures. 

(3) 

(4) Sombjt — implies tlic acra of Raajaa Beehomadeetyo. ’JTic Brahmons throughout HindoAan keep 
time according to the three follouing epochas ; The Kolyabdu, from the flight of Krerjbnoy or com- 
mencement of the KnUe joogy 4882 years. The Sambot, from the death of Beckromadettyoy iSti 
years. The Sekaabd., from the death of Raajaa Sokg 1703. 

(5) 5 /cii(r.>>-llanzas, commonly, but crroucoufly, written Afihgws^ 
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INSCRIPTION ON A PILLAR NEAR BUDDAL. 


TRANSLATED THE SANSCRIT, 

.Vi j. 

By CIIARL^Si WJLKINS, E ^ o. 


S OME lime in the month of 
in ihc vicini^ty of ilic town 
a fadory, and which at that time 
mental column, which at a little 
the trunk of a coco-nut tree brokt 
overgrown wUh WC^s, near a 
image it contains. , Upon my g< 
amine it, I took its dimenfions, 
]ilatc was engraved, from which tl 



■, in the year 1780, I difeovLred, 
W/, near which the Company have 
Icr my charge, a decapitated monu- 
has very much the appearance of 
the middle. It Hands in a fwamp 
pie dedica^^ to ILirgotvrec, whofc 
lofc cnough^^ the monument to ex- 
a drawing of it ; and foon after a 
ipanying is an iinpreffion. 


It is formed of 9 ^ ,S«feie complexion ; and it has loH 

' j V 

by accident a confij^ptrable part ojyygfri w’as told upon the 

fpoi that m^tbe courfe fai&^i’pwprably in the ground; 

but upon my i^giaif^about the was not the cafe. 

At a few feet above^e ground is an infeription, engraved in the flone, from 
which I took two^^l|ev«rfed iinprcffiplii' wkh printer’s ink. I have lateK 
1)1 cn r<j fortunate as th decypber the charafter; and 1 have the honour to 
lay before the Society a tranfeript of the original in the modern writing, nridl 
a tranflaiion; and at the fame to exhibit the two impreffions 1 took ftom 
the ftonc itfelf. 

Sa 
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The oiij»inal cluinuler of ihi^ infeription is very difrerent from the modem 
form; but it fo much refemhlcs that on the plate ftniiul by Col. W’aisqn 
at Mongneert that I am induced to conclude it to be a \\oik of the fame 
period. The languai^c Is Snm.shel'f, and the \\hole i* coinprifed in t\vem\- 
eight metrical \crU''> al variotjs uttafurcs. 

rilARIXS WILKIN’S. 

Ju / i / 1785. 


Prosperity J 
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Pkosplri rv ! 


y^I'^KRA DRV was of the SundcchfA rare, (i,) from him was de- 
fcendcd Piifnhul; of whofc generation, and of whom, was Garga 
Lorn. 


IL 

ITc, another Sahn\ (2,) was ruler but of one quarter, and had no riu- 
thority in other regions. He, too, was defeated by Din/a (3) chiefs ; hut 
being a virtuous prince, he became fupremc over every country withour 
refervo; and his conduct was fuch, that he laughed fytchasjmtec (4) to 
h Jin. 


III. 

EtcK~ (3) \vas his wife; and, like love, (he was the miftrefs of his heaii. 
Si c was admired for the native purity of her mind, and her beauty was like 
die light of the moon. 


' 1 } A tribe of Criilimans Hill extant. 

(/) Mendra, the God of the Heavens, who is Tuppofed to be the Guardian of the Eaft. 

(3) E\ii fpirits. £<•////» J is f.iid to have loft his kingdom, for a while, to the Asctors, or E\il fpiriis. 

(4) 'I'hc Tutor of the good fpirits and the Tlanet Jupiter. 

(5) Love, Dcufc. 


In 
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am inscription on a 


IV. 

In his countenance, vhich was like the flower of the waters, (i,) were 
to he traced the lines of four fcicnccs, (2). The three worlds were held iti 
fuhjcciion by his hereditary high rank. 

From ihcTc two was defeended a Bruhiui u like (3,) and he 

look unto himfelf the name of Sjcc Darbhajnlnee. 


V. 

Whofc country (extending to Revets Jhnah^ (4,) to the father of Goivrcc^ (5,) 
whofo piles of rocks reek with the juiee exuding from the heads of intoxi- 
cated eU phants, and whofc fnow-white mountains arc brightened by the fun’s 
ray’s; to the two oceans: to that whence Aroon (6) rifeth from its bed, and 
to that wherein the fun finkcth in the weft) the Prince Hrcl Dev Pul, (7,) by 
his policy, rendered tributary: 


VI. 


At whofc gates (although the profpeft, hidden by the dull arifing from 
the multitude of marching force, was rendered clear from the earth being 

( I ) Tlic Lotub. 

fz) Arms, Mufic, Mechanics, Phyfics. 

{3) Br.ihm'i. 

'4) Pc'' haps the 

(5 ' 1 he fnow) mountains that part India from Tartary, Gowrcc, one of the names of the Par- 

K’.'ih > , the confort of S,‘i -u, 

( 6 ) he charioteer of the fun.— The Aurora of the Hindoos. 

(7) If tins be the prince mentioned in the copperplate found by Col. Watson, he reigned at 
Monguccr above 1 8co years ago. 


watered 
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watered by conftant and abundant ftreams, flowing from the heads of luflful 
elephants of various breeds) ftood, fcarcc vifible, amongfl the vaft concourfc 
of nobles Hocking to his ftandard from every quarter, Srec D:v Pal, in ex- 
pectation of his fubmiflion. 


VIL 

Whofc throne that Prince (who was the image of Eendra, and the 
diift of whofe feet was imprefled with the diadems of fundiy' potentates) him- 
fclf afeended with a flafli of glory, although he had formerly been wont to 
ofl'er him large fums of Peetas^ (1,) bright as the lunar rays. 

VIII. 

To him was born, of the Princels Siirhara, the Brahman So nr a war, whe 
v^as like SC 7 n, (a,) the offspring of Atree, and a favourite of die Mod High. 

IX. 

He adopted the manners of JVi' n' n/aj/, (3,) and did not exult ovci the 
ignorant and ill-favoured. He fpent his riches amongfl the needy. He 
neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered honey word'.. His atten- 
dants were attached by his bounty; and bccaufe of his vad talents, which 
the whole univerfe could not equal, he w^as the wonder of all good 
men. 


( 1 ) A fquarc coin. 

(2) The moon. 

(3} One of the fons of Pandoo, commonly called Aijoon, 


^nxicus 
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X. 

Anxious for a home and an afvluni, he took the hand of I'l,) 

a Princefs of his o^^'n likenefs, according to the law, even a-i Si’h: the hand 
of Sh’i a, (2,) — even as fiihre (3) the liand oi' Li' Lsh me c, 

XL 

From this pair proceeded into life, burfling forth like G'j'oha^ (4,) with a 
countenance of a golden hue, the fortunate Kedara Mecsia^ whole a6lion> 
rendered him the favourite of heaven. — 'Flic lofty diadem, wliich he had at- 
tained, fiionc vith faultlefs fplcndour, kifhng the vafl Lircumfcrencc of the 
earth. Ills cxtenfive power was hard to be limited ; and he ^va^ iciiowned 
for boundlefs knowledge railed from his own internal (ouicc. 


XII. 

The ocean of the four fcicnccs, which had been at a Tingle drauglu 
drunk up, he brought forth again, and laughed at the power ol (5). 

XIII. 

Trufling to his wifdom, the king of Cfurr (6) for a long time cn- 
jo}cd the country of the eradicated race of Ootkul, (7), of the lloons (8) 


( 1) A princefs of tins name is alfo mentioned in Colonel Watson’s plate. 

(2) Seeva is the feminine of Seev, 

( 3 ) Ilai e e, a name oi Vl tjhnoo, 

(+) Coohtif a name of Kurtttk. 

(5) Who is faid to have drunk up the ocean. 

(6) Tlie kingdom of Gerwr anciently included all the countries which now form tlie kingdom of 
Bett^aU on this fide the Btdhmufouoii, except Mon^ueer, 

(7) Orixa. 

(8) Huns. 


of 
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of humbled pride, of the kings of Drh:eer (i) and G'oorjln ^ (2,) whole glory 
was reduced, and the univcrfal fca-girt dirone. 


XIV. 

lie conlldered his own acquired wealth the property of the needy, and his 
mind made no diftinftion between the friend and the foe. He w^as both 
afraid and afhamed of thofe offences which condemn the foul to link again 
into the ocean of mortal birth ; and he defpircdihc pleafurcs of this life, bc- 
caufc he delighted in a fupreme abode. 


XV. 


To him, emblem of FrWiaspatee^ (3,) and to his religious rites, the prince 
Sne Sodra Pul (who was a fccond Kendra, and whofc foldiers were fond of 
wounds) went repeatedly; and that long and happy companion of the world, 
which is girt with fcvcral oceans as with a belt, was w^ont, with a foul puri- 
fied at the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to bear pure 
w’aiCT before him. 


XVI. 

Fdniva, of celeftial birth, was his confort, with whom neither the fickle 
Lahhmee, nor Shtce, (4,) conflant to her lord, were to be compared. 

1 1 ) A country to the fouth of the Carnatick. 

(i) Goozerat. 

(3) fi'c preceptor of the good fpirits, and the planet Jupitei, 

The confort of Setv, 


VoL. 1 . 
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XVIL 

She, like another D:vahee^ (i,) bore unto him a fon of high renown, who 
refcmbled the adopted of Yaaodha^ (2,) and hufhand of LMsfimce^ (3.) 

XVIIL ♦ 

This youth, by name Sree Goorava Meesra was acquainted with all the 
conflellations. He refcmbled the fon of Jamudb^nec^ ( 4 .) lie was 

another Rd7n. 


XIX. 


His abilities wcic io great, that he was folicitous to difeover the effence o( 
things, wherefore he was greatly refpc6icd by the Prince Nardyan PdL 
What other honour was neceflary ? 


XX. 


His policy (who wa^ of no mean capacity, and of a reputation not 10 
be conceived) following the fenfc of tlic f^eds, was of boundlefs fplcndor. 
and, as it were, a defeent of Dhdrmd, the Genius of JuUicc. It was regulaJ- 
ed by the example of ihofc who tiuft in the pow^r of fpcech over things 
future, who Hand upon the connexion of familv, who are in the e\eicn'c 

(1) The real mother of KreiJIma, 

(2) The fofter- mother of Kretjhna. 

(3) Raoknuenlv ihc confort of Kit^Jhna, She is here called Lakfl>mliy in complwnce with the 
idea of her being a defeent of that Goddefs. 

(4) Tiiis is neither the conqueror of Cnlon, nor the brother of KuTflffiH. 


of 
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of pacing due praifc to the* virtues of great men, and who h( iiL*\ e m the pu- 
rity oi ylsfrolnni}. 


XXL 


In him was united a lovely pair, Li'hshmjd and .Sl'niAivatc?, the dii'pofer of 
fortune, and the Goddefs of Science, who Teemed to have forfaken their na- 
tural enmity, and to ftand together pointing at friendfliip. 


XXIL 

He laughed to Tcorn him who, in the aflemblies ol the learned, was intoxi- 
cated wnth the love of argument, and confounded him with profound and 
elegant difcourfcs framed according to the dofirinc of the Sustnis ; and he 
fpared not the man who, becaufe of his boundlefs power and riches, was 
overwhelmed with the pride of viQory over his enemy in the field. 


XXIIL 


He had a womb, but it obftinately bore him no fruit. One like him 
can have no great relifli for the enjoyments of life! He never wa*! blcIFcrl 
with that giver of delight, by obtaining which a man gocih unto anoilu i 
almoner, (i.) 


(i) He had no iffue to perform the Siadh for the releafe ot hk foul from the bonds of (in. I5y 
cuother almoner is meant the Deity. 


T2 
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XXIV. 

He, who was, as it were, another Falmecke^^[iy) born in this dark age of 
impiety, amongft a dreadful and a cruel race of mortals, was a devout man, 
who difplayed the learning of the Fids in books of mopal talcs. 

XXV. 

His profound and plea/ing language, like Gavgd^ flowing in a triple 
courfe (2) and conftant ftream, puriBeth and delightcth. 


XXVl. 

He, to whom, and to thofc of wbofe generation, men were wont to refort 
as it were to Btahmd^ waited fcrlong in cxpe6lation of being a father, that, 
at length, he himfelf arrived at the date of a child. 


XXVII. 

By him was recorded here upon this lading column, the fuperior beauty of 
whofe {haft catchetb the eye of the beholder, whofe afpiring height is as 
boundlefs as his own ideas, which is, as it were, a dakc planted in the bread 
of KiileCy (3,) and on whofe top fits Tdrhhya^ (4,) the foe of ferpents, and fa- 
vourite bird of Haree, the line of his own defceni. 

(1 ) The firft poet of the Hindoos, and fuppofed author of the Ramajan. 

(z) He is fuppofed to have written in three languages. 

U) Time. 

{4) Otherwife called Garoor, 


CaroSr, 
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XXVIII. 

GMUr, like his fame, having wandered to the extremity of the world, and 
defcended even unto its foundation, was exalted here with a ferpent in hk 
mouth. 

This work was executed by the artift BellndoU Bhadrd^ 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS ON the TWO PRECEDING PAPERS. 
Jir THE PRESIDENT. 


N O man has greater refpcdl than myfclf for the talents of Mr. VVilk | ne, who, by decyphering 
and explaining the old Sait/itu inferiptions lately found in thefe provinces, has |«rf(jrincd more 
than any other hioojHtni had learning enough to accomplini, or than any Ajiaiicl had induttr) cn»)Ugh 
even to undertalce . but fume doubts having arifen in my mind concerning u few paflages in the two 
preceding tranil ition.s, 1 venture to piopofe them in the form of notes uith entire deference to his 
jliulgment. 

P. 123. /. II. y /’/» foiUimtc Pi /we— ‘Is not the firft couplet in honour of Buddha, one of whole 
names, in the JmnrLof/j^ is Suoata ? A Jollnuer of his tenets would have been denominated a 
Saugatf in the derivative form. We muft obferve, that the BaiuUh^t or SHtt^ats, arc called Athdjls by 
the Bruhtnans, whom they oppofed ; but it is mere invcflivcj and this very grant fully difproves 
the calumny, by admitting a future Hate of rewards.and punifliments. Sue at was a reibrmer i and 
every reformtt mud expect to be calumniated. 

P. 123. /. 1 8. f'y'hett bu mnumernblf rfr/vy-— I’he third ftanza in the oiiginal is here omitted, cither 
by an overfight, or becaufe the fame image of weeping elephants occurs afterwards, and might have 
been thought fuperfluous in this phice : ncverthclcfs, 1 infert a literal tranllation of it. 

** By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the ocean, it was left, as being unprofitably 
«• feized j fo he declared: and his elephants weeping faw again in the forefts their kindred, whofe- 
cycs-ayrr^-full-of-tears.” 

P, 1 24, /. 18. 0 / many esunirus — The Bandits infill that Rajhtiacutat in the original, is the name 
of a particular country. 

P. 127. /. iS. Dated in the Somhot-^'Vhsil yeai ; for Sani'vat is only an abbreviation of 
Samvatjaia. 'Phis date, therefore, might only mean the thirty. third year of the King's reign; but, 
fince VicR AM a'djtya was furnamed the foe of Sac a, and is praifed by that name in a preceding 
llanza, wc may faftly infer, that the grant was dated thirty-three years after the death of that illuf- 
triuus Emperor, whom the king of Gaur, though a fovereign prince, acknowledged as lord para- 
mount of India, 


P. 133. Verfc If. A virtuous prince — Many Santas in this infeription prove, that the Sandtlja fa- 
mily were not ptmees, but that fomc of them were prime mmi/fen to the kings of Gaur, or Bengal, 
according to this comparative genealogy : 


Kings. 

Go'pA LA. 

Dhfkmapa la. 

Db'vapa'la. fi. C. 23. 

Ra'jy apa'la. 

S'u'rapa'la. 

Na'RA'Y AN APA'LA. A. C. 67. 


Miniilert*. 
Pa'ncua'la. 
GaRG A. 

* Dsrbhapa'ni. 
Somr'swara. 

* Cb'da'ramis'ra. 

* Guravamis'ra. 


Se 
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So that, reckoning thirty years to a generation, we may date the Pillar of Gu « a\ a mis'h a in the 
fixty-feventh year after Christ. A Pandit, named Ra dha'ca'nta, with whom I read the ori- 
ginal, appeared (truck with my remark on the two families, and adopted it without hefitation ; but 
if it be juft, the fecond ftanza muft be differently interpreted. I fufpeft Dbarma, the Genius of Jnf. 
Uce or Vittue, to be the true reading, inftcad of Dharmja, or njtrtmut; and have no doubt that p'od 
muft be fuhftitutcd for paro: the fenfe will then be, that In or a wat ruler tn the Eaji onlj , and, 
though •valiant, had been defeated even there by the Datfjas or Titant, but that Dh arm v ivas made y«- 
•vereigu over him in all quarters. 

P. 134. Verfe V. Wbofe country — The original is : 

a revajanacaftmatahgajamadaftimyaclich’hilafanghateh, 
a gauripituriswarrWr^iciranaihpulhyatiltimnogirch, 
martan'daftamnyddayarunajalad a var irasidwayat, 
nitya yasya bhuwah chacara caradan srl devapfilo nrjpali. 

The father of Peva is the Mahendra mountain in the fouth, in which that river ha*; its fourcc ; as 
the father of G au r i' is the Himalaya in the north, where Is vva r a, who has a moon on his forehead, 
is believed often to rcfide : hence Ra'dh a'c a'nt a propofed aconjeflural cmenda’^ion, which would 
have done honour to Sc alio er or Bentley. Inftcad of mdia, which is a name of the fun, he 
reads mdu, or the moon, by changing only a fmall ftraight line into a fmall curse ; and then the ftanza 
will run thus : 

By w'hofe policy the great Prince Dl\ a pat a made the earth tributary, from the father of Revd, 
whofc-pilcs-of-rocks-are-moift-w'ith-juice-from-ihc-licads-of-lalciv^ous-elephants, to ihe-father-of- 
Gai/ki, whofe-white-mountainS'are'brightcncd with-beams*from-the-moon>of>lsw^ARA,-0ffi/ as far 
as the- two-oceans whofe waters-arc-red-with-the-rifing-and-with-the-fetting-San. 

The words conncflcd by hyphens arc compounds in Sanfeni. 

P. 135. Veilc VI. Subm'JJi'iH^^ underftand avafata in this jdacc to m-ip the Itifiat of the minillc r 
from publick afTiirs, for which even the king waited at the head of his army. 

P. 135. '' rfc VII. Sums of Peetds-^Thc common fenfe of pit'^ha is a ebatr, feat, or // inr and in 
this fenfe it • i.rs in the thirteenth verfe. Udupmln 'LaLtpU'l'am, or •w .h-a-juit-a'-b'ivl i-at-thr~ 
moon, appears ! ' be the compound epithet of djanam, or ihan r.J fate wind', ihoi-ph r!u king had 
often given to nls ininifter, yet, abafticd by his wifdum, •tud apprehinfivt, ol hi^ he had 

himfelf afeended his throne nui h fear. 

P. 136. Verfe X. The tenth ftanza is cvircmely difti^idt, as it toi iii'i- many WTrd. with tv 0 
meanings, applied in one fenfe to the Minitlcr Cf'd a'r a Mis'ra, but, in ant .>u r, to Ca k 1 ic t'v a, 
the Indian Maks: thus, in the firft heniiilich, sic*hin means Cue, or a / , 1 1.' V, i. I n^ht fnn't . 

or a crejl; and vW?/, either ponverox ?i.fpct'' . A. the vcrlc is dil!« iu»tH unJcrJnu d, il ma) be a «it 
feription of the H>dhmeu or of the Dei:^ . 

P, 136. Vejfc Xll. ITiC Brahmans ol ll.i province infill, lliat b) ihr four I'ldju,, 01 brant i.c*: 
of knonuledge, arc meant the four Pedals, not the CpaieaWs, or A/t m., A/,//. I, and Miclu: 
nicks; and they cite two diftichs from the ifird'se. in which n'l -'.t. / .-w. r.re enuimratid, anu 
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tmoiig tlirtn the four Veda^; three only of which are mentioned in the Amare^t Rnd in ihveral older 
boohs. In this verfe alfo Ra'dha'ca'nt has difplayed his critical fagacity : inftead of ndla he 
reads bdla ; and, if his conjedure be right, we muft add, ** t*ven when he was a hoj** 

P. 137. Verfe XVI, Conjiant to her lord — Ra'oh a'caVt reads anapaty^dt or childle/s, for an»- 
patyayd; Sati' having l>orne no children till file became regenerate in the perfon of Pa'rvatT, 

P. 139, Verfe XXI II. It obflinniely bore him mo The original ftanza is uncommonly obfeure : 
it begins with the woxA^ lOHirbnbhu'va, the two firll fyllablcs of which certainly mean a •wimh; but 
feveial Pandit who were confulted apart, are of opinion, thatj^ is the relative, of which fome word 
in the mafculine gender, ^igmiyvng/peecht is the antecedent, though not exprefled: they explain the 
whole ftanza thus- — “ That /peech^vAeAch came forth (’nirbtibhu’va) inconfidcratcly, of which 
“ njoa\ no fruit, he iams a man who fpoke nothing of that kind fer his own grat‘fication : hr c 
“ man alfo, by whom no prcfcnt-of-playthings nas ever gwen^ which the fuppliant hawig lerejveJ 

goes to another more houniifitl giver.” If the relative had been yarn in the neuter gendci. I 
ha/e acquiefeed in the tranflacion offered by the Pandits; but the fuppreflion of fo material a v.v>r^i 
o’i/pccfh, which, indeed, is commonly femiHiHc in Sau/ciit, appears unwarrantably harfti accordh'g t'i 
European ideas of conftru^ion. 

P. 140. Verfe XXVI. If the preceding interpretation be juft, the objeft of the pillar was to per- 
petuate the names of Gurava Mis'r a and his anceftors; and this verfe muft imply, tliat he cxpeilei 
to KCervf from hts onun font ih' pi ws offices nvhtih be had performed to hst forefathers* 
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V. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

SCULPTURES AND RUINS at MAVALIPURAM, 

A PLACE A FEW MILES NORTH OF SADRAS» AND KNOWN TO SEAMEN BY THE 
NAME OF THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 

BY WILLIAM. CHAMBERS, Esd. 

A S amidft inquiries after the hiftorics and antiquities of j 4 sia at large, 
thofe of that divifion of it in which this fociety refides, may feem 
on many accounts to lay claim to a particular fliare of its attention, a few 
hints put down from recolleftion, concerning fome monuments of Hindoo 
antiquity, which, though fituated in the neighbourhood of European fettle- 
ments on the Choromandel coaft, have hitherto been little obferved, may it is 
conceived, be acceptable, at lead as they may pofubly give rife hereafter to 
more accurate obfer nations, and more complete difeoveries on the fame fub- 
jc6l. The writer of this account went firft to view them in the year 1772, 
and curiofity led him thither again in 1776 ; but as he neither meafured the 
didances nor fize of the obje£ls, nor committed to writing at the time the 
obfervations he made on them, he hopes to be excufed if, after the lapfe of fo 
many years, his rccollcBion fhould fail him in fome refpeds, and his account 
fall far Ihort of that precifion and exaQnefs, which might have been expeQed, 
had there then exided in India fo powerful an incentive to diligent inquiry, 
and accurate communication, as the cdablifliment of this fociety mud now 
prove. 

The monuments he means to deferibe, appear to be the remains of 
VoL. I. U fome 
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fome great city, that has been ruined many centuries ago j they arc fituatcd 
clofe to the fca, between QwcUmg and Sadras, fomewhat remote from the 
high road, that leads to the different European fettlements. And when he 
vifited them in 1776, there was ftill a native village adjoining to them, which 
retained the ancient name, and in which a number of Bramim refided, that 
feemed perfe6lly well acquainted with the fubjcBs of moA of the fculpuircs 
to be feen there. 

The rock, or rather hill of Aone, on which groat pait of thefe woiks 
virc executed> is one of the principal marks fur marincTs as they approach 
the coaA« and to them the place is known by the name of the Sevcyi 
Pa^adas^ poffibly becaufe the fummits of the rock have prefented them 
with that idea as they pafled : but it muA be confefled, that no afpett 
which the hill affumes, as viewed on the fhore, feems at all to authorize 
this notion ; and there are circumAances, which will be mentioned in the 
fequeh that would lead one to AtfpeB, that this name has arifen from fome 
fuch number of Pagados that formerly Aood here, and in time have been 
buried in the waves. But, be that as it may, the appellation by which the 
natives diAinguifli it, b of a quite different origin : in their language, which 
IS the Tamuh'c, (improperly termed Malabar,) the place is called Mdvalipura?n, 
which, in SAatisedi:, and the languages of the more northern Hindoos, 
would be Mahdhalipur, or the of the great Bali. For the Tamtiliavs, 
(or MorJabiarsJ having no k in their alphabet, are under a neccffity of Ihoru 
eniiig the Shanscrit word makd, great, and write it md*. They are obliged 
alfo, for a fimilar reafon, to fubAitute a v for a in words of Shanscrit, or 
other foreign original that begin with that letter ; and the fyllable am, at the 
end, is merely a termination, which, like urn in Latin, is generally annexed 

* They do indeed admit a {ttbllitate, bat the abbreviation is moft ufed. 

to 
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to niuter fubflances*. To this etymology of ihe name of this place it may 
be proper to add, that Bult is the name of a hero very famous m Ilindon 
romance; and that the river Aldvaligon^ay which waters the caftern iide of 
Cei/lone, where the Tamulic language alfo prevailA, has probably taken it!> 
name from him, as, according to that orthography, it apparently fignifies the 
(Janies of the great Bdlu 

The rock, or hill of flone, above mentioned, is that which firft cngrolTcs 
the attention on approaching the place; for, as it rifes abruptly out of a level 
plain of great extent, confifts chiefly of one fingle ftone, and is fituated 
\erv near to the fea beach, it is fuch a kind of objc£l as an inquifitiv'c 
traveller would naturally turn afide to examine. Its fhape is alfo fingular 
and romantic, and, from a diflant view, has an appearance like fome an- 
tique and lofty edifice. On coming near to the foot of the rock from the 
north, works of imagery t and fculpturc croud fo thick upon the eye, as 
might feem to favour the idea of a petrified towm, like thofe that have 
been fabled in different parts of the wwld by too credulous travellers J. 
Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the fide facing the fea, there is a 
pagoda rifing out of the ground, of one folid flone, about fixteen or 
eighteen feet high, which feems to have been cut upon the fpot out of a 
detached rock, tliat has been found of a proper fizc for that purpofe. 

* This explains alfo, why the Shan/nit word TtV, by which the Hindoos denominate the books of the 
law of their religion, is written by the TamnUam Vedam, which is according to the true orthography of 
their language, and no miftake of European travellers, as fome have fuppofed; while the fame word is 
( ailed B(d by the Bengaliest who have in effeft no /^in their alphabet. — Sec Dow, Vol, 1 . DifTcrt. P. 41 • 

f Among ihefe, one obje£l, though a mean one, attrafts the attention, on account of the gTOtcfquc 
and ridiculous nature of the defign ; it confiHs of two monkles cut out of one ilonc, one of them in a 
stooping poilurc, while the other is taking the infefls out of his head. 


rhe 


X See Shaw*s Travels, P. 155, ct fcq. 
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The top is arched, and the ftylc of architecture, according to which it is 
formed, different from any now ufed in thofe parts. A little further on, 
there appears upon an huge furface of Hone, that juts out a little from the 
fide of the hill, a numerous group of human figures in bafs relief, confider- 
ably larger than life, reprefenting the moft remarkable perfons, whofc 
actions are celebrated in iht Mahdhharit^cdLzh of them in an attitude, or with 
weapons or other infignia, expreflive of his character, or of fome one of 
his moft famous exploits. All thefe figures are, doubtlefs, much lefs diftinft 
than they were at firft ; for, upon comparing thefe and the reft of the fculp- 
tiircs that arc expofed to the fea air, with others at the fame place, whofe 
(ituation has afforded them protection from that element, the difference is 
ftriking; the former being every where much defaced, while the others are 
frefh as recently finiftied. This defacement is no where more obfervable, 
than in the piece of fculpturc which occurs next in the order of defeription. 
This is an excavation in another part of the eaft fide of the great rock, which 
appears to have been made on the fame plan, and for the fame purpofe that 
Chowitries are ufually built in that country ; that is to fay, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The rock is hollowed out to the fize of a fpacious 
room, and two or three rows of pillars are left, as a feeming fupport to 
the mountainous mafs of ftone which forms the roof. Of what pattern thefe 
pillars have originally been, it is not eafy now to conjcClurc; for the air of 
the fea has greatly corroded them, as well as all the other parts of the cave. 
And tliis circumftance renders it difficult to difeover, at firft fight, that 
there is a fccne of fculpture on the fide fronting the entrance. The natives, 
however, point it out, and the fubjcCl of it is manifcftly that of Krishen at- 
tending the herds of Nund Chose, the Admeius of the Hindoos; from which- 
circumftance, Krishen is alfo called Gopaul, or the cowherd, as Apollo was 
entitled Nomius^ 


The 
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The objefts which fecm next to claim regard, arc thofe upon the hill it- 
felf, tlie afccnt of which, on the north, is, from its natural (hapc, gradual 
and eafy at firft, and is in other parts rendered more fo, by very excellent 
(leps cut out in feveral places, where the communication would be difiicult 
or impra6licablc without them. A winding Hair of this fort leads to a 
kind of temple cut out of the folid rock, with fome figures of idols in high 
relief upon its walls, very well finifhed, and perfeftly frefh, as it faces the 
weft, and is therefore flieltered from the fea air. From this temple again 
there are flights of fteps, that feem to have led to fome edifice, former! / 
ftanding upon the hill; nor does it feem abfurd to fuppofe, that this may 
have been a palace, to which this temple, as a place of worfliip, may ha\e 
appertained. For, befides the fmall detached ranges of ftairs that are hcic 
and there cut in the rock, and feem as if they had once led to different 
parts of one great building, there appear in many places, fmall water 
channels cut alfo in the rock, as if for drains to an houfe; and the whole top 
of the hill is ftrewed with fmall round pieces of biick, which may be fuppol- 
cd, from their appearance, to have been worn down to their prefent forn\ 
during the lapfe of many ages. On afeending the hill by its dope on th:* 
north, a very lingular piece of fculpture prefents itfcll to view. On a plain 
furfa'ce of the rock, which may once have ferved as the floor of fome 
apartment, there is a platform of ftone, about eight or nine feet long, by 
three or four wide, in a fituation rather elevated, with two or three fteps 
leading up to it, perfcGly rcfembling a couch or bed, and a lion very well 
executed at the upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one piece, 
being part of the hill itfclf. This the Bramins, inhabitants of the place, 
call the bed of Dhermardjah, or Jtidishter, the eldeft of the five brothers, 
whofc fortunes and exploits are the leading fubjeft in the Mahabhdnt. 
And at a confidcrable dillance from ihis^ at fuch a diftance, indeed, as the 
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ap.irtmcnt of the women might be fuppofed to be from that of the men, is 
a bath excavated alfo fiom the foUd rock, with fteps in the iiilide, which 
ilic Bramim call the bath of Drnjwdi/^ the wife of Judith ter and his bro- 
thers. How much credit is due to this tradition, and whether this Hone 
couch may not have been anticntly ufed as a kind of throne rather than a 
bed, is matter for future inquiry. A circumftanc^ however, which may, 
(cem to favour this idea is, that a throne in the Skanscrit, and other Hin- 
doo languages, is called Singhdsenf w'hich is compofed of the words Sing, 
a lion ; and lU'on, a feat. 

Thefe air all that appear on that part of the upper fiirface of the hill, 
alleiit to ^\llich is on the north; but, on defeending from thence, you 
aie led round the hill to the oppofite fide, in which there are (leps cut 
lium the bottom to a place near the fummit, where is an excavation that 
leeins to have been intended for a place of worfhip, and contains various 
Iculpturcs of Hindoo Deities. The moll remarkable of thefe, is a gigantic 
figure of Pl.shnoo^ aflccp on a kind of bed, with a huge fnake wound about 
in many coils by way of pillow for his head; and thefe figures, according 
lo the manner of this place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of 
the rock. 

But though iliei’e works may be deemed ftupendous, they are fiirpaffcd 
by others that are to be fecn at die diftauce of about a mile, or a mile and 
an half, to the fouthward of the hill. They confill of two Pagodas, of about 
thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, and about as many in heighth, cut 
out of the folid rock, and each confifiing originally of one finglc ftonc. 
Near thefe alfo Hand an elephant full as big as life, and a lion much larger 
than the natural fizc, but very well executed, each hewn alfo out of one 

ftone. 
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ftone. None of the pieces that have fallen off in cutting thefe extraordi- 
nary fciilptures, are now to be found near or any where in the neighbour- 
hood of them, fo that there is no means of afcertaining the degree of la- 
bour and time that has been fpent upon them, nor the hzc of the rock or 
rocks from which they have been hewn, a circumllance which renders 
their appearance the more ftriking and lingular. And though their litua- 
tion is very near the fea-beach, they have not fuffered at all by the corro- 
fivc air of that element, which has provided them with a defence againfl 
itfclf, by throwing up before them a high bank, that completely fhel- 
ters them. There is alfo great fymmetry in their form ; though that of 
the Pagodas is different from the ftyle of architeflure, according to which 
idol temples are now built in that country. The latter rcfemblcs the 
Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyramidical, and the gates and roofs 
flat, and without arches; but thefe fculpturcs approach nearer to the Go- 
thic tade, being furmounted by arched roofs or domes, that are not femi- 
circular, but compofed of two fegments of circles meeting in a point at 
top. It is alfo obfcrvablc that the lion in this group of fculptures, as well 
that upon the done couch above mentioned, arc pcrfcflly jull repre* 
fentations of the true bon ; and the natives there give them the name, 
which is always unclcr/iood to mean a lion in the Hindoo language, to wit. 
Sing; but the figure, which they have made to reprefent that animal in 
their idol temples for ceniuncs pad, though it bears the fame appellation, 
is a didorted monder, totally unlike the original ; infomuch that it has 
from hcncc been fuppofed that the lion was not anticntly known in this 
country, and that Sing was a name given to a niondcr that exided only in 
Hindoo romance. But it is plain that that animal was well known to the 
authors of thefe works, who, in manners as well as arts, feem to have differed 
much from the modern Hindoos, 


There 
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There are two circumftances attending thefe monuments, which can- 
not but excite great curiofity, and on which future inquiries may poflibly 
throw fome light. One is, that, on one of the Pagodas laft mentioned, 
there is an infeription of a fingle line, in a charader at prefent unknown 
to the Hindoos, It refemblcs neither the Deyva-^ndgrCy nor any of the 
various charaflers conne£lcd with or derived from it, which have come to 
the writer’s knowledge from any part of Ilindosian- Nor did it, at the 
lime he viewed it, appear to correfpond with any chara6ler, Asiatich or 
ruropea}?, that is commonly known. He had not then, however, feen 
the alphabet of the Balic, the learned language of the Siamese, a fight of 
xvhich has Once raifed in his mind a fufpicion, that there is a near affinity 
between them, if the chara6ler be not identically the fame. But as thefe 
ronjctlurcs, after fuch a lapfc of time, are fome what vague, and the fubjeft 
uf them is perhaps yet within the reach of our refearches, it is to be hoped 
that fome method may be fallen upon of procuring an exaft copy of this in- 
Iciiption. 

Tlie other circtimftance is that though the outward form of the Pago- 
fl.is IS complete, the ultimate defign of them has manifeftly not been ac- 
coniplifhcd, but feems to have been defeated by fome extraordinary con- 
\ulfion of natuic. For the weftern fide of the mod northerly one, is ex- 
( avated to the depth of four or (ive feet, and a tow of pillars left on the 
ouifide to fupport the roof ; but here the work has been ftopped, and an 
uniform rent of about four inches breadth has been made throughout the 
iolid rock, and appears to extend to its foundations, which arc probably 
at a prodigious depth below the furface of the ground. That this rent 
has happened fince the work begun, or while it was carrying on, cannot 
he doubted ; for the marks of the mafon’s tools are perfeftly vifiblc in the 
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excavated part on both Gdcs of the rent, in fuch a manner as to (how 
plainly that they have been divided by it. Nor is it rcalbnable to fuppofe 
that fuch a work would ever have been defigned/ or begun, upon a rock that 
had previoufly been rent in two. 

Nothing lefs than an earthquake, and that a violent one, CQuId apparently 
have produced fuch a fiffure in the folid rock ; and that this has been the 
cafe in point of fa6t, nr)ay be gathered from other circumftanccs, which it is 
noceffary to mention in an account of this curious place* 

The great rock above deferibed is at fomc fmall diftance from the fea, 
perhaps fifty or an hundred yards, and in that fpacc the Hindoo village 
before mentioned flood in 1776. But clofe to tlie fea are the remains of 
a Pagoda, built of ‘ brick, and dedicated to Sih^ the greateil part of which 
has evidently been fwallowed up by that element ; for the door of the in- 
nermofl apartment, in which the idol is placed, and before which there 
are always two or three fpacious courts furrounded with walls, is now 
wafhed by the waves; and the pillar ufed to difeover the meridian at the 
time of founding the. Pagoda* is feen Handing at fome diflancc in the 
fea. In the neighbourhood of this building there are fome detached 
rocks, wafhed alfo by the waves, on which there appear fculpturcs, though 
now much worn and defaced. And the natives of the place declared to 
the writer of this account, that the more aged people among them tc- 
membered to have feen the tops of -feveral Pagodas far out in the fea, 
which being covered with copper (probably gilt) were particularly vifible 
at fun rife, as their fhining furface ufed then to reflefl the fun’s rays, but 

♦ See Voyage du M. Gemil, Vol. I, Page 158. 
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that now that effe6l was no longer produced^ as the copper had fince become 
incrufted with mould and verdegreafe. 

Thcfe circumftances look much like the effects of a fudden inundation; 
and the rent in the rock above deferibed makes it reafonable to conjc6lurc» 
that an earthquake may have caufed the fea to overflow its boundaries, and 
that thcfe two formidable enemies may have joined to deftroy this once 
magnificent city. The account which the Braniin.s, natives of the place, 
gave of its origin and downfal, partly, it fhould feem, on the authority of 
the Mahahhdnt^ and partly on that of later records, at the fame time that it 
countenances this idea, contains fomc other curious particulars, which may 
feem to render it worthy of attention. Nor ought it to be rejefted on 
account of that fabulous garb, in which all nations, but efpecially thofc of the 
caft, have always clad the events of early ages. 

Hirindcliet en (faid they) was a gigantick prince, that rolled up 
** the earth into a fhapclcfs inafs, and carried it down to the abyfs, wlii- 
“ thcr Vhhnoo followed him in the fliape of an hog, killed Iiim with his 
*• tufks, and replaced the earth in its original lituation. The younger 
brother of Hirindvhncu was IJitinakassap, wlio fuccccdcd him in his 
“ kingdom, and refufed to do homage to rU/tnoo, He had a fon named 
" Pralhaud, who at an early age openly difapproved this part of his fa- 
ther s conduB, being under the tuition of SoJirracfunj. His father per- 
fecuted him on this di count, baniflied him, and e^ en fought to kill him, 
but was preverited by the interpofition of heaven, which appeared on 
the fide of Pralhaud, At length Iltrinakassap was fofteiicd, and recall- 
•^ed his Ion to his court, where, as he fat in full aflembly, he began again 
“ to arsuc with him againfl the fupremacy of JUmoo, boafted that he 

“ himfvlf 
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‘‘ himfelf was lord of all the viQble world, and^afkcd v^hai T^lshnoo could 
“ pretend to more. Pralhaud replied*, that flshnoo had no fixed abode, 
but was prcfcnt every where. Is he, faid his father, in that pillar ? Yes, 
“ returned Then let him conic forth, faid Hi? inahassap ; and, 

rifing from his feat, (Iruck the pillar with his foot; upon which fish- 
“ 1100, in the Narasinghah Aiutdr, that is to fay, with a body like a man, 
“ but an head like a lion, came out of the pillar, and tore Ilirinakassap 
“ in pieces, rislnioo then fixed Pralhaud on his father’s throne ; and his 
reign was a mild and \ irtuous one, and as fuch was a contrail to that of 
“ his father. He left a fon named Namachee, who inherited his power and 
“ his virtues, and w’as the father of Balec, the founder of the once inagnifi- 
“ cent city of Mahubalipoor, the (ituation of which is faid to be defenbed in 
** the following verfc, taken fiom the Mahabhdt ?(, 

* iti^C'to!C^OTT3L’n*rt‘‘ 



The fenfe of \Nhich is literally this : 

“ South of the Ca?ig<\^ two hundred Yojen 
‘‘ Five Yojen* weilward from the caftern fea. 

Such is the Bramin account of the origin of this place. The spqud of 
its hiftory, according to them, is as follows: 

* The Tojen is a mearure often mentioned in the Shari/ent books, and, according to fome accounts 
is equal to nine, according to others twelve EngUjb miles. But at that rate the diAance here mentioned, 
between this place and the Gauges, is prodigioufly exaggerated, and will carry us far fouth of CejUut . 
This, however, is not furprifing in an HtnJoo poem; but, from the fccond line it feems pretty clear, 
that this city, at' the time this verfe was compofed, muft have Aood at a great diAance from the fea. 

X 2 T\w 
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The fon of Bake iras Bandcheren, ivho is reprefented as a giant 
** with a thoufand hands, jlnuredhy the fon of Knshen, came to his court 
in difguife^ and feduced his daughter ; which produced a war, in the 
courfe of which Anuredh was taken prifoner, and brought to MahdhalU 
poor-, upon which Krishen came in perfon from his capital Dudrikak, 
and laid ficgc to the place. Sib guarded the gates^ and fought for Ba^ 
** ndthcren^ wdio worlhipped him with his thoufand hands ; but Krishen 
” found means to overthrow Sib, and having taken the city, cut off all Ba^ 
•* ndcheren's hands, except two, with which he obliged him to do him 
"homage. He continued in fubjeftion to Krishen till his death; after 
" w^hich a long- period enfued, in which no mention is any where made of 
•* this place, till a prince arofe, whofe name was MaUcheren^ who reftored 
" the kingdom to great fplendour, and enlarged and beautified *the capital. 
" But in his time the calamity is faid to have happened by which the city 
" was entirely deflroycd ; and the caufe and manner of it have been wrapt 
" up by the Bramins in the following fabulous narration. Malecher^, 
(fay they,) in an excurfion which he made one day alone, and in difguife, 
" came to a garden in the environs of the city, where was a fountain fo 
" inviting, that two celeftial nymphs had come down to bathe there. The 
" Rajah became enamoured of one of them, who condefccndcd to allow 
" of his attachment to her; and fhe and her filler nymph ufed thencefor- 
" ward to have frequent interviews with Jiim in that garden.^'* On one of 
•* ihofe occafions, they brought with them a male inhabitant of the hea- 
•* venly regions, to whom they introduced the Rajah; and between him 
*• and Maleckeren a ftrift fricndlhip enfued ; in confequcncc of which he 
" agreed, at ihe^Rajah's earneft requefi, to carry him in difguife to fee the 
" court of the divine Jnder, a favour never before granted to any mortal. 
" The Rajah returned from thence with new ideas of fplendour and mag* 

nificence. 
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nificcncc, which he immediately^dopted in regulating his court, and 
" his retinue, and in beautif)ing his feat of government. By this means 
Mahdbalipoor became foon celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth ; 
“ and an account of its magnificence having been brought to the gods 
afiembled at the court of Jnder, their jealoufy was fo much excited at it, 
** that they fent orders to the God of the Sea to let loofe his billows, and 
” overflow a place which impioufly pretended to vie in fplendour with 
** tfieir celcflial manfions. This command he obeyed, and the city was at 
“ overflowed by that furious clement, nor has it ever fince been able 
“ to rear its head.** 

Such is the mode in which the Bramins chufe to account for the lignal 
overthrow of a place ^evoted to their wretched fuperftitions. 

It is not, however, improbable, that the reft of this hiftory may con- 
tain, like tiie mythology of Greece and Rome, a great deal of real mattei 
of fa8, though enveloped in dark and figurative rcprefentation\. 
Through the difguife of thefe we may difeern fomc imperfctl rccoids fj* 
great events, and of revolutions that have happened in remote tm»< n , 
they perhaps merit our attention the more, as it is not likely that any re- 
cords of ancient Hindoo hiftory exift but in this obfeure and fantaftic 
drefs. Their poets feem to have been their only hiftorians, as well as di- 
vines; and whatever they relate, is wrapped up in this burlefquc garb, fet 
off, by way of ornament, with circumftances hugely incredible and ab- 
furd, and all this without any date, and in no other order or method, 
than fuch as the poet's fancy fuggefted, andlfound mod convenient. Ne- 
vcrthclcfs, by comparing names and grand events, recorded by ^m, with 
thofe interfperfed in the hiftories of other nations, and by calling in the 

afli fiance 
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cilliAtince oi ancient monuments, <coi^ and infcriplions, as occafion fhall 
<jfRT, fonic probable coiijeclures, at Icaft, if not important difeoveries, 
may, it is hoped, he made on ihcfe intcrefting fubjccls. It is much to be 
regretted, that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of curiofity, in the 
Moham7nrd<iv governors of this country, have been fo hoftile to the pre- 
fervation of Hindoo monuments and coins. But a fpirit of inquiry among 
Europeans may yet perhaps be fuccefsfiil ; and an inftance, w'hich relates to 
the place above deferibed, though in itfelf a fubje6i of regret, leaves r6om 
to hope that futurity may yet have in (lore fome ufeful difcoveiies.^^®the 
Kaniy of Madras^ who had often occafion to go to a place in the ncigh- 
bim^rhood of Mahabolipoor, afllired the wTiter of this account, that within 
his remembrance a ryot of thofe parts had found, in plowing his ground, 
a pot of gold and filver coins, with chara£iers on them which no one in thofe 
parts, Hindoo or Mohammedan, was able to decypher. He added, how^ever, 
that all fearch for them would now be vain, for they had doubtlefs been long 
ago devoted to the crucible, as, in their original form, no one there thought 
them of any value. 


The infeription on the Pagoda mentioned above, is an obje£l\hich, 
in this point of view, appears to merit great attention. That the conjec- 
ture, however, which places it among thclfemguages of Siam, may not 
feem in itfelf chimerical, the following pafTages from fome authors of re- 
pute arc here inferted, to Ihow, that the idea of a communication having for- 
merly fubfifted between that country and the coaft of Choromandel, is by no 
means without foundation ; nay, that there is fome affinity, even at this day, 
between the Balk and fome df the Hindoo languages : and that the fame 
mode of^orfliip feems formerly to have prevailed in the Deckan, which is 
now ufeoDy the Siamese, 
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Monsieur de la Loubere, in his excellent Account of Siam, fpcaks 
thus of the origin of the Balic language. 

The Siamefe, fay^ he, do not mention any country vhere the Balic 

language, which is that of their laws and tlieir religion, is at prefent in 

ufe. They fuppofe, indeed, on the report of fome among them, 

“ who have , been on the coaft of Choromandel, that it bears fome 

“ refemblance to fome of the dialers of that country; but they at the 

fame time allow, that the chara6ier in which it is written is not 

* * •* 

“ known but among themfclvcs. The fecular {^iflionaries fettled at Siam 
“ believe that this language is not entirely a dead one ; becaufc they have 
“ feen in their hofpital a man from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
” who mixed fcvcral Balic words in his difeourfe, declaring that they 
were in ufe in his country, and that he himfelf had never ftudied 
” nor knew any other than his mother tongue. They at the fame time 
” mention, as matter of certainty, that the religion of the Siamefe 
“ comes from thofe parts; as they have read in a Balic book that 
“ Sommonacodom, the idol of the Siamefe, was the fon of a King of Cc\- 
lone*.*' 


* LeU Siamols ne nomment aucun Pais, ou la langue Hali qui eft cclle de leurs Inix et de Icur 

•* religion, foit aujourdhuy cn ufage. 11s foupconnent a la veritc, fur ft rapport de quclqucs-uns d’entre 
« cux, qui ont ete a b c6tc de Coromandel, que la langue Balic a quelque refemblance avee quciqu'un 
** des dialects de ce pats la : mais ils conviennent en meme temps que les letires de la langue Balic 
“ nc font connucs que chez cux. Les MllTionaires seculiers a Siam croyem que cettc langue n'eft 
pas entierement mortc; parcc qu’ils ont vu dans Icur hopitol un hoininc des environs du Cap dc 
•* Comorin, qui metoit plufieurs mots Balis dans fon langage, afturant qir)ls eti«ici)t cn ufage cn fon 
“ pais, ct que luy n’avoit jamais etudie, et nc favoit que la langue maternellc. ils donoent d’aillcurs 
“ pour certain que la religion dcs Siamois vieetde ccs quartiers la, parcc qu’ils ont lu dans un hvre 
** Balic que Sommonacodom que les Siamois adorent, etoit fils d'un Roy dt I’lllc de Ceylone." 
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The language of the*knan mentioned in this paflage, who came from the 
neighbourhood of Cape Ca?nortn, could be no other than the TamuUc 5 but 
the words here alluded to may very poflibly have been derivatives from the 
Sfianscrit, common to both that and the Balic» 

In another part of the fame work, where the author treats of the hiftory of 
Sommonacodom at large, on the authority of the Balk books, hje fays; 

The father of Sommonacodom, according to the fame Balic book, was 

* ♦ 

a King of Tevc I-ancii, that is to fay of the famous Ceylone*.** 

Here it is obftTvable, that, while the country of Stain feems to be uu 
teily unknown, both to the natives of Ceylone and HindoHan, Cvijlone^ 
fliould ncvcrthclefs be fo well known to the Siamese^ and under the fame 
appellation it bears in the Shanscrit. An epithet is alfo here prefixed to 
it, which feems to be the fame as that ufed by the Hindoos in fpeaking of 
that ifland; for they alfo* call it, in Shanscrit, Devo Lancn, or the Sacred 
Jjanra, From fevcral paffages in the fame work it alfo appears, that the 
Shanshit word Malta, which fignifics g^reat, is conftantly ufed in the Balic 
language in the fame fenfe. And the names of the days of the week are moft 
of them the fame in Shai^crit and in J5a//V, as may be feen in the following 
comparifon of them. 

Shatiscrit, Balic. 

Aditta-var, Van Athit, Sunday, 


* * •* Lc perc de Sommonacodom etoh, felon ce mefme litre Bali, un Roy de Tevc Laiica, 

cc*(l a dire un Roy dc la cdtbrc Ce)'lja.*' 


Shanscrit, 
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Shanscrit. Balic. 

Soma var, Van* ** Tchan, Monday. 

Mungela-var^ Van Angkaan» Tucfday, 

Bouta-var, Van Pout, Wednefday. 

Brahfpati-var, Van Prahout, Thurfday. 

Soucra-var, Van Souc, Friday, 

Sany-v^r, Van Saoa, Saturday. 

The fame author gives, in another place, an account of a pretended 
print of a foot on a rock, vhich is an objcdl of worfliip to the Siamese^ 
and is called Prabdt, or the venerable foot. For /fra\ in Balic, he fays, lig- 
Ti\^c% venerable^ u'hich agrees with prdper and pramesht in Shamcrit; and 
bat in the fame tongue is a foot, as pad in Shamcrii, After which he goes 
on to fay : 

We know that in the illand of Cey lone, there is a pretended print of a 
” human foot, which has long been held in great veneration. It reprefents, 

doubtlcfs, the left foot ; for the Siamefe fay that Sommonacodom fet his 

right foot on their Frabat, and his left foot at Lanca t 

From Knox’s Hiftory of Ceylone it appears, that the imprefljon here 
fpoken of is upon the hill called, by the Chlngtlayi, IJnmnJcU ; by Europeans^ 
Adams Peak; and that the natives believe it to be the foot-Ilcp of their 

* Here one Hindoo word is fubftituted for another; for Tchun in JJmdoJhny, ard ^‘chundtr in 
Zhanjcrity fignify the moon as well as 6'5/«<7. 

f “ On fail que dans I’ifle de Ce)lan, il ^ a un pretendu reftige dc pie humain, que depuis long 
“ temps y eft cn grande veneration. 11 reprefentc Ians doute le pic gauche; car Ics Siamois difcnt 

** que Sommonacodom pofa Ic pic droit a Icur jialait et le pic gauche a Lanca.” 

Vni. I. Y gicat 
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great idol B addon ; between the worfliip of whom, as deferibed by Knox, 
and that of Sommonacodom, as related by M. de la Loubere, there is a 
ftriking refemblance in many particulars, which it may be proper here to 
enumerate. 

Befidcs the foot-fteps above mentioned, there is a kind of tree 
fwhich, from defeription, appears to be the Pipcl tree, fo well known in India ) 
which the Chin^vlmjs hold facred to Buddou^ and the S'lnmcsc to Snmmona^ 
codom ; infomuch that the latter deem it meritorious to hang themfeKcs 
upon it. The Chin^(dfn/s call it Bogahah; lor galtali, in their language, 
fignifies a tree ; and lo feems to be an abbreviation of Bod or Bnddou ; 
and the Siamese call it, in Balic, Pra si Maha Pout^ winch, according to 
De la Loubere’s interpretation, fignifies the tree of the great Pont*, 
This he fuppofes to mean Mercury ; for he oblcrves that Pout^ or Poot^ is 
the name of that planet in the BaUc term for Wednesday ; and in another 
place, he fays, Pont is one of the names of Summon acodom. It is certain 
that Wednesday is called the name of Bod, or Buddy in all the Hindoo lan- 
guages, among which the TamuHcy having no h, begins the woid with a />, 
which brings it very near the BaUc mode of writing it. It is equally cer- 
tain that the days of the week, in ail thefe languages, arc called after the 
planets in the fame order as with us; and that Body Baddy or Poody holds 
the place of Mercury, From all which it Ihould appear that Ponly which, 
among the Siamescy is another name for Sommonacodom y is itfeU a corrup- 
tion of BnddoUy who is the Mercury of the Gicehs. And it is lingular 
that, according to M. de ia Louberf, the mother of Sommonacodom is 
called, ill BaJic, Maha-manidy or the great Mania , w'hich refcnibles much the 

* In \ulgar S tame/e they call it Ten~/o. 


name 
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name of Maifi, the mother of Mrrenn/. At the fame time that the Tamn^ 
//e termination e??, ^^hlcll renders the word Pnod-. c:: cates a rt femhlance 
between this and the /f ndni of the Gothu nations, from winch the fame 
day of the week is denominated, and which, on i.iat anfl other accouiiis, ks 
allowed to be the MLn^unj of the Giccks. 

2dhj, The temples of Sonwionacodnw are called Pihdn; and round them 
arc habitations for the pnells, refembling a college; fo thofe of Boddou are 
called / W/J;, and the principal prichs live in them as in a college. 'I’hc 
wold f'llidr, or, as the natives of Bcvs^al would w'ritc it, Bihar, is Shnii.nrit ; 
and Fhushtaii, in his JIdlory of Bengal, fa\ s, that this name was gi\ cn by 
tlic ffindim to the Province of Bchdr, becaufe it was formerly fo full of Br i- 
ih’u.s, as to be, as it were, one gieat .stiuinanj rf Lcaniiug, as the word im- 
ports. 


The Siamese ha\e two orders of prichs, and fo have the worfliip- 
pers of Bnddon. Both the one and the other arc diftinguiflicd by a yellow 
habit, and by another circumflancc, which mud be mentioned in the words 
of the rcfpcQivc authors. K\ox Tuns of ilie Buddou Piicfls, The\' have 
” the hoit,our of carrying the 'J^aUijini with the broad end over their heads 
“ foremofl, which none but the King docs.” And M. de la LouatRE 
fays of the Siamese piicds, “ To defend themfelves from the fun they 
have the Tulapaf, which is their little umbiclla, in the form of a 
fcrccn*.” 


** Pour fe garentir du foleil ils ont le Talapat, qui eft Icur petit parafol cn forme d’ccran.' 
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The word here ufcd is common to moft of the Hindoo languages, and 
fignifies the leaf of the Palmyra tree. M. Dt la Louder e mentions 11 
as a Siamese word, without feeming to know its origin or primary figni- 
Hcation. 

J^thhj. The pricfls of Buddon, as well as ihofe of Sommonacodom, are 
bound to celibacy, as long as they continue in the profeffion; but both the 
one and the other are allowed to lay it down and marry. 

^tfily. They both eat flefli, but will not kill the animal. 

6 thly. The priefts of either nation arc of no particular tribe, but are 
chofen out of the body ol the people. 

Thcfc circumftanccs plainly ftiou that this is a fyflem of religion dif- 
ferent from that of the Feds; and fome of them are totally inconfiftcnt 
with the principles and practice of the Biamins. And, indeed, it i^ niani- 
feft, from Knox’s whole account, that the religion of the Chino (days i.\ 
quite diftinfl from that which prevails at this day among the ITindooSy noi 
docs it appear that there is fucli a race of men as tha^ of the Biomi/is 
among them. The only part in which there feems to be any agrccmcni 
is> in the worfliip of the Debtahs, '\\hich has probably crept in among them 
from their Tamulian neighbours; but that is carried on in a manner very 
different from the Butminical f)ftcm, and appears to be held by the na- 
tion at large in very great contempt, if not abhoircnce. Knox’s account 
of it is this : “ Their temples (i. e. thofe of the DebtahsJ arc, he fa} s, 
** called CovedsF which is the Tamulic word for Pagoda. He then goes 
on to fay, A man pioufly difpofed, builds a fmall houfc at his own 

charge. 
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" charge, v/hich is the temple ^ and himself becomes priest thereof. This 
houfe is fcldom called God*s IJouse, but moft uhially Jacco, the JJn //*.?.’* 
But of the prevailing religion he fpeaks in very different terms, and dc- 
feribes it as carried on with much parade and fplendour, and attended 
with marks of great antiquity. “ The pagodas, or temples of their gods, 
*• fays he, are fo many that I cannot number them. Many of them are 
of rare and exquifltc work, built of hewn (lone, engraven with images 
and figures; but by whom, and when, I could not attain to know, die in- 
habitants themfelves being ignorant therein. But furc I am, they were 
built by far more ingenious artificers than the Chingelays that now are 
on the land. For the Portiigucfe, in their invafions, have defaced fome of 
them, which there is none found that hath fkill enough to repair to this 
day.” In another place, he fays, “ Here are fome anticnt writings, en- 
“ graven, upon rocks, which puzzle all that fee them. There are divers 
great !<cks in divers parts in Cande Uda^ and in the northern parts. 
•• Thefc rocks are cut deep with great letters for the fpace of fome yards, 
“ fo deep that they may lafl to the world’s end. No body can read them, 
or make any thing of them. I have aflvcd Malabars and Gentoos, as 
“ well as Chingelays and Moors, but none of them underffood them. 
“ I’here is an aritieiit temple, Goddihidcnni in Yattanour, ffands b\ a 
“ place where there are of thefe letters. ’ From all which tJic antiquity 
of the nation and their religion is fufHcicnily evident ; and from other paf- 
fages It is plain, that the worfliip of Budduu, in particular, has been from 
remote times a very eminent part of that religion ; for the lame author, 
fpcaking of the tree at Aimrod^hirro, in the northern pait of the ifland, 
which is facred to Buddou^ fays, “ The due pciformarue of this worfliip 
“ they reckon not a little meritorious; infomuch that as they rcpoii, 
ninety Kings have reigned there fucccffivcly, where, by the riiiii'' iliar 

- UiU 
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nill remain, it appears they fpared not for pains and labour, to build 
(cinplcs and high moniimcMits to the honour of this God, as il they had 
been born to hew rocks and great (loius, and lay them up in heaps. 

“ Thefe King*' aie now happy fpiriis, having merited it by ihcCe labours.*' 
And again be fays, “ For ibis God, above all other, they feein to have an 
‘‘ higli refpeft and devotion,’* c^c. 

And from other amhoritics it ^i\\ appear, that this worfliip has formerly 
been b^ no means conbned to CciflouCy but has prevailed in fcveral parts of 
India prior to that of the Biamhis : na), that this has been the cafe even fo 
hue as the ninth and twelfth centuries of the Christian ^ra. 

In the well-known* Ancieinirs Rrlotiom, tranflatcd from the yfral'ir, by 
that eminent orientalilt Fuslbius Renaudot, the the ^rnhian traveller gives 
this account of the cullom of dancing- women, which continues to this day 
in the Dccan, but is not known among the Hindoos of Bengal^ or Jlindostan 
proper. 

“ There are in India publick women, called women of the idol, and the 
“ origin of this ciiilom is this : when a woman has made a vow for the pur- 
pofe of having children, if fhc brings into the world a pretty daughter, ftie 
“ carries it to Bod, (fo they call the idol which they adore,) and leaves it 
“ with himt.’* 

♦ Anciennea RHations cU*s Indcs et dc la Chine, dc deux Voyageurs Mohametans, qui y allerent 
dans le ncuvieme Siedc. Fans i-yitl, 8vo. 

+ “ II V a dans ks Tndes des femmes publiques, appellcs, femmes dc I’idole, Toriginc de cettc couf- 
“ Uimo t II Tflk* Lors qu’une femme a fait un vocu pour avoir des ciifans, fi die met au mondc une 
“ bdle fiUe, die I’apporte au c’dl ainfi qu’ils api^dleni I’idole qu*ils adorent, aupres duquel elle 
“ la laille, 5:c. Anc. Rd. p. J09. 


This 
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This is a pretty juft account of this cuftom, as u prevails at tins day iu 
the Dc(an ; for children arc, indeed, devoted to this profellion hv thtir pa- 
rents, and when they grow up in it, they arc called, in 'J'aniithi ^ i) i adasi^ or 
Jewalfi slavcx of flic idol. But it is evident they have changed their mtiilcr 
fiiicc this Aiabian account was written, for there is no idol ol the name of 
Bod now worftiippcd there. And the circumftance of this cuftom being un- 
known in other jiarts of Jndia, would lead one to fufpetl, that the Bromh.s, 
on introducing their f) Hem of itligion into that country, had thought fit to 
retain this part of the former worftiip, as being equally agreeable to thcmfchcfc 
and their new dilciplcs. 

The fame ^inthian tiavcllcrs give us an account of a \ery powerful rare 
of Jhndoo kings, according to them, indeed, the molt powerful in India, 
who then reigned on the Malabar coatt with the tiilc of Balhdra, Then 
dominion appears to have extended over Giciviat, and the greault part, if 
not the >\ho!e, of the antieiit kingdom of Vusiapuor. For the Aiabiau 
gcogra]>hcr quoted by M. Renaudot, makes Kahclrdfah the meiiupoliN 
of thefe princes, which is, doubtlcfs, Aaliervalahy the ant lent capital of (<»’ i- 
7viat ; though M. Rj-.vaud<^t feems not to have knov\ii that piatt ., anti 
the reft of the defcripiioii fufticicntiy fliows the great extent of their cioinrn- 
on fouthward. M. D’Anville fpeaks of this race of kings on the au- 
thority of the Arabian geographer Edrisi, who wrote in the tw'cirili ttri- 
tury, according to whom it appears, that their religion was, even lu hue as 
that period, not the Braminical, but that of w'hich we arc now Ipc aking. 
M. D’Anvilie’s words are thefe : “ Edrili acquaints us with the rcli- 

gion which this Prince profefted in faying, that his worlhip was additlu 

cd to Bodda, who, according to St. Jerome and Clemens AlexandrinuN 

(( 


was 
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“ was the founder of the feft of the Gymnofophifts, in like manner as the 
Bramins were ufed to attribute their inflitution to Brahma* ** ,*’ 

The authority of Clemens Alexandrinus is alfo cited on the fame 
fubjeft by Rn ^ndus in his nth Difl'ertation, where, treating of the lan- 
guage of r fnfJone, he explains the word rehdr, above fpoken of, in thefe 
terms. 


Tehar fignifies a temple of their principal God Buddou, who, as Clemens 
Alcxandriruis has long ago obferved, was worfliipped as a God by the 
** Hindoost.” 


After the ahove quotations, the following extraft from the voyage of that 
inquifitivc and ingenious tra\cller M. Glntil, publifhed in 1779, given 
as a further and very remarkable illuftration of this fubjeEl, 

This fyftem is alfo that of the Bramins of our time ; it forms the bafis of 
that religion, which they have brought with them into the fouthern parts 
•* of the Peninfula of Hindoftan, into Madura, Tanjore, and MailTore. 

“ There was then in thofe parts of India, and principally on the Coaft 
of Choromandel and Ceylone, a fort of worfhrp, the precepts of which 


* " L’Edrifi nous inftruU fur la religion que profeflbit ce Prince, cn difant que fon culte s'adrelToit 

** a Bodda, que felon St. Jekome and vSt. Cllment d'Alexandrie, avoit ete Tinilitutcur des 
** Gymnofophiftes comme les Brachmanes rapportoient a Brahma leur inftitut.'’ Ant. Geog. dc 
L’Inde. p. 94. 

f “ rehar, trmplum dci primarii Ruddoe tSwrrx quem Indos ut Deum vcncraii jam olira notavit 
** Clemens Alexandnnus. Strom, lib. 1. p. 223. Rcl. Difs. pars teitia, p. S5. 

\vc 
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« we are quite unacquainted with. The God, Baoiith, of whom at picfcnt 
they know no more in India than the name, was the ohjcQ oF this woilhip ; 
” but it is now totally abolifhcd, except that there may poITibly vc» be lonnd 
“ fomc families of Indians, who have remained faithful to Baoi th, and d(» 
not acknowledge the religion of the Biainins, and who are on that account 
“ feparalcd from and dcfpifed by the other calls. 

“ I have not, indeed, heard that there are any fuch families in the neigh- 
“ bonihood of Pondichciy ; but there is a circumflancc well worthy of le- 
mark, which none of the travellers that have treated of the Coafl of 
“ Choromandcl and Pondichery fecin to have noticed. It is this, that at 
•* a fhort league’s diftance to the fouth of this towm, in the plain of Vira- 
** patnam, and pretty near the ri\cr, wc find a flatuc of gianitc veiy 
hard and beautiful. This llatue, which is from three feet to three and a 
“ half in heighth, is funk in the fand to the waiR, and weighs doubt- 
Icfs many thoufand weight; it is, as it were abandoned in the inidR of 
“ this cxtenfive plain. I cannot give a better idea of 11, than b\’ faying, 
“ that it exactly agrees with and rcfeinblcs the Sornmonacodom of the 
“ Siamelc; its head is of the fame form, it has the fame features, its arms 
“ are in the fame attitude, and its cars arc exa 6 lly fimilar. The form of 
this divinity, which has certainly been made in the country, and which 
in no rclpcB rcfembles the prefent idols of the Gentoos, Rruck me as I 
“ pallid this plain. I made various inquiries concerning this fingular figure, 
“ and the Tamulians, one and all, alTured me that this was the God Baouih, 
“ who was now no longei regaided, for that his worfliip and his feflivals 
“ had been aboliflicd ever lince the Bramins bad made thcmfclvcs niaflcrs 
“ of the jieoplc’s faith*.” 

* “ Cl* fyllcme cd aufli celui ili*s Crami's dc nos jours; il fiit li Rafe de la religion qu ili mt 
a|>ortcc il,njs le fud dc la prcfqu'ilh* dt I’lndoiKin. le Madure, le Taiijaour, ei Ic Mnifiom. 

VoL. ]. Z “ IJ 
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M. Gentii. then goes on to fay a good deal more upon this fubjeft, in 
the courfc of which he fiippofcs, that this Deity is the Fo of the Chinesr^^ 
whofe A\orfliip, h) their own accounts, was brought from India. And, in- 
deed, the abridgment of the name Pouty mentioned in a note of this paper, 
which the vulgar Siamese reduce to the fingle fyllable Po, feems to coun- 
tenance this opinion. But as this is foreign to our prefent purpofe, and the 
above paflages, it is hoped, are fuflicient to cftablifli what was propofed, it 
feems high time to take leave of this fubjett, with an apology for that 
prolixity, which is infcparablc from this kind of difculTion. 

17/// June, 1784. 


“ I! y a, oil alors dans ecs jurtics de I’lnde, Sc principalemcnt a la Cote dc Coromandel & a 
Cejian, un Cube dont on ignore abfolument les. Dogmes: le Dicu Baouth, doiit on nc connoit 
aniourd’hui, dans Tlnde, que Ic Norn, ctoit i’objet de cc Cultc; mais il eft tout-a-fait aboli, fl ce 
“ n’eil qu’il fe trouve encore quclqucs families d’Indiens fepares Sc meprifees dcs autres Caftes, qui 
'* font rcftces fidcles a Baouili, Sc qui ne reconnoiftent point la religion dcs Brames. 

" Je n’ai pas entendu dire qu’il y ait dc ces families aux environs de Pondichery ; cependant, unc 
“ chofe tres digne dc reinarque, <SL a laqucllc aucun des Voyageurs qui parlent dc la Cote dc Coro- 
*' mandci Sc dc rondicliery, n’oni fait attention, eft que Ton trouve a une petite lieueau Aid dccctte 
'• VilJe, dans la plaine de V'^irapatnam, aflez pres de la Riviere, une ftaiuc dc Gract t ires-durt'« tres- 
“ beau . cette ftaiue, d’environ trois pieds a trois pitds 5c demi dc hauteur, eft enfonci'e dans le fable 
•• jufqa’ a la Cciniure, & pefe fans douie pluficurs Milliers; cUc eft coinme abandonnee au milieu 
*' de cetle vafle jdaine : je ne peux mieux en donner une idee, qu’en difant qu’elle ell cxademint 
'• tonfor.nc Sc rencinblante a SoTumotiaioJorn des Siamoib; e’eft la meme hurme dc Tete, ce font lej, 
“ nienies traits dans k Vilage, cVft la meme attitude dans les Bras, & les Oreilles font abfolument 
“ femblablts. La toime dc tetie divinite, qui ctrtaincnicni a tie faite dans Ic pays, Sc qui ne ref- 
“ ft mbie en ricn aux di\ miles ai^tuilkb dts Cn niils, m’avoit frappe lotfquc je paft'ai dans t etlc plaine 
“ je fts Oiverfes informations Air cette figure finguhere, les lainoults m’affurcient tous que e’etoit 
'* r.aoutli qii’ on ne rcgaidoit plus; que fon Cultc & fes fetes etoicut ceftees depiiis que les Brames 
"• •• ttoi^nt rendus ks Maitres de !a Lr nance du peupk.’* 
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VI. 

HINTS RELATIVE TO FRICTION IN MECHANICS. 

By Mu. REUBEN BURROIU. 

K 

HYPOTHESIS. 

I N the following eftimation of Trillion, the weight or force ncccffdiy to 
overcome the refinance. See, is fuppofed to be propoitiuiial to ihe 
pieffurc. 


Of friction in the INCLINED PLA.NE. 

Let AB be an inclined plane*, and let PR reprefent a weight lull am 
cd on it by any force Km, afting in the direftion Rm, and draw PD p 'l 
pcndicular to AB, and let Rm meet PD in n: Now as Rn reprcfenis tlie 
force that w'ould be ncccffary to fiWlain the body, cxclufive of friftion, 
and Pn reprefents the preffure againfl the plane, if nit bc^ diawn perpen- 
dicular to PD meeting it in i, then will nm be the force' nccelTdry too\cr- 
conie the fiiOion in that direction, and Pt the real preifure againll the 
plane AB, when the w^holc force Rm, neceffary to overcome both the 
weight and the friQion, aQs in the diredion Rm; and as the foicc nm is 
equivalent to nt and tm ; and nt has no other effed than to alter the prei- 
fure, therefore tm is the only (oi\.c which overcomes the rcfiftance of fne- 
lion ; and as this force is as the prcffiire, therefore tm is proportional to 
Pt, and hence the Locus of all the points m, is a right line. 


Fig. I. 
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Again, fuppofc the body, inflcad of being drawn along, to be luftained 
at rcll only upon the plane; this, it is evident, will require a lefs force 
than the other, becaufc the fiiOion prevents the body in part from de* 
fc ending*. Let Rm be the force required, and let the fame conllruftion be 
made as before ; then becaufc Rn is the force that would be neceffary if 
there was no fiiflion ; mn is the efFc6l of the fridlion itfelf; but mn is 
equivalent to the forces mt and tn; and as Pn would be the prcffuie, cx> 
clufivc of friHion, Pt is the prcllure inclufive; and as the force loft is as 
the friftion, and mt is as ilic force loft, therefore mt is as Pt, for the friction 
IS as the preffure; conftqutiitls the Locus of all the points m is a right line 
paf/ing iluoiigh P, and making the fame angle as DPQ in the former cafe, 
and only differing by being diawn on the contrary fide of PD. 

S C H O 1. I U M. 

In what follows, the force requifite to fuftain any body is confidercd 
under three different diftinflions; lirft, when it is juft barely fufficicnt to 
overcome the weight and rcfiftancc arifing from friflion, and the body is 
confidcred as juft beginning to move in the dircQion of the force applied, 
and the force in this cafe is called the moving force: fecondly, when this 
force is diminifhed till the body would begin to move or defeend in a con- 
trary direction, if the force vas diminifhed farther; this laft 1 call the i?/.?- 
pcr,(lmg force ; and .1 is plain that whatever force is applied to the body 
lefs th«n the moving, and greater than the fufpending force, the body \m11 
remain at icft ; laftly, it is nianifeft that there is an intermediate ftatc in 
wdiieh fuch a degree of force may be applied, that the frit lion will have 
no effeO; either way ; and this force is the fame as would keep the body 
in equilibrio if there was no fiitlion, becaufe the effeft or tendency of fric- 


Fig. 2, 
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lion is to keep the body at reft, or prevent it from moving culm ih.s 

being prcinifcd, there will be little difficulty in the following. 

PROBLEM I. 

Having given the weight of the body to be fuftained; the inclination of 
the plane and the ratio of the fnftion to the prefrure; to find the force 
rcquifite to fuftain the weight in a given direction. 

In the foregoing figures, draw PR and PD at right angles to the hori- 
zon and plane refpc 6 lively, PR reprefenting the w'cight ; take PD to DO 
as the prcfTiirc to the fridion, and Jet DQ be taken upwards or down- 
wards as the rcquifite foicc is motive or fufpenfivcj join PQ and draw 
the line Rin in the given diredion meeting PQ in m; then Rm is the foice 
required. 

Corollary i. If the friBion be the n part of the prefTure, and W 
be the weight, s and c the fine and cofine of the plane’s elevation, then 
the moving force parallel to the plane will be W + and the ful- 
pcndirig force W 

CoRoi LARY 2. If thc dircflion of the force be parallel to the hoii- 
zon, and t be the tangent of tlie plane’s elevation, then \V 
will be the moving force, and W (/w — i); the fufpending force, and 

JJ t the force excluding fri 6 lion. 

Example. If thc weight be a ton, thc friBion i of the prc/fiirc; 
AB=5, BC=3, and AC=:4, then the moving force will be 3235pounds; 

the 
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H‘ rufpcnding f^rcc 747 pountU, and tVic force, excluding fritlion, 1680 
oimds ; neatly. 


r R o n L E M II. 

Ci\en the weigltt of the body, the tnclinaiion of the plane, and the ratio of 
le friction 10 the prefTiire ; to find the direction fo that the fuflaining force 
lay he a gi\ en (piaiuity, or the leaf! poflible. 

Draw DO and OR as before, and let PR be to Rm as the weight to the 
iven force; tlien fioin ilie center R with a diftance equal to Rm, interfcfl 
•O in in ; then Rin is tlic required dncRion when the force is given; but to 
.i\c u the Icall pofbbic, draw Rm at right angles to PQ, then Rm is the di 
.tlion required. 

CouoLL\uN 1. An cxprcflion for the fuflaining force, when the lead 
loflible, may be found as follows: In the triangles PDQ, RQm, the angle Q 
s common, therefore PO.PD:.RQ*Rm ; but PD is a fouith proportional to 
Ml, AC, and PR, and DQ is to PD as 1 to n, fuppohng this the given ratio; 
l!o RJ) IS a foul til proportional to AR, PC, and PR, conrcquently RQ is 
(ju.il to DO either added 10, or fubflratlcd from, DR, as it is the firfl, or 
etond calc; and becaufc PQ ; PD . . y/ (//n-J- 1) : 7/ • • RQ : Rm, therefore 
'ni= PR {//.liC + AC) : All y' (nfi i) or {vs±c) \V : [y/ nn -J- 1 ), by Tub- 
lituting s and c for the natural fine and cofine of the plane’s elevation, and 
ding the negative or affirmative fign as the force required, is the moving or 
ufpending one rcfpc 6 livclv. 
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£\am”lk. If AB=5, BC=:3, and AC=4, and the Aveiglit 1 ton, 
then the Icall moving and fuflaining forces will be 1825 and 702 pounds 
icfpctiivcly. 

Coro LI ARY 2. Becaufe the triangles PDQ and RQm are fimilar, and the 
ratio of PD to DQ ronllant to each fixed value of n, therefore the angle 
OK in being equal to DPQ, will alfo be conftant, whether the inclination oF 
the plane be variable or not; and hence the angles of the diredion with the 
pi. me for the draught to be made with the greateft advantage, are found for 
diffeient values of n as follows : 


n 

QKm 

n 

QRin 

■ 

QRin 

n 

Qkm 

n 

Ql^m i 

’’ 

(^m 

I 

45 0 

2 

0 

26.34 

3 

1 8.26 

4 , 

14. 2 

5 , 

0 . i 

ii.iy 

6 

n 

9.2s 

I \ 

,1 
* i 

3,^ 40 

2 i 

1 23 - 5 « 

3 l 

16.54 

4-1 

i 3‘‘5 

1 54 

1047 1 


8. 8 

33 4 ‘ 


j 21.4H 

3 i 

»5 >7 

4 i 

12.32 

i 

1 10. iS 1 

8 

7 « 


29.45 

2 j 

^ 9-59 

3 { 


44 

53 

Li 

i 9 ' 5 -- 

9 

6 20 


N. B The direflion, or angle QRm, is to be taken below th(‘ plane for 
the fufpenJiiig, and above the plane for the iiioMiig, fuicc. 

Scholium. Though at firll fight the former ])art of the above pro- 
blem, which flicws the bifl method of appUmg an aclne force, leeiiis lu- 
pcrior to the other, yet, on farther confideration, the other a])pcais of tqual 
confctjucnce, and particularly in building and faflening walls, banks of 
earth and fortifications, &c. and the application of whai aie called UdhI. 
//e.s, &c. Tims if a weig’u, for inflancc, is to be drawn ahuig the plane R!>, 
and the fridion be ^ of the prefTurc, the belt dmUion is when Rni in. ikes 
an angle of 18° 26' uhuvt the plane, but if the weight is a quantity of caul) 


or 
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or lione, or any thing to be fiifpended, as in the cafe of land tics, the beft 
an^lc (on the foregoing fiippofiiion) iniift be 18® 26' below the plane. 

S C M O L I U M. 

In thofc proportions the fiiclion is edimated according to the moft gene- 
rally received opinion, that the rcfiftancc is proportional to the whole pref- 
fure compounded of the weight of the body, and the additional force necef- 
fary to overcome the liidion; but it has been alferted, that there may be 
cafes where the Jnclion is not proportional to the whole prefliirc, but to that 
which w'ould aiifc if the body w'as fuflaincd in a given diredion, cxclufivc of 
friction ; and that there might alfo be cafes, where the rcfiftance arifing from 
tt narity or cf)hc{ion might be as the relative prefliire againft the plane, and 
the force to overcome it the fame in every dircttion; fomething ilmdar to a 
globe (luck fad in wet tenacious clay; I fJiall therefore give folutions to both 
cafes* 

In the fnft cafe*, the force requihte to fudain the body in direQion RV, 
Vxclufivc of fridion, is Rii ; and as Rn is equi\alciit to RD and Dn, there- 
fore Pn is the predure excluiive of fiidion; and as the fridion is the n 
part of (he jjrcflurc, the force ading parallel to Ah to overcome it, is the 
n part of Pn ; but the force which ading in diredion Rn will be equiva- 
lent to the n pail o( Pn in the diredion Rn, is a fourth proportional to n 
limes RD, Pn, and Rn; but bccaufe DQ is the n part of DP, therefore fn 
is the n part of Pn, and the fourth proportional aforefaid will be nz ; con- 
fequently the fum or difference of Rn and nz mud be a given quantity or 
the lead pollible : the problem therefore is reduced t to drawing a line Rn 
from the given point R, meeting the two lines PD and PQ given in pofi- 

" Pig. 3. + Fig- 4 - 
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tion in n and z, foiliat nz added to or taken fn>m Rn, the fum or dn'l' re nee 
may be a given quantity, or the lead pofliblc. To do this, Kl 1)S lu. taken 
equal to DR, and draw Sr parallel to PD meeting PC in M; then becaufc 
Rn is equal to rn, the fum or difference of the quantities aforcraid .s rz; 
and when rz is required to be a given quantity, the qucftion is reduced to 
that particular cafe of the inclinations of Arroi lon lus, in fohds, which 
has been rtfoKcd by Npwton and Bvrkow; the limits of the PH)[)k\n, 
or the mode of di awing the line Rr, fo that the intercepted pait rz ma)* be 
the lead polfible, may be invedigated as follows: 

* Suppofo it done, and Rrz the pohtion required, and let Rnin be inde- 
finitely near to Rz, and Mb perpendicular to Rz; then by 
anaUfis of the ancicifts to the Ki‘irto}7irni doctrine of piinic and uluinaie 
ratios, mn is equal to zr; and if Irom the centre R, with the didanccs R/ 
and Rn, the arcs zv and nt be fuppofed to be deferibed, vn is equal to zt, 
and confequently tr equal to mv; but rt:ln: :ih: Mb, and tn:zv::Rr:R7, 
and zv : vm : : Mh:hz, whence by compounding the proportions, ti : vm : 
Rr . rh , Rz . zh, and as the two fird tcims are equal, ilie two lafl arc equal, 
and conlcqucntly Rr : Rz . . zh : rh, and dividing Rr : rz : : zh : rz, therefore 
Rr is equal to zb, and conreqiicnily the point h is in an hypcibola, whole 
afyinpioies arc Q\1 and SM produced: but becaufc the angle MliR is a 
right angle, the point h is alfo in the circumference of a ciiclc; iliJrcfoic 
a line drawui from R to h, the point where the hyperbola and circle intcr- 
fc6, IS the poliiion required. 

In the other cafe, where the rcfidance arifing from tenacity or cohcfion 
is fuppofed to be as the relative preffure againd the plane, and the force to 
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overcome it the lame in each dirertion, w have Rn for the fuftaining 
force, exclufive of fnclioii; and the n pari of Pn for the friQion; and con- 
fequently the fuiii or differciue of thefe is the expreflion for the whole 
force; and the Piohlein may be thus conftruQed. Take PD to DQ as 
the preffure to the frit lion, and join PO; on PD deferibe a circle, in 
which take Dv equal to DQ; join PV, and draw RV perpendicular to it: 
then RV will repreferit the direftion and meafure of the whole force when 
h is the leaft polTible. 

For DQ and Dv arc equal, and confequently nf is equal to Vn; but 
DQ IS the n part of DP, therefore nf or Vn is the n part of Pn, and con- 
fcqiiently RV is equal to the fum or difference of Rn, and the n part of 
Pii ; but RV is the lead pofliblc by conftru6lion, and therefore the other 
is a minimum alfo. For draw any other line Rk meeting RV in k and 
PD in m ; and draw mq, mt, parallel to DQ and Dv ; then the fum or 
difieicnee of Rm and ml is equal to the fum or difference of Rm and mq ; 
but the fum or difference of Rm and mi is greater than RV, and therefore 
the fum or difference of Rn and the n part of Pn is the lead poffibJc, 

PROBLEM III. 

Gi\^n the wciglit c>f the body, the inclination of the plane, and the 
force fuflaining the l>()d\ in h given diretlion ; to find the ratio of the 
fndion to the preliuM" 

Take PR as before, Fig. x. 2 .) draw Rm in the given dircQion, 
and take PR to Rm as the v.nght of the body to the force fuflaining it; 
draw Pm meeting AB in Q. and PD perpendicular to AB ; then PD is to 
DQ as the preflurc to the fritlioru 
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PROBLEM IV. 

If AhqN be the fegment of an equilateral triangle, by nH)\ing 

parallel to iifclf and the horizon, generates a folid, upon \\hich a faaie 
hmGElIKpqh moves, touching the former in hm and qp; required the tflVd 
of the friftion ; flill fuppoling it the n part of the prcflurc. 

Let P be the center of gravity of half the body*, and PR its weight as 
before; then the body by means of its inllcxibility i'j kept together in the 
fame manner as if it was aftuated by a force parallel to the horizon ; but if 
PDn be perpendicular to Ah, and Rn parallel to the horizontal line AC, 
meeting PD in n, Pn will be the preflure againft the fide Ah, and the 
fijQion is the n part of Pn; but PR : Pn : : AC : AB; therefore if AC re- 
prefent the weight of half the body, the n part of AB will exprefs the 
weight rcquifite to overcome the fritUon for that half; and by doubling 
the cxpreflions they ferve for the whole. Wherefore let W reprefent the 
weight of the body, f the fecant of the angle BAC; then will be the 
prclTure againft the plane AD; and the n part of Wf the force neref- 
fary to overcome the fritlion; and as this laft is the force necelTary to draw 
the body along a horizontal plane, ihcrcfoie the force ncceftary to draw^ the 
body along a horizontal plane is to that neceflary to draw it along the body 
whofe feftion is AhqN, as AC to AB or as i to /. 

Becaufc when the angle CAB is given, the ratio ol PR to Pn is con- 
ftant; therefore when the folid whofe feflion is AhqN is elevated, making 
an angle with the horizon, fo that its bafe forms an inclined plane; PR in 
that cafe reprefcnis the preflurc in a normal direfiion to that plane, and 

* Fig. 7. 
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Pn the preffnre acjainft the folid; and as the fridion is increafed in the la- 
tio of the prcflurc, therefore if the preffnre which the body would have on 
the inclined plane be increafed in the ratio of AC to AB, or radius to 
the fccant of the angle CAB, then the prefl’ure on the angular plane or bo- 
dy, whole perpendicular fcdion is AhqN, will be had, and confcquemly its 
n part, or the friflion. Hence this conftrudion*; let PR reprefent the 
weight ; then PD ‘at right angles to AB reprefents the preffure that the 
body would exert againfl the common inclined plane; take DK to 
DP as AB in ihc foregoing figure to AC, or as the fecant of the inclina- 
tion of the angular plane with its bafe to radius; let Dq be the n part of 
DK, and join Kq; then RM drawn any how to meet Kq in M, gives RM 
for the inealurc of the whole force in that direClion ; and it is the moving 
or fufpending force according as Dq is taken upwards or downwards in the 
line AB. 

It is evident that Kq is parallel to PQ, and therefore though the lead 
force (wliich is perpendicular to Kq) dilfer from that in the former cafes, 
yet the diredions for having the greateft efl'cd are ftill the fame as in the 
foregoing table: the demonflration is in cfl’eft the fame as the hrfl. 

CoKOLLAKY. Bv fuppofing / to bc the fccant of the angle t, that the 
fidcs of ihc angular plane make with the bafe, proceeding as Corollar\ 2 d 
of Problem ifl, and putting t for the naiural tangent of the plane's inclina- 
tion, and W for PR the weight, we have W ’• (n — /) for the mov- 

ing; and W /): (>/+/) for the fufpending force, neccflary to draw 
the body along the angular inclined plane by a force acting paiallel to the 
bafe of the plane. 
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Example. Let AB, BC, and AC, be 5, 3, and 4 rcfpcdivcly, and 
let the inclination of tlie fidcs be 45®; the weight of a ton and the fntlion 
one third of the prelTure; then 3648 pounds is the moving, and 499 the 
fufpending force. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this propofition, thofc parts of the plane on which the body moves, 
are fnppoled redilincal, as mollly happens in prddice ; but the fridioii is 
eafily cllimatcd in curvilinear lurfaccs, and may be found generally as 
follows : 

Let AMP* be half the fe6lion perpendicular to the horizon, and to 
the axis of the folid which forms the cur\ilincal plane on which the body 
is moved; AP the axis; PM the ordinate, and MS a tangent to the curve 
at the point M, alfo let RM rcpicfcnt the weight or prcflurc in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the horizon at the point M ; and let RF be perpen- 
dicular to MS meeting MP in F; alfo let I’N be taken equal to MR, and 
PQ equal to RF; and luppofc the fame conftruciion to be made for every 
point of the curve, and let I IN be the locus of all the points N, and GO 
the locus of all the points O; then will the fnciion, when drawn along the 
horizontal plane, be to the fnftion of ilic fame body when diawn along 
the cui'Mlincar plane 111 the fame dirc8;ion, as the area APXIl to the 
area APQG. 

For the friQion on the horizontal plane being as the ^iim of the pref- 
furcs, is as the funi of all the dementarv lines MR or PN ; that is, as the 
area AIINP; and the fndion on the curvilinear plane for the fame 

♦ Fig. Q. 
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rodfon as ilic fum of all the RF or PQ, namely, as the area APQG ; hence 
the truth of the propofition ismanifeft. 

Corollary i. Recaiifc Mn or the fluxion of y is to Mm the fluxion of 
the curve, as MR or PN to RF or PO, therefore if PN be a function of \P, 
PQ will be a fourth proportional to the fluxion of the ordinate, the fluxion 
of the curve AM, and this fun61ion; wherefore if the curves HN and AM i ’ 
given ; the nature of the curve GQ will be known, and its area may be fou.i-i 
by the common methods of quadratures. 

Corohary 2 . It is evident that when the planes are inclined to the 
horizon, the fri 8 ions of the right and curvilinear planes are ftill in the fame 
ratio as in the preceding cafes, and confequently may be found by the fame 
inode of piocccding. 

Corollary 3 . It is alfo evident, that the above method holds good 
vhether the parts of the body are connc£led together or not, with relpect to 
their motion in the direction RM, fo long as each elementary part MR may 
be confidercd as fuftained at the point M by a force parallel to MP; but 
when the body is rigid or inflexible, the cafe becomes more fimplc, for MR 
is then conftant, and APNH becomes a parallelogram. 

Corollary 4. By fuppofing given properties to exift in any two of 
the curves AM, HN, or GQ, the nature of the third will be known; and 
hence a number of problems relative to friflion may be propofed and 
refolved by a proper application of the dircQ; and inverfe methods of 
fluxions. 


PROPO. 
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PROPOSITION 5. THEOREM. 

In the application of forces to overcome friBion, the fame allowances niufi 
be made for the forces aBing to advantage or difadvantage, by means of levers 
or other mechanical powers, as are made in the common doBiinc; for in- 
(lance, if a weight of two pounds, by aBing, at the didance of one foot from 
the fulcrum of a lever, be fufficient to overcome the friBion, then one pound 
at two feet diftance will have the fame effeB, &c. 

This is too evident to need a demonftration. 

Of friction in the SCREW. 

As any force aBing perpendicular to the direBion of a moving bod) 
does not affcB the motion of the body in that dircBion, fo the force aB- 
ing perpendicular to the axis of the ferew has no cfrcB on tlic motion of 
a body raifed thereby excluhve of friBion ; it therefore requires the fame 

force to raife a body by means of a ferew, as to raife the fame body in 

equal time along an inclined plane of the fame elevation, as the threads 
of the ferew by means of a force aBing parallel to the bafe of the indined 
plane : now, if wc fuppofe the weight fo contraBcd or condenfed as to be 
capable of being placed on one of the threads of the ferew, and faflened 

to an imaginary lever always perpendicular to its axis, then it is evident, 

this lever will have no effeB but to change the dircBion of the weight, and 
keep It in the niidfl of the thread of the ferew ; and if a force be applied 
at the weight always perpendicular to this lever, fo as to fufiain or draw 
it along this force will be determined cxaBly the fame as was done be- 
fore in the inclined plane : but the rigidity of the parts of the female 
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Ivi'cw’* fcivcs cxaQlv the fame purpofl* as tliis imaginary lever, and malvC^ 
ihc weight aQ upon ihe threads like a body funained on an inclined plane 
by a force paiallel lo its bale; and as the force to overcome both the 
weight and the friflion is reciprocally as the diftance from the center of 
the axis, therefore the diflancc of the power from the center of the axis, 
is 10 the diilance from the fame center to the middle of the threads of the 
ferew, as the force ncccffary to fuftain the body on the inelined plane, to 
tlie fame force in the ferew at the dihance of the power. The fame pro- 
portion holds good whether the threads he cut perpe ndicular to the axis 01 
in an angle; for in the firfl, the common plane is to he taken ; and in the 
iecorul, the inclined or angular one confidercd in the fourth propolition ; 
^Vherc^orc if d be the diilance from the center of the axis to the middle of 
the threads of the ferew ; 1 ) the diilance of the fame center to the point 
wherr* the force is applied, the force to overcome the weight and fii^lioii 
is Wd (/;/±/J + 0 where the letters exprefs the fame things as be- 

fore, and the upper fign is for the moving, and the lower for the fn (pending 
force. N.ll. / is the natural tangent of the angle made by a line touch- 
ing one of the threads, and a plane at right angles to the axis of the 
ferev;; or it is equal to the diflancc of the rcfpe 6 livc edges of two threads, 
divided by the circumference of the cylinder, out of which the ferew is 
cut. 

Corollary 1. When lines drawn from the center of the axis of the 
ferew to coincide with the threads, arc at right angles to the axis, the 
above expreffion becomes IFcl (tn 4 ; i) : (wqp /) D, for / becomes radius or 
unity. 

Corollary 2. When 71 is equal to the moving force will be infi- 
nite; 
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nite ; alfo the fufpending force will be nothing when t is the ?? part of J; and 
when Wd (tn^f) : U, becomes negative, it exprelfcs the quantity of 

force, which muft aft in a contrary direction to reduce the body juft to a 
ftate of fufpenfion. 


SCHOLIUM. 

It would be ncedlefs to make any allowance for the curvilinear furfaces ol 
the threads of ferews, as they feldom dWWj much from the two foregoing 
forms ; neither is it of much conlequence to allow for their parts being at 
different diftances fronHhe axis, as their breadth feldom bears any confider* 
able ratio to the length of the levers by which they aft ; but the cafe is dif- 
ferent when large bodies revolve on each other, and therefore it will be nc- 
ceffary to (hew the mode of proceeding in fuch cafes. 

Let MmAQ be a convex folid, generated by the revolution of the 
curve MAQ, about its axis perpendicular to the horizon; and MRSQ a 
concave body exaftly fitting it ; then if this laft body be revolved about 
the axis AP by means of the lever Pf, the force nccclfary to overcome the 
friftion of one body turning upon the other may be found as follows: 
fuppofe the revolving body divided into an infinite number of concentric 
tubes, that may defeend independent of each other, and prefs freely againft 
the body on which they revolve, and yet be fo connefted that the lever 
Pf, may give the fame angular velocity at the fame time to each ; alfo let 
the ordinates PN of the curve HN reprefent the weight or prcffure (in a 
direftion perpendicular to the horizon) of each of the indehnitely fhiall 
parts Mk, or elementary lines of the body at the diftance PM from the 
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axis> and let c be the circumference of a circle whofe radius is unity : then 
becaufe the fridion of each of the elementary tubes MRSQ is as its preflure, 
and the prefTure is as the number of lines Mk, and the prefTure of each ; 
therefore as this number is as PM.Mn.c, we have the n part of this expreffion 
for the force which, ading at M, would overcome the friSlion of the cylin- 
drical tube, if moved round upon a horizontal plane ; but as the prelTure of 
each elementary part is increafed in the ratio of Mn to Mm, when moved on 
the folid MAQ, the real force will be (PM.c.Mm.PN) : n ; allb Pf : PM : : 
(PM.c.Mm.PNJ : n to the fmall elementary force which will overcome the 
lall force when a61ing at f; confequently the whole force will be equal to 
the fluent of PM* PN.Mm.c) ; (n.Pf)» 

Corollary. By means of the curves AM, HN, &c. conclufions may be 
drawn fimilar to thofe in the Corollaries to the Scholium of the fourth propo- 
fition. 


Of FRICTION IN THE LEVER. 

It has been already obferved, that a force ailing perpendicular, to the 
dire£lion of a body, in motion, does not alter the body's motion in that 
diredion j therefore if ♦ we fuppofe DB to be an upright cylinder, and AB 
a body touching it in a line as in the figure, and retained clofe to it by an 
imaginary force, drawing it perpendicular towards the axis ; then if a force 
CP be applied to C, the center of gravity of AB, and be always fuppofed 
to aft perpendicularly to the radius CN, drawn from the center of the axis 
to the point C, the friftion will be the fame in drawing the body round 
the cylinder, as in drawing it along a horizontal plane with an equal pref- 
furci and if it be moved round by a force a6iing at a greater diftance, the 
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force will be reciprocally as the diftance: ‘ on the contrary, if the body AB 
be fixed, and the cylinder turned round about its axis, the fri^ion will be 
the fame as if the cylinder was fixed, and the body drawn round it by CP, 
as before : Likewife the friQion is the fame, whether the cylinder be fixed, 
and the body AB moved round the axis MR by a force Qc applied at c, 
or whether the point c be fixed with AB faftened to Cc, and the cylinder be 
revolved in a circle, whofe center is c, fo as always to retain its parallelifm 
with'refpeQ to any tixt objefl; and as this lad cafe obtains in the axletrces 
of carriages, fince every point of the wheel’s conta6l w»ith the ground may 
be confidcred as the center of motion for that inftant, therefore the effeft of 
the refiftance arifing from the fri 61 ion of the concave part of the nave upon 
the axletree, is to the effe£i that would arife from drawing the fame weight 
over a horizontal plane of the fame kind as the parts that rub each other, 
as the radius of the axis to the radius of the wheel. It mufl be obferved, 
that this is not the only fridion to which carriages are fubjeB, for there is 
another part, arifing from the cohefion of the wheel and the ground at their 
conta£l, which is to be found and allowed for by the three iirft Propofi- 
tions. 

In the above, the preflUre and friftion have been fuppofed to be as the 
weight, as it is on a horizontal plane; but by the Scholium to the fourth Pro- 
polition, it is plain that the preffure is greater than the weight, and may be fo 
in any proportion ; however, as it appears by calculation, that the preffure on 
an arc of ninety degrees is to that on His chord, only as 1,183 to i, when 
both the concave and convex parts have exafily the fame curvature, the dif- 
ference will be fo trifling, when the cylinders have different curvatures as 
ufual, as to require very feldom to be allowed for. 
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This being premifed, let M * be a weight placed at the point A of a Icvcr^ 
moveable about an axis whofe center is d and radius dn ; and let M be the 
ftiftaining force a6ling at B : now it is evident that the preflare on the axis d 
differs fo little from the weighty that it may be falely taken for it without any 
confiderable error, except in fome remarkable cafes, which may be allowed 
for from what has been faid already; and therefore the friflion which ou^t 
in ftridbiefs to be taken as the n part of the preflurc, will here be taken as 
the n part of the weight upon the axis. Now if N be taken for the force 
which, afting at B, would be juft fufiicient to keep the weight M at A in 
equilibrio, extiufive of friaion, and if W be the additional force to be added 
to N fo as to overcome the friaion, then will M+P, M- ‘P, and P-M, be 
the weight upon the axis at d in the firft, fecond, and third figures rcfpeaive- 
ly, (fuppofing the fum of M and N to be equal to P ;) now as the friaion is 
die n pan of each of thefe quantities, and its effea is to keep the lever in a 
ftate of reft, therefore in whatever direaion the force at N endeavours to 
draw the lever by aQing at B, the friaion tends to counteraa that force bji 
keeping the lever fteady, or aaing in a contrary direaion at n; and as the 
effea of the friaion, and the additional force W, are in equilibrio, and the 
friaion aas by means of the lever dn, and the force W by the lever dB ; 
therefore Bd is to dn as the fum or difierence of the n part of A^-ZFand M 
is to fV; confequently W—dw (M^N) : {n,Bd-^dn^) in the firft figure; 
W=rfn (M— iV) : {n»Bd-\-dn), in the fecond figure ; and in the third figure, 
Wsst/n Jlf) : (n,Bd*^dn) ; all thefe arc the expreflions for the moving 
forces. ^ 

To find the fufpending forces, or the forces which aaing at N, fhall be 
juft fiifficient to prevent the weight M from defeending : let M and N be 


* Fig. 12, 13, 14. 
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the fame as before^ and let w be the force which, uken from N, will leave 
a force juft fufficient to prevent M from defeending; then the weight up- 
on d in die firft figure will be in the fecond figure, the weight 

will be M— and in the third figure, N— M— w ; and by proceeding 
as before, the values of w in the fufpending forces are dn (3/+ N ) : 
{n.Bd. + dn)\ dn {M^^N ) : (luBd^dn)^ and dn(N--^Mj : {n,Bd^dn,) in the 
firft, fecond, and third figures, refpc^ively. 

Becaufe Bd:dA::M:N, therefore if this value of N be fubftituted in 
each of the above expreflions for the friQion, the whole force capable of 
fuftaining the fri£iion and vreight M will be had : thus for example, the 
moving force to overcome the fridion and weight M in the firft figure, 
will bcM(7i,d^d^dn):(n.Bd — dn,) and the fufpending force M{n.dji—dn)i 
(n.^d+dn,*) in the fecond figure, the moving force will be 
(n.jBd+dtt,) and the fufpending force M{n»dA — dn)i{n,Bd — dn;) and in 
the third figure, the moving force will be M{n.dA~dn ) : [n,Bd — dn,) and 
the fufpending force will be M{n,dA-\-dn):{n*Bd-\-dn.) 

The method of finding n from each of the above equations is evident, and 
confcquently the ratio of the friQion to the prelTure by experiments. 

Of friction in the WEDGE. 

Let AC * be the force neceflary to fuftain the wedge QPB in the direc- 
tion aB perpendicular to QP, friBion included; and let AB be the force 
exclufive of friBion : draw AN and AH perpendicular to the BQ and BP; 
CG parallel to AN, and CF parallel to AH: Now GA and AF, the 
forces of the wood agamft the fides of the wedge, in thofe direBions, com- 

• Fig. 15. 
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pound a force equivalent to the diagonal CA in the direBion CA, and 
therefore a force reprefented by AC in that direBion^ muft be applied to 
ihe head of the wedge at a to overcome thefe forces: Let gr be the n part 
of Ag, and let the lines Ar be drawn» and alfo GK and FZ perpendicular 
to AG and AF meeting the lines Ar in K and Z; then will GK and FZ 
reprefent the friBion againfl the Tides BP aod BQ» being each the n part 
of AG and AF, the preffure againft each fide, rcfpeBively; wherefore if 
Be be taken in PB, and Bn in BQ equal to GK and FZ rcfpeBively, the 
forces Be and Bn in thofe direBions muft compound a force to which the 
force BC in the dircBipn BC muft be equivalent; and confequently if Bm 
be the force compounded of Be and Bn, and Cm be joined. Cm muft be 
perpendicular to mB; fince Be or GK is the force of friBion arifing from 
the preffure againft BP, which tends to prevent the wedge from moving 
either in the direBion BP or PB; and Bn or FZ has a fimilar effeB with 
rcfpeB to the direBion in the line BQ; and by hypothefis BC is juft fuf- 
ficient to balance thefe forces. It is alfo evident from what was faid con- 
cerning the inclined plane, that Be and Bn muft be taken in the direBions 
PB and QB for the moving force, but in the direBions BP and BQ for 
the fufpending force. 

The method of calculation is evident; for as aB, AG, and AF, are 
perpendicular to QP, BP, and BQ, the triangles QPB and CAG are fimi- 
lar, and the parallelogram Bnme fimilar to FAGC; whence by fuppofing 
certain parts ^iven, the reft may be found, &c. 

Corollary. When the wedge is ifofceles the point m falls on C, and 
Be is equal to Bn, and therefore Be or GK is equal to (AB+BC)PB): 
(n,QP); but PB;Ba:;aBe;BC, and therefore BC=aBa (AB-{-BCj:(n.QP) 


or 
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or equal to { 2 Ba.BA) : (n QP — aBa,) and therefore AC=:(n.QP.AB) ; 
(n.QP — aBa;) and by following the fame method for the fufpending force^ 
we find BC=( 2 Ba.AB) : (n.QP-|-aBa,) and confequently AC is equal to 
{n.QP.AB):(n.QP+2Ba.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

By proceeding in a fimilar method^ the forces of the arch-ftones of 
bridges, &c. may be determined; for let QbbP be a ftone fuilained by the 
pans of the arch preffing againft Pb and Qb, and let A be its center of 
gravity, and AB perpendicular to the horizon; alfo let AB and AC be 
the fame as before ; then bccaufe the body is in cquilibrio, the force in di- 
reflion AC will be equivalent to the force in a contrary direQion, arifing 
from the prelTures againft the body in the diredions GA and KA, toge- 
ther with the force of fridion; and bccaufe the preflures are AG and AK, 
if Be (the n part of AG) be drawn parallel to PB, and Bn (the n part of 
AK) be drawn parallel to Qb; and the parallelogram Bnme be compleat- 
cd, and Cm joined; Bm will be the force arifing from fridion, and the 
angle BmC a right angle. The adjacent figure* is for the moving force; but 
the method is fimilar for the fufpenfive force ; and it is evident that the 
one conftrudion is of ufe to determine the force which tends to break an 
arch by prelTing it downwards, and the other the force that tends to break 
it upwards. 

But as that excellent mathematician P« Frisi, in his Imiituzioni di 
Meccanica^ has objeded to the divifion of the force AB in tile forces AN 
and AH, and thence concluded Belioor and Couplet to have been mif- 
taken on that account in their writings upon bridges; 1 fhall, therefore, 
* 

* Fig. i6. 
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prove that the cominon method is really a confequence of v/hat that gen- 
tleman himfelf allo)ws, and that his objections are not well founded. In 
thefirft place he allows the force A B to be equivalent to the forces AV 
and AD or VB; now (excluding friClion) if that part of the arch which 
touches rb was removed, it is evident QbbP would immediately begin to 
defeend along Qb with a force reprefented by VB or AD; but this def- 
cent is prevented by that part of the arch which touches Pb, and there- 
fore the force of that arch, in the direction HA, muft be fuch as to be 
equivalent to DA in the direction DA or BV ; but no force greater or Icfs 
than HA will be equivalent to DA in the direction DA, and therefore 
HA is the real prefliirc or force againfl Pb. Again, HD is the preflurc in a 
perpendicular direction to Qb arifing from this force; and as AV is the 
preflurc againfl Qb arifing from the force AB, therefore AV, together wdth 
HD, is the whole prelfure againfl Qb in the direction* AV; but bccaufe the 
body is in equilibrio, and conrequcnily tlic aCtion or force in the direction 
AV equal to the rcaCtion in a contrary direction; therefore o*" 

AN (becaufc NV is equal to HD by the property of the parallelogram) rc- 
prefents the preflurc againfl Qb, and AH the preflurc againfl Pb; which is 
contrary to what P. Fkisi afl'erts, and agreeable to the ufual method. 

The fame learned Author has made another very material miftake, from 
a fimilar caufe, at page 67 of the aforefaid Treatife, relative to the tenfion 
of ropes; which cannot be attributed to hafte or inadvertency, as he ex- 
prefsly aflerts the holders of the common opinion to be miflaken, in confe- 
quence of their ufing the theory of compofition of forces without fufRcient 
precaution: I fhall, therefore, after giving his own words, take the liberty of 
(hewing where 1 apprehend he is miflaken* 
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Parlcrcmo piii a lungo dellc altrc riccrchc matcmaiicl’.c, allc qiiali ha 
dato occafione la controvcrfia inforta intorno alia cupola di S. Piciro. ColT 
occalione che ii c difcorfo in Milano di muniic la fabbricca del Duomo di 
un Conduttorc clettrico, chc dalla cima dell’ aguglia fi dirimairc, e feendefle 
per different! parti del tempio, ft c ancora parlato dell azionc, che i fili del 
Conduttorc potrebbero efcrcitarc contra Taguglia, e ft fono propofti vaij 
Problemi intorno alle tenfioni dellc funi. lo qui aggiugnero le foluzioni, che 
ho ritrovato, e incomminciero dalla prima rifoliizione dclle forze tendenti, la 
quale ftccome c intcramentc differente da quella, que hanno feguitato altri 
Autori, coft non fara meravaglia che porti dci rifultati interainente diflerenti 
da quelli chc fono flati ftnora publicati. Penda il * ftlo QVR, dai punti 
Q,edR, e vi fi attacchi in V il pcfo P. fi produca la vcrticalc PV in A ; fi 
efprima il pefo P colla retta AV, e dal punto A ; ft tirino fopra QV, RV le 
pcrpendicolari AM, AN. Sara MV Tintera forza efercitata fecondo QV, cd 
NV far 4 quella che fi cfercitcra fccondo RV. 

“ La ftefla cofa fi dedurrebbe rifolvcndo la forza AV nclle due Aq, Ar 
parallele ai fili QV, RV, e poi rifolvcndo di nuovo la forza Aq nclle due AN, 
Nq, e fimilmente la Ar in due altrc AM, Mr. Mentre conquefte rifoluzioni 
i‘ manifefto che la forza toialc efercitata ncl tcndcre il filo QV dev’effere 
Aq~Mr=rV-Mr=MV, e la tenfione del filo R V = Vq - Nq = N V. 

“ S‘ingannerebbe chi mifurafle feparatamente la tenfione del filo QV 
dalla forza Aq, oflia rV, c la tenfione di RV da Ar, oppure da qV. Egli e 
vero, chc le due tenfioni equivalgono infieme, comme alia fola forza AV, 
cosi ancora alle due Ar, Aq, oppure alle quaitro infieme AN, Nq, AM, Mr. 


in.t 


Voi, I. 
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ma nel prenderc le icnfioni fcparate bilbgna in oltre avvertire* che quando 
r angolo QVR non e retto, una porzione di Aq agifce fecondo RV, ed una 
porzione di Ar fecondo QV : e feparando le azioni fara MV, la tenfione del 
filo QV, cd NV quella di RV.** 

In the firft place, I fiiall demonftrate the truth of the eftablifhed method 
from principles that Frisi has himfelf allowed ; and, fecondly, point out the 
abfurdity of his conclufions. 

1. Let Vn and Sr be parallel to AN; then becaufe NVn is a right angle, 
and the force VA may be refolvcd into VN and Vn, in thofe directions, there* 
R)ic if RV and VP were to remain in the fame pofition, and the force w'hich 
now keeps the body fufpended by a 8 ing in the direction VQ, was to aft in 
the direftion Vn with a force expreifed by Vn; it is then gi'anted that the 
equilibrium would ilill be maintained, and the tenlions would be as Vn and 
VN ; and therefore, as no force VS w^hatever, afting at V in the direftion 
RV, can have any effeft in the direftion Vn perpendicular to RV, it necef- 
farily follows, that the force in any other direftion VQ mud be fuch as to be 
equivalent to Vn in the direftion Vn ; but it is likewife granted, that no 
other force but Vr in the direftion VQ can be equivalent to Vn in the di- 
reftion Vn ; and as the force Vr is equivalent to Vn and VS; and as VS, or 
its equal qN, only gives an additional tenfion to NV, the tenfion which the 
cord RV was fuppofed to have before, which whole tenfion is equal to the 
reaftion of the tack R ; therefore qV is the tenfion of the cord RV, and Vr 
that of Qv. 

2. Let the points Q and R coincide, and RV, QV, and VP, will then 
be perpendicular to the horizon ; and if VQ or VR be affumed to exprefs 

the 
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the weight P, then will the points A, R, Q, M, and N coincide; and accord- 
ing to Frisi’s principle, the tenfions of RV, VQ, and VP, will be equal; 
but, from the well known principle of the pulley, each coid VQ and VR 
bears but half the weight P, and therefore this abfurdity follows, that a cord 
is as much llretched with half the weight as it would with the whole. 

Again, if the points R, V, and Q, he fuppofed horizontal, it follows, from 
the common theory, that the tenfion of the rope RVQ would be infinite ; but 
VN and VM vanifli when RVQ is horizontal, and therefore, by Frisi’s piin- 
ciple, the tenfion in that cafe would be nothing at all ; but it is well known 
from the moft common experiments to be very confiderable, even when RQV 
is but nearly horizontal ; and therefore the new theory of this great mathema- 
tician is indefenfible. 

Remark. All the foregoing, except the laft Scholium, was written in 1775, 
before the author had feen any thing to fpeak of on the fubjeft ; he had dc- 
(igned and executed great part of an cxtcnfive treatife on fri6iion according 
to different hypothefes; but as no body would be at the rifk of publifliing it, 
and he could not afford it himfelf, the moft of it was accidentally lofl. What 
is here given is an extraft only of fome of the firll part, where velocity was 
not taken into the account, and where there were no complicated algebraic 
or fluxional expreflions, which would be difficult to print in this country. 
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TO TH£ HONOURABLE 


Sir william JONES, 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASJATICK SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

I HAVE the honour to obey the orders of the Honourable the Governor 
Genera] and Council, in tranfmitting to you, for the information of the 
Asiatlck Society, an Extraa of a Letter addrefled to the Governor General, 
on the 2d of laft month, by Lieutenant Samuel Turner, who was appointed 
on an embafly to Tibet, and a Copy of an Account inclofed in it, of Mr. 
Turner’s interview with Teesiioo Lama, at the Monaftcry of TerpaJiug. 

I have the Honour to be, with great refpefl, 

SIR, 

Your mod obedient and mod humble Servant, 


Council Chamber, 

Political Department, April 13, 1784* 


E. HAY, Secretary. 
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EXTRACT or a LETTER rmw Mr. SAMUEL TURNER 
To THE HONOURABLE the GOVERNOR GENERAL, 

Dated PATNA, 2<1 March, 1784. 

Touring my refidence in Tibet, it was an objeft I had much at heart, 
to obtain an interview of the infant Tershoo Lama; but the Em- 
peror of China's general orders, reftrifting his guardians to keep him in the 
ftrideft privacy, and prohibiting indiferiminately the admiflion of all per- 
fons to his prefence, even his votaries, who fhould come from a diltance, 
appeared to me an obftacle almoft infurmountahlc; yet, however, tlie Rajah, 
mindful of the amity fubfifting between the Governor and him, and unwill- 
ing, I believe, by any a6l to hazard its interruption, at length confented to 
grant me that indulgence. As the meeting was attended with very fin- 
gular and linking circumllances, I could not help noting them with moft 
particular attention; and though the repetition of fuch fd8:s, interwoven and 
bonded as they arc with fupcrftition, may cxpole me to the j^npu- 
tation of extravagance and exaggeration, yet I fliould »hink mjfelf repre- 
henfible to fupprefs them ; and while I dived myfcif of all prejudice, and 
aflTumc the pan of a faithful narrator, I hope, however tedious the detail I 
propofe to enter into may be found, it will be received with candour, and 
merit the attention of thofe for whofe perufal and information it is intend- 
ed, were it only to mark a ftrong feature in the national charatler of im- 
plicit homage to the great religious fovereign, and to inftance the very 
uncommon, I may fay almoft unheard of, effefts of early tuition. 

I fhall, perhaps, be ftill more juftified in making this relation, by ad- 
verting to that very cxtraoidinary aflurance the Rajah of Tveshoo Locml 00 
* made 
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made me but a few days before my departure from his couil, which, without 
further introduBion, I will beg leave literally to recite. 

At an interview he allowed me, after having given me my audience of 
leave, he faid, ” I had yefterday a vifion of our tutelary deity, and to me 
‘‘ it was a day replete with much interefting and important matter. This 
guardian power, who infpires us with his illuminations on every mo- 
** mentous and great occafion, indulged me with a divination, from which 
I have collcBed that every thing will be well ; fet your heart at roll, 
** for though a reparation is about to take place between us, yet our friend- 
*' fliip will not ceafe to exi/l : but, through the favour of interpofing Pro- 
vidcnce, you may reft affured it will cncreafe, and terminate eventually 
** in that which will be for the heft.” 

1 fliould have paid lefs regard to fo ftrange an obfervation, but for 
this rcafon, that, however diifonant from other doBrines their pofttions 
may be found, yet I judge they arc the heft foundation to build our reli- 
ances upon, and fuperftition combining with inclination to implant fuch 
friendly fentiments in their minds, will ever conftitute, the opinion having 
once obtained, the ftrongeft barrier to their prefervation. Oppofed to the 
prejudices of a people, no plan can rc^fonably be expeBed to lake place ; 
agreeing with them, fuccefs mull be the refult. 

E. HAY, Secretary to the Governor General and CounciL 
A true Extract, 
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VII. 

COPY of an Account given by Mr, TURNER, 

OF HIS 

INTERVIEW WITH TEESHOO LAMA 

At the Monastery of Terpaling, enclosed in Mr, TURNERs Letter to the 
Honourable the Governor General, dated Patna, id March, 1784. 

O N the 3clof December, 1783, I arrived at Terpaling, fituated on the 
fummit of a high hill; and it was about noon when I entered the 
gates of the Monaftcry, which was not long fince erefted for the reception 
and education of Teeshoo Lama. He refides in a palace in the center 
of the Monaftery, wliich occupies about a mile of ground in circumfe- 
rence, and the whole is encompafled by a wall. The fevcral buildings 
ferve for the accommodation of three hundred Gylongs, appointed to per- 
form religious fcrvice with Teeshoo Lam\, until he (hall be removed to 
the Monaflcry and Mufnud of Teeshoo Loomboo, It is unufual to make vi- 
fits cither here or in Boot an on the day of arrival : we therefore refled this 
day, only receiving and fending mcflkges of compliment. 

On the 4th, in the morning, I was allowed to viht Teeshoo Lama, 
and found him placed in great form upon his Mufnud; on the left fide 
flood his father and mother, on the other the officer particularly appoint- 
ed to wait upon his perfon. The Mufnud is a fabric of filk cufliions 
piled one upon the other, until the feat is elevated to the height of four 
feet from the floor; an embroidered filk covered the top, and the 
fides were decorated with pieces of filk of various colours, fufpended 

from 
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from ihc upper edge, and hanging down. By the particular requeft of 
•■tEsnoo Lama’s father, Mr. Saunders and myfelf wore the English 
drefs. 

I advanced, and, as is the cuilom, prefented a white pelong handker- 
chief ; and delivered alfo into the Lama’s hands the Governor's prefent of 
a firing of pearls and coral, while the other things were fet down before 
him. Having performed the ceremony of the exchange of handkerchiefs 
with his father and mother, we took our feats on the right of Teeshoo 
Lama. 

A multitude of perfons, all thofe ordered to efcort me, were admit- 
ted to his prefence, and allowed to make their proftrations. The infant 
Lama turned towards them, and received them all with a chcarful and 
fignificant look of complacency. His father then addreffed me in the Tibet 
language, which was explained to me by the interpreter, that Teeshoo 
Lama had been ufed to remain at reft until this time of the day; but he 
had awoke very early this morning, and could not be prevailed upon to re- 
main longer in bed; for, added he, the Evglhh Gentlemen were arrived, 

and he could not deep.” During the time we were in the room, I obferv- 
cd the Lama’s eyes were fcarce ever turned from us, and when our cups 
were empty of tea, he appeared uneafy, and throwing back his head, and 
contraBing the (kin of his brow, he kept making a noife, for he could not 
fpcak, until they were filled again. He took out of a golden cup, con- 
taining confc6lS| feme burnt fugar, and ftretching out his arm, made a mo- 
tion to his attendants to give them to me. He then fent fome in like man- 
ner to Mr. Saunders, who was with me. I found myfelf, though vifit- 
ing an infant, under the ncccffity of faying fomething; for it was hinted to 


me. 
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me, that, notwithftanding he is unable to reply, it is not to be inferred 
that he cannot underftand. However, his incapacity of anfwcrinjr excufed 
me man) words; and 1 juft briefly faid. That the Governor General, on re- 
ceiving the news of his dcccafc in Chiun^ was overwhelmed with grief and 
forrow, and continued to lament his abrence from the world, until the 
cloud that had overcaft the happinefs of this nation, by his rc-appearanre, 
was difpclled ; and then, if poffible, a greater degree of joy had taken place 
than he had experienced of grief on receiving the firft mournful news. 
The Governor wifticd he might long continue to illumine the world with 
his prefence ; and was hopeful that the friendfliip whirli had formerly fub- 
fifted between them would not be diminiflicd, but rather that it might be- 
come ftill greater than before ; and that, by his continuing to fhew kindnefs 
to my countrymen, there might be an extcnfivc communication between 
his votaries and tlic dependants of the Btithh nation. The little crea- 
ture turned, looking fteadfaftly towards me with the appearance of much 
attention while I fpokc, and nodded with repeated, but ftow movements 
of the head, as though he underftood and approved every word, but could 
not utter a reply. The parents, who flood by all the lime, eyed their fun 
with a look of affeftion, and a fmile cxprcflive of heartfelt joy at the propri- 
ety of the young Lama’s conduft. His whole regard was turned to us ; he 
was filent and fedate, never once looking towards his parents, as if under 
their influence at the time ; and wdth whatever pains his manners may have 
been formed fo correft, yet I muft own his behaviour on this occafion ap- 
peared perfefily natural and fpontaneous, *and not direfted by any atlion or 
fign of authority. 

The feene in which I was here brought to take a part was too ne^^ 
and extraordinary, however trivial, if not abfurd, as it ma\ appta. to 
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fome, not to claim from me great attention, and confequently minute 
remark. 

Teeshoo Lama is at this time about i8 months of age. lie did not 
fpeak a word, but made moll expreffive figns, and conduced himfelf with 
aftonifliing dignity and decorum. His complexion is of that hue which in 
England we fliould term rather brown, but not without colour. His features 
good, fmall black eyes, an animated expreflion of countenance ; and al- 
together I thought him one of the handfomefl; children I had ever feen. I 
had but little converfation with the father. He told me he had direftions 
to entertain me three days on account of Teeshoo Lama; and entreated 
me with fo much carneftnefs to pafs another on his own account, that I 
could not refill compl)ing with his requeft. He then invited us for to- 
morrow to an entertainment he propofed to make at a fmall dillance 
from the Monailery, which invitation having accepted, we took our leave 
and retired. 

Jn the coiirfc of the afternoon I was vifited by two officers of the Lama’s 
houfehold, both of whom are immediately attendant on his pcrfori. They 
fat and converfed with me fome time, enquired after Mr. Boglf, whom 
both of them liad feen ; and then remarking how extremely fortunate it w^as 
the young Lama’^ having regarded us with very particular notice, obferved 
on the very llrong partiality of the former Teesiioo Lama for the 
and that the prefent one olten trfed to utter the name of the English, I 
encouraged the thought, hopeful that they would teach the prejudice to 
ftreiigihcn with his ciicrcafiiig age ; and they affured me that fliould he, wlicn 
he begins to fpeak, have foigot, they W'ould early teach him to repeat the 
name of IL.siings. 


On 
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On the morning of the 6Lh, I again waited on Te^siioo Lama, to 
prefent fome curiofities I had. brought for him from He was 

very much (truck with a fmall clock, and had it held to him, watching for a 
long lime the revolutions of the moment band; he admired it, but wuh gia- 
vity, and w’ithout any child! fh emotion. There was nothing in the ceremony 
different from the firft day*s vifit. The father and mother were prefent. 1 
ftaid about half an hour, and retired, to return and take leave in the after- 
noon. 

The votaries of TfitsHOO Lama already begin to flock in number': to 
pay their adorations to him. Few arc yet admitted to his prefeiice, 
Thofe who come, efteem it a happineils if he is but fhewn to them from 
the window, and they arc able to make their profl rations before he is 
removed. There came to dd) a party of Kilmaaks (Cahnuc Tartars) for 
purpofes of devotion, and to make their offerings to the Lama, When I 
returned from vifiting him, I faw them handing at the entrance of the 
fquare in front of the palace, each with his cap olf, his hands being placed 
together elevated, and held even with his face. They remained upwaids 
of half an hour in this attitude, their eyes fixed upon the apartment of the 
Lama, and anxiety very >ifibly depided in their countenances. At length, 
I imagine, he appeared to them ; for they began altogether by lifting their 
hands, ftill clofed, above their heads, then bringing them even with tlieir 
faces, and after lowering them to their breads, then fcparaling them : to af- 
(ift them in finking and rifing, they dropi upon their knees, and druck their 
heads againd the ground. This with the fame motions was repeated nine 
times. They afterwards advanced to deliver their prcfcius, confiding of ta- 
lents of gold and filver, with the produBs of their country, to the proper 

Dd 2 old c Cl, 
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officer, who having received them, they retired apparently with much fatif- 

ration. 

Upon enquir}', I learnt that offerings made in this manner are by no means 
unfrequent^ and in reality conftitute one of the moft copious fources from 
which the Lamas of Tibet derive their wealth. 

No one thinks himfelf degraded by performing thefe humiliations. The 
perfons I allude to, who came for this devout purpofc, were attendant on a 
man of fuperior rank, that feemed to be more engrofled than the reft in the 
performance of the ceremony. He wore a rich fatin garment, lined with 
fox (kins; and a cap with a toffcl of fcarlet filk flowing from the center of 
the crown upon the fidcs all round, and edged with a broad band of Siberian 
fur. 

According to appointment, I went in the afternoon to make my laft vifit 
to Teeshoo Lama. I received his difpatches for the Governor General, 
and from his parents two pieces of fatin for the Governor, with many com- 
pliments. 

They prefented me with a veft, lined with lambfkins, making many af- 
furances of a long remembrance, and obferving that at this lime Tefshoo 
Lama is an infant, and incapable of converling, but they hoped to fee 
me again when he fhall have become of age. 1 replied, that, by favour of 
the Lama, 1 might again vifit this country : 1 looked forward with anx- 
iety to the time when he Ihould mount the Mufnud, and fhould then be 
extremely happy in the opportunity of paying my refpefts. After fome 
expreffions and proteftations of mutual regard, my vifit was concluded : I 

received 
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received the handkerchiefs, and took my leave : and am to purfue my jour« 
ncy towards Bengal to-morrow at the dawn of day. 


(Signed) SAMUEL TURNER, 
true Copy, 


E. HAY, Secretary te the Governor General and CounciL 
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To Sir WILLIAM JONES, Knight, 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

Honourable the Governor General having received and laid bc- 
fore ihc Board a Letter addreffed to him by Lieutenant Samuel 
Turner, containing the Account of a Journey made to Teshoo Loomboo 
by a Goswi^ii, named Pooruncf^r, and the circumltances of his reception 
by TEEsItoo Lama; and the Board deeming it worthy of the Attention 
of the A,siatick Sodtii/, I have the Honour, in Obedience to their DireElions, 
to tranfmit to you a Copy of it. 

I have theHrlonour to be, 

SIR, 


Your moft obedient humble Servant, 


Fort William, 

Secret Department, Feb. 22, 1786. 


E. IIAY, Secretaty, 
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VIII. 

An account of a JOURNEY to TIBET. 


TO THE HOKOUUABLB 

JOHN MACPJIERSON, Esq. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, &c. &c. &c. 

Fort William. 

HONOURABLE SIR, 

H aving, in obedience to the inftruElions ^vith which you were 
pleafed to honour me, examined Poorukceer, the Gos.sejju, who 
has at different times been employed in deputations to the late Titsiioo 
Lama, formerly accompanied him to the court of Pchin and who is late- 
ly again returned from Tilct, and having colle61ed from him fuch an ac- 
count of the journey he has juft performed, and other information, as he 
could give me relative to the countries he has left, I beg leave to fubmit 
it to you in the following narrative. 

In the beginning of lall year Poorungeer, having received difpatchcs 
from Mr. Hastings, a fliort time previous to his departure from 
for Teesuoo La.ma and the Regent of immediatel) fei 

about preparing for the diOant journey he had engaged to undertake, 
which employed him until the beginning of the following month of March, 

when 
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when I beg leave to recal to your rcmeinbrancc I had the honour to pre- 
fent him to you for his difmifhon. He then commenced hii. journey from 
Calcutta ^ and early in the month of April had paffed, as he relates, the 
limits of the Company’s Provinces, and entered the mountains that confti- 
tute the kingdom of Boolan, where, in the profccution of his journey, he 
received from the fuje6ls of the Daiii Raja the mofl; ample and volunta- 
ry afliftance to the frontier of his territory; nor met with any impediment 
to oppofe his progrefs until he came upon the borders of Tibet, Here he 
was compelled to halt for near a fortnight by heavy a fall of fnow, that 
commenced upon his arrival, and continued incelfantly for the fpace of fix 
days, covering the face of the countr)^ to fo great a depth, as totally to 
put a flop to all tra\ oiling, and render it imprafticable for him to pro- 
ceed until a thaw fuccceded to open the communication. During the 
umc of his confinorncnt at Pkori, he fays, fuch was ^hc feverity of the 
cold, and the injurious cfFoft fo rapid a tranlition from a temperate cli- 
mate had on the health of himfclf and his companions, that it left him lit- 
tle room to doubt, if an early change had not fortunately taken place, and 
permitted his advance, that they muft all have fallen vi8ims to the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

However, as early as it was pofliblc for him to leave Phari^ he pro- 
ceeded by long ftages on his journey, and, without encountering any fur- 
ther dilhculty, on the 8th of May follow ing,t reached Teeshoo Loomhoo^ the 
capital of Tibet, Immediately upon entering the Monaftery, he went to 
the Durbar of the Regent Punjur Intinnee Nemohein to announce his 
arrival, and the purpofe of his commiflion. Quarters were then allotted 
for his Tcfidencc, and an hour fixed for him to wait upon Teeshoo 
Lama; who, he was informed the following morning, intended to leave the 

palace 
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palace to occupy one of his gaidens, fituat^d^on the pUin wiiliin fight of 
the nionaftery, where it was vifible a confidcrable encampment had been 
formedf; The, I.ama quitted his apartment at the firft dawn of^day, and 
was lodged in the tents pitched for his accommodation before the fun had 
rifem 

In the courfe^r the morning, at the hour appoimed for his admiffion, 
PooRUNGEfcR went down to the Lama’s tents. He heard, on entcryig 
the gates of the enclofure, that the young Lama was taking his recreation 
in the garden, ranging about, which became with him a very favourite a- 
mufement. As it was at this lime in Tibet the warmeft part of the year, 
that he might enjoy the benefit of the air, hi& attendants had chofen a 
fpot where the trees afforded a complete (hade, to place an elevated feat of 
cufhions for the )oung Lama, after his exercife, to reft upon. In this fu 
tuation Poorungelr found him, when fummoned to his prcfence, attend- 
ed by the Regent, his Parents, Soopoon Choomboo, the cup bearer, 
and the principal o ^e rs of the court. After making three obeifances at 
as remote a ^iftance as it was poffibic, Poorukgeer approached, and 
prefiSnted to the L4||^, according to the cuftom of Tibet, a piece of white 
pelong, and then delivered the letters and prefents with which he had been 
charged. The packages were all immediately opened before the Lama, 
who had every article brought near to him, and viewed^ them fcparatcly 
one by one. Th^,4etter he took into his own hand, himfelf .broke the 
feal, and taking from under the cover a firing of pearls, which it enclofed, 
ran them over h^ween his fingers, as they read their rofarics, and then 
with an arch air^aced them by his fide, nor would, while the narrator was 
in his prefence, permit any one to take them up. *Poorungeer fays the 
young Lama regarded him with a very kind and fignificant look, fpoke 
VoL. I. £ c to 
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to him in the Tibet language, and aikc4 him if he had had a fatiguing 
journey. The interview lafted more than an hour, during all which time 
the LAMi^ebt with the utmoft compofure, not^nce attempting to quit his 
feat, nor difcovering the lead forward uneahnefs at his confinement. Tea 
was twice brought in^ and the Lama drank a cup each time. When ordered 
to accept his difmiflion, Poorungeer approached the 1^[a, and bowing 
before him, prefented his head uncovered to receive his Wtling, which the 
young Lama gave, iy ftiletching out bis hand, and laying it upon his head. 
He theh ordered him, for as long as he refided at Teeshoo Loomboo^ to come 
to him once every day. 

The following morning Poorungeer waited upon the regent at his 
apartments in the palace, to whom, aftejr obferving the cuAomary forms of 
introduBion, he delivered his difpatches. After this he vifited ^oopoon 
Choomboo, the Lama’s parents, and others, to whom be was before 
known, and fays he experienced from all quarters the moll cordial and 
kind reception ; for they had been long ufed \p confider him as an agent of 
the government of Bengal, He found no change w^^ever to have enfued 
in the adminiftration Htice his attendance upon me in The coutitry 

enjoyed perfe6l tranquillity ; and the only event that had taken place of im* 
portance in their annals, was the inauguration of the infant Lama, which 
happened the priding year ; and as this conllitutcS a concern of the high-* 
eil moment, yrhether confidcrcd in a political or rclwous point of view, 
being no lefs than the recognizance in an infant form of their re* generated 
Immortal Sovereign and Ecclcfiaflical Supreme, 1 was biduced to beftow 
more than commo^i pains to trace the ceremonies that^Rnded the cele- 
bration of fuch a greig^ event, conceiving that the novelty of the fubjeft 
■ijgh^ render the account curious, if even it ihouid be found to contain no 

information 
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information of real utility, l^ail therefore, without further apology, fubjoin 
the refult of my enquiries, premifing only that my authority for the defcrip- 
tion is 8crivcd principally from Poorungeer, and confirmed with fome ad- 
ditional particiSlars, by the concurring reports of a Gosscijen who was at the 
time himfclf prefent on the fpot. 

The Emperor of China appears, on this occafion, tobavc affumed a very 
confpicuous part, in giving teftimony of his rcfpc6l and zeal for the great 
religious Father of his Faith. Early in the year 1784 he difpatchcd ambaf- 
fadors from the court of Vehin to Teeshoo Loomboo, to reprefent their fove- 
reig^in (upporting the dignity of the High Prieft, and do honour to the oc- 
cafion of the aflumption of his office. Dalai Lama and the Viceroy of 
Lassat accompanied hj all the court, one of the Chinese generals fetion- 
cd at Lassa with a part of the troops under his command, two*f die 
four magiftraics of the city, the heads of every monaftcry throughout 
Tibet, and the emperor’s ambaffadors, appeared at Teeshoo Loomboo to ce- 
lebratc^is epocha in their theological inftitutions. The 28th day of the 
feventh moon, correfponding nearly, as their year comillences with the ver- 
nal equinox, to the middle of 06 lobcr 1784, was chofen as the mofl aufpi- 
cious for the ceremony of inauguration ; a few days previous to which the 
Lama was conduced from Terpaling^ the monaftcry in which he had 
pafted his infancy, with every mark of pomp and homage that could be 
paid by an enthufiallic people. So great a concourfe, %s affembled either 
from curiofity or devotion, was never feen before ; for not a perfon of any 
condition in Tibet was atifent who could join the fuite. The proceffion 
was hence neceffarily conftrained to move fo flow, that though Terpaling 
is fituated at the diftance of twenty miles only from Teeshoo Loomboo, three 
days expired in the performance of this Ihort mar£h. The firft halt was 

£ e»s 
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made at Tsondue ; the fecond at Summaar^ s^out miles ofF whence the 
moft fplendid parade was rcferved for the Lama's entry on the third day^j^. 
the account oF which is given me by a perfon w|k) was prefciif in the 
proceflion. The road, he fays, Was previoufly prepared by being whiten- 
ed with a wafh, and having piles of (loncs heaped up, with finall intervals 
between, on cither fide. The rptinue pafled between a doulile row of 
priefts, who formed* a ft reel extending all the wAy from Summetar to the 
gates of the palace. Some of the priefts held lighted rods of a perfumed 
compofition, that burn like decayed wood, and emit an aromatic fmoke ; 
the reft were fhmiftied with the different mufical inftruments they ule at 
their devotions, fuch as the gong, the cymbal, the hautboy, trumpet, (^ums, 
and Tea fhells, which were all founded in union with the hymn they 
chanted. The croud of fpeftators were kept without the ftra^t, and none 
admitlRl on the high road but fuch as properly belonged to, or had a 
preferibed place in, the procelEon, which was arranged in the following 
order. 

The van was ^ W8 by three military commandants, or governors of 
diftri6ls, at the head of 6 or 7000 it^rfcmen, armed with t^ivers, bows. 

If 

and matchlocks. In their rear followed the ambaftador^ with his fuite, 
carrying his diploma, as is the cuftom of China^ made up io the form of 
a large tube, and faftened on his back. Next the Chinese general advanced 
with the troops under his command, mounted and accoutred after their 
way with hre arms and fabres ; then came a very numerous group, bearing 
the various ftandards and inftgnia of ftatc. Next^to them moved a full band 
of wind and other fbnorous inftruments; after which were led two horfes, 
richly caparifoned, each carrying two large circular ftoves, difpofed like 
panniers, acrofs the htrfe’s back, and filled with burning aromatic woods. 

Thefe 
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Thefc were followed a fenior prieft, called a Lam^^ who bore a box/v 
comaining books of their foim of prayer and fomc Next 

nine fumpttlarj^ horfes were led, loaded! thtf Lama’s apparel ; alter 
which caiQC th^^iefts immediately attached to the Lama’s perfon for the 
performance of daily offices in the temple, amounting to about 700 : fol- 
lowing them were two men, each carrying on his (houldcr a lUlgc cylin- 
drical gold infignium, emboffed with emblematical figures,^ gift from the 
Emperor of China,) The Duhunniern and Soopoons, who wxrc emphn ed 
in communicating addreffes, and diftributing alms, immediately preceded 
the Lama’s bier, which was covered, with a gaudy canopy, and borne by 
eight ol‘ the fixteen Chinese appointed for this fervice. On one fide of the 
bier attended the Regent, on the other the Lama*s f'ather. It was/ollowcd 
by the heads of the different monafterics; and as the proceffion advanced, the 
priefls who formed the ftreet fell in the rear, and brought up the fuitc, 
liAiich moved *at an ‘extremely flow pace, and about noon was received 
within the confines of t he monaftcry, amidft an amazing difplay of colours, 
the acclamations of the croud, folemn mufle, and the chanting of their 
prieils. 

The Lama being fafely lodged in the palace, the Regent and Soopoon 
Choomboo went out, as is it cuflomary compliment paid to vifltors of 
high rank on their near approach, to meet and conduft Dalai ^ma 
and the Viceroy of Lassa, who were on the way to Tcpshoo Loom too. Their 
retinues encountered the following morning at the foot of Pai^om caille, 
and the next day together entered the monaflery (Jf Tees/^jljj^Loomboo, in 
which^oth Dalai Lama and the Viceroy were accommodated during their 
flay. 


The 
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The following morning, which was ihc third Tleshoo Lama*s 
arrival, he was carried to the great temple, and about noon fcated upon 
the throne of his progenitors; at which time the £mperoi;'s ^^ambafTador 
delivered, his diploma, and placed the prefents with vllth he had been 
charged at the Lama*s feet. 

The three Hfext enfuing days Dalai Lama met Teeshoo Lama in 
the temple, where they were aflifted by all the priefts in the invocarion and 
public worfliip of their Gods. The rites then performed compleated, as I 
underftand, the bufinefs of inauguration. During this interval all who 
were at the capital were entertained at the public expcnce, and alms were 
(liflributed without referve. In conformity likcwife to previous notice 
circulated every where for the fame fpace of time, univerfal rejoicings pre- * 
vailed throughout 71/'ct, Banners were unfurled on all their fqrtreifes, 
the pcafantry filled up the day with niufic and feftivity, an3 the night w^s 
celebrated by general illuminations. A long period was afterwards em- 
ployed in making prefents and public entertainments to the newly induc- 
ed Lama, who, at the time of his acceffion to the Mufnud, or (if I may 
life the term) pontificate, of Tmhoo Loombou, was not three years of age. 
The ceremony was begun by Dalai Lama, wbofe offerings are faid to 
have amounted to a greater value, and his*|)ublic entertainments to have 
bccj||morc fplcndid, than the reft. The fecond day was dedicated to the 
Viceroy of Lossa. The third to the Chinese General. Then followed 
the Cullodng, or Magidrates of Lassa, and the red of the principal per* 
fons who ha^lllccompaliied Dalai Lama. After which the of 

Treslioo Loomhoo^ and all that were dependent on that government, were fe- 
verally admitted, according to pre-eminence of rank, to pay their tributes 
of obcifancc and refpc£fc. As Toon as the acknowledgments of all thofe 

^re 
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iivcri|||rcceived«tvho wSt admilTible to the priv^ege. TtEiiioo Lama 
made, in the fame order, fuitablc returns to each, and the confummation 
Idfted forty days. 

Many importunities were ufed with Dalai Lama to prolong his 
(lay at Teeshoo Loomboo^ but be excufed himfelf from encumbeiing the ca- 
pital any longer with fo numerous a concourfe of people as attended on 
his movements, and deeming it expedient to make his ab^ce as fhort as 
poflible from the feat of his authority, at the expiration of forty days he 
withdrew with all his fuitc to Lassa, and the Emperoris ambaffador re- 
ceived his difmiffion to return to China; and thus terminated this famous 
feftival. 

With refpeft to the latcly-eftabliflicd commercial intercourfe, Poo- 
run gee r informs me, that though fo early, he founU himfelf not the firft 
perfon who had arrived at Teeshoo Loomboo from Bengal. Many mer- 
chants had already brought their commodities to market, and others fol- 
lowed before he left it. He heird from no quarter any complaint of im- 
pediment or lofs, and concludes, therefore, that all adventurers met the 
fame cafy accefs and ready aid as he himfelf had every where experienced. 
The markets were well- (locked with English and IiLdian articles, yet not 
in fo great a degree as ta lower thd value of commodities belol^ the prices 
of the two or three laft preceding years. Bullion was fomewhat reduced 
in worth in comparifon with the year 1783. A pootree, or bulfe of gold 
dull, the fame quantity that then fold for twenty-one indermillees, was 
procurable of a purer quality for nineteen and twenty indermillees, A ta- 
lent of filver, which was then 500, was 450 indermillees; fo that the ex- 
change was much hi fkvour of the trader. 


POORUNCILB, 
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PooRUNGEER, duringjiis refidencc at Teeshoo iWhboo, very fr^||||ent 
interviews with the Regent and the Minifters, and alTares me^ he fpund the 
hearticR difpofitions in them to encourage the commercial intercourfe eda- 
bliflicd under the aufpices of the late Governor General, whofe departure, • 
however,*^ the Rcgcm*'.rtgretted, as the lofs of the firft fnend and ally he be- 
came connefted with,tof, 1 believe it may be faid, any foreign nadon; in whom 
was acknowledged dfb the original means of opening the communication, 
and of comm|||cing*a correfpondcnce, between the Governments of Beii’ 
f;al and 7>Vw;“a«d although it may be obferved that, in confequence of 
his having from the beginning, been ufed cxclufively to addrefs himfelf to, 
and acknowledge alone the agents of, Mr, IIa&tincs, his atta^iments to 
the English nation had grown not without a great degree of perfonality; 

free from ^n unworthy capricioufnefs of temper, he defeended not 
to take advantage of the opening oTIcred by his friend’s departure to clofe 
the new connexion. For fuch was the refpe£l he had learnt to entertain 
for our national integrity of charaftcr, that, under the apparent conviftion 
our views tended to no feheme of ambition, but were confined ""merely to 
objccls of utility and curiofity, PoorunJIeii aflurcs me, he cxprclTcd an 
anxious defire for continuing with the fucceeding Governor General the 
cxcrcife '»of thofe offices of friendffiip fo long fupported by his predeceflbr; 
and in the hope that his w^ould be met with equal wiffics, determined to 
invite you^to join him in preferving'^the fame intercourfe of commerce 
and correfpondcncc, fo effcntially calculated for the benefit of both coun-> 
tries. In confequence of which the Lama and the Regent addrefled the 
letters PooRUNGEER had the honour to deliver to you, tranflations of which 
having, in obedience to your direftions, been applied for to your Persian 
tranfiator, 1 now fubjoin them. 
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Copij^f a Letter from Tl ls kou L ^ m a. 

“ God be praifed that the fiiuation of thefe countries is in peace and 
‘‘ liappinefs, and I am always praying at the altar of the Almiglny lor \our 
health and prcfcrvation. This is not unknown : you arc certainly cmplov- 
“ ed in protecting and allilling the whole world, and you promote the good 
** and happincTs of mankind. We have made no deviation from the union 
“ and unanimity which exifled during the time of the firft of nobles Mr. 
" Hastings and the deccafed Lama ; and may you alfo grant fricndfhip to 
thefe countries, and always make me happy with the news of your health, 
which will be the caufe of eafe to my heart, and confirmation to my foul. 
“ At this time, as friendly offerings of union and unanimity, I fend one 
handkerchief, one ketoo of filvcr, and one piece ol cochin. Let them be 
accepted.** 


From the Rajah /^Teeshoo Loomboo. 

God be praifed that the fituation of thefe countries is in peace and 
“ happincfs, and I am always praying at the altar of the Almighty for )oar 
health and prefervation. This is not unknown : I am conllantly employed 
“ in promoting the advantage of the fubjetts and the fervice of the newly 
feaied Lama, bccaufe the newly feated Lama is not diftintt from the dc- 
“ ecafed Lama, and the light of his countenance is exalted. Grant your 
friend (hip to PooRUNULtR Gosscyn^ 

Maintain union, and unaniniuy, and affcHion, like the firft of no- 
blc.N, lid every day make me happy with the news of your health and 
profpenty . d bellow favours like the firft of nobles, and make me hap* 
VoL. L F f « py 
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py with letters, which arc caufes of confolation. At this time, as friend-. 

ly offerings of union, and aff'cQion, and unanimity, I fend one handker- 
** chief, three tolah of gold, and one piece of cochin. Let them be accept- 
•• ed.** 

Poor UN GEER, having received thefe difpatches in the beginning of 
Oftober, after a refidcnce of five months at Teeshoo Loombooy took leave of 
the Lama and the regent, and fet out on his return, by the fame route, he 
came to JiengaL The weather at this fcafon of the year being moft ex- 
tremely favourable for travelling, he experienced no delay or interruption in 
the courfe of his journey through Tibet and Bootan,h\ii arrived Rungpore 
early in December, whence he proceeded as expcditioufly as poflible to the 
Prefidency ; where, to his great mortification and concern, he finds, upon 
his arrival, his affairs involved in great diftrefs; the little territory his 
adopted Chela was left in charge of, having, during his abfence, been 
violently invaded by Raaj Chund, a neighbouring Zemeendar, and to the 
amount of fifty begas forcibly taken out of his hands. Prevailed on by his 
earncfl repeated felicitations, I am induced to fay for him, that in your 
jufticc and favour are his only hopes of relief from his embarraffments ; and 
he humbly fupplicatcs your proteflion in refloring and fecuring him in 
the pofleffion of his invaded right. The liberty of this interceffion, I am 
confident to think, would be forgiven, were it not in favour of one who has 
rendered to this Government various ufcful fervices; but as, though 
of trivial importance, it affords an authentic inftance of the encroaching 
difpofition of inferior Zemeendars. Yet another circumftance it may 
not be improper to point out. The ground alluded to is a part of 
the land fituated upon the weftern bank of the river oppofitc Cal- 
cutta, that was formerly granted under a Sunnud of this Government to 

Teeshoo 
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Tkfsiioo Lam for the foundation of a temple of woifliip, and as a re fori 
f(jr furh pilgrims of their nation, as might occa(ioiiall) ni.ikt \jliis tc) the 
confecrated Ganges. 

Having, in conformity to )our defires, done my hell endeavours hie* ally 
to tranflate all the information Poor unci ik could give me, 1 have now on- 
ly to apologize for the prolixity of the account, which 1 have been induced 
to be particularly minute in, as 1 conceived every ciicuiidlance, however 
trivial, might be in lome degiee intercRing, that tends to illuflrate any trait 
in the national character of a people wc are but recently become acquaint- 
ed with, and with whom in its extended views it has been an objeO of this 
Government to obtain a clofer alliance, 

I will not now prefume to intrude longer on your time, by adding any 
obfervations on conjcfturcs deduciblc from the elevated importance \our 
young ally feems riling to, in confequence of the fignal refpetl paid him liy 
the moll exalted political charafters know'ii to his nation; but beg lca\c to 
repeat, that it is with infinite fatisfaftion I learn from the leports of Poorun’- 
r. Fr R the flounfliing ftate of the lately projefted feheme of trade, to proiiioic 
which, he affurcs me, not any thing had been wanting in facilii) of inter- 
courfe : that the adventurers, wholiad invdled their pi operty, had expcricn.c- 
cd perfcQ fecurity in condufling their commerce, carried their articles to an 
exceeding good market, and found the rale of exchange maiciially in their 
favour. 

Thofe advantages authorize the inference, that it will no doubt en- 
courage more extenfivc enterprize ; and permit me to add, I derive a con- 
fidence from the fuccefs of tins infant cllay, that infpires me with the 
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ftrongcft hopes, that the commifTion which your Honourable Board was 
pleafcd to commit to my charge, will eventually be produfchve of effential 
benefits to the political and commercial interefts of the Company. 

J have the honour to be, 

HONOURABLE SIR, 

With the greateft rcfpefl:, 

Your moft obedient, faithful. 

And mod humble Servant, 

SAMUEL TURNER. 

Calcutta^ February 8, 1786. 
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On the gods of GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA, 

WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE REVISED, 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

*TXTE cannot juftly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof ol 
^ ^ fads, that one idolatrous people muft: have borrowed their deities, 
rites, and tenets from another; fint Gods of all fliapes and dimenfions may 
be framed by the boundlcfs powers of imagination, or by the frauds and fob 
lies of men, in countries never conneded; but, when features of refem- 
blancc, too flrong to have been accidental, are obfervablc in different fyf- 
tems of polytheifm, without fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 
prove the likenefs, wc can fcaicc help believing, that fomc conneftion has 
immemorially ftiblillcd between the levcval nations, wlio have adopted 
them: it is my dcfign, in this Kifay, to point out fuch a rcfemblancc be- 
tween the popular worftiip of the old Givchs and ltalia)}s^ and that of the 
Hindus; nor can there be room to doubt of a great fimilarity between 
their ftrangc religions and that of China ^ Persia, Phn/^ia, Pha-uia , 

Syiio ; to which pcrliaps, we may fafcly add i'ome of the fouthern king- 
doms, and even iflands, of Ameiicu: while the Gothuh fyftem, which prc> 
vailed in the northern regions of Kiuopc, was not mcrel) fimilar to thofc 
of Greece and Italy, but alrnoff the fame in another drefs, with an embroi- 
dery of images apparently From all this, if it be fatisfaftonly 

proved, we may infer a general union or affinity between the nioff diftin- 
guiihed inhabitants of the primitive world, at the time when the) dcwiaied, 
as they did loo early deviate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 


Tlu'ie 
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There feem lo ha\c been four principal fources of all mythology. 
I. Hiliorical or natural truth has been perverted into fable by ignorance, 
imagination, flattery, or ftupidiiy; as a king of Crete, ^^'hofe tomb 
liad been difeovered in that illand, ^^as conceived to have been the God 
of Olympu.^; and Minos, a legiflator of that country, to have been his fon, 
and to hold a fupreme appellate jurildiciion over departed fouls; hence 
too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, as Bociiart learnedly traces 
it; hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed giants, and monfters vo- 
miting flames; and two rocks, from their appearance to mariners in cer- 
tain poliLions, ^^cle fiippofed to crufli all veflels attempting to pafs be- 
tween them; of ^\hlcll idle fidions many other inflanccs might be col- 
leded fioin the 0/lt/xsef/ and the various j!rf!;o7ioutick poems. The lefs we 
fciy of Jiiliau flats, deifuaiions of princes or warriours, altars raifed, 
with ihofe of Apollo, to the bafefl of men, and divine titles beftowed on 
fiich V retches as Cajus Ocia\ianus, the Icfs wc fliall expofe the infamy 
oI grave fenaiors and fine poets, or the brutal folly of the low multitude: 
but we may be iiiriircd, that tlu* mad apotbeofis of truly great men, or of 
little men falfeh called gieat, has bem the origin of grofs idolatrous errors 
in every part of the Pagan woild- II. The next foiircc of them appears 
to have been a wild admiration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a time, 
the fyflcms and calculations of aflronoiners; hence came a confidcrablc 
portion ot E^ijpiuni and Grecian fable; the Salinn worfliip in Arabia; the 
Persian types and emblems of il//7/r, or the Sun; and the far extended ador- 
ation of the elements and the powers of nature; and hence, perhaps, all 
the ariihcial Chronology t)f the Chinese and Indians, with the invention of 
demi-gods and heroes to (ill the vacant niches in their extravagant and ima- 
ginary periods. III. Numbcrlcfs Divinities have been created folely by 
the inagick of poetry, whofe clfcntial bufincfs it is to perfonify the moft 
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abftraft notions, and to place a Nymph or a Genius in every grove, and al- 
moft in every flower; hence Hygieia and Jaso^ health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of iEscuLAPius, who was either a diflinguifliLd phv- 
fician, or medical (kill perfonified; and hence Chloris, or verdure, is mar- 
ried to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and 
metaphyficians have been alio very fertile in Deities; of which a ihoufand 
examples might be adduced from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive 
commentators on Homer, in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their fabu- 
lous leifons of morality; the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abundant 
fountain is the charming philofophical tale of Psyche, or the Progress of 
the Soul ; than which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, and \.jI 1 fup- 
ported allegory was never produced by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. 
Hence alfo the Indian Ma'ya', or, as the word is explained by fome 
Hindu fcholars, “ the firft inclination of the Godhead to diverfify himlclf 
“ (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” is feigned to he the Mother of 
univerfal Nature, and of all the inferiour Gods; as a Ca^hmirian infoiincd 
me, when I afked him, why Ca'ma, or Love, was reprefented as her fori; 
but the word Ma'ya', or Delusion, has a more fubtile and recondite fenfe 
in the Vedanta philofophy, where it fignifies the fyftem cf perctptions, whe- 
ther of fecondary or of primary qualities, which the Deity was believed by 
Epicharmus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to raife by his omni- 
prefent fpirit in the minds of his creatures; but which had not, in their 
opinion, any cxiflcnce independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Indian and European 
Heathens, from whatever foiirce they were derived, I (hall remember, that 
nothing is lefs favourable to inquiries after truth than a fyflematical fpirit, 
and (hall call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, “ that whoever ob- 

•* flinately 
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“ ftinatcly adheres to any fet of opinions, may bring himfelf to believe 
“ tliat the fiefliell fandal-wood is a flame of fire :** this will effeftually pre- 
vent me from inlilling, that fuch a Cod of India was the Jupiter of Greece; 
fuch, the Aroiio; fuch, the Mercury. In faS, fince all the caufes 
of polytheifin contributed largely to the affemblage of Grecian Divinities, 
(though 13 '.CON reduces them all to refined allegories, and Newton to a 
poetical difguife of true hiflory,) we find many Joves, many Apollos, 
many Mercuries, with diftin6t attributes and capacities: nor (hall I pre- 
fume to fuggeft more than that, in one capacity or another, there exifts a 
ftriking fimilitudc between the chief objects of worfliip in ancient Greece 
or Jtaljj and in the very interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon, which I proceed to lay before you, mull needs be very 
fupcrficial ; partly from my fliort rcfidcncc in Hindustan^ and partly from my 
want of complete leifure for literary amufements; but principally becaufe I 
have no Einopean book, to refrefli m\ memory of old fables, except the 
conceited, though not unlcained, woik of Pomey, entitled the Pantheon^ 
and that fo miferably tranflateJ, that it can hardly be read with patience. 
A thoufand more ftrokes of rcfcmhiancc might, I am furc, be collcUed by 
any who fliould wdth that view perufe Hesiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, 
and the other mythologifts; or, which would be a fliorter and a plea- 
fantcr way, fliould be fatisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of Lilius 
Giraldus. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners and condu6i of our fpecies in 
early times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at Icall and amufing; 
but they arc highly interefting to fuch as can fay of ihcmfelves with 
Chremes in the play, “ We arc men, and lake an intereit in all that re- 
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** lates to mankind:*' They may even be of folid importance in an age, 
v'hcn fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to doubt the authen* 
licity of the accounts, delivered by Mosks, concerning the piiinitivc woild , 
lince no modes or fources of rcafoning can be unimportant, which have a 
tendency to remove fucb doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of 
all due allowances being made for a figurative Eaflcrn ftyle, arc true, or the 
whole fabrick of our national religion is falfe; a conclufion, which none of 
us, I truft, would wifli to be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the di- 
\initv of the Messiah, from the undifputed antiquity and inanifed comple- 
tion of many prophefics, crpecially thofe of Isaiah, in the only peiTon re- 
corded by hi dory, to whom they arc applicable, am obliged of courfe to 
believe the fandity of the venerable books, to w'hich that facred perfon refers 
as genuine ; but it is not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, that I 
have at heart : it is truth itfelf; and, if any cool unbiafed rcafoncr will clear- 
ly coinince me, that Mosis drew his narrative through E^yptkut conduits 
from the primeval lountains of Indian literature, I fliall edeem him as a fiiend 
for having weeded my mind from a capital error, and promife to Hand 
among the* forcmc^d in adiding to circulate the truth which he has afeertain- 
cd. After fuch a declaration, I cannot !)ui perfuade rri}Kir, iliaf no candid 
man will he difpKafcd, if, in the couifc ol ni}' w’oik, I nicikc as free with any 
arguments, that he may have advanced, as I fliould really dcTiie* him to do 
with any of mine, that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having no fydem 
of mv ow'ii to maintain, I diall not purfuc a very legular method, hut fhall 
take all the Gods, of whom I difeourfe, as they happen to prefent thcmfelvcs; 
beginning, how^cver, like ihc JioiitaiiA and the with Janus or 

Gani/sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian deity arc fully comprized in 
VoL. 1. G g 
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two choriambick vcrfcs of Sui ihtius; and a farther account of him from 
Ovid would here be iHpcrfluoub : 

Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 

O cate remm fator, O principium deorum ! 

** Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with two heads, and 
with two forms; O fagacious planter of all things, and leader of deities!” 

Fie was the God, wfc fee, of Wisdom ; whence he is reprefented on coins 
with Uvo^ and on the Hetruscan image found at Falisci^ with fonr^ faces ; 
emblems of prudence and circumfpe6lion : thus is Gane'sa, the God of 
Wisdom in Hindustan, painted with an elephant* s head, the fymbol of fa- 
gacious difeernment, and attended hy a favourite rat, which the Indians 
confider as a wife and providenl'^aidinal. His next great charafter (the 
plentiful fource of many fuperftitious iifages) was that, from which he 
is emphatically ftyled the father, and which the fecond verfc beforc-cited 
more fully exptefles, the origin and founder of all things : whence this 
notion arofe, unicfs from a tradition that he firil built fhrines, raifed altars, 
and inftituted facrifices, it is not cafy to conjc6lurc; hence it came how- 
ever, that his name was invoked before any other God ; that, in the old 
facred rites, corn and wine, and, in later times, incenfe alfo, were hrft 
offered to Janus ; that the doors or entrances to private houfes were call- 
ed Januoe, and any pervious paflage or thorough-fare, in the plural num- 
ber, Jani, or with two beginnings ; that he was reprefented holding a rod, 
as guardian of ways, and a key, as openings not gates only, but all import- 
ant works and affairs of mankind; that he was thought to prefide over 
the morning, or beginning of day ; that, although the Roman year began 

regularly 
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regularly with Alarch, yet the eleventh month, named Jamiaims, was conh- 
dered as of the twelve, whence the whole year was fappoled to he under 
his guidance, and opened with great folcmnity by the confuls inaugural, d in 
his fane, where his ftatuc was decorated on that occalion with frelh la ; 
and, for the fame rcafon, a folcnin denunciation of war, than which there can 
hardly he a more momentous national aQ, was made by the military conlul’s 
opening the ga^cs of his temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. Tlie 
twcKc altars and twelve chapels of Janus might either denote, according to 
the general opinion, that he leads and governs twelve months; or that, a> he 
fays of himfelf in Ovid, all entrance and accefs mud be made through him 
to the principal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the fame number. We 
may add, that Janus was imagined to prefidc over infants at their biith, o; 
the I'c^/iiuing ol life. 

The Jncllan divinity has prccifeU the fame character : all facrificcs and 
religious ceremonies, all addrclics e\cn to fiipenour Gods, all ferioiis 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly aliairs of rnomeni, arc begun by 
pious JJnicUis with an invocation of Ganu'^-i ; a woid compofed of 
f.sY/, the rrnot or leader, and or a ol deities, nine of 

which companies aic enumerated in the (Osfi. lidfanccs of open- 

ing bufinefi aiirpicioufly by an ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the 
lines of refcmblancc here traced will julliFy me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with cafe. Few books are begun w'ithout the words " saluta- 
tion to GANh's,” and he is firfl invoked by the Brahmans, who condutl the 
trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the homa, or fatiilice to fire : 
M. SoNNERAT reprefents him as l.ijjhly revered on the Coafl of Coroman- 
del ; “ where the Indians, he fd\s, would not on any account build a 
“ houfe, without having placed on the ground an image of this dcitv, 
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” which they fprinklc with oil and adorn every day with flowers; they 
fet up his figure in all their tcmples> in the ftreets, in the high roads, 
and in open plains at the foot of feme tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks 
may invoke him, before they undertake any bufincfs, and travellers wor- 
•* fhip him, before they proceed on their journey.’* To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the commodious and ufeful town, which 
now rifes at Dharmdranya or Gaijdy under the aufpiccs of the aftive and 
benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. collcflor of Rola}>^ c\cry new-built houfe, 
agreeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has the name of Ganf/sa, 
fuperferibed on its door; and, in the old town, his image is placed over the 
gtiie^ of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldefl of the pagan Cods, of whofe 
office and afiions much is recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who wms the fon of the Sky and the Day, is purely 
a confeflion of ignorance, who were his parents or who his prcdcceffors ; 
and there appears more fenfe in the tradition faid to be mentioned by the 
iiujuifitive and wcll-infonned Pia'io, “ that both Saturn or //wr, and 
his coiifort Cyrfle, or the /unt/!, together with their attendants, were 
“ ilic children of Oicun and Tjij-tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang 
** from the waters of the groat deep.” Ckres, the goddefs of harvefls, 
was, it feems, their daughter; and Viroil defenbes the mother and 
“ nurfe oi all as crowned with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and exiilt- 
“ mg in her hundred grand-funs, all divine, all inhabiting fplendid celcflial 
manfions.’* As the God of time, or rather as lima itfclf perfonified, Sa- 
turn A\as ufually painted by the heathens holding a feythe in one hand, 
and, in the other, a fiiako with its tail in its mouth, the f)mbol of perpetual 
cycles and revolution', ol ages : he was often reprefented in the aft of de- 
vouring 
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vouring years, in the form of children, and, fometimcs, encircled by the 
feafons appearing like boys and girls. By the Lathis he was named 
Saturnus; and the mofi ingenious etymology of that word is given by 
Festus the grammarian, wlio traces it, by a learned analogy ro many fimi- 
lar names, d satu, from planting, bexaufe, when he reigned in he in- 

troduced and improved agriculture: but his diflingui filing characlcr, 
which ex;^!jins, indeed, all his other titles and funQions, was exprefled 
allegoricall) Sy the Hern of a fliip or galley on the reverie of his ancicu 
coins; for which Ovid afligns a very unfatisfaflory reafon, “ bccaui'e the 
“ divine ftrargti uirivcd in a liiip on the J/allan coad;” as if he could 
have been expedited on huifc-back or hovering through the air. 

The account, quoted bv Pomfy from Aibx.vNDFR Pol\ msTor., 
cads a clearer light, if it real!) came fioin genuine antiquity, on the whok 
talc of Saturn; that lie prcditled an extraordinary fall of rain, and 
“ ordered the conflnklion of a vcPfcl, in winch it was ncccffary to fccure 
** men, beads, birds, and reptiles from a general inundation/’ 

Now it feems not cafx to fake a cool review of all thefe tedunoi.les 
concerning the birth, kindred, ofispring, charaOer, occupation., a id cn- 
tife life of Sail rn, without affenting to the opinion of Boci k>\ ad- 

mitting it at lead to be highly probable, that the fable was railed on ^le 
true hidory of Noah; from whofe flood a new period of tniu was <. -iii- 
puted, and a new (’cries of ages may be faid to have fprung; who lole 
Ircfli, and, as it were, newly born fiom the weaves; wlndc wu'e w.s i:i fad 
the univerfal mother, and, that the caith might foim b-’ upeopi d, w.. 
early blcded with numerous and floiirifliing defeendants: if we produ.u, 
therefore, an Indhri king of divine birth, eminent for his piety and 
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ficcncc, uhofe ftory fccins evidently to be that of Noah difguifed by Asia^ 
Ink Fn-lion, we may fafcly offer a conjefture, that he was alfo the fame per- 
fonage with Saturn. I'his was Menu, or Satyavrata, whofc patro- 
nymick name v;as Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun; and whom the 
Indians not onU believe to have reigned over the whole world in the earlicft 
age of their chronology, but to have refidcd in the country of Dravira, on the 
coaft of the Eallern Indian Peninfula: the following narrative of the prin- 
cipal event in his life I have literally tranflatcd from the Bhdgavat; and it 
IS the fubjeft of the firft Pm ana ^ entitled that of the Matsya^ or Fish. 

Defiring the prefcrvaiion of herds, and of Brahmans^ of genii and 
viituous tn'‘n, of the I'tJas. of law, and of precious things, the lord of 
the i;ni\erfe ailumes many bodily fhapes; but, though he pervades, like 
the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himlelF unvaried, fince he has no 
“ (p’aht) fubjcQ to change. At the clofe of the lafl Calpa, there was a gene- 
“ ral (ieflruQion occahoned b\ the llc(p of Brahma'; whence his crea- 
lures in diflerent worlds were drowned in a vaft ocean. Brmimv', bc- 
‘‘ ing inciined to (lumber, dcdiing icpofc after a lapfe of ages, the (iiong 
demon Ha^at.ri'va came near him, and hole the I^das', which had 
“ (iowtd from his lips. \Mien Hi ri, the preferver of the univerfe, dif- 
" Lovered this deed of the rnnee of Danains, he took the fhape oPa 
“ minute hfli, calkd . saj / hai /. A holy king, named Satyavrata, 
" then reigned; a fervant of the (pint, which moved on the wa\cs, and fo 
d(*vout, that water was his only lullcnance. He was the child of the 
San, and, in the prefcni Ca/pa^ is inveflcd by Nara'yan in the office 
of Mrnu^ by the name of Sra'ddiiade'v a, or the God of Obfequies. 
“ One day, as be was making a libation in the river Cntamdhi, and 
“ held water in the palm of lus hand, he perceived a fmall hfh moving 
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“ in it. The king of Drnrira immediately dropped the fifh into ilic river 
“ together with the water, which he had taken from it; when the .wtj'hatz 
“ thtis pathetically addrelTed the benevolent monarch: How canfl iIuju, 
O king, who fliowcll all'cQion to the opprefTed, leave me in this ii\er- 
** water, where I am too weak to reftlt the monfters of the Hreain, who 
fill me with dieadi’” Tie, not knowing who had afTiimcd the fonn 

* of a fifli, applied his mind to the prcfervalion of tlic snji'hur}, both 

* from good nature and from regard to his own foul; and, having Ijcaid iiv 

^ very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it uiuh'r his protection jti n 

‘ finall vafe full of water; but, in a hngle night, its hulk was to incuafeil, 
‘ that it could not be contained in the jar, and tlius again adc'u fled the il- 
‘ luOrious Piincc: “ I am not pleafed with Ining miferahly m tins little 
" vafc; make me a large manfion, where I may dwell in comfort ” Th.c 

* king, removing it thence, placed it in the water of a ciflern-, but it 

‘ grew three cidiits in Icfs than fifty minutes, and faid : O king, it 

“ plcafes me not to flay vainly in this narrow ciftern : fincc thou ball 
** granted me an alylum, gi\c rne a fpa( urns habitation.” He then leniov- 
‘ cd it, and jilaced it in a pool, w'hcre, having ample rjiar^ around its bo- 
‘ cly, It became a fifh of confiderahle h/e. ** This abode, O king, is not 

“ convenient for me, who mull Iwim at large in the wJtcr^: exert ih\ felf 

“ for my fafety; and remove me to a deep lake:” Thus addrefi’ed, the 
‘ pious monarch threw’ the luppliant into a lake, and, when it grew’ of 
‘ equal bulk with that piece of water, he call the \all Iifh into the ha. 
‘ When the fifli was tliKwvn into the waves, he thus again (poke to S v- 

* tyavrata: “ here the horned {harks, and other monflcis o( great 

“ ftrength will devour me; thou lliouldfl not, O valiant man, leave me in 

“ this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by the fifli, who had addreflul 

* him with gentle words, the king laid : ” who art thou, that begmlefl me 
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“ in that afTumcd fliapci* Never before have I feen or beard of fo 
“ prodigious an inliabitant of the waters, who, like thee, has filled up, 
in a Tingle day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
“ art BiiAuA\Ar, who appeareft bcfoie me; the great Hfri, whofe 
“ dwelling was on the wa\es; and who now', in compalTion to thy fer- 
vants, beared the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation and praife 
to thee, O fird male, the lord of creation, of prefervation, of dedruHion ! 
Thou art the higheft objcQ, O fupreme ruler, of us thy adorers, who 
pioudy feck thee. All thy delufive defeents in this w'orld give e\ift- 
** cncc to V'arioLis beings: ) ct I am anxious to know, for what caufc that 
fliapc has been a/fumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos-eyed, approach 
** in \ain the feet ol a deity, whofe perfeft benevolence has been evtend- 
“ ed to all ; when thou hall diown ns, to our amazement, the appearance 
of other bodies, not in reality cxiding, but fucceffivcly exhibited.” The 
‘ lord ol the unixerlc, loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and 
‘ intending to pufersc him liom the lea of dcdru8.ion, caufed by the dc- 
‘ pras ily of the age, thus told him how he was to aft. “ In fevendaxs 
'• from the jirefcnt time, O thou tamer of enemies, the thiec worlds 
“ will be plunged in an ocean of dtaih; but, in the nndd of the dedioy- 
ing wa\LS, a large vcflel, feiit by me for thy life, diall dand before thee. 
“ Then Ihalt thou take all incdieiiial herbs, all the \arieiy of feeds; and, 
“ accompanied by feveii Saints, encircled by pans of all biutc animals, 
thou llialt enter the Ipacious ark and continue in it, Iccure from the 
“ flood on one immenie ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
“ holy companions. When the fhip fliall be agitated by an impetuous 
wind, thou (halt fallen it with a large fea-ferpent on my horn; for I 
will be hear thee: drawing the vcflel, with thee and thy attendants, I will 
remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of Brahma' fliall be 

completely 
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** completely ended. Thou (halt then know my true greatnefs, rightly 
** named the fupreme Godhead t by my favour, all thy queftions (hall be 
^ anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inftru^ed/’ * Heri, having thus 

* dire8;ed the monarch, difappeared ; and Satyavrata humbly waited 

* for the time, which the ruler of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 

* king, having fcattered toward the call the pointed blades of the grafs 
. ^ darbka^ and turning his face toward the north, fat meditating on the 

* feet of the God, who had borne the form of a fi(h. The fea, overwhelm- 

* ing its (hores, deluged the whole earth; and it was Toon perceived to 

* be augmented by (howers from immenfc clouds. He, (till meditating on 

* the command of Bhagavat, faw the velTel advancing, and entered it 

* with the chiefs of Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers, 

* and conformed to the diredions of Hcri. The faints thus addreffed him :* 
O king, meditate on Ce'sava ; who will furely deliver us from this 

“ danger, and grant us profperity.*’ * The God, being invoked by the 

* monarch, appeared again diftinftly on the vaft ocean in the form of a 

* fifh, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one ftupen. 

* dous horn ; on which the king, as he had before been commanded by 

* Heri, tied the (hip with a cable made of a vail icrpcnt, and happy 

* in his prefervation, flood praifing the deflroyer of Madiiu. When the 

* monarch had finilhed his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, who 

* watched for his fafety on the great expanfe of water, fpoke aloud to his 

* own di^e elfence, pronouncing a facred Purdna, which contained the 

* rules of the Sdnc'hya philofophy : but it was an infinite myftcry to be 

* concealed within the brcall of S\tyavrata; who, fitting in the veffel 

* with the faints, heard the principle of the foul, the Eternal Being, pro- 

* claimed by the preferving power. Then Heri, rifing together with 

* Brahma', from the deftrudive deluge, which was abated, flew the de- 
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^ mon Hayagri'va, and recovered the facred books. Satyavrata, 
^ inftruQed in all divine and human knowledge^ was appointed in the 

* prefent Calpa^ by the favour of Vishnu, the feventh Menu, furnamed 

* Vaivaswata: but the appearance of a horned fifh to the religious 

* monarch was Mdyd^ or delufion ; and he who fhall devoutly hear this 

* important allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of 

* fm.* 


This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that is now extant, appears 
to me very curious and very important; for the ftory, though whimfi- 
cally dreffed up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove a primeval 
tradition in this country of the universal deluge dcTcribed by Moses, 
and fixes confequently the time when the genuine Hindu Chronology ac- 
tually begins. We find, it is true, in the Purdn, from which the narrative 
is extraQed, another deluge^ which happened towards the clofe of the 
third age, when Yudhisiitu’ir was labouring under the perfecution of his 
inveterate foe Duryo'dhan, and when Crishna, who had recently be- 
come incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious, and of deflroying 
the wicked, was performing wonders in the country of Mai*hitrd ; but 


the fecond flood was merely local, and intended only to affeft the people 
of Vraja: they, it feems had offended Inora, the God of the firmament, 
by their enthufiallick adoration of the wonderful child, " who lifted up 




the mountain Gduerdhena, as if it had been a flower, and, b;^flieUcring 
all the herdfmen and fliepherdcfles from the ftorm, convinced In or a 


*• of his fupremacy.” That the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to call 
it) the Saturnian^ age was, in truth, the age of the general flood, will ap^ 
pear from a clofe examination of the ten Avatars, or descents, of the 
deity in bis capacity of prefervec; fince of the four, which are declared 
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to have happened in the Satya yug^ the three first apparently relate to 
fomc (lupendous convulfion of our globe from the fountains of the deep, 
and die fourth exhibits the miraculous punifhment of pride and impiety : 
Firft, as we have (hown* there was, in the opinion of the IJwdus, an in- 
terpoGtion of Providence ‘o preferve a devout perfon and his family (for all 
the Pandits agree, that his wife, though not named, mud be undcrilood 
to have been faved with him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked 
were deftroyed : next, the power of the deity defeends in the form of a 
Boar^ the fymbol of ftrength, to draw up and fuppoit on his tufks the 
whole earth, which had been funk beneath the ocean : thirdly, the fame 
power is reprefented as a tortoise fuftaining the globe, which had been 
convulfcd by the violent afl'aults of demons, while the Gods churned 
the fea with the mountain Mandar, and forced it to difgorge the facred 
things and animals, together with the water of life, which it had fwallow- 
cd. Thefc three (lories relate, I think, to the fame event, (hadowed 
by a moral, a mctapbyGcal, and an adronomical, allegory ; and all 
three feem connefted with the hicroglyphical fculptures of the old 
Egyptians, The fourth Avatar was a lion ifluing from a burfling column 
of marble to devour a blafpheining monarch, who would otherwife 
have Gain his religious fon ; and of the remaining fix, not one has the 
leaft relation to a deluge. The three which are aferibed to the Trctd^ 
yngy when tyranny and irreligion are faid to have been introduced, were 
ordained for the overthrow of tyrants* or, their natural types, giants 
with a ihoufand arms, formed for the moft cxtenfive opprcflTion ; and, in 
the Dwdparyug^ the incarnation of Crishsa was partly for a iimilar pur- 
pofe, and partly with a view to thin the world of unjuG and impious men, 
who had multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on the approach of 
the Caliyugi or the age of contention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, 

H h a he 
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he feems to have been a reformer of the dofbrines contained hr the 
Vidas I and« though his good nature led him to cenfure ihofe ancient 
books» becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle^ yet he is admitted as the 
ninth Avatar even by the Brahmans of Cdst^ and his praifes are fang by 
the poet Jayade'va : his charafter is in many refpe6b very extraordinary 5 
but, as an account of it belongs rather to hiftory than to mythology, it 
is rcferved for another diffcrtation. The tenth Avatar^ we are told, is yet 
to come, and is expeded to appear mounted (like the crowned conqueror in 
the Apocalyps) on a white horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet, to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders who fliall then be on 
earth. 

Thefe four Yugs have fo apparent an affinity with the Grecian 
and Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally afligned to both 
fyfteros: the hril in both is diffinguifhed as abounding in gold^ though 
Satya mean truth and probity^ which were found, if ever, in the times im- 
mediately following fo tremendous an exertion of the divine power as 
the deffruQionof mankind by a general deluge; the next is chara£terized 
by silvers and the third, by copper; though their ufual names allude to 
proportions imagined in each between vice and virtue: the prefent, or 
earthen^ age, feems more properly diferiminated than by iron, as in ancient 
Europe ; fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though more com- 
mon, in our times, and confequently lefs precious, than copper; while 
mere earth conveys an idea of the lowell degradation. We may here 
obferve, that the true Hiftory of the World feems obvioufly divifible into 
four ages or periods 5 which may be called, firft, the Diluvian, or pureft 
age; namely, the times preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introduftion of idolatry at Babel s next, the Patriarchal^ or 


pure 
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piire» age; in vbich» indeedt there were mighty hunters of beads and of 
men^ from the rife of patriarchs In the family of Sem, to the fimultane- 
oui eftablifhment of great empires by the defcendants of his brother Ha^i ; 
tlurdly* the Mosaick^ or lefs pure« age; from the legation of Mo^es, and 
during the time when his ordinances were comparatively well-obfcrvcd and 
uncorrupted; ladly, the prophetical, or impure, age, beginning with the 
vehement warnings given by the prophets to apodate kings and degcnciaic 
nations, but dill fubfiding, and to fubfid, until all genuine prophecies lliall 
be fully accomplifhcd. The duration of the hidorical ages mud needs he 
very unequal and difproporuonate; while that of the Indian Yugs is dif- 
pofed fo regularly and artihcially, that it cannot be admitted as natural or 
probable. Men do not become reprobate in a geometrical progreffion, or at 
the termination of regular periods ; yet fo well-proportioned arc the 1 
that even the length of human life is diminifhed, as they advance, from an 
hundred thoufand years in a fubdecuple ratio; and, as the number of principal 
jivatdrs in each decreafes arithmetically from four, fo the number of years 
in each decreafes geometrically, and altogether conditute the extravagant 
fum of four million three hundred and twenty thoufand years, which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-onc, is the period in which every Menu is be- 
lieved to preGde over the woild. Such a period, one might conceive, would 
have fatisded Archytas, the measurer of sea and earth, and the numbercr of 
their sands, or Archimedes, who invented a notation that was capable of 
exprefling the number of them; but the comprehenfive mind of an Indian 
chronologid has no limits; and the reigns of fourteen Menus arc only a 
fingle day of Brahma', fifty of which days have clapfed, according to the 
Hindus, from the time of the creation. That all this puerility, as it feems 
at fird view, may be only an adronomical riddle, and allude to the appa- 
rent revolution of the fixed dars, of which the Brahmans made a mydeiy , 
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1 icadily admit, and am even inclined to believe; but To technical an ar- 
rangement excludes all idea of ferious hiftory. 1 am fenfible how much 
thefe remarks will offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity ; but wc 
xnufl not facriHce truth to a bafe fear of giving oSence. That the Fedas 
were aftually written before the flood, I fliall never believe; nor can we 
infer, from the preceding llory, that the learned Hindus believe it; for the 
allegorical (lumber of fiRAII^tA^ and the theft of the facred books, mean only, 
in linipler language, that the human race was become corrupt; but that the 
Vidas are very ancient, and far older than other Sanscrit compofitions, I 
will venture to aflert from my own examination of them, and a comparifon 
of their ft)Ie with that of the Purdns and iht Dhcrm a Sdstra. A fimilar 
comparifon juftifics me in pronouncing, that the excellent law-book aferibed 
to SwaWambuva Menu, though not even pretended to have been writ- 
ten by him, is more ancient than the Bha'gavat; but that it was compof- 
cd in the full age of the world, the Ihdhmans would find it hard to per- 
fuadc me; and the date, which has been alfigned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies, which I poffefs, or in any other that has 
been collated forme: in fa61, the fuppofed date is comprized in a verfc, 
which flatly contradids the work itfclf; for it was not Menu who com- 
pofed the fyftem of law, by the command of his father Brahma', but a holy 
perfonage, or demigod, named Bhrigu, who revealed to men what Menu 
had delivered at the requell of him and other faints or patriarchs. In the 
Mdnava Sdstra, to conclude this digrelTion, the mcafure is fo uniform and 
melodious, and the ftyle fo perfedly Sanscrit, or polished, that the book 
mud be more modern than the feriptures of Moses, in which the fimplicity, 
or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew dialed, metre, and ftyle, muft convince 
every unbiafted man of their fuperior antiquity. 
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1 ktTC e^ologiils, who decide every thing, to decide whether the 
woM OTi in the nominative cafe. Menus, has any connexion 

with Minos, the lawgiver, and fuppofed fon of Jove. The Cretans, ac- 
cording to Diodorus of Sicily ^ ufed to feign, that mod of the great 
men, who had been deified in return for the benefits which they had 
conferred on mankind, were born in their ifland; and hence a doubt may 
be raifed, whether Minos was really a Cretan, The Indian legiflator was 
the fird, not the feventh, Menu, or Satyavrata, whom I fuppofe 
to be the Saturn of Italy: part of Saturn’s chamber, indeed, was that 
of a great lawgiver; 

Qui genus indocile ac difperfum moniibiis alti^ 

Compofuit, legesque dedit; 

and we may fufpeQ that all the fourteen Menus are reducible to one, 
who was called Nuii by the Jlrahs, and probably by the Ihbrncs; 
though we have diiguifcd his name by an improper pronunciation of it. 
Some near relation between the feventh M^nu and the Grecian Minos 
may be inferred from the fingular charafter of the Hindu god, 
who was alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vaivaswata: he 
had too the fame title with his brother, Sra'ddhadl'va- Anothci <^f 
his titles was Duermara'ja, or King of Justice; and a third, Piirii'Eii, 
or Lord of the Patriarchs ; but he is chiefly dillinguiflied as judge of d>^-> 
parted souls; for the ///wdits believe, that when a foul leaves its body, i* 
immediately repairs to Yamapur, or the city of Yam a, where it receive ^ 
a juft fentence from him, and either afeends to Swerga, or the firft hea- 
ven; or is driven down to Narac, the region of ferpcnis; or alTumcs on 
earth the form of £6mc animal, unlcfs its offence had been fuch, that it 
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ought to be condemned to a vegetable* or even 

Another of his names is very remarkable; 1 meam 

the idea of which is intimately blended with the diara£fera of Satwan 

and of Noah ; for the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity witii ffie 

word chronost and a learned follower of Zera'tusht affiires me* that, in the 

books which the the Behdiru hold facred* mention is made of an universai 

inundation^ there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occadonally obferved* that Ceres was the poetic^ 
daughter of Saturn* we cannot clofe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alfo have their Goddess of Abundance^ whom they ufually call 
Lacshmi', and whom they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, but) 
of Bhrigu* by whom the Rrft code of facred Ordinances was promuU 
gated. She is alfo named Pedma' and Camala^ from the facred lotos* or 
Nympfuea; but her mod remarkable name is Sri', or* in the firft cafe* 
Sri's, which has a refemblance to the Latin, and means fortune or pro- 
sperity. It may be contended, that, although Lacshmi' may be figura- 
tively called the Ceres of Hindustan, yet any two or more idolatrous 
nations, who fubfided by agriculture, might naturally conceive a Deity 
to prefide over their labours, without having the lead inlercourfe with 
each other; but no reafon appears why two nations ihould concur in fup- 
pofing that Deity to be a female: one* at lead, of them would be more 
likely to imagine, that the Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
Abundance rendered her fertile. Beiides, in very ancient temples near 
Gaya, we fee images of Lacs h mi', with full breads, and a cord twided un- 
der her arm like a horn of plenty, which look very much like the old 
Grecian and Roman figures of Ceres. 


The 
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The fable of Saturn having been thus analyfed, let us proceed to 
his defeendants; and begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jlitilr, whole 
fupremacy, thunder, and libertinifin every boy learns from Ovid; while 
his great offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, arc not generalh, 
coniidcred in the fyftems of European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jupiters, one of whom was only the 
Firmament perfonified, as Ennius clearly expreifes it: 

Afpice hoc fublime candens, quern invocant omnes Jovcm, 

This Jupiter or Diespiter is the Indian God of the vifible heaven.s, 
called In DR A} or the King^ and Divespetir, or Lord of the Shy^ who 
has alfo the chara61er of the Roman Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; 
but moil of his epithets in Sanscrit are the fame with thofe of the Ennian 
Jove. His confort is named Saciii'; his celeftial city, jimardvati; his 
palace, Vaijayanta ; his garden, Isandana; his chief elephant, Airdiat; 
his charioteer, Ma'tam ; and his weapon, Fajra^ or the thunderbolt: he is 
the regent of wdnds and fhowers, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly under 
his care, }et bis Olipupus is Meru, or the north pole allcg<^'rically reprefented 
a.s a mountain of gold and gems. With all his power he is coniidcred as a 
fubordinaic Deity, and far inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma', 
Vishnu, and Maha'deva or Siva, who are three forms of one and the 
fame Godhead: thus the principal divinity of the Greeks and Latunr, 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with irregular inflexions Dios and 
Jovis, was not merely Fulminatory the Thunderer, bur, like the deflroying 
power of India y Magnus Divus, Ultor, Genitor; like the preferv- 
ing power, Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, Altor, Ruminus, and, 
like the creating power, the Giver of Life; an attribute, which 1 mention 
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here on the authority of Cornutus^ a confumxnate mafter of mytholo- 
gical learning. We are advifed by Plato himfelf to fearch for the roots 
of Greek words in fome barbarous^ that is, foreign, foil; but, fxnce I look 
upon etymological conje6lures as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquiries, I 
hardly dare fuggell, that Zev, Siv, and Jov, are the fame fy liable differently 
pronounced: it muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks, having no palatial 
sigma, like that of the Indians, might have expreffed it by their zeta, and 
that the initial letters of zugon and jugum are (as the inftance proves) eafily 
interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, from thefc general and introduftory remarks, to 
fomc particular obfervations on the rcfemblance of Zeus or Jupiter to 
the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, Brahma'; for that is the order, in 
which they are expreffed by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefcc and 
form the myftical word O'M ; a word, which never efcapes the lips of 
a pious Jlindu^ who meditates on it in filcnce: whether the Egyptian ON, 
which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the Sanscrit monolx l- 
Idble, I leave others to determine. It muft always be remembered, that 
the learned Indians, as they are inftru6tcd by their own bookh, m truth 
acknowledge only One Supreme Being, whom they call Bra h me, or tui 
CRFAT ONE ill thc ncutcr gender: they believe his EfTcncc to be infi- 
nitely removed from thc comprehenfion of any mind but his own ; and 
they fuppofe him to manifcfl his power by the operation of his divine fpi- 
rit, whom they name Vishnu, the Pervadcr, and Na'ra'yan, or Moving 
on the waters^ both in the mafculine gender, whence he is often denomi- 
nated the First Male; and by this power they believe, that the whole 
order of nature is preferved and fupported; but the Feddnth, unable to 
form a diHiii^ idea of brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive 
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■ that the work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment to itldf, imai^ine 
that thc^ Deity is ever prefent to his work, and conllainly fupports a fc- 
ries of perceptions, which, in one fenfe, they call iUttsory, though they 
cannot but admit the reality of all created forms, as far as the happinefs 
of creatures can be affeded by them. When they confider the divine 
power exerted in creating^ or in giving cxiftcnce to that which cxifted not 
before, they call the Deity Brahma' in the mafeuline gender alfo; 
and, when they view him in the light of Destroy or rather Changer of 
forms, they give him a thoufind names, of which Siva, i'sa or i'swara, 
Rudra, Hah a, Sambhu, and Maha'de'va or Mahe'sa, arc the nioft 
common. The firft operations of tfaefe three Powers are varioufly dc- 
feribed in the different Purdna^s by a number of allegories, and from them 
we may deduce the Ionian PhitoTophy of primeval wnter^ the doftrine of 
the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid to the Kympho'a, or Xo/0.9, 
which was anciently revered in, Dgypt^ as it is at prefent in Hindustan^ 
Tibet ^ and Nepal : the Tibet ians arc faid to etnbellifh their temples and 
altars with it, and a native Nepal made proftrations before it on enter- 
ing my ftudy, where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay for examina- 
tion. Mr. HoLwtL, in explaining bis firft plate, luppofes Brahma' to 
be floating on a leaf of bclcl in the roidft of the ahyls; but it was mani- 
feftly intended by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of the Indian 
fig-tree ; nor is the fpecies of pepper, known in Bengal by the name of 
Tdmbyla^ and on the Coaft of Malabar by that of betel ^ held facred, as he 
aflerts, by the IJindus, or neceflarily cultivated under the infpcQion of 
Bidhwam ; though, as the vines are tender, all the plantations of them are 
carefully fccured, and ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of Sudras, 
who are thence called Tdmhulis, 
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That water was the primitive element and firft work of the Creative 
Power, is the uniform opinion of the Indian Pbilofophers; but,* as they' 
give fo particular an account of the general deluge and of the Creation^ 
it can never be admitted, that their whole fyftem arofc from traditions 
concerning the flood only, and muft appear indubitable, that their doc- 
trine is in part borrowed from the opening of Birds'n or Geneais^ than 
which a fubhincr palTage, from the firft w'ord to the laft, never flowed or 
wnll flow from any human pen: In the beginning God created the 

heavens and the earth. — And the earth was void and wafte, and darknefs 
was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
** of the w’aters; and God faid; Let Light be — and Light was,*' The 
fublimity of this paflage is confidcrably diminifhed by the Indian paraphrafe 
of it, with which Menu, the fon of Brahma', begins his addrefs to the 
fages, who confuUcd him on the formation of the univerfe : “ This 
” world, fays he, was all darknefs, undifcernible, undiflinguifliable, alto- 
gether as in a profound fleep; till the fclf-exiftcnt invilible God, mak- 
ing it manifefl with five elements and other glorious forms, pcrfcBly 
difpcllcd the gloom. He, defiring to raife up various creatures by an 
emanation from his ow’n glory, firft created the wateis^ and imprefled 
them wnth a power of motion: by that power w'as produced a golden 
Egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in which was born Brahma', fclf- 
cxiiling, the great parent of all rational beings. The waters are called 
ndfd, fince they are the offspring of Nera (or i'swara); and thence 
•* was Na'ra'yana named, becaufe his firft ayana^ or moving, was on 
•* them. 

** That which is, the invifible caufe, eternal, felf-exifting, but un- 
perceived, becoming mafeuline from neuter^ is celebrated among all 

” creatures 
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creatures by the name of Brahma^ That God, having dwelled in the 
•* Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf meditating on Himfclf, divided it 
into two equal parts; and from thofe halves formed the heavens and the 
earth, placing in the midft the fubtil ether, the eight points of the world, 
“ and the permanent receptacle of waters.’* 

To this curious defeription, with which the Mdnava Sdstra begins, I can- 
not refrain from fuhjoining the four verfes, which are the text of the Bfidga^ 
vati and are believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme Being to 
Brahma' : the following verfion is moil fcrupuloufly literal^. 

Even I \sas even at firft, not any other thing ; that, which exills, unper- 
** cci 'cJ; fupreme : afterwards I am that which is; and he, who muft. 
** remain, am I. 

Except the First Cause, whatever may appear, and may not appear, 
“ in the mind, know that to be the mind’s Ma'ya', (or Delusion) as light, as 
darknefs. 

As the great elements arc in various beings, entering, yet not entering, 
(that is, pervading, not dellroying) thus am I in them, yet not in 
“ them. 

Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, who fecks to know the 
principle of mind, in union and reparation, which muft be Every where 
” always.” 


See the Original, p. 33. Plate IV, 


Wild 
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Wild and obfcurc as thefe ancient verfes muft appear in a naked verbal 
tranflation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that the poetry or mythology 
of Greece or Italy afford no conceptions more awfully magnificent : yet the 
brevity and fimplicity of the Mosaich difilion are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Roinans^ Ovio, 
who might naturally have been expc£led to deferibe it with learning and 
elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, which of the Gods was the actor in 
it : other mythologifts arc more explicit ; and we may rely on the authority 
of CoRxuTus, that the old European heathens confidered Jovt (not the 
Ton of S V 1 URN, but of the Ether ^ that is of an unknown parent) as the great 
et\ and Father of Gods and men ; to which may be added the Orphe- 
an doctrine, preferved by Proclus, that the abyfs and empyreum, the 
earth and fea, the Gods and Goddeffes, were produced by Zeus or Jupi- 
Ti R.** In this chara£ler he correfponds with Brahma' ; and, perhaps, 
with that god of the Bahflouians^ (if we can rely on the accounts of their 
ancient religion) who, like Brahma', reduced the univerfe to order, and, 
like Brahma', lost his head^ with the blood of which new animals were in- 
flantly formed : 1 allude to the common fiory, the meaning of which I can- 
not difeover, that Brahma' had five heads, till one of them was cut off by 
Na'r a'y a'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper and Supporter of all, 
we may colleft from his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who in- 
forms us, that his ufual name is a contraBion of Juvans Pater ; an ety- 
mology, which {hows the idea entertained of his charafler, though we 
may have fome doubt of its accuracy. Callimachus, we know, addreffes 
him as the bestoiver of all goody a7id of security from grief; and, since nei^ 

ther 
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ther wealth without virtue^ nor virtue without wealthy give complete happiness, 
he prays, like a wife poet, for both. An Indian prayer for riches would be 
dire£ied to Lacshmi', the wife of Vishnu, lince the Hindu goddeifes are 
believed to be the powers of their refpeftive lords; as to Cuve'ra, the 
Indian Plutus, one of whofe names is Paulasiya, he is revered, indeed, as 
a magnificent Deity, rcfiding in the palace of Alacd^ or borne through ihe 
(ky in a fplcndid car, named Pushpaca^ but is manifcftly fubordlnate, like the 
other feven genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather to the pnneial God 
conlidercd in three capacities. As the foul of the world, or the pervading 
mind, fo finely deferibed by Virgil, we fee Jove reprefented by feveral 
Roman poets; and with great fublimity by Lucan in the known fpeech of 
Cato concerning the Ainmonian oracle, “ Jupiter is, wherever we look, 
wherever we move.” 1 his is prctifely the Indian idea of V isiin u, accord- 
ing to the four verfes above exhibited; not that the iJraZ/maws imagine their 
male divinity to be the divine Esstnee of the great one, which they declare 
to be wholly inconiprehenhble ; but, fince the powxr of preserving citsacd 
thing ^ a fupcnntending providence, belongs eminently to the Godhead, 
thev hold that power to cxifl tranfccndcntly in the prcAcrving member of the 
Tr.cid, whom they fuppolc to be eviry where always, not in fnbftance, 
but ill fjurit c^iid cnerg) : here, however, I fpeak of the Eaishnoi : for the 
Sun eCc alcribe a Ion of pre-cmincnce to Siva, whofe attributes arc now to 
be coricdel) examined- 

Ii was in the capacity ol Avenger and Deftroyer, that Jove encoun- 
tered and overthrew the Titans and Giants, whom Tyiiion, Briakeus, 
TriYUs, and the reft of their fraternity, led againft the god of Olympus i 
to vhum an eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during the war- 
fare: thus, in a fimilar coiiteft between Siva and the !)aififa^^ or children 

of 
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of Diti, who frcqucMtl) rebelled againll heaven, Buahma' U believed to 
have piefcnied ihe ;:(()d of dellnichon wiihjicty i^hafts. One of the many* 
poems, entitled lU^mdijau^ the lail book of which has been iranflated 
into Italian, eotitaiiis an extraordinary dialogue between the crow Bhu^ 
.shinida, and a laiioiial Kagle, named Garuda, who is often painted with 
the face of a bcauLiFiil youth, and the body of an imaginary bird ; and one 
of the eighteen Pin anas beaia his name and comprizes his whole hiflory. 
M. Son N FUAT informs us, that Vishnu is reprefented in fome places 
riding on the Gari i>a, which he fuppofes to be the PoncluJuii Eagle of 
Bris.son, cfpeciallv as the Btdhman^ of the Coaft highl\ \cncratc that clafs 
of buds »nd pH)\ uic food for nnnibcis of them at hated hours ; I rather 
coiKCi\e the Ganiila to be a fabulous bud, but agree with linn, that the 
Hmdit god, who rides on it, refembles the ancient Jlm’itfr. In the 
i>i<l tempUs at Caiid, Visnse is either mounted on thus poetical bird 
<<!’ attUKlcd b'v w togetbet wuh a linle page; but, Icll an ct\moh»oi{t 
flioii’ni f Jid G s. ' 1 ) HI 1 nuift ohierve that the word 

IS prtwiounced (ni'nid ; thovigh 1 admit, th.u the (rtann and 
llorie.s of the cekhial biul asid ilie pa^e a])ptvir lo ha\e Tome rcltmituUK t , 
As the (f!i;/iil .iin Jirirrit fixed hi'* coum <tnd held Ins couneih on j 
lofty and brilliant mountain, fo ihe a}.p»"opiiated feat of Ma ii A'n i 'v 
whom the coiilidei a^ the Ch ci oi the Deities, wa^ mount ('aih.'fi, 

cver\ fplinter ol whole iock> was an iie/liniafile gein ■ his tcireflnal 
i'aaius aic the lnow\ lulls of Ihh.c.'.n m, or that branch of them :<* the 
Eaft of the JJi ahmapiitra, vhuh has the name of Chaud/ asu'/iaia, oi the 
[ Mif.^iiuin uf the Moon. V'jicn, after all thefe circiimflances, we ham 
riiat Siva is believed lo have thiec e>cs, v\hencc he is named aUo Tki 
lo'cHAN, and know liom Pausamas, not only that Tf li'phthahnns was 
an epilhtt of Zius, but that a flatue ol him had been found, fo early as 

file 
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the taking of Troj/, with a thinl n/e in his fofv^n a,!, a^. v.t* (cc hnn u*|,!v I's-nud 
by the Hindus^ wc muft conchidc, that the ol ilu- tvsf) Co'lo I dU hr’l* 

fhort of being demon (Iratcd. 

In the charaBcr of Dcslrmjer alfo we may look iipi>n this Jmlmn i), nv 
as correfponding with the Stijs^ian Jovi-, or Pluto ; elpccially fnK. 
Ca'li' or Timr^ in the feminine gender, is a name of his confori, who 
w'ill appear hereafter to bo Proserpine : iiukcd, if v;e can rely on a Pn- ir 
tranflation of the Bhugavat, (for the origiiidl is not \eL in my poHcffinM^ 
the fovercign of Pdfdla^ or the Injcrual is tlie Anic; of 

named Se'sii \n a'ga ; for Crishna is tlicrc faid to have dclVcnded with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that foimidable divinity, fiom whom 
he inftantly obtained the favour, whith he requelied, that the fouls of a 
liuihi.ian\^ fix foris, who had been (lain in battle, mi';ht reanimaTc their 
refpetlive bodies; and Si'miyna'ov is thus d- fenbed : “ He bad a 
goigeous appearance, with a thoufind heads, and, on each o( them, 
a crtn'ii let with rd'plcndent gems, one of which wa larger and 
** bii'jl'tsT than the- icfl; Ins r\e'' gkanitd like flaming torclus; but 
I’is nick, Ir.s tongues, and his body weie black ; tlie fi^jiis of his hi* 

•’ lul'ive.ii wCiC >vilow. and a ipaikling |cwtl liting in e\er\ one of his 

“ i.'iT'-, !’i iJi’MS were eMcinled. and aiorncd with luii biacelcf', and rus 

“ L.'icls btu' I'n. holy fltcll, riie » .niiaied weapon, the nuu e for wai, and 

“■ iIr loi'o. ’ i'iuK' Pi’ .i. wa^ oiien e^li^b'led in painting and leulpi'Mc 
with a diavl^m aiul ‘^cpfrc; but hindelf and his cqnijuige were ot tin. blackell 
fliade. 

There i.'. anoihci attuLwlc of M.\H\nrss, b. which he is 
vifibly ililfinjrujfhed in the drawingr and temples vd To dcUitu. 

VoL. ] K. k 
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according to the FMntVn of India^ the Si{/i*s of Persia^ and many phi- 
lofophers of our European fchools, is only to generate and reproduce in ano- 
ther form : hence the god of Destruction is holden in this country to pre- 
fide over Generation ; as a fyinbol of which he rides on a white bulL 
Can we doubt, that the loves and feats of Jufiter Genitor (not forget- 
ting the ivhitc hull of Europa) and his extraordinary title of Lapis, for 
which no fatisfaftory reafon is commonly given, have a connexion with 
the IhcUan philofophy and mythology? As to the deity of Lampmem'j he 
w'as originally a mere fcarc-cvow, and ought not to have a place in any 
mythological fyAcm ; and, in regard to Bacchus, the God of Ilntage, (be- 
tween whofe a£ls and thole of JurrrER we find, as Bacon oblcrvcs, a won- 
derful affinity) his Ithyphallich images, nieafurcs, and ceremonies alluded 
probably to the fuppofed relation of Love and Wine; iinlcls we believe 
them to have belonged onginaily to Siva, one of whofe names is or 

Ba'ui's, and to have been altcrw’ards improperly applied. Though, in 
an effav on the gods of India, wheic the Bialimaiis arc poGtivcly for- 
bidden to taftc lennented liquors, we can have little to do with Bveciius, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more than the imaginary prclidciit 
over the vintage in Ilah/, Greece, and the low'cr ; yet we mud not omit 
Sue a'oi 'vi', the Goddels of Wine, who arole, lay the from the 

(jccan, when it was duirned wnh ilic mountain Mandat : and this fable 
leeniN to indicate, that the hiduun came from a country, in which wine was 
ar.cicnily made and conlidcred as a hlcffing : though the dangerous cffLchs of 
intemperance induced their early Kgdlators to prohibit the ufc of all Ipuitu- 
ou? liquors; and it wtre much to be wilhed, that io wife a law had never 
been violated. 


Here may be introduced the J/piter Marhui^, or NfPTt^^, of the 
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Romans, as rcfenibling Maha'de'va in his ^mruuirc charaBcr ; efpccially 
as the Hindu god is the huftjand of Biiava'ni', whofc relation to tin- 
is evidently marked by her image being rcftoicd to them at tlic concluiuMi ot 
her great fertival called Djir^dUara : fhc is known alfo to ba\c aiiributi s 
exactly fimilar to tliofe of Vlnus Marina, whole bitth from the fca-foam and 
fplenclid rife from the conch, in which flie had been cradled, have afiorded 
fo many charming fubjefts to ancient and modern ariiil-i; and it i> verv re- 
markable, that the Remdha' of Imdra's court, who fccnis fo coircrpnnd 
with the popular Venus, or Ooddefs of Beauty, was produced, accoidmg to 
the Indian iabulifts, from the froth of the churned ocean, "ihc identiiy of 
the ttisula and the trident, the weapon of Siva and of Niptuni., feems to 
cftablifli this analogy ; and the veneration paid all over India to the large 
buccinum, efpecially when it can be found with the fpiral line and mouth 
turned from left to right, brings inllantly to our mind the niufick of Tkiton. 
Thc^ genius of w'ater is Varuna; but be, like the reft, is far inferior t'» 
Maiie's'a, and even tt) In dr a, who is the pniiec of the l)cneficcni genii. 

This way of confidcring the gods as individual fulillanccs, but as diftiiitl 
pcrlons in diftinft characters, is common to the Kuropvan and Indian iyl- 
tems ; as well as the cuflom of giving the highell of them the gicateft num- 
ber of names : hence, not to repeat what has been faid of Jupiter, came rhe 
triple capacity of Diana ; and hence her petition in Callim \cri s, iiuii hie- 
might he pohjontjmous or vm up ^titled. The conlort of S!\ \ niojv cum- 
nently marked by ihcfe diftintlions than thofc of Bk or V.^hn v ■ ilic 

rcfcmblcs the Is is Mijru nijmos, to whom an ancient inaiblc, dol'cnbtd hv 
Gruter, is dedicated ; but her leading names and ciuu alters arc Pa rv.-, , i , 
Durca', Biiava'ni - 
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As the Mmntain-horn Goddefs, or Pa'rvati', flic has many proper- 
ties of the Ohimpuih Juno; her majcftick deportment, high fpirit, and 
general aitri!)utcs aic the lame; and we find her both on Mount Caildsa, 
and at the baixjuct.s of the deities, uniformly the companion of her huf- 
band. One ciiciiinflance in the paiallel is extremely fingular : (he is 
ulually attended b) her Ion Ca'rtice'y who rides on a pracoth ; and, 
in forne drawings, his own robe feems to he fpangled with eyes; to 
which mull be added that, in lome of her temple^, a pf'atoih^ wddiout a 
rider. Hands near her image. Though CA^iiTiei ^ \, with his fix faces 
and numerous c)es, htars f(*me lefemhlancc to Aiu;us, whom Juno em- 
plo)ed as her piincipal wardour, ^et, as he is a deity of the Iccond clafs, 
and the commander of cckllial armies, he feems clearly to be the Ouus 
of and the Maks of Ituiu his name Scand\, by which he is ce- 

lt hiattd in one of the Puu<)ia\^ ha<; a connexion, I am peifuaded, with the 
old StCANDEK of Pvusia^ wliom the poets ndiculoufly confound with the 
Macedonia 

I'lie aitiibuics of Durca', ot DiJ/inflt of are alfo confpicuous in 

the fcHivai aho\ c-men:ioned, which is called bv her name, and in this 
(haraQer flic rclembics Minlrva, not the jx-accful inventrefs of the fine 
olid iifeiul aii^, hilt P-\ij \s, armed with a helmet and fpcar : both repre- 
Uxi liLroui. t ri.f j or \'alour united with Wifdom ; both flew demons 
ci.’.d ^.lants wjd. iiifir (jwn hands, and both proleftcd the wife and vir- 
tu, who paid iIkiij diu adoration. As Paulas, they fay, takes her 
name freun a iaruc, and ufualiy appears in complete armour, 

thus Cl Ris, ilv. old Lcitian w'c.rd for a (pear, was one of Juno’s titles; 
and h), if Cira.i u*? be corriLi, was Hopiosmia, which at Zs/zs, it feems, 
meant a hmak dielled in pane ply, or complete accoiiticmenls. The 

unarmed 
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Min E uv A of the Romans apparently correlpond;, patronci^ <.♦ 
Science and Geniub, with Serlswati', the wife of JiKMiwA', aivi iIk 
blem of his principal Creative Poiver : both godfkffc*? have gi\ en ihcir 
lo celebrated grammatical works; but the ,Suye.sivata of b\uL'i- u’A U wi 
is far more concife as w^eil as more ulcful and agiccable than tlie aLik > a of 
Sanctius. The MintHya of Jljli/ in\tnU:d the and SiR:-sw\'ii' 

prefides ovt r melody : tlic piotcUiLfi id was e\cn, on the fame ac- 

count, furnamed Mu sick*. 

Many learned mylliologiffs, with Gt p^ldus at tlieir head, confidcr 
the peaceful Min>k\a as the Lsis of /'.ef/fjt; fioiu wiiok icirii)ic at 
a M’onderful infcrij)tion is quoted bv Pi l i »'^eii, w'i-kIi has a li U iiiblauct- 
to the four San.Hnt \crfes al)0\c CAhibiied as the text of the i 

** I am all, that hath ban, and is, and fliall l)e ; and in\ veil no ii'ati.u. 
“ hath e\cr icmoved." foi in\ part I l-act ia lU uht, that iIk s ' , 
and I'sb of the JlutJus are the .oict ]s > (d . liu ii!) 

a difhntt iflay in tiie Tiianntr if Pet ia v i. \vi i!d hi utjinfite in i idfi 

lo demonflratc then identiiv ; ih.e\ mcaii. I ii:.a: t, :li(. \,, 

ture confidcred as Male and h\inaii ; and In- ( the oil.ei govuli l!. . 

rcprefeius the atlive p<nvcr <;f her ioid, whoiv (,i i: firm., uik'.li \ihith 
he becomes xifible lo man, wcit thus enuine'.iur i>\ C , r ■ ar 

two thoufand \ears agf) . “ Kilter was the hrlt k <*: »he ClKan ^ : ..n i 
I'nv receives the oblaimri of claiilitd butu r, .o -'it i..v' :h. 

S(nri/ive is performed wnh {oIcinnit> . tiu /,■ ■> / (.' I.w^vin c.h.u- 

guifh time; the fubiil Etfur, nhicli :s ibt \cl.icU ea iuniAi i irv..vn' li'-. 
“ univerfe ; the luiuh is the natural parent of all met .da and bv -i*. ‘ . t 
“ things breailjing aie animated, mav i'sa, i!ie J, . ; pK.puu. - 
parent in iheTe tight fvirms, blefs ainl luftain d'h' lu ' ; , 
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f'Hiclou'j as well as \]\c Sm) and Moon, aro confidered as i'sa or the 
liulrt, (’KJin which ^^v)ld i :.i' may hf regularly formed, though i'sa'ni' be 
tlic ulual name of hi^ miuc Pou'f'r, adored as tlie Goddefs of Nature. 
1 ha\r not yet found in the wild, though poetical, tale of lo; but 

dm peifuaded, that, by mean, of the Purduas, we fliall in time difeover all 
the learning of the Pi^^/pfiaux without deciphering their hieroglyphic ks : 
die bull ol ' w vu V leems to be Ai»is, or Ai*, as he is more corre6Uy 
n.uried in the nuc k iJuig oi a palLige in Juif.miah; and, if the vcnc- 
/ation fiiowii Imih in IWr/ and /;y//( 7 lo fo amiable and ufcful a quadruped 
as the CONS, together with the 7'rovnn niton of the Lama himfelf, have not 
loine aflinitv witli the leligion of Ps;t/pt and the idolatry of Israel , we 
limit at lead allow that circum Ranees have wondci fully coincided. 
IJiiava'nm' now deniaiuls oiir attention; and in this chara(;UT I fuppofc 
the wife of M\ha'di va to be as well the jo no Citma or Lucina of 
the (caUed aHo by them Diana ;ro»77, and by the Greeks 

Ilitii\ia) as Vlnu^ bcrfilf; not the IdnUaii queen of laughter and jol- 
l!!\'» who with, her ni mphs and graces, was the beaiitifnl child of pocti- 
c.il imaginaiion, and anfwcrs to tlic Indian Ri mkha' with her cclcftia! 
iiaiii of or dam{< Is of paradife ; but Prania, fo liixuri- 

.tnilv jiaintcd by Lrcianes, and lo propcily invt)kcd by liim at the 
opening of a poem on initurc , Vi vrs, prefuling o\ er g'-i' 77 c/y/^/(>;/, and, on 
that actonnt, cxluhiied fomciimcs of boib fexes, (an unnm \cry common 
in the India): fcnlpturcs) as in her hrauhd fiatue at Romv^ in the images 
piihaps called fJn na, and in ihofo figures of her, which had the 
iorm nf a lornal mail h . “ for the rcafon of winch figure w'C arc left, fays 
s tn the dark/' the rcafon appears loo clearly in the temples 
tL'id pami'mgs ol llmdusUDL : where it never fccins to have entered the 
ol the »-.g;tlaiors or people that an\ ihin,; natural could be ofFcn- 

fively 
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fivcly obfcene; a fingularity which pervades all ineii and con- 

vcrfation, bat is no proof of depravity in their ivrwals. Boili Pi^^ro 
and Cicero fpeak of Eros* or the Heavenly CLnoD, as the Ion (»I Vi- 
Nus and Jupiter; which proves, that the monarch of Ohjmpus and the 
Goddefs of Fecundity w'cre conneQed as Maha'di'va and Ih’.v'.'.i: 
the God Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'ya' and Casyapa, or lianas^ for hi^ 
parents, at Icall accoiding to the inythologifls of Cushm/r; hut, ni ntofl 
refpeQs, he feems the twin-brother of Cupid with richer and more h\ely 
appendages. One of his many epithets is Dipaca^ the hiflumn^ which i> 
erroneoufly written Dipuc; and I am now convinced, that the fort of rc- 
fcmblancc, winch has been obferved between his Latin and Sansmt 
names, is accidental; in each name the three firft letters arc the ion/, and 
between them there is no affinitv. Whether* any mythological connexion 
fubfi (led between the amaratust with the fragrant leaves of which Ihsii , 
bound his temples, and the tnfa^i of India, mud be left undeternnnee! ; ih 
botanical relation of the two plants {‘iF atnaiacus be pioperly tranflated nu -- 
joramJ is extremely nca’’. 

One of the mod remarkable ceiemonics, in the of li e Jndi 

Goddefs, is that be forc-inentioncd c/f cafting her image into tfu urt: 

flic Pandits, of whom I inqniicd concerning its oogm and in port, :in- 
fwered, “ that it was prefenbed by the Ftdu, they knew iiut ^^l i , I it 

this cullom has, I conceive, a relation to the doBnne, ih.j .< a'c ' : .. 

foan of i'sw\RA, and confcqucmly of dsA'sd who is even irpieler.'t c’. : y 
fomc as the patroiicfs of that element, to which her fignie is ic Re-red, 
after having received all due honours on eatth, which is cunfidercd .e 
another ol the God of Nature, though fubfccjiK nt. in the order ol 
Creation, to the primeval fluid. Theie icems no dccifhc pioof i.i . 
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r\ncm .iPUJtij idolatuuis nations in ihc worflilp of river-gods 
aiul n\ cr-godckdlcs, imr in the homage paid to their hrcains, and the 
jdeas of j)uiificanon amuxed to them: {ince (irechs^ Italians, Kgi/piians, 
and fbnJhs might (without any eonimiinication with each other) have 
adored the feveral divinities of their great rivers, from which they deriv- 
ed health, and abundance. The notion of DoQor Musguavf, 

t'Mi log* n\ers were fuppofed, from their ftrength and rapidity, to be 
tfmdui'ted 1)\ Gods, while rivulets only were protiOed by female deities, 
IS, like mod othei notions of grammarians on the genders of nouns, 
o\erthrown by faChs. Mod of the great Jiidian rivers arc feminine; and 
the three gofldcdcs of the waters, w'hom the Jllnihi^ chic-nv venerate, 
are Ga\gv', w'ho l[)rang, like armed P\li \s, from the head of the 
Judtau ]ovf; YAMLN^, daughter of the Sun, and StRESwAii^: ail 
three meet at rnii/ui^a, thence called Tn: tni, or the three plaited locks; 
but SiKL^wAii, according to the popular belief, (inks under giound, 
and riles at another d)neni near Jhi^li^ wdiere flic rejoins her beloved 
The Hrahmapifii a is, indeed, a male river; and, as his name 
lignifies the Son of J^rauma', I thence took occalion to feign that he was 
marritd to Ganm.a', though I have not \ct icen any mention of liim, as a 
Go'l, in th'v >S(ntuiit hook.'*. 

'I \ o inrarnate deities of the firfl rank, Ra'ma and Crisiina, mud 
iu)w be iiurodiiced, and their levcral attributes didinClIy explained. The 
f.'d of them, I believe, was the Dionysos of the (Iwaks, whom they 
d Bromius, without knowing why, and Bugenes, when they repre- 
h’li'. d him homed, as well a.s Lyaios and Ei euthlrios, the Deliverer, 
and Ti^)\';;’.os or DiTnyR ambo.s, the Triumphant: mod of thofc titles 
wtre adopied by the Koiuan^ by whom he was called Bruma, Tauri- 
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rORMX«, LiB£K, Tritjmpiius; and both nations had records or tri^du ^nary 
accounts of his giving laws to men and deciding their e.n.iejis, ol Ins 
improving navigation and commerce, and, v.liai may i\|)peai >i- mo.e 
fcrvable« of his conquering India and orhtr countries with an arni\ oi 
Satyrs^ commanded by no lefs a pcrPjna* c ilun Pw; whom Lh n s (,;» 
RALDUS, on what audiority I knowr not, aflcits to have rcJldcd in //-; f., 
** when he had returned, fays the learned mytliolcv^in, fiom the / 
war, in which he accompanied Bacchus.” It w'crc lupfrrmoii.s in .1 
mere effay, to run any length in the parallel between dms Einoptnii Chx! 
and the fovercign of uiyodhyd^ whom the Hindus believe to have hecn an 
appearance on earth of the Picunu ing Power; to h.i\e been a Conqueror of 
the higheft renown, and the Deliverer of nations from tyianfs, as wCd 
as of his confort SPfa' from the giant Ra'nan, king of Lnn'u, and to 
have commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid race ol tnofh large \h">- 
heys, which our natuialills, or lomc of them, lu\c denominated fndio 
Satyrs: his General, the Piincc of Sai\/s, was named II or 

with high chceh-l'ont's ; and, with workmen of iueb agilits, he loon railed a 
bridge of rocks oscr the fea, part ol wliich, lay Hie umam'; 

and it is, probably, tlic fcncs of locks, to which the is'hnun^ or the /*.' - 
tngiirse have given the foohfh name of Au\m’.s -il fhoi.ld he c.i!d*d 

RA'M\^^) luidgc. Might not tlii.s aimy ol Saty ^ ha»e hecn oidv a i.ii . d 
mountaineers, whom il liu'h amonaithe\tr (\ilUf!, h \ . 

IIowcvci that may be. f!;e large hiccd ol lua.un ,\jk's n at fh* ’n. • . 
held in high wncraUon l)\ ilic ffindus^ and fi-l n. :h de\'.' , 

who Iccm, in two 01 thiec pl.mes on the i\>n!. . c. < ( , 

to luuc a regular endowment lui the liijipori <d them ' ■ 'i\e ei i.e 

of three or lour hundred, are womleifulh gcrule, ,I ip? al. » ' an « . • 
neb) and appear to liavc banc kind <d oidtu and a . . 1 •. ' 
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little fylvan polity. Wc muft not omit, that the father of Hanumat was 
the God of Wind, named Pwan, one of the eight Genii; and, as Pan 
improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and played cxquifitcly on the 
“ cithern a few moments after his birth,*' fo one of the four fyllems of 
Indian miifick bears the namt of Hanumat, or Hanuma'n in the nomi- 
native, as Its inventor, and is now in general efliination. 

Tiie war of Lancd iv dramatically rcprefeiUed at the feftival of Ra'ma 
on the ninth day of the new moon of Chaitia; and the drama concludes 
(fays Hoiwu., who had often fern it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the vidor's wife Si'ta' gave proof of hei connubial fidelity: 
•* the dialogue, he adds, is taken fiom one of the Eighteen holy books.’* 
mcarung, I fuppolc, the Purcino\; but the Hindus ha\e a great number of 
regular dramas at leall two ihoufand years old, and among them arc fevc- 
ral very fine ones on the ftory of Ra'ma. The firft poet of the Hindus 
was the great Va'lmi'i, and his Rdmdyan is an Epick Poem on the fame 
fubjed, which, in unify of aUion, magnificence of imagery, and elegance 
of flylc, far fiirpaffcs the learned and elaborate work of Non n us, entitled 
Diom/iiaca, half of which, or twenty four books, I perufed with great ea- 
gernefs, when I was very young, and fhould have travelled to the conclu- 
fion of it, if other piirluits had not engaged me; I fliall never have leifiire 
to compart the Di<ntij..(uLs with the Rdmdyan^ but am confident, that an 
accurate coinpanfvin of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 
Ra'ma to ha\e been ihe fame pcrlon; and I incline to think, that he was 
Ra'ma, tlic fon of Cu'sh, who might have cflablifhed the firll regular govern- 
ment m this part of I had almoft forgotten, that Muds is faid by 

the Chvik^ to have been a mountain of India, on which ihcir Dionysos 
was born, and that Merit, though it generally means the north pole in the 
Indian geography, is alio a mountd*ii near the city of JSuidiada or Nysa, call- 
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ed by the Grecian geographers Dto7tyyop> riuI nn'\prr.rM\ ^ . 1, r. iiu 
the Sayiscrit poems; tliough the birth-phu.e oi R \ k lu:)p,)i,‘(i to c 
been y^ijodhyd ot j^udJu That ancient city extenJed, i\ w* ;ij,- 

Brahmans^ over a line oi ten Yojan^y oi about ijii;, nnles, and the 
city of Lathnau^ pronoiincs. d Lmi/nw, ^\a, o'd. a lodge hn* oik oI k 
gates, called L(u.\]i:iinuadii oi llu* gate ol 1 aCoii-x' < a inodur of K '‘'-. 
MA : M. Son n kkat iuppore^ jodluj-i to ha\e been S/nni ; a nioft erroneous 
and unfounded luppofition’ winch would hp\e hem (d little coidcnrcncc, 
if he had not grounded an aigument on it, that R \'.m \ was t!u- {anie pci;oii 
vith BunuMA, who muft have appealed main ccnui.ie' alter tliC loiujUCi^ 
of Lancd. 

The fecond great divinit\, Ciiisiin\, pafled a Ida, acccading to the h 
dians, of a moil ( xtiaordinary and incomprchcnhble nature. He was tlu 
fon of Di-'va( R by V \srn'» v \ ; but 'ns birth \sas concealed through Icai 
of the t\rant Ca>s\, to whom it had been preditied, that a cluld horn at 
that time in that family would dcilroy him: he was loltcred, therefore, in 
Alat'hnui, by an honed herdiman, fiirnamcd An an n \, ov Ihtppv^ and Ins 
amiable wife '\AS()'i)\', who, like anc^ihcr Pmls, was loniUiuly occupied 
in her pailurcs and her dairy. In their famil) w'cn .i rniiliitiivie of )oung 
('•epas, or ('(Uihcidsy and beautiful Cepi's, oi ihilhuhiid^y who wi’c Ins jda)- 
fellow's dining his inianc\ ; and, in his early youth, he li.le(ted ;/o.r danibl 
as his lavoiiritcs, with win'm he puffed his gay houis in daiK lu^, IporM.g, 
and pla)lnt; on his (lute, for the remarkable number <d In-' f/./e’ I !ia\e 
no aulhont) but a wbiinl'cal piHurc, whcic iiinr gi'ls arc gionpecl in th * 
form of an elephant, on which he fits and pijK's; and, iinfoi lunate ly, the 
word naia figriifies both ?o//e and ut , oi )oung; fo ihaij in the Ibllowing 
flanza, it may admit oi two interpieiatlons: 
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thrown over one fhoiilder, and folded, like ribands, acrofs tlic brcafi ; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and 011 each wrifl: they arc naktd to the 
waifts, and uniformly with dark azure flcfii, in allufiori, probably to i1h! 
tint of that primordial Ouid, on which Na'ra'yan moved in the bc;:> in- 
ning of time; but their Ikirts are bright yellow, the colour of the curi- 
ous pcncarpiiim in the centre of the water-lily, where Xnturr, as Dr. 
Murray obferves, in .some dcf;i re discloses her sea ct.s, c,n:\\ feed contain- 
ing, before it germinates, a few perfefi leaves : they arc foinetimcs 
drawn with that flower in one hand; a radiated elliptical ring, ided as a 
niiflilc weapon, in a fecond; the facred fliell, or left-handed biicciiuiin. in 
a thud; and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth; but Crisiina, when he 
ap])ears, as he iomciimes does appear, among the Aiatdi.s^ is more fplen- 
didly decorated than any, and w^ars a rich garland of l\lvan flowers, 
\slu'nc(' he is named Van am a' li, as low^ as his ankles, which aic adorned 
wifli firings of pearls. Dark blue, approaching to wlucli is the 

meaning of the word Cti.shna, is believed to have been his complexion; 
and hence the large bcc of that colour is confeerated to him, and is often 
dtawn fluttering over liis head: that a/iirc tint, which appioaelits to 
blacknefs, peculiar, as we have already remarked, to Vjsiinc ; and 
hence, in the great refervoir or ciflcrn at CulmLindiu the capital of .’Sepa/, 
thcie IS placed in a recumbent poflurc a large well-proportioned image of 
bine marble, rt picleiuing Na'ra'\an floating on the whalers. Jlui let us 
return to the atlions of Ciusiina; who was not Icfs lieroiek, than lovel), 
and, when a boy, flew the icnible ferpent Caliua with a luimber 
of giants and monfters. at a more advanced age, he put to death Ins 
cruel cneinv Cans\; and, ha\ing taken under his proiedion the king 
YuPiUSH'rHiR and the other Pandu^y who had been giicvoufly opprefied 
b\ the Cnru^, and tluir tyrannical chief, he kindled the war dckiibed m 

the 
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the great epick poem, entitled the Mahdbhdrat, at the profperous conclulioii 
of which he returned to his heavenly feat in P'aicont* ha, having left the in* 
ftruftions comprized in the Gild with his difconfolate friend Arjvn, whofe 
grandfon became fovereign of Jiidia. 

In this piftiire it is impoffiblc not to difeover, at the firft glance, the 
features of Apollo, furnamed Nomios, or the Pastoral, in Greece, and 
OpiFLR in Italy ; who fed the herds of Admetus, and flew the ferpent 
Python ; a god, amorous, beautiful, and warlike : the word Gdvinda may 
be literally tranflated Nomios, as Cesava is Crinitus, or tvith fnc hair; 
but whether Gdpd/o, or the herdsman, has any relation to Apollo, let our 
ctymologifts determine. Colonel Vailencey, whofe learned inquiries 
into the ancient literature of Ireland arc highly intercfting, aflurcs me, 
that Crishna in Jnsli means the Sun ; and w'e find Apollo and Sol con- 
fidcrcd by the Roman poets as the fame deity : I am inclined, indeed, 
to believe, that not only Crishna or Vishnu, but even Brahma' 
and Siva, when united, and expreffed by the myftical word O'M, 
were dcfigned by the firfl: idolaters to reprcTent the folar fire ; but 
Piiannij, or the orb of the Svn perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the 
God Su'kya, whence the fed, who pay him particular adoration, are 
Cdlled Snn)‘us : their poets and painters deferibe his car as drawn by feven 
giccn horfes, preceded by Akun, or the Dawn, who aQs as his charioteer, 
and followed by thoufands of genii worlhipping him and modulating his 
praifes. He has a multitude of names, and among them twelve epithets 
or titles, which denote his dillin6l powers in each of the twelve months : 
thofe powers are called or fens of Aditi by Casyapa, the Indian 

Uranus; and one of them has, according to fome authorities, the name 
of Vishnu or Penader* Su'rya is believed to have defeended frequently 

from 
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from his car in a human fhape, and to have left u race’ (>tt tarih, uL.* .iti* 
equally renowned in the Indian ftories with the lULmliu of j ..i 

very fingular, that his two fons, called Aswinau, or Aswi mV \'i at., 
in the dual, Ihould be confidered as twin-brothers, and painte d Lke C 
TOR and Pollux; but they have each the chara^cr of 
among the gods, and arc believed to have been born of a nymph, who, 
in the form of a marc, was impregnated with fun-beams. I fufpeB the 
whole fable of Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical ; and cannot 
but imagine, that the Gicek name Cassioplia has a relation to it. Ano- 
ther great Indian family arc called the Children of the Moou^ or Chandra ; 
who is a male deity, and confequently not to be compared with Arte- 
mis or Di \NA ; nor have I yet found a parallel in India for the goddefs 
of the Chn\e, who feems to have betn the daughter of an Euiopean fancy, 
and very naturally created by the iiucntion ot Bmolick and Georgich poets: 
yet, lincc the Moon is a Jonn ol iVswara, the God of Nature, accoiding 
to the verfe ot CA'lIDA^A, and finre iVsaVni has been (liown to be his 
sort or ])^iner,^^c may tonlider hei, in one of her charatlcrs, as Lv\.\ ; efpt 
cially as we fliall foon be convinced that, in the fliadcs below, the correrponJ-- 
V i»k hp Ji i c A I ^ ol Europe, 

'"be voifl ip of Solar, or Veflal, I'lrr inav |)e afenbed, like ilwii 
Ohi'us and to the fecond fource of mythology, or an tnthuhaiiuk 

admoation of Nature’s wonderful powTrs ; and it feem.s, as fat as I can ■. m 
und(.fiand the lidos, to be the principal uorflup iccomniei aled m tliem. 
We have Icen, that Maha'de'va hiintelf is pi rfonated b\ Fin , but lub- 
oidiiute to him is the Cod Agni, oltcii called Pavaca, or the fk.".- 
Jier, who anfwcrs to liie Vulcan oi whirc he was a deity ol hiyh 

rank; and his wife Swa'h v' reftmbles iht roiingtr ot Vim. a. 
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rhc EnJinu^ pronounced the Gje(4 vord for a hearth, Bhava'mi, or 
is the confori of the Supreme Deftru6iivc and Generative Powe^r; 
but the Oreehs and Rnmovs, vhofe fyftcm is Icfs regular than that of the 
hdions\ married her to their divine artist, whom they alfo named Hepha- 
isTOa and Vulcan, and who feems to be the Indian Viswacarman, the 
Jotter of arms for the Gods, and inventor of the agnijastra^ or Jiery shaft, 
in the war between them and the Daitjjas or Titans. It is not cafy here to 
refrain from obferving (and, if the obfervation give offence in Rn^iand, it 
IS contrary to my intention} that the newly difcovered planet ftiould un- 
queftionably be named Vulcan; fince the confufion of analogy in the 
names of the planets is inelegant, unfcholarly, and unphilofophical: the 
name Uranus is appropriated to the firmament; but Vulcan, the flowed 
of the Gods, and, according to the Rf^iiptian priefts, the oldeft of them, 
agrees admirably with an orb, which muft perform its revolution in a very 
long period; and, by gning it this denomination, wc fliall have feven pri- 
mary planets with the names of as many Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus^ 
Tellus, Maks, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the Muses and Nymphs are the 
Gu'i*\a of Malh'urd, and of Goverdliav, the Parnassus the Hindus; 

and the l\rick poems of Jayadj'va will fully juflify this opinion; but 

the Sijmphs di Musick are the thirtij Ra'gini's, or Female Passions^ whofe 
\anous funftions and properties are fo richly delineated by the Indian 

painters and fo finely deferibed by the poets; but I will not anticipate 

what will require a feparate EfTay, by enlarging here on the beautiful allego- 
ries of the Hindus in their f){lem of mufical modes, wdiich they call Ra'- 
ga's, or Passions, and fuppofe to be Genii or Demigods, A very diflin- 
giiiflicd fon oi Brahma', named NA'Rin, whole afciions are the fubjeft of a 

Pin ana. 
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Purdna^ bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermfs or Mercury; he was a 
wife legiflator, great in arts and in arms, an eloquent ineffenger of the 
Gods cither to one another or to favoured mort.-xls, and a mufician of ex- 
quifite (kill. His invention of the Find^ or Indian lute, is thus deferibed in 
the poem entitled Mdgha : " Na'red fat watching from time to time his 
Urge Find, which, by the impulfe of the breeze, yielded notes, that 
pierced fucceflively the regions of his ear, and proceeded by muiical in- 
tervals.’* The law traft, fuppofed to have been revealed by Na'red, is at 
this hour cited by the Pandits; and we cannot therefore, believe him to have 
been the patron of Thieves; though an innocent theft of Crishna's cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be ftrangely imputed, in the Bhd’- 
gavat^ to his father Brahma'. 

The lad of the Greek or Italian divinities, for whom we find a parallel 
in the Pantheon of India^ is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, otherwife 
named Hecate, and often confounded with Proserpine; and there can 
be no doubt of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of Siva in his cha- 
raflcr of the Stygian Jove. To this black goddefs with a collar of gol- 
den ikulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her principal temples, human sa^ 
cr'ifices w^erc anciently offered, as the Fidas enjoined ; but, in the prefent 
age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facrihees of bulls and 
horfes. Kids are dill offered to her; and,* to palliate the cruelty of the 
daughter, which gave fuch offence to Buddha, the Brahmans inculcate 
a belief, that the poor viftims rife in the heaven of Indra, where they 
become the muficians of his band. Inftead of the obfolete, and now ille- 
gal. facrificcs of a man, a bull, and a horfe, called Neramcdha^ Gomidka^ 
and Aitvamedha^ the powers of nature are thought to be propitiated by the 
VoL. 1. Mm lefs 
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lefs bloody ceremonies at the end of autumn, when the fcftivals of Ca'li' 
and Lacshmx' arc folcmnized nearly at the fame time. Now, if it be afked, 
how the Goddefs of Death came to be united with the mild patronefs of 
Abundance, I mud propofe another quelHon, How' came Proserpine 
to be reprefented in the Kuropean fyftem as the daughter of Ceres?” 
Perhaps, both queftions may be anfwered by the propofiiion of natural 
philofophers, that “ the apparent deftrudion of a fiihftance is the produc- 
tion of it in a different form.” The wild miifick of Ca'li'*s priefts at one 
of her feftivals biought inflantly to my lecollcdion the Scythian mcafiires of 
Diana’s adorers in the fplendid opera of Ijmiioeniv in Taiiris^ which 
Geutk exhibited at Pari\ with lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with every 
advantage that an orclicftra could fupply. 

That we may not difimfs this affemblage of European and ji.siatick 
divinities with a fubjetl fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Ca'li', let 
us concluck' with two remarks, which properly, indeed, belong to the 
Indian Philofophy, w ith which wc are not at prefent concerned. Firfl ; 
Plhjshim (not the place, but the blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe 
Milton iifes the word) cannot but appear, as deferibed by the poets, a \c- 
rv tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment: it is, however, more exalted than 
the temporary E/ysnun in the court of In dr a, where the pleafurcs, as in 
Mrir\MMED’s paradife, are wholly fenfual; but the Mifcti, or AVz/.v/V/// hap- 
pinel’s of the Ilduuta School is far more fublime; for they reprefent it as 
a total abforption, though not fuch as to deftroy confeioufnefs, in the 
diMuc effencc; but, for the reafon before fuggefled, I fay no more of this 
idea of beatitude, and forbear touching on the doftrinc of tranfinigration 
and the iimilarity of the Fedunta to the Sicilian, Italick, and old ^tademich 
Schools. 


Secondly 5 
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Secondly; in the m)lbcal and elevated charafter of Pan, us a per- 
fonification of the Universe^ according to the notion of Lord Bacon, there 
arifes a fort of limihtude hcus^ccn him and Crishna conlidircd as 
Na'ra'yan. The Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, we 
arc told, ethereal harmony; he has his attendant Nymphs of the paftures 
and the dairy; his face is as radiant as the fl^y, and his head illumined 
with ihe horns of a crefeent; whilfthis lower extremities arc deformed and 
fliaggy, as a fymbol of the vegetables which the earth produces, and of 
the bealls who roam over the face of iu Now we may compare this por- 
trait parilv with the general charaBcr of Crisiina, the Shepherd God, 
and paiil) with the dcfcription in the Blnii^arat oi the Divine Spirit exhi- 
bited /?/ the J atm of thh Lniverml World; to which we may add the fol- 
lowing Itory fiom the fame cxtraordinaiy poem. The Nymphs had com- 
plained to Yaso'da', that the child Cruiina had been drinking their curds 
and milk ; on being reproved by hi> fofter-mothcr for this indifcretion, he 
requcflcd her to examine his mouth; m which, to her jull amazement, {he 
beheld the n lxole universe in all its plenitude of magnificence. 

We muft not be furprized at finding, on a clofc examination, that the 
charaQers of all the Pagan Deities, male and female, melt into each other, 
and at laft into one or two; for it feems a well-founded opinion, that the 
whole crowd of gods and goddefles in ancient Rome, and modern Fdrdnes^ 
mean only the powers of nature, and principally thofe of the Sun, exprefled 
in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful names. 

Thus have 1 attempted to trace, imperfcClly at prefent, for want of am- 
pler materials, but with a confidence continually increafing as I advanced, 
a parallel between the Gods adored in three very different nations, 

M m 2 Greece, 
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Gr^e, Italy, and but, which was the original (yftcm, and which 

the copy, 1 will not prefume to decide ; nor are we likely, I believe, to 
be foon furnifhed with fufBcient grounds for a decifion. The fundamental 
rule, that natural, and most human, operations proceed from the simple 
to the compound, will afford no afliftance on this point; fince neither the 
Asiatick nor European fyftem has any fimplicity in it; and both are fo 
complex, not to (hy abfurd, however intermixed with the beautiful and the 
fublimc, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the invention cannot be allotted tq 
either with tolerable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand fource of knowledge for 
the western, and India for the more eastern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians communicated their my- 
thology and philofophy to the Hindus, or converfely; but what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or fatd concerning India, no mortal knows; 
and what the learned of Vdrdnes have afferted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little fatisfa£iion : fuch circumflantial evidence on 
this que/lion as 1 have been able to coiled, (hall neverthelefs be ftated; 
becaufc, unfatisfadory as it is, there may be fomething in it not wholly 
unworthy of notice; though after all, whatever colonies may have come 
from the Nile to the Ganges, we (hall, perhaps, agree at laft with 
Mr. Bryant, that Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Italians, proceeded ori- 
ginally from one central place, and that the fame people carried their reli- 
gion and fcicnces into China and Japan : may we not add, even to Mexico 
and Peru^^ 

Every one knows that the true name of Egypt is Miir, fpellcd with 
a palatial fibilant both in Hebrew and Arabick. It feems in Hebrew to 

have 
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have been the proper name of the firft fetiler in it; and, when the 
Arabs ufc the word for a great cityt they probably mean a city like the 
capital of Egypt. Father Marco, a Roman miffionary, who, though 
not a fcholar of the firfl rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate 
falfehood, lent me the lad book of a Rdmdyan, which he had tranflated 
through the Hindi into his native language, and with it a (hort vocabulary 
of mythological and hillorical names, which had been explained to him 
by the Pandits of Bettyd^ where he had long refided. One of the articles 
in his little diftionary was, “ Tirut, a town and province, in which the 
prleds from Egypt fettled;** and when I alked him what name Egypt 
bore among the Hindus^ he faid il//ir, but obferved, that they fometimes 
confounded it with Abyssinia. I perceived that his memory of what he 
had written w^as correft ; for Mi^r was another word in his index, ** from 
which country (he faid) came the Egyptian priefts, who fettled /in Tirul.'* 
I fufpc6led immediately that his intelligence flowed from the Museimans^ 
who call fugar-candy Misrt\ or Egyptian; but when 1 examined him 
clofely, and carneftly defired him to recolleft from whom he had received 
his information, he repeatedly and pofuivdy declared, that it had 
been given him by fevcral Hindus^ and particularly by a Hrdkman^ his 
intimate friend, who was reputed a confiderablc Pandit^ and had lived 
** three years near his houfe.’* We then conceived that the feat of his* 
Egyptian colony muft have been Tirohit^ commonly pronounced Tirui^ 
and anciently called Mit'hild^ the principal town of Janacadtsa, or nortli 
Bthdr; but Mahl'sa Pandit^ who was born in that very diftrifl, and 
who fubmitted patiently to a long examination concerning overfet 

all our conclufions ; he denied that the Brahmans of his country were 
generally furnamed Misr, as we had been informed; and faid, that the 
addition of Misra to the name of Va'chespeti, and other learned 

authors 
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authors, was a title formcily conferred on die writers of 7Hhrt llaiiio.s', or 
coni pliers of various tratls on religion or fcicnce, the wwd being derived 
from a root figiiifying to niLv. Being afked, where the country of Misr 
vas, “ Thcie are two (lie anfwcrcd) of that name: one of them in the 
** west, undci the dominion of Mu.schndns ; and another, which all the 
Sd.siras and Pin anas mention, in a mountainous region to the north 
** of Jijodhifa.*' It IS e\idem that by the firft he meant Egj/pt ; but what 
lie meant by the fccond it is not cafy to afeertain. A country called 
I'nvhut by oiir geographers, appears in the maps between the north- 
<artern fionticr of Audh and the mountains of Nepal : but whether tliat w^as 
the I'itidt mentioned to father Marco by his friend of Bvtii/a, I cannot 
decide. Tins only I know with certainty, that Misra is an epithet of tw'o 
lhahmans in the drama of Saconiala', which was wiitten near a cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ; that fomc of the greateft lawyers, and 
two of the fine ft dramatick poets, of India have the fame title ; that W'C 
hear it frequently in court added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that 
none of the Pandits, whom I have fince confulted, pretend to know the 
true meaning of the word, as a proper name, or to give any other explana- 
tion of it than that it is a surname of Brahmans in the west. On the ac- 
count given to Colonel Kyd by the old Bajd of Crishnanagar, “ concern- 
ing ti adit ions among the Hindus^ that feme Egijpiinns had fettled in this 
country,’* 1 cannot rely ; bccaufe I am credibly informed by fome of the 
Raja's own family, that he was not a man of folid learning, though he pofteff- 
ed curious books, and had been attentive to the converfation of learned men : 
hefidcs, I know that his fon, and moft of his kinfmen, have been dabblers in 
Peisian literature, and believe them very likely, by confounding one fource 
of information with another, to puzzle thcmfelves, and miflead thofe, with 
whom they converfe. The word fpcllcd alfo in Sanscrit with a 

palatial 
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palatial fibilant, is very remarkable; and, as far as etymology can help us, 
we may fafely derive Nilu.<s from the Sa^iscrit word ntla^ or blue; fince 
Dionysius cxprefsly calls the waters of that river " an azure llrcam ” 
and if we can depend on Makco’s Italian verfion of the Rdmdijan^ the 
name of AV/« is given to a k .ty and facred mountain with a fummit of pure 
gold, from which flowed a fiver of dear^ sweety and fresh n atei. M. 
SoNNLRAT refers to a differtation by Mr. Schmit, which gained a prize 
at the Academy of Infcripiions, “ On an Ef^yplian colony cftabliflicd in 

India it would be wordi while to examine his authorities, and either to 
overturn or verify them by luch higher authorities as arc now acccflibic in 
thefe provinces. I flrongly incline to think him right, and to believe tliat 
Eg7/J}tian priefts have aftually come from the Kile to the Cmi^d and Ya- 
mnnd^ which the Brahmans moft affuredly would never have left. They 
might, indeed, have come either to be inflruftcd or to inflruO ; but it 
feems more probable that they vifitcJ the Saimans of India, as the lagcs 
of Gtcece vifited them, rather to acquire than to imparl knowledge; nor 
is it likely that the fclf-fufficicnt Brahmans would have received them 
as their preceptors. 

Be al! this as it may, I am pcrfiiaded that a connexion fubfiffed between 
the old idolatrous nations of Ef^i/pt^ India, (irner, and Itali/, long before 
they migrated to their fcvcral fenlcmcnL.s, and confe(jiiently before the 
birth of Moms; but the proof of this propofiiioii will in no degree afiett 
the truth and fanttity of the Mo\(iick hillor), which, if conhrinaiion were 
ncctllary, it would rather rend to confirm. The f)n me Lrn^afe, educated 
bv the daughtei of a king» and in all relpctls highly accompliflied, could 
not but know the inMholi\giccil Ivflem of Egjfpt ; but he muff have con- 
demned the lupcj Hit ions of that people, and defpifed the Ipeculative ahfui- 
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dities of iheir prieils ; though forac of their traditions concerning the crea- 
tion and the flood were grounded on truth. Who was better acquainted 
with the mythology of Aihau than Socrates? Who more accurately 
verfed in the Rabbinical dotlrines tjbjn Paul? Who poffefTed clearer 
ideas of all ancient aftronomical fyftcms than Newton, or of fcholaflick 
metaphy licks than Locke ? In whom could the Ramish church have had 
a more formidable opponent than in Cuillincworth, whofe deep know- 
ledge of its tenets rendered him fo competent to difpute them ? In a word, 
who more exactly knew the abominable rites^ and fhocking idolatry of 
Canaan than Moses himfelf? Yet the learning of thofe great men only 
incited them to feek other fources of truths picty, and virtue, than thofe 
in which they had long been immerfed. There is no (hadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion, that Moses borrowed the firft nine or ten 
chapters of Genesis from the literature of Egypt : ftill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Christian faith be moved by the refult of any debates on 
the comparative antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians^ or of any in- 
quiries into the Indian theology. Very refpeftable natives have afliired 
me, that one or two miflionaries have been abfurd enough, in their zeal 
for the converfion of the Gentiles^ to urge, “ that the Hindus were even 
now almofl Christians, becaufe their Brahma', Vishnu, and Mahe'- 
SA, were no other than the Christian trinity a fentence in which we 
can only doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The 
three powers, creative, preservative, and destructive, which the Hindus ex- 
prefs by the triliteral word O'w, were grofsly aferibed by the firft idolaters 
to the heat, light, and^ame of their miftaken divinity, the Sun ; and their 
wifer fuccelTors in the call, who perceived that the fun was only a created 
thing, applied thofe powers to its Creator ; but the Indian triad, and that 
of Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Reafon, and the Soul, 


are 
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arc infinilcl) removed fiom the liolintfs and fal limit) of the duciiine 
which pious CfnhtidVf, have deduced from ie\ls in the GofpLl, thoiioh 
other Christians, as pious, openly profLfs their diflent fioni {hem. Leah feel 
mud be juflificd by its own huth and good iiitciiLions. only I mean to 

inculcate, that the tenet of our church cannot, without profanened:,, he com- 
pared with that of the Jlindu^^ \shich has only an apparent rcfemblance to it, 
but a very different meaning. One fingular faci:, however, muft not be fuffer- 
ed to pafs unnoticed. That the name of Ciushna, and the general outline 
of his dory, w’cre long anterior to the birth of our Sa\iour, and probably to 
the time of IIoMtR, we know very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, 
entitled Bhd^aiat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is fdkd 
with narratives of a mod extraordinary kind, but drangcly variegated and in- 
termixed with poetical decorations. The incarnate deity ol the Sanscrit ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among fieriLtncn ; but it adds, that he 
was educated among them, and palled his youth in playing with a party 
of milkmaids; a tyrant, at the lime of his birth, ordered all new-born 
males to be (lain, yet this wonderful babe was preferved by biting the 
bread, indead of fucking the poifoned nipple, of a nurfe commiffioned to 
kill him. lie performed amazing, but lidiculou., miracles in his infancy, 
and, at the age of feven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. He faved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly by his miraculous 
powers. He raifed the dead, by defeending for that purpofe to the lowed 
regions. He was the mecked and bed-tempered of beings, waflied the feet 
of the Brahmans, and preached very nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but al- 
ways in their favour. He was pure and chade in reality, but exhibited an 
appearance of cxccffivc hbertinirm, and had wives or midreffes too nume- 
rous to be counted ; ladly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and 
conduQcd a terrible war. This motley dory mud induce an opinion, that 
You 1. N n the 
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the Ipurious Gofpcis, vhich abounded in the firfl: age of Christianiti/t had 
been brought to Jnilia, and the wildcft parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus^ who ingrafted them on the old fable of Ck'sava, the Apollo of 
Greece, 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith in Hindustan^ there arc at 
prefent many fad obftaclcs to it. The Mm^elmdns are already a fort of he- 
terodox Cliri&lIaiLs, They arc Chihlians^if Locke reafons juftly, becaufe 
they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine charatfer, and mi- 
racles of the Mis.siMi; but they arc heterodox, in denying vehemently 
his ciianifler of Son, and his equality, as Cod, with the Father, of whofe 
unity and attributes they entertain and exprefs the mod awful ideas; 
while they confidcr our doBrinc as perfcB blafphemy, and infill, that 
our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by Jews and Cliris^ 
tians. It will be incxprcnibly difficult to undeceive them, and fcarcc pof- 
fible to diminilh their veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who wcic 
both very extraordinary men, and the fecond a man of unexceptionable 
morals : the Korun fliines, indeed, with a borrowed light, fiiice moil of its 
beauties are taken from our Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and the 
Mu\t‘lmdns will not be convinced that they w^ere borrowed. The Hindus^ 
on the other band, would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel ; but they 
contend, that it is perfectly confident with their Sustras, The deity, they fiiN, 
has appeared innumerable times, in many parts of this world and ol all 
worlds, for the falvaiion of his creatures ; and though we adore him in one 
appearance, and they in others, yet we adore, they fay, the fame God, to 
whom our feveral wordiips, though different in form, are equally accept- 
able, if they be fincere in fubftance. We may aflure ourfelves, that nei- 
ther Muselmans nor Hindus will ever t>e converted by any midion from 

the 
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the church of Romc^ or from any other church ; and the only Innnan mode, 
perhaps, of caufing fo great a revolution, will be to tranCatc into l^ansau 
and Version fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Isataii, as arc in- 
difputably evangelical, together with one of the gofpels, and a plain picfatory 
difeourfe, containing full evidence of the very diftant ages, in which the pre- 
difclions themfelvcs, and the hiftory of the Divine Perfon predifted, were fc- 
verally made publick ; and then quietly to difperfe the work among the wclU 
educated natives ; with whom, if, in due time, it failed of producing very 
lalutary fruit by its natural influence, we could only lament more than ever 
the (Irength of prejudice and the weaknefs of unaflifted reafon. 
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X. 

A DESCRIPTION of a CAVE near GYA'. 

By JOHN HERBERT HARRINGTON, Ejg. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the Antiquities of Jlindostan forming one of the 
^ feveral objcBs propofed by the inflitution of our Society, with the 
hope of communicating fomething acceptable on this head, I took the oppor. 
tiinity of a late excurfion up the country to fee the Cave which Mr. 
IIoDCEKis a few years fuice attempted to vifit, at the defire, I believe, of the 
late Governor General, but was affaffinated in his way to it by the followers 
of one of the rebellious allies of Chyt Sing. On my deferibing it to the 
Prebdent, whom I had the pleafure to accompany, 1 was encouraged by him 
to think that a particular account of it would be curious and ufcful ; and in 
confcqucnce made a fecond vjfit to it fiom Gyd^ when I took the following 
meafurements, and, by the means of my Moonshee^ a copy of the infeription 
on it, which I had dcfpaired of prefenting to you, but in its original language, 
(a Pundit at Btndris having attempted in vain to get it read during ihefc lafl 
three months,) till the kind affiftance of Mr. Wilkins enabled me to add 
the accompanying tranflation and remarks to what would oiherwile have 
given little fatisf’aftion. 

The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug, lies about four- 
teen miles north of the ancient city of Gyd^ and Teems to be one of the 
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fouth-caftern hills of the chain of mountains called by Rennel Caramshah, 
both being a fliort di (lance to the weft of Phulgd. 

It is now diftinguiflied by the name of Ndgurjenee ; but this may perhaps 
be a modern appellation ; no mention of it being made in the infcripiion. 
Its texture is a kind of granite, called by the Mohummedan natives 
Khdrehf which compe^fes the whole rock, of a moderate height, very craggy 
and uneven, and fteep in its afeent. 

The cave is (itiiated on the fouthern declivity, about two thirds from 
the fummit : a tree immediately before it prevents its being feen from the 
bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the fouth, two feet and 
a half in breadth, fix feet high, and of thicknefs exaQIy equal. This leads 
to a room of an ov«nl (tirm, with a vaulted roof, which I meafured twice, and 
found to be forty -lour feet in length from cad to weft, eighteen feet and 
a half m breadth, and ten feet and a quarter in height at the centre. 
This immenfe cavity is dug entirely out of the folid rock, and is exceed- 
ingly well polifhed, but without any ornament. The fame (tone extends 
much farther than the excavated part, on each fide of if, and is altogether, 
I imagine, full a hundred feet in length. The inhabitants near know no- 
thing of its hiilory or age; but I learnt from the chief of a neighbouring 
village, that a tradition is extant of a Mohummedax, named Minha'j- 
-u *.1 rN, having performed his cheelah, or forty days in devotion, in this 
cavtin; and that he was coieraporary with Mukudoom Siterf-u -deen, 
a veiu»^?ted welce, who died in Behdr in the 590ih year of tlic Hijree ; 
and lu tven went fo far as to aver that he hiinfclf v.as defeended from 
Mikua'i u-dhen, and had records at Patna of his family’s genealogy 
to the prefent time. What credit is due lo this I will not j<itterid 
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' ' \i'' . \ud ilie room is certainly now frequented by MoiiuMMtDANS* 
..nJ I'.A.s b^en foi lome time, as there are the remains of an old inofque 

ii'c bcfoic it; and within a railed terrace, fiich as the Mohummldan, 
dc\ otCf :5 ufs?d t6 Conftrucl for thcii[:.^3fflt^i^us rejirfment. There are 
.•o inlciipiii'ns, one on each fide of the interior part of the entrance; 
imprcflions of both which Biy Moonshec took off in the ceurfe of three da) s, 
with much trouble, and fufficient accuracy, iocnabl#Mr. Wiikins to un- 
fierftand and explain the whole of one; though many Pumltis, 1 was in- 
ibrmed, who had fcon the original engraving, had attempted in vain to 
dcC \]ihe] it. The other, which conflfts of one line onlvj is unfortunately of 
a different charatler, and remains flill unintelligible. 

Tiie following letter and remarks which Mr. Wiikivs has favoured me 
with, make it unneceffary for me to fay any thing of the contents of the 
rnreription. I can only regret with liiin that the date is \ct undil- 
covered; as what is now but a gratification of curiofity, might then have 
been a valuable clue to the illu ft ration of obfeure events in ancient hiftory. 
There are, how’cvcr, fcveral other raies in the adjoining hills, winch I like- 
wife vifited, but had not time to take the infcriptions: and from thefc, I 
hope, a date will be diTcovercef. 

Were any other lelliruony, befidcs the infcripiion, wanted, to fticw that 
thefc caves were religious temples, the remains of three defaLcd nnages 
near another, which I vifited, called Curram ChossccTj would be iLillicicnt 
proof of it. A third, the name of tvhich I could not learn, has it'; entrance 
very cuiioudy wrought with elephants and other ornaments, of winch I hope 
in a fliori time to prefent a di awing to the Society. 
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A LETTER FROM CHARLES WILKINS, Eso. 

TO Tin: SECRLVrJllY. 


DEAR SIR, 

T TAVING been fo fortunate as to make out the whole of the very 
curious infeription you were fo obliging as to lend me, I herewith 
return it, accompanied by an cxaQ Copy* i^i a reduced fize, interlined 
with each correfponding letter in th' j loucin Dhunagh' character ; and 
alfo a Copy of my Tranflation, \ lucli is as literal as the idioms would 
admit it to be. 

The charafler is undoubtedly the moil ancient of any that have hither- 
to come under my inIpeOion. It is not only diflimilar to that which is 
now in life, but even very materially different from that we find in inferip- 
tions of eighteen hundred years ago. But though the wilting be not mo- 
dern, the language is pure Samdicei^ written in a lemg v^rfe, called 
ddoLUvi‘lkniri\L), and confifls of fourpaufes, of nineteen /)llablcs each, in 
this form: 




The ' c vAts no imall help in dccyphering the \owcls. 

Th* nci of the firft verfe allude to the ftory of Bhu.-v'did\ killing 
the eal ii n MJihsIt^s ur\ who, in the difguife of a buffalo, as the name 
impo;r: ' u fought with E'jndra, and his celcRial bands, for a hundred 
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\(.ars, defeated him, and ufurped his throne. The (lory is to be found 
at large in a little book called Chandee. The vanquilhcd fpirits, being 
banilhcd the heavens, and doomed to wander the earth, after a while 
aflemble, with their chief Ecndra at their head, and rcfolve to lay 
their grievances before P'’ee\slum and Seh\ Conduced by BiahmUy they 
repair into the prefence of thofe Deities, who heard their complaints with 
compafllon; and their anger was fo violent againft Mdheeskds66r, that a 
kind of flame ifTucd from their mouths, and from the mouths of the reft 
of the principal Gods, of which was formed a Goddefs of inexpreffiblc 
beauty with ten arms, and each hand holding a different weapon. This 
was a transfiguration oi Bhuwd nee ^ the corifort of SUv, under which fhc is 
generally called Dbhgd, She is fent againft the ufurper. She mounts 
her lion, the gift of the mountain Heemalhy^ (fnowy,) and attacks the 
monfter, who fhifts bis form repeatedly; till at length the Goddefs 
planteth her foot vpon ,his head, and cuts it off wdth a fingle ftrokc of her 
fword. Immediately the upper part of a human body iffues through 
the neck of the headicfs buffalo, and aims a ftroke, which being warded off 
by the lion with his right paw, Dborga puts an end to the combat, by 
piercing him through the heart w'ith a fpear. I have in my poffcffion a ftatuc 
of the Goddefs with one foot on her lion, and the other on the monfter, in 
the attitude here laftly deferibed. 

The want of a date difappointed my expeftations. I had fome hopes that 
it was contained in the fingle line, which you informed me was taken from 
another part of the cave; but, although I have not yet fuccecdcd in mak- 
ing out the whole, I have difeovered enough to convince me that it con- 
tains nothing but an invocation. If you Ihould be fo fortunate as to ob- 
tain 
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tain correft copies of the reft of the infcriptions that are to be found in the 
caves of thofe mountains, I make no doubt but that we fhall meet with 
fome circumftance or other that will guide us to a difcovcry of their 
antiquity. 


I have the pleafure to fubferibe myfelf, 

DEAR SIR, 

Your very fincere Friend, 

And obedient humble Servant, 

CHARLES WILKINS. 

Calcutta, X’jtk Manh 1785. 
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A TRANSLATION OF A SANSCRITINSCRIPTION. 

"T XTHEN the foot of the Goddef. (a) was, with its tinkling ornaments, 
^ ^ planted upon ihe head of MaheesItasSdr, (bj all the bloom of the 
ncw-blown flower of the 1‘ountain (c) was difperfed with difgrace by its 
fiipcrior beauty. May that foot, radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams 
ifiuing from its pure bright nails, endue you with a Heady and an unex- 
ampled devotion, offered up with fruits, and Ihew you the way to dignity 
and wealth ! 

The illuftrious Yagnii Farmu was a prince whofe greatnefs confiftcd in 
free-will offerings. His reputation was as unfullied as the moon. He 
was renowned amongft the martial tribes; and although he was, by dc- 
kent, by wifdom, courage, charity, and other qualities, the fore-leader of 
the royal line ; yet, from the natural humility of his temper, he difturbed 
not the powerful ocean. 

His aufpicious fon, Sardoola Farma^ a prince whofe magnificence flowed, 
as it were, from the tree of imagination, (dj difplayed the enfign of royally 
in facrificcs, and the world was fubdued by his infinite renown. He grati- 
fied the hopes of relations, friends, and dependants; and honour was 
achieved from the deed of death (e) near the upriling ocean. 

{a) Rhu'wanet, the wife of Setv, 

{h) 'Vhe name of an evil fpirit. 

[c) Epithet of the lotus. 

In the original Kalpa-taroo, a fabulous tree which yielded ever/ thing that was demanded. 
He was probably carried to Gan^a^Hugar to die. 

By 
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By his pious fon, called jittania T’^cirmu becaufe of his iuiinitc renown, 
the holy abode of us contemplative men, who are always iludious for his 
good, and employed in his fervicc, hath been incrcafed, and rendered fa- 
mous, as long as the earth, the fun, and moon, and ftarry heaven, ftiall en- 
dure ; and Katyjyowc (f) having taken fanfiuarv, am] being placed, in this 
cavern of the wonderful reendyu (g) mountains. 

The holy prince gave unto BhawanH, in perpetuity, tlic village 
■ ■ ' - — (It) and its hilly lands, by svhofe lofty mountain-tops tli^ 
funny beams arc caft in fliadc. Its filth and impurities are waflicd away h\ 
the precious dorcs of the M'ahanadd^ (ij and it is refrefhed by the brcc^^e^ 
from the waving Prehjmigoos (h) and BahUIh (!) of its groves. 

( f) One of the names of Dovr^a or BSnva»t?t 

(g) I'he name of the chain of mountains which commences at Chuna', 

{!}) The name, which confided of two long fyllables, is wanting in the onginaL 

( I ) Probably the river called in Ri n «% k i Map of South Baha* 

(^) Probably the Champa^ 

(/) Moulftrer 
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XI. 

TRANSLATION of a SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, 

COPIED FROM A STONE AT BOOD-DHA-GAYA, 

By Mr. WILMOT, 1785. 

TRANSLATED BY CHARLES WILKINS, Esq. 

TN the midft of a wild and dreadful forcft, flourifhing with trees of 
fweet-fcented flowers, and abounding in fruits and roots, infcfted 
with lions and tigers, dcftitute of human fociety, and frequented by the 
Moonees, refided Bdod-dha^ the Author of Happinefs, and a portion of 
\arayan. This Deity Hltiee^ wlio is the Lord Hdrcha^ the poffeflbr of all, 
appeared in this ocean of natural beings at the clofe of the DevJptirr, and 
beginning of the Kdlec Yoog ; He who is omniprefent, and eveilaftingly to 
be contemplated, the Supreme Being, the Eternal One, the Divinity worthy 
to be adored by the moft praife-worthy of mankind, appeared here with a 
portion of his divine nature. 

Once upon a time the illuftrious Amdra^ renowned amongft men, com- 
ing here, difcovercd the place of the Supreme Being, Botd-dhli, in the 
great foreft. The wife Amdrd endeavoured to render the God BdbdAlia 
propitious by fuperior fervice; and he remained in the forcft for the 
fpacc of twelve years, feeding upon roots and fruits, and fleeping upon the 
bare earth ; and he performed the vow of a Moonee, and was without tranf- 
greflion. He performed afls of fevere mortification, for he was a man of 
infinite refolntion, with a compaflionate heart. One night he had a vifion, 
and heard a voice, faying, ” Name whatever boon thou wanteft.** Amurd 

Deva^ 
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Dfiva, having heard this, was aftonifhed, and with due reverence replied, 
‘‘ P'irft, give me a vifitation, and then grant me fuch a boon.” He had 
another dream in the night, and the voice faid, “ How can there be an 
" apparition in the K&lee Yoog ^ The fame reward may be obtained from 
" the fight of an image, or from the worfhip of an image, as may be dc- 
“ rived from the immediate vifitation of a deity.’* Having heard tliis, he 
caufed an image of the Supreme Spirit Bood^dha to be made, and he wor- 
(hipped it, according to the law, with perfumes, incenfes, and the like; 
and he thus glorified the name of that Supreme Being, the incarnation of 
a portion of VceJinoo: Reverence be unto thee in the form o? B/i^JUl-dh) j 
** Reverence be unto the Lord of the Earth! Reverence be unto ihec, an 
“ incarnation of the Deity and the Eternal One! Reverence be unto thee, 
** O God, in the form of the God of Mercy; the difpcllcr of pain and 
“ trouble, the Lord of all things, the Deity who ovcrcometh the fins of 
** the Kuicii Yoogt ihe Guardian of the Univerfe, the Emblem of mercy to- 
“ wards ihofe who ferve thcc — om ' the pofTefTor of all things in vital 
form! Thou art Biahma, Veeshmo^ and Miihcsa ! Thou art Lord 
** of the Univerfe! Thou art, under the proper form of all things move- 
" able and immoveable, the pofTcflbr of the whole ! thus I adore thcc. 

Reverence be unto the bcllower of falvalion, and, Rcdiccicsa, the 
" ruler of the faculties! Reverence be unto thee (KUarci) the Deftroycr 
“ of the Evil Spirit Kacc ! O, Ddmoidaui^ fhew me favour! Thou an he 
who refteth upon the face of the milky ocean, and who lycih upon the 
" ferpent Sh'a ^ Thou art Tnci'chruma^ (who at ihicc ftridcs cncompaffed 
“ the Earth!) I adore thcc, who art celebrated by a ihoufand names, and 
** under various forms in the fliapc of BoM-dhr, ihc God of Mere) ! 
** Be propitious, O Mod High Gou !” 
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Having thus vorfliippcd the guardian of mankind, he became like 
fuie of the juft. He joyfully caufed a holy temple to be built, of a won- 
derful conftruSion, and therein were fet up the divine foot of Feeshnoo^ 
for ever purifier of the fins of mankind, the images of the PandSh, and 
of the defeents of Feeshvoo^ and in like manner of Brahmli^ and the reft of 
the divinities. 

This place U renowned -, and it \s celebrated by the name of BUd-dha 
Gaya. The foref Albers of b\m wbo h\a\\ perform the ceremony of the 
Stadita at this place ftiall obtain falvation. The great virtue of the Sradha 
performed here, is to be found in the book called Fdybb^pSordnd ; an epi- 
tome of which hath by me been engraved upon done. 

Feekramadehya was certainly a king renowned in die world. So in his 
court there were nine learned men, celebrated under the epithet of the 
Navii^ralmneCy or nine jewels ; one of whom was Amur a Devd^ who was the 
king’s chief counfellor, a man of great genius and profound learning, and the 
greateft favourite of his prince. He it certainly was who built the holy 
temple which deftroyeth fin, in a place in Jamhoodweep^ where, the mind 
being ftcady, it obtains its wifhes, and in a place where k may obtain falva- 
tion, reputation, and enjoyment, even in the country of Bfidraid^ and the 
province of Keekiitd^ where the place of Bood-dhd^ purifyer of the finful, is 
renowned. A crime of an hundred fold (hall undoubtedly be expiated 
from a fight thereof, of a thoufand fold from a touch thereof, and of a hun- 
dred thoufand fold from worfhipping thereof. But where is the ufe of faying 
lo much of the great virtues of this place ? Even the hofts of heaven worfliip 
with joyful fervice both day and night. 


That 
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That it may he known to learned men, that he verily eredled the houfe of 
Bbod-dha, I have recorded, upon a ftone, the authority of the place, as a fclf- 
evident teftimony, on Friday, the fourth day of the new moon, in the month 
of Madhoo^ when in the feventh or manfion of Gmha^ and in the year of 
the K>'a of F'tekrtmdd^hya 1005. 
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To 

SECRETARY to the ASIATICK SOCIETY. 

SIR, 

T) EFORE I left Calcutta^ a gentleman, with whom I chanced to be dif- 
courfing of that fe£l: of people who are diftinguiflied from the wor- 
fhippers of Brahm , and the followers of Mahommed, by the appellation 
Seek, informed me that there w^as a confiderable number of them fettled in 
the city of Patna, where they had a college for teaching the tenets of theii 
philofophy. As Patna was in my way to Banaris, I no fooner arrived there, 
than 1 inquired after the college, and I was prefently conduced to it; and 1 
now requeft you will pleafe to lay before the fociety the few obfervations 
and inquiries which a fingle vifit of about two hours would admit of my 
making. If, fuch as they are, they ftiould hereafter be found ufeful, either 
as a clew to guide another in his rcfearchcs in the fame path, or to add to 
fome future account to render it more complete, my end in troubling you to 
lay it before the fociety is fully anfwered. 

I have the honour to fubferibe myfclf, 

SIR, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 

CHARLES WILKINS. 

Btnansf ifl; Match, iyS\, 


OBSERnmONS 
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OBSEUryfriOyS on the SEEKS and their COLLEGE^ 

Y FOUND the College of the Seeks (ituated in one of the narrow flrccts 
^ of Patna, at no very conliderable diftance from the Cudom-houfe. 
I was permitted to enter the outward gate; but as (oon as I came to the 
fteps which led up into the Chapel, or public hall, 1 was civilly accofted 
by two of the Society. I afked them if 1 might afeend into the hall. 
They faid it was a place of worihip, open to me and to all men; but, at 
the fame time, intimated, that I mud take off my flioes. As I confider this 
ceremony in the fame light as uncovering my head upon entering any of 
our temples dedicated to the Deity, I did not hefitatc to comply; and 1 
was then politely conduced into the hall, and fcated upon a carpet in 
the midd of the adembly, which w^as fo numerous as almod to fill the 
room. The whole building forms^ a fquare of about forty feet, raifed 
from the ground about fix or eight deps. The hall is in the center, divided 
from four other apartments by wooden arches, upon pillars of the fame 
materials, all neatly carved. This room is rather longer than it is broad. 
The floor was covered with a neat carpet, and fiirniflied with fix or feven 
low defks, on which flood as many of the books of their lawr and the 
walls, above the arches were hung with European looking-glaflcs in gold 
frames, and pictures of Mussulman Princes and Hindoo Deities* A little 
room, which, as you enter, is fituated at the left-hand end of the hall, is 
the chancel, and is furniflied with an altar covered with a cloth of gold, 
upon which was laid a round black fhield over a long broad fword, and 
on cither fide a chotvnj of peacock’s feathers, mounted in a filver handle. 
The altar was raifed a little above the ground, in a declining pofition. 
Before it flood a low kind of throne plated with filver; but rather too 
fmall to be ufeful; about it were fevcral filver flower- pots and rofe-water 
You I. P p bottles; 
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bottles ; and on the left hand flood three fmall urns, which appeared to be 
copper, furniflied with notches to receive the donations of the charitable. 
There ftood alfo near the altar, on a low delk, a great book, of a folio lize^ 
from which fome portions are daily read in their divine fervice. It was 
covered over with a blue mantle, on which were printed, in filver letters, 
fome fcleft paffages of dieir law. 

After I had had a long converfation with two of the congregation, who 
had politely feated themfelves on each fide of me on the carpet, and 
whom I found very intelligent, notice was given that it was noon, and the 
hour of divine fervice. The congregation arranged themfelves upon the 
carpet, on each fide of the hall, fo as to leave a fpace before the altar from 
end to end. The great book, de(k, and all, was brought, with fome little 
ceremony from the altar, and placed at the oppofite extremity of the hall. 
An old man, with a reverend filver beard, kneeled down before the defk 
with his face towards the altar ; and on one fide of him fat a man with a 
fmall drum, and two or three with cymbals. The book was now opened, 
and the old man began to chant to the time of the drum and the cymbals ; 
and, at the conclufion of every verfe, moft of the congregation joined 
chorus in a refponfe, with countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. 
Their tones were by no means harfli ; the time was quick ; and I learnt 
that the fubjefk was a Hymn in praife of the unity, the omniprefence, and 
the omnipotence, of the Deity. 1 was Angularly delighted with the gef- 
tiires of the old man : I never faw a countenance fo expreflive of infelt joy, 
whilft he turned about from one to another, as it were, befpeaking their 
afients to tbofe truths which his very foul feemed to be engaged in 
chanting forth. The Hymn being concluded, which confided of about 
twenty Ycrfes, the whole congregation got up, and prelented their faces 

with 
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with joined hands towards the altar, in the attitude of prayer, A young 
man now ftood forth ; and, with a loud voice and diftinft accent, folcmnly 
pronounced a long prayer, or kind of liturgy, at certain periods of which 
all the people joined in a general rcfponfe, faying FFu Grroroo ! They pray- 
ed againft temptation ; for grace to do good ; for the general good of man- 
kind ; and a particular blefling to the Sech ; and for the fafety of ihofe 
who at that time were on their travels. This prayer was followed by a 
Ihort blcffing from the old man, and an invitation to the alTembly to par- 
take of a friendly feaft. The book was then clofed, and reftored to its 
place at the altar ; and the people being feated as before, two men entered 
bearing a large iron caldron, called a citrray^ juft taken from the fire, 
and placed it in the center of the hall upon a low ftool. Thcfe were fol- 
low^ed by others with five or fix difiies, feme of which were of filvcr, and 
a large pile of leaves, fewed together with fibres, in the form of plates. 
One of thefe plates was given to each of the company without diftinc- 
tion; and the difhes being filled from the caldron, their contents were 
ferved out till every one had got his fliare. Myli-lf was not forgotten ; and, 
as I was rcfolved not to give them the finalleft occafiin for offence, I ate 
up my portion. It was a kind of fwcetmeal, of the confiftence of foft 
brown fugar, compofed of flower and fugar mixed up with clarified butter, 
which is called g/tee. Had not the g/we been rancid, I fhould have relilhed 
it better. We were next ferved with a few fugar plums : and here ended 
the feaft and the ceremonies of the day. They told me the religious part 
of the ceremony was daily repeated five times. I now took my leave, in- 
viting fomc of the principal men amongft them, who were about to return to 
their own country through Banaris^ to pay me a vifit. 

P p n 
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\n l\ic couT^e l\\e convcrtaiiotv 1 vias engaged vn v\iV\ 0[\e two Seeks 
before the fervice, I was able to gather the following circumdances. That 
the founder of their faith was called Naneek Sah, who flourilhed about four 
hundred years ago at Punjab^ and, who, before his apoftafy, was a Hindoo of 
the Kshetry^ or military tribe ; and that his body difappeared as the Hindoo^ 
and the Muwdmans were difputing for it 5 for upon their removing the 
cloth which covered it, it was gone; that he left behind him a book, com* 
pofed by himfelf, in verfe, and the language of Punjab (but a charafter 
partly of his own invention ;) which teaches the do 6 lrincs of the faith he had 
cftabliflied: that they call this chara£ler, in honour of their founder, Gooroo^ 
Mookoe : ** from the mouth of the preceptor**' That this book, of which that 
(landing near the altar, and feveral others in the hall, were copies, teaches 
that there is but one God, omnipotent and omniprefent ; filling all fpace, and 
peivading all matter ; and that he is to be worfhipped and invoked. That 
there will be a day of retribution^ when virtue will be rewarded and vice 
punilhed ; (I forgot to afk in what manner.) That it not only commands 
univcrfal toleration, but forbids difputcs with thofe of another perfuafion. 
That it forbids murder, theft, and fuch other deeds as are, by the majority of 
mankind, efteemed crimes againft fociety ; and inculcates the pra 6 iice of all 
the virtues, but particularly an univerfal philanthropy, and a general hofpi- 
tality to (trangers and travellers. This is all my ihort vifit would permit me 
to learn of this book. It is a folio volume, containing about four or five 
hundred pages. 

They told me further, that fome years after this book of ISMeek Sah 
had been promulgated, another made its appearance, now held in almofi 
as much efteem as the former. The name of the author has efcaped my 

memory; 
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incmoTy; bwl tbey favoured me \c*\d\ an cxiraEl from vV\e booVw 'ufe\f in 
praife of the Deity. The paffagc had ftriick my car on my firll entering 
the hall, ■when the ftudents were all engaged in reading. From the fimila- 
riiy of the language to the Hindoovee, and many Sfianscrit words, I was 
able to underftand a good deal of it; and I hope, at fomc future period, 
to have the honour of laying a Tranflation of it before the Society. They 
told me I might have copies of both their books, if I would be at the ex- 
pence of tranferibing them. 

I next inquired why they were called and they told me it wai 

a word borrowed from one of the commandments of their founder, 
which fignifies, Learn thou ;* and that it was adopted to diftinguifh the 
fcQ. foon after he difappeared. The word, as is well known, has the fame 
import in the Hindoovee. 

I aiked them what were the ceremonies ufed in admitting a profclNte, 
A perfon having (hewn a finccre inclination to renounce his former opi- 
nions to any five or more Seeks affcmbled together, in any place, as 
well on the highway as in a houfe of worftiip, they fend to the firft fhop 
where fwcctmeai ’ arc fold, and procure a fmall quantity of a particular 
fort, which is ve •/ common, and, as I recolIc6t, they call BaCs7t and 
having diluted it n pure water, they fprinkle fomc of it on tin body, 
and into the eyes of the convert; whilft one of the bell inflni8ed repeats 
to him, in any language with which he is converfant, the chief canons o: 
their faith, cxaBing from him a folemn promife to abide b\ them the 
reft of his life. This is the w'hole of the cercmon\ . The new con\crf 
may then choofe a Gooroo, or preceptor, to teach him the langinMt oi 
their fcripturcs, who firll gives him the alphabet to learn, and fo kiid' 
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him on^ by flow degrees, until he wanu no flirther inflrudion. They 
offered to admit me into their Society, but I declined the honour; content* 
ing myfelf with the alphabet, which they told me to guard as the apple of 
my eye, as it was a facred charafler. I find it differs but little from the 
Dewnagur : the number, order, and powers, of the letters are exadly the 
fame. The language itfclf is a mixture of Persian^ Arabic, and feme iSAaw- 
scrit, grafted upon the provincial dialcfl of Punjab^ which is a kind of 
Hindoovee, or, as it is vulgarly called by us, Moors, 
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XIII. 

An EXTRACT of a LETTER from FRANCIS FOTVKE, Esq. 

TO THE PRESIDENT. 

T he drawings of the ^.Seet^^jti^^hhlsidifpatched in a 
fmall boat to-tni^lii^. Yoec^lhe^<to have W t«o attendant 
rouficians in the fante Anmpg with Jxxwtf M SHiKB; hut tlte draftfman was 
not equal to the perfpe&ive of thisv^ he' vouM have run all the figures one 
into the other: and lie .has fudcite^d tolerably well with the principal 
figures, I thought it was bett^* to btf^ibre of that, efpecially as the other 
figures can cafily be added^by a European I have a double pleafure 

in fending you the i^(;;iql^3account of theC^fi^^ lil^^bliging you, I look 
forward to the in(lru£Uve amiifetneiu I the public at large 

, . ... .^4 »4rrfr>h~^ 

in the refult of your refearches into this (ubjeft bf Indian mufic; and 1 
am exceedingly happyi by furniftiing you with fatts, highly necelTary in. 
deed, but the mere work of care and obfervation, to give you greater 
Icifure for the contcmplaiicA of the whole. You may abfolutcly depend 
upon the accuracy of all that I have faid rcfpe6ling the conflruflion and 
fcalc of this inftrument. Ithas all been done by meafurement : and, with 
regard to the intervals, 1 wOuld not depend upon my ear, but had the 
Been tuned to the harpfichord, and compared the inftrument carefully, note 
by note, more than once. What 1 myfelf am- aware of, will certainly not 
efcape your penetration, that there may be a little of the bias of hypothefis, 
or an opinion pretty ftrongly eftablifhed, in. what I have faid of the confined 
modulation of the Indian mufic. But it is cafy to feparate my experiments 
and conjefturcs; and my prejudices cannot miflead you, though they ma/ 
poflibly fuggeft a ufeful hint, as half errors often do« 
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THE hcen is a fretted inftrument of the guittar kinlil. The finger-board 
IS 2iSLhs inches long. A little beyond each end of the finger-board are 
two large gourds, and beyond thefc arc the pegs and tail piece which hold 
;hc wires. The whole length of the inftrument is three feet feven inches. 
The firft gourd is fixed at ten inches from the top, and the fccond at about 
two feet iij. The gourds are very large, about fourteen inches diameter, 
and have a round piece cut out of the bottom, about five inches in diatnetcr. 
The finger-board is about two inches w'ide. The wires are feven in 
number, and confift of two Reel ones, very clofe together, in the right fide ; 
Iniir brafs ones on the finger-board; and one brafs one on the left fide. 
'J’hev are tuned in the following manner. 
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The great fingularity of this indrument is the height of the frets; that 
ncareft the nut is one inch and that at xhe other extremity about fths of 
an inch, and the decreafe is pretty gradual. By this means the finger never 
touches the finger-board itfelf. The frets are fixed on with wax by the 
performer himfclf, which he does intircly by ear. This was afferted by 
Pear Cawn, the brother ofjEEwuN Suah, who was ill at the time; 

hut 
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but PtAR Cawn ib a pcrforinfi vciy little*, if at all, iiil^rior to Jklw^m 
S iiAH. The frets of Pfau Cv'Va’j. inlhuincnt were tolerably exacl : any 
little difl’crcnce is cafily correded by the preflUre of the finger. Indeed, the 
perfornicrs are fond, on any note that n at all long, of preffing the lliing 
very hard, and letting it rdnrn immediately to its natural teiilion, which 
produces a found foineihing like the clofe (hake on the violin; but not 
with To agreeable an effect, for it appears fometiines to alter the found ball 
a tone. 

The frets arc nineteen in number. The notes that they give will appear 
on the following frale. I have added below the names which the performer 
himfclf gives to the notes in his own language. It is very obfervablc, 
that the fenmones change their names on the fame femitone as in the 
Europeayi fcale. 

•> 90o O OOO 
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On the wiles R and S, which are thofe principally ufed, there is an extent 
of two o8:a\es, a w'holc note with all the half notes, complete in the fiilf 
oftave, but the gjij and b b anting in the fecond. The performers apo- 
Voi , I. Q q lof K 
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logy for ibis vas, that he could cafily get ihufe notes by prefling the ftring 
a little hard upon the frets f and a which is veiy true fiom the height 
of the frets; but he afferted that this was no defeft in his particular inftru- 
ment, but that all were made fo. The wires TU are feldom ufed 

except open. 

The Beni is held o\’cr the left ftiouldcr, the upper gourd retting on that 
flioulder, and the lower one on the right knee. 

The frets are ftopped with the left-hand, the firft and fecond fingers are 
principally ufed. The little finger of the hand is fometinies ufed to ttrike 
the note V. The third finger is feldom ufed, the hand fhifting up and 
down the finger-board with great rapidity. The fingers of the right hand 
arc uttd to ftnke the llrings of this hand; the third finger is never ufiid. 
i’he two firtt fingers ttrike the wires on the finger-board, and the little 
finger ttrikes the two wires. The two firll fingers of this hand arc de- 
fended by a piece of wire put on the tops of them in the manner of a 
thimble when the performer plays ftrong, this caufes a very jarring dif- 
agreeable found ; whereas, when he plays foftly, the tone of the inttrument 
n remarkably pleafing. 

The ttyle of mufic on this inttrument is in general that of great execution. 
I could hardly ever difeover any regular air or fubjeft. The mufic feems 
to confittof a number of detached paffages, fomc very regular in their afeent 
anil defeent : and thofe that are played foftly, are mott of them both uncom- 
mon and pleafing. 


Thr 
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The Open wires aie ftruck, from time to time, in a manner that, I think, 
prepares the ear for a change of modulation, to which the uncommonly full 
and fine tones of ihcfe notes greatly contribute ; but the car is, I think, al- 
ways difappointcd : and, if there is ever any tranfition from the principal 
key, I am inclined to think it is very fliort. Were there any other circiiin- 
llances relpcfting the Jndhin mufic, which led to fiippofc that it ha-., at fome 
period, been much fupenor to the prefent practice, the ftylc, fcale, and an- 
tiquity of this inUrument, would, I think, greatly confirm the fuppofition. 
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XIV. 

A DESCRIPTION of the MAHWAH TREE. 

liy LIEUTENJUT CHjIRLES IE4 MILTON. 

T here is a ver}^,^ curious and uTcful tree called by tbc Natives of 

' '5* 

the neighbouring countries^ the Mdhwah ox Mdivce ; it'* 
name, as written by them. |i^q£ ; blit'^^hc ^nscrit name i'* '\Jadhuca 

or Madhudnma,’ 

It is of the clafs of ili^^Polvawkia lilindcfit^iai^t^ftinEiaciiF, but of a j;cnus' 
not dcfcnbed by him.. 

The calyx is and imbricated in 

divided part ; the two opT^file andj£iifil covetiJli in part, the two oppofitc 
and inner, parts.' 


The cot 0! la IS moiiop^lous^ iliSv^g an ’'iiil|atcd rube for its lower 
part of near an inch .flj|ltyt arid ^ cream colour fiom 

this arife nine fmall leav cs, it 
imbneated and t willed, one Over 
lower pari of the ftjdt’ in a point 
Tcfjucfi, like a forccjpjj,^ ^acb tbe^ 
dropping. 


like petals, f;oin a calyx, that arc 
|r, from light to left, clafping the 
lich they feem to ferve, in fome 
lolc corolla aX the feafon of its 


There are no tilamcnts; but the anthetiP, which aic in number moft 

commonly 
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commonly twenty-fix, long, fcabrous, and fpear-headed, are infertcd in rows, 
on the infide and upper part of the tube of the corolla. 

The ftyle is long, round, and tapering, and projefts about an inch beyond 
the corolla. It is fucceeded by a drupe, with ii thick pericarpium, bilocular, 
containing two feeds or kernels covered with a dark brown Ikin. There are 
often, however, three of thefe in three feparate divifions. 

The flowers rife in bunches from the extremities of the iiiuilcr 
branches; and have each a pedicle of about an inch and a hail long. 
Thefe are moftly turned do\vnward>, whence the corolla^ nion* eafily 
drop off. 

The tree, when full grown, is about the fizc of a common man^n.tnc^ 
with a bufliy head, and oval leaves, a little pointed. Its roots fpieading 
horizontally, are funk but little in the earth. The trunk, w’hich is often ol 
a confiderable thirknefs, rifes feldom to any great height, without givuiu 
off branches; it is, however, not uncommon to fee it (hoot up ci^ar to the 
length of eight or ten feet. The wood iifclf is niodcraiely hard, fine grain- 
ed, and of a rtddiOi colour. 

By incifion, the tree affords a refinous gum from the baik. 

The flowers are of a nature vciy extraordinary, differing cilciiiiallv 
from thole of any other plant with which I am acejuainted, as ihcv ha\^‘ 
not, in any rcfpc8 the iifual appearance of fuch, but rather refemblc 
ries, and I, like many others, had long conceived them to be the J'rirf < ' 
the Mahwah, The tree diops its leaves in the month of February; ana 
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early in March thefe flowers begin to come out in clufters of thirty, forty, or 
fifty, from the extremity of every fmall branch ; and, from this period till the 
latter end of April, as the flowers come to maturity, (for they never open or 
expand,) they continue falling off, with their antherw^ in the mornings, a 
little after fun-rife, when they are gathered ; and afterwards dried by an ex« 
pofure of a few days in the fun : when thus prepared, they very much 
refcmble a dried grape^ both in lafte and flavour. 

Immediately after the flowers drop off, frefh Ihoots are made for the new 
leaves, which foon make their appearance ; coming prefently to their full 
growth. 

The fruit (properly fo called) is of two forts in fhape ; the one refem* 
hling a fmall walnut; the other fomewhat larger, and pointed. It is 
ripe towards the middle of May, and continues dropping from the tree 
fill the whole fall ; which is generally about the beginning or towards the 
middle of June. The outer covering, or Pericarpium, which is of a fofi 
texture, commonly burfls in the fall, fo that the feeds are very eafily 
fqueezed out of it. The feeds are fomewhat of the fliape, but longer than 
an olive, 

Thefe feeds arc replete with a thick oil, of the confiftcncc of butter or 
ghee, which is obtained by expreflion. 

From this defeription it may eafily be conceived that the Mahwah tree, and 
Its produdions, are of Angular and general ufe, cfpecially in thofe dry and bar- 
ren countries which, from the nature of their fituation, are not fo well calcu- 
lated for producing in plenty or perfeftion the other ncceflaries of life. 


The 
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The corolla, or flowers, after being dried as before deferibed, arc eaten 
by the natives raw, or drefl'cd with their curries; and, when even fimpl/ 
boiled with rice, they aflbrd a (Irenglhening and wholefome nourifliment. 
They are, indeed, often applied to a lefs laudable purpofe ; for being fer- 
mented, they yield, by diflillation, a flrong fpirit, which the people 
here fell fo very cheap, that, for one pice, (about a half-penny), may be 
purchafed no lefs than a cutcha^seer^ (above a pint English,) with which 
any man may get completely drunk. Thefc flowers make an article of 
trade; being exported from this country to Patne^ and elfcwhiTc, in no in- 
confiderablc quantities. 

The oil yielded by the fruit, as before mentioned, rcTcmbles lo 
much, that, being cheaper, the natives often mix it with that commo- 
dity. They ufe it, the fame as ghee, in their vitluals, and in the com- 
pofition of fome forts of fweetmeats; and burn it 111 thur lamps. It is 
alfo regarded as a faluiary remedy, applied cxteiiorly, to wounds, and all 
cutaneous eruptions. It is, at firft, of the confidence of common o//, but 
foon coagulates. After being kept for fome time, it acquires a bittcnfh tdlle 
and rancid fmcll, which renders it fomewhat lefs agrcc'^b^c as an article vC 
food : but this is an inconvenience which, by the oil being properl v clarified, 
and prepared at firft, might be perhaps avoided. This oil U alfo exported, 
both in its adulterated and original date, to Patna, and other pari^ of the low 
country. 

I do not know any purpofe lo which the gum has ever been applied^ 
but if found, upon trial, to be of ufe, it might be collcfled in large quan- 
lilies. The bed feafon for this would be in the months of March and 
April, about the time the flowers come out, when the tree feems to In 
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inofl icplete vith it. Such an operation, indceil, would probably dimiiufli 
its produce in the fruit and flowei ; 'but where it was lufficiently cultivated, 
the lofs in thofe could be but little felt. 

The wood, from what has been already faid of it, cannot be cxpe£led to be 
often had in beams of any confiderahle length, fo as to make it fo very ufelul 
in building, as it would otherwife be, from its not being liable to be cat by the 
white ants. Mr. Kieii, however, tells me that, when he was at Chowsee^ 
(a village upon the Canimitasm^ near Buiar,) he had beams of it, which 
were, to the bell of his icincmbrancc, above twenty feet long. But, in 
many other lefpcfls it is a moll ufeful wood; and, as it is tough, and of 
a ftrong texture, it might, pci haps, be employed to advantage in fhip 
building, in which cafe, if propcil) cultivated in many grounds that feem well 
adapted for it, and fit for little elfe, it might thus in time become a valuable 
article in that branch at Calcutta, whether it could eafily be tran (ported dur- 
ing the rainy feafon, from almoll any part of ihcfc countries, by fcveral rivers 
that arc then fufliciently full to lloat it down. 

The tree, I am told, will grow in the mofl barren ground, even 
amongll Hones and gravel, where there is the Icafl appearance of a foil ; and 
it feems to dellroy all the fmallcr trees and brufliw’ood about it : yet it does 
not refufe a ri(h foil either. Mr. Ki ir having obferved to me, that the few 
he had fecn about liurar, where it is certainly very good, were both taller, 
and feemed to thrive much better than any he had ever met with in Ram^ 
^ur. It docs not require much vioisturc, feeming to produce nearly as 
well in the drieft as in moft favourable years ; and in every fituation ; and is 
therefore admirably fitted for the convenience of the inhabitants of thefe 
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llilly countries^ which are peculiarly fubjedl to long and feverc droughts 
during the hot months. 

Yet« not^withflanding its* utility, and the Immenfc quantity of ground 
that feietns fo well adapted to the growth of it, both here, and in the 
neighbouring provinces of Catak^ Pacheet^ Rotas, See. (the greateft part of 
which, indeed, feems fit for no other ufeful produ&ion, 1 have myfclf 
never obferved, nor can I find any of ray acquaintance who ever have re- 
marked, qnc fingle tree in its infant ftate: we can fee, every where, 
grown trees in great abundance ; but never meeting with any young 
plants, both I, and all whom 1 have fpoken to on the fubje61, are at fome 
lofs to conceive how they fhould have come here. Neither can the country 
people themfelves, of whom I have inquired, give any rational account of 
this ; although it appears pretty evident that numbers of them mufi have 
been cultivated fome time or other, every village having many of them 
growing about it. 

This is a circumftance which fuificiemly marks the true chara6lcr of 
the lower order of natives in their moft fupine indolence and floth ; 
owing chiefly, perhaps, to the ignorant and ilupid rapacity of their Ra^ 
jahs, Zimeendars, and other landholders, and their total inattention to the 
welfare of thofc dejefted wretches, from whom they derive their confe* 
quence and power: of their bafe indifference to the intcrefts of thofc 
whom they thus affed to hold beneath their regard, many firiking inflances 
occurred to me in the courfe of my inquiries upon this very fubjefit; 
and it was not long ago that, afking fome queftions concerning the Mdh- 
wah of a Zimeendar in this neighbourhoocj^ he anfwcred, that ” it was the 

food of the poor people, and how (hould he know any thing about it!” 
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It was this ftrange neglcQ of the culture of it^ and a knowledge of its 
ufefulnefs, which firft led me to inquire into the nature of this tree, from 
which the bulk of the people hereabouts already draw fuch great benefit ; in 
order to know whether they might not increafc it without any great trouble 
to themfclves ; and whether tlxereby the revenue might not alfo be increafed, 
and a certain provifion be made againft famines, from which the , natives 
often fuffer feverely in thefe higher diftrifts. 

To effefl this, it would be neceffary to give the ryots every ppffiblc en- 
couragement to raife the tree from the feeds; but as the torpid apathy of 
thefe people, whether natural or acquired, will ever prevent their being 
moved to any exertion by a profpe61, however alluring, of distant advan- 
tage, I apprehend the only way of bringing this about, would be making the 
planting and railing of a certain number of Mdhwahs (in proportion to the 
value of the tenure) an article in their Kabooleeats, or agreements* 

The tree, as has been already obferved, will grow almoft any where. It 
ought to be fown about the beginning of the rains, either in beds (to be after- 
wards tranfplantcd) or at about thirty or forty feet diftance, in the ground 
dcfigncd for it. It is faid that, in feven years, the trees will give flowers and 
fruit ; in ten, they will yield about half their cemmpn produce ; and that in 
twenty years they come to their full growth ; after which, if my information 
be good, they will laft near one hundred years. This account, I acknow- 
ledge, mu (I ncceffarily be very vague and uncertain ; as I never have met 
with a Tingle perfon who appeared to have had either opportunity or inclin- 
ation to obferve its progrefs. Such, however, is what the country people 
fay of it. 
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I am told that a good tree will cafily give four puchfui mmtvds (about three 
hundred weight avoirdupois) of dried flowers, which will fell here for about 
two rupees : and of feeds it will afford about two maunds ; and this, of oil, 
will yield twenty-lix seers puckha weight (near 6olb.) which, in a yepr like this, 
when oil is cheap, will fell at this place for two rupees more. It is to be ob* 
ferved, however, that wery tree will not give fo much, neither are the flowers 
and oil fo clear in any part of the bills as at ChUra ; but, allowing only a 
half of this, or lefs, to be the produQ; of each tree, (though it might be ren- 
dered flill much greater by the very lead care and induffry in the cultivation 
of it,) within the fpace of twenty years, a fubfiftence might be raifed to the 
inhabitants, and a confiderable revenue to the proprietors of the lands, 
throughout an immenfe tra6l of country; the greatefl part of which, in its 
prefent (late, is little better than a barren waftc, and cannot pay one Angle 
anna to the Zimeendar or the government. That fnch an advantage might 
be derived from it, may be proved by the moft moderate calculation ; for, 
fuppoiing the trees to be fown at forty feet di (lance from each other, on each 
begah (about the third of an acre) might fland eight trees ; and, fuppofing the 
produfl of each tree to be only half a rupee, there would be four rupees of 
annual value on a begah of ground ; half of which going to the proprietor; 
it would thus give a far belter rent than the generality of the heft grounds 
in ihefe parts; and the.laboufcr would have a pruducc, ^Nilhout any other 
trouble than that of fowing the feed; and fencing the ground whilll the 
trees were young ; and that of annually gathering the flowers, and preparing 
the oil, when they arrive at their proper fize ; and they would probably begin 
to give a produce within lefs than ten years after the fowing. 

As this tree will yield nearly its ufual quantity of flowers and fruit in 
feafons when, for want of rain, every other crop fails ; if thus cultivated, it 

R r a w^ould 
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would afford the inhabitants a Aire and ceruin refource ; under the moA 
dreadful^ and what has hitherto been, to them, the moft deftruflive of all ca- 
lamities, famine. It is well known that the rice, and other forts of grain, 
which form the chief part of their fufteaance, require a confiderable degree 
of tnoifturc to bring them to perfeftion. An unufually dry feafon deftroys 
the harveft in thofe articles, and reduces the ryots in general to the utmoA 
mifery ; a predicament into which they could hardly fall, even in the fevcrcft 
dearth of grain, whilA they had plenty of the Aowers and fruit of the MdhwaK 
to depend upon. 

It may be here not improper to obferve, that Mr. Keir is now fowing a 
few acres with the feed of this ufeful tree, and means to fence it; which maVf 
perhaps in time, tempt others to follow (b good an examplct 


Chfitra^ Ramgur, July 6, 1745. 
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Of the method of DISTILLING, 

As practised by the Natives <u Chatra in Ramcur^ and in the other 
Provinces, perhaps, with hut little Variation. 

By ARCHIBALD KEIR, 

^^T^HE body of the ftill they ufe is a common^ large, unglazed, earthen 
* water jar, nearly globular, of about twenty-five inches diameter at 
the wideit part of it, and twenty-two inches deep to the neck, which neck 
rifes two inches more, and is eleven inches wide in the opening. Such, 
at leaft, was the fize of the one I meafured^ which they filled about a half 
with fomented Mdhwah^Jlotvers^ that fwam in the liquor to be difiillcd. 

The jar they placed in a furnace, not the moft artificial, though feem- 
tngly not ill adapted to give a great heat with but a very little fuel. I'his 
they made by digging a round hole in the ground, about twenty iiu hes 
wide, and full three feet deep; cutting an opening in the fiont, (loping 
down to the bottom, on the fides perpendicular, of about nine inches wide, 
and fifteen long, reckoning from the circle where the jar was 10 come, to 
ferve to throw in the wood at, and for a paflage to the air. On the fulo 
too they cut another fmall opening, of about lour inches by three; the 
jar, when placed, forming one fide of it, to ferve as a chimney fin- the fmokc 
to go out at. The bottom of the earth was rounded up like a cup. Having 
then placed the jar in this, as far as it would go down, they covered it aho\(', 
all round, with clay, except at the two openings, nil within about a fifth of 
its height; when their furnace was completed. 

r-i 
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In this way, I reckon there was a full third ofnhe Airfare of the body 
of the ftiJl, or jar, expoled to the flame, when the fire came to be lij^ted; 
and its bottom, not reaching to within two feet of where the fuel was, 
left a capacious hollow between them, whence the wood, that was (hort 
and dry, when lighted, being moflly converted into fliame, and circulating 
on fo great a furface of the ftill, gave a much Wronger heat than could 
elfe have been produced from fo very little fuel; a confideration well 
worth the attention of a manufa6iurcr, in our country more efpecially, 
where firing is fo dear. There indeed, and particularly as coal is ufed, it 
would be better, no doubt, to have a grate; and that the air fhould enter 
from below. As to tlie benefit refulting from the body of the flill being 
of earthen-ware, I am not quite fo clear in it. Yet, as lighter fubftances 
are well known to tranfmit heat more gradually and flowly than the more 
folid, fuch as metals, may not earthen vcflels, on this account, be lefs apt 
to burn their contents, fo as to communicate an empyreumatick tafte and 
fmell to the liquor that is diftilled, fo often, and fo juftly complained of, 
with us? At any rate, in this country, where pots are made fo cheap, I 
fhould think them greatly preferable, as, at leaft, much lefs expenfive than 
thofe which the gentlemen engaged in this manufa6lure moft commonly 
employ : though of this they are heft able to judge. 

Having thus made their furnace, ai^d placed the body of the dill in 
it, as above deferibed, they to this luted on, with moiflened clay, to its 
neck, at the opening, what they here call an adkur ; forming with it, at 
once, a cover for the body of the dill, with a fuilable perforation in it to 
let the vapour rife through, and the under part of the alembick. The 
adkur was made with two earthen pans, having round holes in their mid« 
dies, of about four inches diameter ; and, dieir boitomir being turned op* 
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pofitc the one to the other, they were cemented together with clay ; form- 
ing a neck of junftion thus of about three inches, with the fmall rifing 
on the upper pan. The lowermoft of thefe was more fhallow, and about 
eleven inches wide, fo as to cover exa6lly the opening at the neck of the 
jar, to which they luted it on with clay. Thp upper and oppofite of ihcfe 
was about four inches deep, and fourteen inches wide, with a ledge round 
its perforation in the middle, riling, as is already faid, from the inner fide 
of the neck, of about half an inch high, by which a gutter was formed to 
collcft the condenfed fpirit as it fell down ; and from this there was a hole 
in the pan to let it run olF by ; to wHich hole they occalionally luted on a 
fmall hollow bamboo, of about two feet and a half in length, to convey it 
to the receiver below. The upper pan had alfo another hole in it, of 
about an inch fquare, at near a quarter of its circumference from the one 
below juft fpoken of, that ferved to let off the water employed in cooling, as 
lhall be mentioned prefently. 

Their adkur being thus fitted to the jar, they completed the alcmbick by 
taking a copper-pot, fuch as we ufe in our kitchens, of about five inches 
deep, eight wide at the mouth, and ten at the bottom, which was rather 
flattifh; and turning its mouth downward, over the opening in the adkur, 
luted it down on the infide of the jar with clay. 

For their cooler they raifed a feat, clofe upon, and at the back part 
of, the furnace, about a foot higher than the bottom of the copper-pot. 
On this they placed a two or three gallon pot, with a round hole, of 
about half an inch in the fide of it; and to this hole, before they lighted 
their fire, they luted on a fhort tube of a like bore ; placing the pot, and 
direffing its fpout fo as that, when filled with water, it threw a conftant and 
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uniform ftream of it, from about a foot high, or near the center of the 
bottom of the copper-pot, where it was diffufed pretty completely over 
its whole furface; and the water falling down into the upper part of the pan 
of the adhurj it thence was conveyed through the fquarc hole, already men- 
tioned, by a trough luted on to it for that purpofe, to a cooling recevoir a 
few feet from the furnace; from which they took it up again to fupply the 
upper pot, as occaiion required. 

As their Hock of water, however, in this fort of circulation, was much 
fmaller than it feemingly ought to have been, being fcarcely more than 

fix or eight gallons, it too (bon became hot; yet, in fpite of this dif- 

« 

advantage, that fo eafily might have been remedied, and the (hortnefs of 
the conducing tube, which had nothing but the common air*to cool it, 
there ran a ftream of liquor from the fiill; and but very little vapour rifing 
from it 5 beyond any thing I had ever feeu from ftills of a much larger fize, 
fitted with a worm and cooler. In about three hours time, indeed, from their 
lighting of the fire, they drew off full fifteen bottles of fpirit; which is more, 
by a great deal, I believe, than could have been done in our way from a ftill 
of twice the dimenfions. 

The conveniences of a worm and cooler, which are no fmall expence 
eitlier, I have myfelf often experienced; and if tbefe could be avoided in 
fo fimple a way, thM might eafily be improved, the hints that are here of- 
fered may be of fome ufe. The thin metal head is certainly well adapted, 
I think, to tranfmit the heat to the water, which is conftantly renewed; 
and which, if cold, as it ought to be, muft abforb the (alleft poffible: 
whereas, in our way, the water being confined in a tub, that, from the na- 
ture of its porous fubftance, in a great degree rather retains than lets the 
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heats pafs away, it Toon accumulates in and becomes very hot ; and though 
renewed pretty often, never anfwers the purpofe of cooling the vapour in the 
worm fo expeditioudy and elFedually as is done by their more fimple and 
Icfs expenfive apparatus. In this country more efpeciallyj where labour 
and earthen-wares are fo cheap, for as many rupees^ and lefs, twenty furnaces 
with dills, and every thing belonging to them, independent of the copper- 
pots, might very well be ereded, that would yield above a hundred gallons of 
fpirits a day ; allowing each dill to be worked only twice. So very cheap, 
indeed is arrack here, to the great comfort of my miners, and of many 
thoughtlefs people bedde, that for one dngle peysa^ (not two farthings fieri ing,) 
they can get a whole cutcha-seer of it in the haiar^ or above a full English 
pint, and enough to make them completely intoxicated ; objeds often piain- 
ful to be feen. 

Of the fuperior excellence of metal in giving out heat from itfclf, and 
from vapour contained in it, we have a very clear proof, in what is daily 
performed on the cylinder of the dcain engine : for cold water being thrown 
on it when loaded, the cemtained vapour is condantly condenfed ; whence, 
on a vacuum being thus formed, and the weight of the atiBofphcre afting on 
the furface of the pidon, attached to the arm of the balance, it is made to 
defeend, and to raife the other arm that is fixed to the pump ; while this being 
fomewhat heavier, immediately finks again, which carries up the pidon, while 
the cylinder is again filled : and thus alternately by cooling and filling it, 
is the machine kept in motion ; the power exerted in railing the pump-arm 
being always in proportion to the diameter of the cylinder, or to the fur- 
face of the pidon, which is exa£ily fitted to it, and on which the predure 
ads. 
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The contrivance too, of having the under part of the alembick, where tlic 
condenfed vapour is collcfted, or upper part of what they call the adhur^ of 
earthen-ware, of fo great a thicknefs, and of courfe at fo great a diitance 
from the heat in the body of the ftill, is well imagined to keep the fpirits- the 
cooleft poflible, when collcfled and running off. 

By thus cooling and condenfing the vapour, likewife, fo fuddenly as it 
rifes, there is in a great meafure a conftant vacuum made, or as much as 
poflible can be ; but that both fleam rifes fader, and that water boils with 
much lefs heat, when the preflure is taken away from its furface, is an axiom 
m chymidry too well known to need any illudration ; it boiling in vacuum, 
when the heat is only ninety or ninety-five by Farenheit’s Thermometer, 
whereas in the open air, under the preffure of the atmofphere, it requires 
no lefs than that of two hundred and twelve ere it can be brought to the boil- 
ing point. 

I mud further obferve, that the fuperior excellence of condenfing the 
vapour fo cfleflually and fpeedily in the alembick to our method of doing 
it on a worm and cooler, is greatly on the fide of the former; both from 
the reafons I have already adduced, and bccaufe of the fmall dream of 
vapour that can be only forced into the worm, where it is condenfed gra- 
dually as it defeends ; but above all, from the nature of vapour itfclf, 
with refpeft to the heat contained in it, which of late has been proved, 
by the very ingenious Dr. Black, to be greater by far than, before his 
difcoveries, was imagined. For vapour he has (hown to be in the date 
of a new fluid, where water is diflblved by heat ; with the aflidance, per- 
haps, if 1 may be allowed a conjefture, of the air which it contains : and 
all fluids, as he has clearly demondrated, on their becoming fuch, abforb 
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a certain quantity of heat, which becomes what he very properly calls la- 
tent heat, it being heat not appearing either to the fenfes or to the thermo- 
meter while they remain in that liquid ftatc; but fhowing itfelf immediate- 
ly by its efFc£ts on whatever is near it, upon their changing their form from 
iluid to folid; as on water becoming ice, or metals fixing and the like. 
In the folution of falts, alfo there is an abforption of heat, as we daily ex- 
perience in the cooling of our liquors by difTolving falt-pctre in water; 
and this he has found to be the cafe with water itfelf, and other fluids, 
when pafTing into a ftatc of vapour by boiling. From the moft accu- 
rate and judicious experiments, indeed, he infers, and with the greateft 
appearance of truth, that the heat thus concealed in vapour raifed by 
boiling, from any given hulk of water, would be fully fuflRcient, if col- 
Icfted in a piece of iron of the like (ize, to make it perfcftly red hot. 
What then mu ft be the effeft of fo much heat, communicated in .our 
way of diftilling to the worm, and to the water in the tub, will be 
fulBcicntly evident from what has been faid, to prove, I think, that wc 
have hitherto employed a worfe and more defet^ivc method ilian wc 
might have done with refpe6l to cooling at leaft, both in the making of 
fpirits, and in other diftillations of the like kind, where a fimilar mode is 
adopted. 

The poor ignorant Indian^ indeed, while he with -wonder furveys the 
vaft apparatus of European diftillers, in their immenfe large ftills, worms, 
tubs, and expcnfive furnaces, and finds that fpirits thus made by them 
are more valued, and fell much dearer than his own, may very naturally 
conclude, and will have his competitors join with him in opinion, that 
this muft alone furely be owing to their better and more judicious man- 
ner of diftilling with all thofc ingenious and expenfive contrivances, 

S s a which 
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vhich he can no wife emulate; but in this, it would appear^ they are 
both equally miftaken; imputing the effe&s, which need not be contro- 
verted, perhaps, to a caufe from which they by no means proceed; the 
fuperiority of their fpirits, not at all arifing from the fuperior excel- 
lence of thefe ftills and furnaces, nor from their better mode of conduB- 
ing the diilillation in any refped ; but chiefly rather from their greater fltill 
and care in the right choice, and proper management, of the materials they 
employ in fermentation ; and above all, as I apprehend, from the vaft con-f 
venience they have in calks, by which, and from their abilities in point of 
flock, they are enabled, and do, in faB, in general, keep their fpirits for a 
certain time, whence they are mellowed, and improved furprizingly both in 
tafle and falubrity. 

With refpeB to the latter improvement, I mention it more particulars^ 
ly here ; and the more willingly alfo, as in general it feems to have been 
but too little attended to where a due attention to it might be of the 
greatefl ufe. For of all things that have been found grateful to the hu-. 
man palate, there was none ever ufed, 1 believe, more hurtful to the body, 
and to the nerves cfpecially, than freih drawn ardent fpirits ; and this 
owing evidently to the principle of inflammability, of which, with water, 
they are mollly made up, being then in a more loofe and detached 
Rate, lefs aflimilated with the other principles than it afterwards becomes 
with time. By time, indeed, it is gradually not only more aflimilated, 
but at length changes its nature altogether ; fo as to become, what was at 
firft fo pernicious, a benign, cooling liquor: when the fpirit is flrong, the 
change, it is true, goes on more flow and imperceptibly ; yet as a partial 
alteration is only wanted to mellow it for ufe, a few years keeping would 
be fuiBcient to anfwer the purpofe here ; and whether or no it could be 

poflible 
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poflible to prevent any other from being fold than that which had been kept 
a certain time, is well worth the confideration of the Legiflature, 

That the great noxious quality of frelh drawn fpirits is chiefly ow- 
ing to the caufe I have afligned, a little attention^ and comparing of 
the effefts that are uniformly produced by the principle of inflam- 
mability, wherever it is met with in a loofc and weakly combined 
(late, as it is in them, will eafily convince us of : whereas, when fully 
afflmilated either in fpirits, or with any other body, it becomes entirely 
inert, and ufeful, more or lefs, cither for food or phyfick, according to 
what it happens to be united with. Thus we find it in putrid animal 
fubftances, where it lately formed part of a healthy body, being now 
detached, or but weakly united with air, exhibiting a moll offenfive and 
pernicious poifon : though this abforbed again by a living plant, is pre- 
fently changed into good and wholcfome nourilhment ; to the vegetable 
immediately, and to any animal who may afterwards choofe to eat it. 
In like manner fulphur, which is a compound of this principle alone, 
united to a pure acid, the moll dellruBive to all animal and vegetable 
fubllances, yet, it being here perfe^ly inert alfo, may be taken into the 
body with fafecy; when, if loofened either by heat or by an alkaline fait 
uniting with the acid, its noxious quality is prefently made perceivable to 
whoever comes within its reach. 

Many other inftanccs of a like nature might eafily be added, and 
fome too more appofite, perhaps, than thofe I have here mentioned; 
but every one's own experience, with what I have already faid, will fu(H- 
ciently evince the propriety and utility of putting an entire Hop, if 
poflible, to the fale of what ought to be fo juilly prohibited; and this. 
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in its confcquences^ may even help to lead to other more efFe£tua 1 means 
of correfting, in a great meafure, the cruel abufe of fpirits in general, 
that has been long fo loudly and fo jiiHly complained of, amongft the 
foldiers, lower Euvopcan^, and our fervants in this counUy ; where the 
very worft, and, indeed, poifonous fort of them, is daily fold at fo very 
cheap a rate. 

All I need further add with refpeQ to diftillation, and on the fuperior 
advantages in the mode of conducing it here, to that we have been in ufe 
to employ for the raifing of fpirits, fimple waters, and the like, is only 
10 obferve, I have no fort of doubt but that the intelligent chymical ope- 
rators at home, if ever they fliould get a hint of it, will make no manner 
of fcruple to ufe it alfo, and to improve upon it greatly by a few ingenious 
contrivances, which their knowledge and experience will fo eafily fuggeft. 
The principles on which it feems founded, indeed, cfpecially with regard 
to their way of cooling, are fo ftriking and juft, that in many other diftil- 
lations befides thofe of fpirits and waters, they may be employed, I 
apprehend, with very great profit and advantage. I fhall now, however, 
confine inyfelf to mention only the benefit that may refult from a like 
procefs in the raifing of the finer aromaticks, while the heat contrived, 
as in our way, befides impeding the diftillation, muft, from its long 
aO-ion on fuch fubiilc bodies, probably injure them greatly in the 
clTcmial quality on which their excellence depends; and upon this very 
account I am apt to imagine that the greater quantity obtained, and 
the fuperior quality of the Oil of Roses made in this country, to 
that made from roses with us, is owing chiefly, if not entirely, to their 
better and more judicious manner of extrafting it here. For, with us, 
the Hill being made of metal, may, in the firft inftance, impart too great 

and 
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and too fudden a degree of heat ; and next^ the oil continuing fo long in 
the vapour, and that much compreffed, may, in fo delicate a fvibjefl, 
not only entirely altnod unite it with the water, fo as to render the re- 
paration impra&icable, but may at the fame time alter its cffence fo 
completely, as that it can no longer appear in the date it otherwife 
might have been found in, had the operation been better conduced, or 
in the way they do here. A very few trials, however, would much bet- 
ter certify this than all I can poflibly fay on the fubjcfl, or, in fa ft, 
than all the reafoning in the world. . Therefore, as to my own parti- 
cular opinion of the flavour and quality of the roses at home being 
equal, if not fuperior, to tliat of thofe in this country, I may be entirely 
filent. The rules and reafoning in chymiftry, though ferving greatly to 
enlarge and improve our underilanding, being what of themfclves can 
never be depended upon till confirmed by fafts and experiments ; where 
many things often turn out very different from what, from our beft 
and mod plaufible arguments, we had the greateft rcafon tp expeft. Or, 
il it fliould be found to be really true, what I have often heard affert- 
ed, by thofe, however, who had it only from others, but not of their own 
particular knowledge, that, in diftilliiig- their Oil of Roses at the places where 
they make it the beft, they ufe alfo, with their ruses^ savdal-wood^ and foine 
other aromaticks, no roses whatfoever, it is plain, could ever of ihcmfelves 
be made to afford a like o/ 7 , nor without fuch an addition as they employ. 
A circumftancc, by the bye, that might poflibly eafily be certified by fomc 
one of the many ingenious correfpondents of the Society, who may happen 
to refide where it is made: and a knowledge of the real truth of it would 
ccitainly be of ufe. 

Chatra, December 24, 1786. 
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A METHOD OF CALCULATING the MOON’S PARALLAXES 
IN LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

Bv Ma. REUBEN BURROW. 

I M the Nautical Almanack for 1781, among other problems publifhcd 
by authority of the Board of Longitude^ there is one for calculating 
the place of the Nonagefimal Degree ; which is exprefsly recommended to 
Aftronomers as ^ fuperior to all other methods for calculating cclipfes of 
the Sun and occultations of the Stars/* Now, as a confiderable part of that 
method is erroneous, and particularly in fouth latitudes, and between 
the Tropics, (which include the moft of India,) the error may therefore be 
of confequence ; and the more fo, as it is publifhed under the fanElion of 
Dr. , Masks LYME, the Allronomer Royal. 1 have, therefore, taken the 
liberty of giving (he following rule to fupply its place; and, in imitation 
of the methods of the Hindoos, have endeavoured to exprefs it fo plainly, 
that any perfon may calculate by it without knowing much of the fub- 

jea. 


PROBLEM. 

Given the apparent time at any given place; to find the longitude 
and altitude of the nonagefimal degree, and alfo the parallaxes in latitude 
and longitude. 

1. Turn the difference of longitude from Greenwich into time, and add 
it to the apparent time, if the place be to the weft of Greenwich; but 

fubtraCt 
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fubtraft if the place be to the caft, and the fum, or remainder, will be the 
apparent time at Greenwich, 

2. To this time calculate the fun*s right afccnfion in time, and add it to 
the apparent time at the given place; the fum is the right afeenhon of the 
meridian in time* 

3. From the latitude of the place by obfervation, fubtraft the corrcQion 
taken from page LXXV of Mayer's Tables; the remainder is the latitude 
in the fpheroid. 

4* Call the right afeention of the meridian in degrees AK ; and^ if the right 
afccnfion of the meridian 

00 o 

r 00 and 90 -j then, in rAR+ r but in 

Be between 4 90 and 270 > North < 270— AR j 5 °“^ 

L 270 and 360 J Latitude. I AR— > 270 3 ' L Latitude. 

5. Let half the fum of the colatitude of the place and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic be called C ; and half their difference D ; then add the fccani 
of C, the cofine of D, and the cotangent of half A, together: the fum 
(rejefling twice radius) is the tangent of an arc M ; then add the cofe- 
cant of C, the fine of D, and the cotangent of half A, together; the 
fum (rejefting twice radius) is the tangent of an arc N : then if the co- 
latitude of the place be greater than the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
fum of M and N is an angle, whofc complement call B ; but, if the co- 
ladtude be lefs than the obliquity, let the complement of the difference 
of M and N be called B. 
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6 . Add the fecant of B, the fine of A, and the cofine of the latitude of 
the placCj together; the fum (rejecting twice radius) is the fine of the altU 
tude of the nonagefimal degree. 


7. Add the tangent of the latitude to the tangent of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; the fum is the fine of an angle, which call X. 


Sb When the right afeenfion of the meridian i'i 


Between 


e 

r 360— “X and 90*1 

J 9oandj8o-fXi 

] 180 


Cc:^ 

'I 


X and 90 

, i XT i » V 9® andiSo— X , _ - 

180-fX and 270 ^ i ^180— X and 270“^ * ^ 

1^2 70 and 360— Xj L© J 270 and X J 


in 

S. 

Lat. 



of the nonagefimal degree. 


9. Add the moon’s latitude to go^ when it is of a contrary name to the 
latitude of the place ; but fubtraQ it from 90® when it is of the fame name ; 
the fum or remainder, is the moon’s polar diftance : alfo take the difference 
between the moon’s longitude and the longitude of the nonagefimal de- 
gree ; which difference call P : alfo let half the fum of the moon s polar 
diftance and altitude of the nonagefimal degree be called Q; and half their 
difference, R. 

10. Add the fecant of Q, the cofine of R, and the cotangent of half 
P, together; the fum is the tangent of an arc m : alfo add the cofecant of Q, 
the fine of R, and the cotangent of half P, together; the fum is the tangent 
of an arc n. 

11. If the altitude of the nonagefimal degree be greater than the 

moon’s 
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moon's polar diftance» take the fum of the arcs m and n for the paralla3ic 
angle; but if it be lefs, take their difference. 

12. Add the cofecant of the paralla&ic angle, the fine of P, and the fine 
of the altitude of the nonagcfimal degree, together; the fum (rcjcQing tixice 
radius) is the fine of the moon's true zenith diflance. 

13. To the fine of the moon's true zenith diflance add the logarithm of 
the horizontal parallax ; the fum (rejeEling radius) is the logarithm of the 
parallax in altitude nearly; add the parallax, thus found, to the true zenith 
diflance, and the fum will be the corre6led zenith diflance. 

14. Add the fine of the correEled zenith diflance, the cofine of the 
paralla6lic angle, and the logarithm of the horizontal parallax, together; 
the fum (rejefting twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in la- 
titude. 

15. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude, the tangent of 
the parallaBic angle, and the fccant of the moon's latitude, together; 
the fum (rcje6iing twice radius) is die logarithm of the parallax in lon- 
gitude. 


EXAMPLE. 

" What is the altitude and longitude of the nonagefimal degree at Lud^ 
low^ whofc lat. is 5a® 23' north, and longitude oh. 11m. weft of Greenwich^ 
7th February, 1778, at toh, 56' 11'' app. time, being the time of an occulta- 
tion of jiA geminorum." 


Tt2 


Not 
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Not having the Almanack for tyjS, I ihall aflume the moon's latitude to 
be o®. 51' S. and her longitude 91®. 57'. 


I II 

to 56 11 ap. time 
oil o diff. long. 


SI 

10 


/ II 

27 14 0 AR 
56 11 


11 


7 11 ap. t. Greenu'ich 8 23 25 AR of meridian 


« t 

52 23 latitude, 
o 14 correftion. 


o 

125 51 i5 = AR 
270 


52 9 reduced Jar. 

37 51 colat. 


144 8 45 = 


18 55 half colat. 
11 44 half obliq. 


tang, of latitude 
tang, of obliquity 

Sine of 34®.i8'=:X 


C S= 30 39 

fecant 

10.06535 

cofecant 

10.29261 

D = 7 11 

CO fine 

999658 

fine 

9.09706 

■ A = 72 4 

cotan. 

9*6‘005 

cotan. 

9-5>oo5 

M = 20 28 1 

N = 4 32 1 

tan. M. 

9-57‘98 

tan. N. 

8.89972 


10.11319 

9.63761 

9.75080 


25 o A=:i 44. 9 fin. 9.76765 

B z= 65 o I.at. 52. 9 cof. 9 78788 

180 o B 65 o fee. 10.37405 

115 o long, nonagcfimal degree. 

Altitude of do. 58 15 S. 9.92958 

o t 

half D polar di ft. = 45 26 
half alt. non. deg. =29 8 


Q = 74 34 fecant 
R = i6 18 cofine 
■ P = 11 32 cotan. 

10.57493 

9.9821 8 
ia69025 

cofecant 

fine 

cotan. 

>0.01595 

9.44819 

10.69025 

m = 86 46 
n = 54 58 

tan m 

11.24736 

tan. n 

>0-1 5439 


paralla£iic 
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paralla£iic angle =:=3i 48 cofecam 10.27823 


alt non* degree 5^ »5 - 

fine 

9-9*958 

p— *3 3 “ 

fine 

9-59*77 

moon's true zen. d. 39 11 -> 

fine 

9.80058 

horizon* parallax 3488 - 

log. 

3-54*58 

par. in alt. nearly 2204 - 

log. 

3-343»6 

correfted zen. dift. 39 47 44 

fine 

9.80628 

hor. par. 

log. 

3-54*58 

parallaQic angle 

cofine 

9.02936 

parallax in latitude— 1898 - 

log. 

3.27822 

paralla£;lic angle 

tangent 9 79241 

moon's latitude 051 

fecant 

10.00023 

parallax in long. 1177 

log. 

3.07086 


When the moon is very near the ecliptic, as in eclipfes, the following me- 
thod will be nearly exa6l. 

1. Add the coline of the altitude of the nonagcfimal degree to the loga- 
rithm of the horizontal parallax ; the fum (rejeQing radius) is the logarithm 
of the ^ rail ax of latitude nearly: Add this parallax to the complement of 
the altitude of the nonagcfimal degree, and call the fum the complement of 
the altitude of the nonagcfimal degree correfted. 

2. Add the cofecant of the complement of the altitude of the nonagc- 
fimal degree; the fine of the complement of the altitude of the nonage- 

fimal 
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fimal degree correEled, and the logarithm of the parallax of latitude nearly, 
together; the fum (rejeSing twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in 
latitude correded. 

3. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude correfted; the fine of P, 
and the tangent of the altitude of the nonagefimal degree, together; the fum 
(rejecting twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in longitude. 

Scholium. The method of applying the parallaxes ufually given requires 
no other corre6lion than the following. When the pole of the ecliptic of 
the fame name as the latitude is under the horizon, to the cotangent of the 
altitude of the nonagefimal degree add the cotangent of the moon's latitude ; 
the fum is the cofinc of an angle ; which added to, and fubtraBed from, the 
longitude of nonagefimal degree, gives two longitudes, between which the 
moon's latitude of a contrary name to the elevated pole is to be increafed 
for the apparent latitude; but beyond thofe longitudes the moon's true lati- 
tude is to be increafed by the parallax in latitude to have the apparent lati- 
tude. 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS ON the ARTIFICIAL HORIZONS, &c. 

By AfJt. REVBEir BURROW'. 


utility of a perfefi horizon^ and the liablencfs of quickfilver to 
be diilurbed by the lead wind, have induced numbers of people to 
invent artificial horizons of different kinds, and many of them very com- 
plicated. Some time ago, having occafion to determine the htuation of feve- 
ral places by aftronomical obfervations, and there being no agronomical 
quadrant belonging to the company in the fettlement, 1 was under a nc- 
ceflity of determining the latitudes by a fextant; and that at a time when 
the fun pafTed fo near the zenith as to make it impoHible to get meridian 
altitudes: 1 therefore colleded all the different artificial horizons and 
glafs roofs, and other contrivances, for that purpofe I could meet with ; but, 
though they appeared correft, the refults were very erroneous. I examined 
them by bringing the two limbs of the fun, feen by dire6l vifion, to touch 
apparently in the lelefcope of a fcxlant, and then obferved the reflefiled 
images in quickfilver, which Hill appeared to touch as before; but, on 
examining the rcHe6icd images in the reft of the artificial horizons, none of 
them appeared to touch; and the error in many was very confidcrable. 
I tried a number of other methods with little fuccefs, as they were 
moftly combinations of glaffes. At laft, accidentally hearing fome officers 
fpcaking of •• Tents that would neither turn fun nor rain,” I confidered 
that the rays of the fun would pafs through cloth unrefrafted, and in 

confcqucncr 
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confequence of this idea I applied fome thin mofquita^ curtain as a covering 
to the quickfilver, and found it efFeftually excluded the wind and admitted 
the fun; and what is of equal confequence in this country, it totally kept 
away thofc minXite infefts that difturb the furface of the quickfilver in ob- 
ferving : in fhort, it formed fo complete a horizon, that I could not before 
have hoped for any thing fo perfeft ; and it is equally applicable to the fun 
and (lars. 

For taking very great or very fmall elevations of the fun, (which with the 
common horizon fextants are impra6l;icable in the direfi method,) a poliflied 
metalline inflrument might be made in the form of part of a hollow obtulc 
cone: this might have its axis fet perpendicular to the horizon at any time 
hj means of screws in a variety of methods ; and obfervations might be made 
by it with great exadnefs. 

In finding the latitude, when meridian obfervations cannot be taken, 
either there is an opportunity of taking altitudes on both fides of the meri- 
dian, or not : when there is not, the bed method is to calculate the latitude 
from two altitudes and the time between, exa61Jy by fpherical trigonometry, 
(firft corre£ling the declination to the beginning and end of each interval) as 
the approximating methods of Dowes, and others, are totally infufficient. 
When obfervations can be taken both before and after noon, it is beft to 
take a number of altitudes in both, and then make out the equal altitudes by 
proportion ; then having found the true time of noon by the ufual method, 
corre£i the two intervals and the declination to each time, and the latitude 
may be found as follows. 

* A kind of illk gauze, as clofe as book-muHin, and perfe^Iy tranfparent. It is to be ftretched 
over a hoop, which ftaads without touching the vcfiel conuiaing the mercuiy. 
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Add the cosine of the angle from noon^ to the cotangent of the declination; 
the sum is the cotangent of an arch A. 

Add the sine of the sine of the altitude^ and the arithmetical complement 
of the sine of the decimation^ together ; the sum is the cosine of an arch B. 

Then the sum or difference of A and B is the latitude. 

As every Gngle altitude gives an independent latitude, it is evident the 
latitude may be thus found to great exafinefs. 

An indrument might eafily be contrived to mcafurc the fun's angle of 
pofition to great exa6lners, from whence the latitude might readily be 
deduced; a fmall addition to the common theodolite would be fufficient. 
The variation of the azimuth near the meridian may alfo be advaniageounv 
applied for the fame purpofe. 


VoL. 1. 
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DEMONSTRATION of a THEOREM concerning the INTERSEC^ 
TIONS of CURFES.^^By Klvbes Burrow, Esq. 

I N Stone’s Mathematical Didionary is the following paragraph: “ Two 
** geometrical lines of any order will cut one another in as many points 
** as the number exprefles, which is produced by the multiplication of the 
two numbers exprefling thofe orders:” And Mr. Braikonridge, in 
the preface to his Exercitalio Geometrica de descriptione Curvamm, fays, 
” Mr. George Campbell, now Clerk of the Stores at ff^ooltvichy has got 
a neat demonftration of the fame, which I hope he will publifh.” As it 
does not appear that Campbell ever publilhed any thing, except a paper 
on the roots of equations, and a ftnall treatife on the plagiarifms of 
Maclaurin, it is very probable his demonllration is loll, and therefore ir 
may not be improper to publifh the following. 

The equation of a line of the firft order has one root, or function 
the abfeifs, for the ordinate; of the fecond order, two; and fo on. 

In equations for two right lines, the roots may fo vary and accommodate 
chemfelves^to each other, that the quantities exprefling the ordinates may be 
equal ; and as there is only one cafe where this can happen, therefore two 
right lines can only interfe^I in one point. 

If a line of the firfl order be compared with a line of the fecond, or 
an equation of one root with an equation of two ; the root of the Erfl, 
and a fingle root of the fecond, may fo vary as to become equal to each 
other, or to form an interfcQion. By the fame reafon, the fingle root of 

the 
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the firft, and the remaining root of the fecond, may each fo vary as to become 
equals or 10 form another interle£lion; and therefore a right line cuts a line 
of the fecond order in two points. 

J.V 

If a line of the firft order be compared with a line of the n order, it is 
alfo evident that the fingle root of the firft line may in the fame manner be 
fo varied with each of the n roots of the fecond line as to become equal; 
and therefore a right line may cut a line of the n order in n points. 

Let a line of the m or.der be now compared with a line of the order n ; 
then as each fingle root of the firft line may become equal, in the fame 
manner, to every root in the fecond, it therefore follows, that for every unit 
in m there may be n interfe£iions; and as there arc m units, there confe- 
quently will be mn inter fedions. 

The fame method may be applied to the determination of the points, 
line, and furfaces, that arife from the interfeQions of lines, furfaccs, and 
fblids; by confidering that the number of times that p may be taken from 
m, and 7 at the fame time from n, will bezrm.m — 1 p, X”*"— i..,q 
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XVII. 

TJIE PROCESS OF MAKING ATTAR, 

Or essential OIL of ROSES. 

By lieutenant COLONEL POLIER. 

T he attar is obtained from the rofes by fimple diftillation, and the 
following is the mode in which I have made it. A quantity of frefh 
rofes (for example, forty pounds) are put in a Rill with fixty pounds of 
water, the rofes being left as they arc with their calyxes, but with the 
(lenis cut clofe. The mafs is then well mixed together with the hands, and. 
a gentle fire is made under the flill. When the water begins to grow hot, 
and fumes to rife, the cap of the Rill is put on, and the pipe fixed: the 
chinks are then well luted with paRe, and cold water put on the rd'rigc- 
ratory at top. The receiver is alfo adapted at the end of the pipe ; and the 
fire IS continued under die Rill, neither too violent nor too weak. When 
the impregnated water begins to come over, and the Rill is very hot, the 
fire is leffcncd by gentle degrees, and the diRillation continued till thirty 
pounds of w'ater arc come over, which is generally done in about four or 
live hours. This role-water is to be poured again on a frcRi quantity 
{forty pounds) of rofes, and from fifteen to twenty pounds of water are to be 
drawn by diRillation, following the fame procefs as before. The rofe-wa- 
icr thus made and cohobated, will be found, if the rofes were good and 
trcRi, and the diRallation carefully performed, highly feented with the 
roles. It is then poured into pans either of carthen-warc or of tinned 
metal, and left expofed to the frelh air for the night. The attar or 
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essence will be found in the morning congealed^ and fwimming on the top 
of the water. This is to be carefully feparated, and colledlcd^ either with a 
thin fhell or a fkimmer, and poured into a vial. When a certain quantity 
has thus been obtained, the water and feces mull be feparated from the 
clear cflcnce, which, with refpeft to the firft, will not be difficult to do, as 
the effence congeals with a flight cold, and the water may then be made 
to run off. If, aftej that, the effence is kept fluid by heat, the feces will fub- 
fide, and may be feparated ; but, if the operation has been neatly perform- 
ed, thefe will be little or none. The ^ces are as highly perfumed as the 
effence, and muff be kept after as much of the effence has been fldm- 
med from the rofe-water as could be. The remaining water fhould be 
ufed for frefh diilillations, inftead of common water; at lead as fai as it 
will go. 

The above is the whole procefs of making genuine attar of rofes. But, 
as the rofes of this country give but a very fmall quantity of effence, and it 
is in high elleem, various ways have been thought of to augment the 
quantity, though at the expcncc of the quality. Jn this country it is 
ufual to add to the rofes, put in the Hill, a quantity of fandal-wood 

rafpings, fome more, fomc lefs, (from one to five tohihs^ or half ounces.) The 
fcindal contains a deal of cffeiitial oil, which comes over freely in ‘the 
common diftillation, and mixing with tlie rofe-water and effence, becomes 
flrongly impregnated with their perfume. The impofition, however, cannot 
be concealed ; the cffeniial oil of fandal will not congeal in common cold ; 
and its fmcll cannot be kept under, but will be apparent and predominate, 
in Ipitc of every art. In Cashemire they feldom ufe fandal to adulterate the 
attain but I have been informed, to cncreafe the quantity, they diUill with 
ihe roles a fweet-feented grafs, which does not communicate any unplea- 

fluit 
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fant fcenr» and gives the altar a high clear green colour. This cfTunce alfo 
does not congeal in a flight cold as that of rofes. 

Many other ways of adulteration have been prafiifed, but all fo grofs and 
palpable that I (hall fay nothing of them. 

The quantity of clTential oil to be obtained from the jfofcs, is very preca- 
rious and uncertain, as it depends not only on the {kill of the diflitler, but 
alfo on the quality of the rofes, an^the favourablenefs of the fcafon. Even 
in Europe, where the chemifts are fo perfeft in their bufincfs, fomc, as Ta- 
CiiENi us, obtained only half an ounce of oil from one hundred pounds of 
rofes. Hamberg obtained one ounce from the fame quantity ; and Hoffman 
above two ounces. (N. B. the rofes in thofe inftances were flripped of 
their calyxes, and only the leaves ufed.) In this country nothing like either 
can be had ; and to obtain four mashas (about one drachm and a half) from 
eighty pounds, which dedu6ling the calyxes, comes to fomething lefs than 
three drachms per hundred pounds of rofe-leaves, the feafon muft be very 
favourable, and the operation carefully performed. 

In the prefent year, 1787, I had only fixtecn tolahs of attar from fifty- 
four maunds, twenty-three seers, of rofes, produced from a field of thirty- 
three bif^gahs, or eleven English acres ; which comes to about two drachms 
per hundred pounds. The colour of the attar of rofes is no criterion of it s 
goodnefs, quality, or country. I have had, this year, attar of a fine eme- 
rald green, of a bright yellow, and of a reddifh hue, from the fame ground, 
and obtained by the fame procefs, only of rofes colleQcd at different 
days. 
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The calyxes do not in any fhape diminifh the quality of the attar, nor 
impart any green colour to it ; though^ perhaps they may augment the quan- 
tity ; but the trouble neceflary to ftrip tb'‘»« and ought to, prevent its 
being ever put in pra&ice. 

% 

Lucknow^ May^ ^7^7* 
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By *V;. ^L4i DOSuiLD, nilh a Specimpn of GOLD* 

T H E country of Liwovs^ on the Iflanci of fiumatra^ immediately 
contiguous to the prclidency of Fori Marlbrough, and between ftven- 
ty and eighty miles inland, produces the iined gold and gold-duft on that 
ifland. The Limong gold merchants repair annually to Marlhro7ighy for 
the purchafe of opium ^ and fuch other articles as they may be in want of ; 
in exchange for which they give gold of fo pure a nature as to contain 
little or no alloy. The gold is found fometimes in dull, and often lodg- 
ed in a very harS (lone. It is of a whitilh colour, and refembles that in 
which the veins run in the gold mines of Tiltil in Chilu The gold 
is extrafted by beating the compound mafs in order to difengage it from the 
ftone, which flies off in fplinters, and leaves the gold cleared of it. 
This is the mode tiled by a rude people ; by which a part of the gold 
nuift be loft in the fplinters of the Hone, which fly off in beating the mafs. 
I’hey arc totally ignorant of the advantage of grinding it to a grofs pow- 
der, mixing it with quickfilver, and feparating the earthen and ftony 
particles from thofc of the gold, by the a6lion of a ftream of water on 
this pafte, carrying off the former, and leaving the latter precipitated to 
the bottom by their greater weight. They are almoft entirely ignorant of 
the principles of affaying and amalgamation, but are extremely expert in 
feparating particles of foreign metals from gold-duft, by a very fuperior 
acutenefs of vifion, no doubt arifing from experience, and not a peculiar 
gift. They have people among them who are gold-cleaners by occupa- 
tion. The gold is found in a fpecies of earth compofed of a clayifh-red 
loam. On digging the earth, it is found to confift of ftrata (under the 
loam of the furface, commonly called foil} of irregular-fhapcd ftones 
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of a mouldering nature, mixed with a red clay, and hard pebbles mixed 
with a pale red clay, of a more denfe confiflency than that of the firft 
flratum. The firll ftratum extends to a depth of three feet and a half, and 
the fecond to fomewhat lefs. The confiftency under ihefe ilrata is formed 
of cither hard rock, or of gravel nearly approaching to it. The gold is 
found mixed with a ftone of a hard nature, and capable of fuftaining a 
polini. It is found near the furface, and generally in a foil freeft from folid 
rock. 

The merchants, who bring the gold for falc, are not ihcmfelves the 
finders or gatherers of it, but receive it, for mcrchandife, from the Malays 
inhabiting the interior part of the country. The native indolence of the 
Malay difpofition prevents them from colle6ling more than is fufficient 
to fupply the few and fimple wants of a race of men, as yet, unenlighten- 
ed by civilization and fcience, and ignorant of the full extent of the ad- 
vantages of the country inhabited by them. We have not, to this hour, 
explored a country, which, we have reafon to fuppofe, produces more, 
or as much gold as either Peru or Mexico, This may be attributed 
partly to the difficulties incident to the undertaking, and partly to a 
want of curiofiiy, that, indulged, might have been produftive of great 
national and private advantages. The roads leading to this golden 
country are almofi impervious j affording only a fcanty path to a fingle 
traveller, where whole nights muft be paffed in the open air, expofed to 
the malignant influence of a hoftilc climate, in a country' infefted by the 
mod ferocious wild beads. Thefe are circumdances that have hitherto 
checked curiofity ; but pcrfcvcrance and contrived precaution will furmount 
the obdaclcs they fumifh, and Inch difeoveries might be made, as would 
amply compenfate for the difficulties leading to them. The gohU 
VoL. I. X X merchants 
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merchants come from the neighbouring and Icfs rich countries^ give us 
fuch accounu of the facility of procuring gold as border nearly on the mar- 
vellous, and would be altogether incredible, if great quantities of that metal 
produced by them did not, in a great meafurc, evince the certainty of their 
accounts. I have feen an imperfect chart of a part of the interior country, 
made by an intelligent native, on the fcale of the rate of his walking, and 
from the refpe 6 livc fituaiions of the fun in regard to his pofition. It contain- 
ed a chain of what he called Gold Mines, extending in latitude, nearly, not 
much lefs than three degrees. This chart is in the poflcflioii of Mr. Miller 
of the council of Fort Marlbrough^ who did me ihe favour of explaining it. 
i\fter making allowances for the licence of a traveller. Tome credit may be 
given to this chart, more efpecially, as we are well aifured that that part 
of Sumatra produces large (piaiuities of fine gold. The refult of the whole 
is, that it would be a very laudable objeft to explore ihofe rich countries, 
and to eftabhfh the working of gold-mines in them, as it could be done under 
a certain profpeft of advantage. The expcncc arifing from clearing the 
country, procuring intelligence, making roads, eitablifhing and forming poda 
of communication, and of employing profeifional men, would, undoubtedly, 
be at firft very confiderable, but the refuliing advantages would defray ihefe, 
and render it a matter of furprife, that a meafure attended with fuch obvious 
utility had not been adopted at an earlier period. 

It is more than probable, that Sumatra muft have been the Opluro^ Solo. 
MON *5 time. This conjcf:lurc derives no fmall force from the word ophir’s 
being really a Malay fubflantive of a compound fenfe, fignifying a mountain 
containing gold. The natives have no oral or written tradition on the fub- 
jcQ, excepting, that the ifland has in former times affoi dc.l gold for exporta- 
tion : whether to the eaftward or weflward, remains an uncertainty. We 

have 
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have crrtain accounts that the velTels that imported this article were long 
detained, or did not return in much lefs than a year. It is therefore proba- 
ble that they wintered, during the violence of the SW. monfoon, either at 
Ceylon^ or on the NE. coaft, and compleated their voyages during the mo- 
derate part of the other monfoon. 
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XVIII. 

On the literature of the HINDUS, 

FROM THE SANSCRIT, 

Communicated by GOVERDHAN CAUL, 

With a short Commentary, 

THE TEXT. 

HERE are eighteen F'idyd's, or parts of true knowledge^ and fome 
branches of knowledge falsely so called; of both which a fliort ac- 
count fhall here be exhibited. 

The firft four are the immortal Vida's^ evidently revealed by God; which 
are entitled, in one compound word, Rtgyajuhsdmdt'harva, or in feparate 
words, Rich, Yajush, Sdman, and AVharvan. The Rigveda confiRs of fve 
fc&ions ; the Yajurvida, of eighty-six; the Sdmaveda, of a thousand; and 
the At'harvavida, of nine ; with eleven hundred sddha's^ or branches, in 
various divifions and fubdivifions. The Veda's in truth are infinite ; but were 
reduced by Vya'sa to this number and order : the principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in a methodical arrangement ; and 
in fourth is a fyftem of divine ordinances. 

From thefe are deduced the four Upavedas, namely, Ayush^ Gdndharvn^ 
Dhanusht and St'hdpatya ; the firft of which, or Ayurveda^ was delivered to 
mankind by Brahma', Indra, Dhanwantari, and other deities; 
and comprizes the theory of diforders and medicines, with the praQical 
methods of curing difeafes. The fecond, or mufick, was invented and ex- 
plained by Bharata: it is chiefly ufeful in raifing the mind hy devotion 

to 
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to the felicity of the Divine Nature. The third Upaveda was compofed by 
ViswAMiTRA on the fabrication and ufe of arms and implements handled 
in war by the tribe of Cshalriya*s. VIS^vACARMAN revealed fourth in 
various treatifes on sixty four mechanical arts, for the improvement of fuch 
as excrcife them. 

Six An^a'St or bodies of learnmg, are alfo derived from the fame 
fource: their names are Sieshd, Calpa, Vydearanay Ch'handa^, Jydthh, 
and Niructi. The first was written by Pa'nini, an infpired faint, on 
the pronunciation of vocal founds : the second contains a detail of religious 
afcls and ceremonies from the firft to the laft; and from the branches of 
thefe works a variety of rules have been framed by A's'wala'yan a, and 
others. The thirds or the grammar, entitled Pamniya^ confiHing of et^ht 
lc 61 ures or chapters, (Friddhirddaij, and fo forth,) was the produQion 
of three Rtshi^s, or holy men, and teaches the proper diferiminations of 
words in conftruftion ; but other Icfs abftnife grammars, compiled merely 
for popular ufe, are not confide red as Anita's, The fourth, or prosody, was 
taught by a JMuni ^ named Pin gala, and treats of charms and incantations, 
in verfes aptly framed and varioufly meafured; fuch as the Cdyatri, and 
a thoufand others. Astronomy is the ffth of the Veddnga's, as it was deli- 
vered by Su'rya, and other divine perfons: it is neceffary in calculations 
of time. The sixths or Niructi, was compofed by Ya'sca (fo is the manu- 
feript; but, perhaps, it Ihould be Vya'sa) on the fignification of difficult 
words and phrafes in the Vida*s. 

Laflly, there are four Updngas, called Putdna, Nydya, Mimdnsd, and 
Dherma sdstra. Eighteen Purdna's, that of Brahma, and the reft, were 
compofed by Vya'sa for the inftruflion and entertainment of mankind in 

pcncrah 
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general. Nydya is derived from the root 7 ?/, to acquire or apprehend ; and^ 
in this fenfe^ the books on apprehension^ reasonings and judgment ^ are call* 
ed Nydya. The principal ofthefe are the work of Gautama, in Jive chap-« 
ters, and that of Cana'oa, in ten; both teaching the meaning of facred 
texts, the difference between juft and unjuft, right and wrong, and the 
principles of knowledge, all arranged under twenty^three heads. Mtmdnsd 
is alfo twofold; both ihowing what slBs are pure or impure, what obje6ls 
are to be deftred or avoided, and by what means the foul may afeend to 
the Firft Principle. The former^ or Carma Mimdnsds comprized in twelve 
chapters, was written by Jaimini, and difeufles queftions of moral 
duties and law. Next follows the Updsand Cdnda in four leQures, 
(Samarshana and the reft,) containing a furvey of Religious Duties; to 
which part belong the rules of Sa^ndilya, and others, on devotion and 
duty to God. Such are the contents of the Purvus or formers Mtmdnsd. 
The Uttaros or latter, abounding in queftions on the Divine Nature and 
other fublime fpeculations, was compofed by Vya'sa, in four chapters 
and sixteen feQions ; it may be confidered as the brain and fpring of all 
the Anga's : it expofes the heretical opinions of Ra'ma'nuja, Ma'dhwa, 
Vallabha, and other fophifts; and, in a manner fuited to the compre- 
hcnfion of adepts, it treats on the true nature of Gane'sa, Bha'scara, 
or the Sun, Ni'lacanta, LacshmP, and other forms of One Divine 
Being. A fimilar work was written by S'ri' s'ancara, demonftrating the 
rupreme power, goodnefs, and eternity of God. 

The Body of Law, called confifts of eighteen books, each divid- 

ed under three general heads, the duties of religion, the adminiftration of 
justice, and the punifliment or expiation of crimes. They were delivered, for 

the 
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the inftruftion of the human fpccics, by Menu, and other facred perfon* 
ages. 

As to cthkks^ the Feda's contain all that relates to the duties of kings ; 
the Ptirdna's, what belongs to the relation of hulband and wife; and 
the duties of friendlhip and fociety (which complete the triple divifion) are 
taught fuccinftly in both : this double divifion of AngeCs and Updnga's may 
be confidered as denoting the double benefit arifing from them in theorif 
and practice. 

The Bhdrata and Rdmdyana, which are both epick poems^ comprize tlic 
moft valuable pan of ancient hiftory. 

For the information of the lower clalfcs in religious knowledge, the 
Pdsitpata, the Panchardtra^ and other works, fit for nightly meditation, 
were compofed by Siva, and others, in an hundred and ninety-two parts 
on different fubjefib. 

What follow are not really divine, but contain infinite contradic- 
tions. Sdnehya is twofold, that with Is'wara and that without Is'wa- 
RA. The former is entitled Pdtavjala in one chapter of four fetlions, and 
is ufeful in removing doubts by pious contemplation; the second^ or Cd- 
pila^ is in fix chapters on the produfiiion of all things by the union of 
pRACRiTi, or nature^ and Purusha, or the male: it comprizes 
alfo, in eight parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the invifible power, 
and other topicks. Both thefe works contain a lludied and accurate 
€numeration of natural bodies and tbeir principles; whence this pbiioiv). 

pfiy 
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pby is named Sdnchyn. Others hold, that it was fo called from its reckon^ 
vig three sorts of pam. 

The Mmdusd, therefore, is in two parts, the Nydya in two^ and the 
Sdnehya in two; and thefe six fchools comprehend all the do6brine of 
the Theifts. 

Laft of all appears a work written by Buddha, and there arc alfo 
six athciftical fyftems of philofophy, entitled Ydgdchdra, Saudhdnta, 
J^aiHidsIiica, Mddhyamira, Digamhara^ and Chdrvdc ; all full of indeter- 
minate phrafes, errors in (enfc, confulion between di(lin6l qualities, in- 
comprehenfible notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deftru6live 
of natural equality, containing a jumble of aj^eifm and ethicks ; dillri- 
buted, like our orthodox books, into a number of feEiions, which omit 
what ought to be expreffed, and exprefs what ought to be omitted ; abound- 
ing in falfe propofuions, idle propofitions, impertinent propofitions. Some 
alTert, that the heterodox fchools have no Updnga*s ; others, that they 
have fix jlngas^ and as many Sdnga's, or bodies, and other appendices, 

ff 

Such is the analyfis of univerfal knowledge, practical and speculative. 

THE COMMENTARY. 

'I'his firft chapter of a rare Sanscrit book, entitled fldyddersa, or a 
Hew of Learning, is written in fo clofe and concife a ftyle, that fome parts 
of it arc very obfeure, and the whole requires an explanation. From the 
beginning of it we learn that the Fidas are confidered by the Hindus as 
the fountain of all knowledge, human and divine; whence the verfes of 

them 
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them are faid in the Gita to be the leaves of that holy tree, to which the • 
Almighty himfclf is compared : 

urdhtva mulam adhah iddiam aiwatCham prdhHravjjaijam 
ch'kanddnsi yasya perndni yastam vida sa vidavit. 

The wife have called the Incorruptible One an AiwatVha^ with its roots 
above and its branches below ; the leaves of which are the facred meafurcs. 
He who knows this tree knows the 

All the Pandits infill that AixmtCha means the Pippala^ or Religious 
Fig-tree^ with heart-fliaped» pointed^ and tremulous leaves; but the compa-^ 
rifon of heavenly knowledge^ defeending and taking root on earthy to the 
Faia^ or great Indian fig-tree, which has moll confpicuoufly its roots on 
high, or at lead his radicating branches, w^ould have been far more exa6l and 
finking. 

The Feda's confifi of three Cdhda's, or General Heads ; namely, Carma^ 
Jhydna^ Updsand ; or JForhs^ Faiths and Worship : to the firll of which the 
author of the Fidyddersa wifely gives the preference, as Menu himfelf pre- 
fers universal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion : 

Japyenaiva tu sansiddhyedlrdlmano naira sansayak : 

Curyddanyatravd curydnmaifrd brdhmana uchyatK 

That is, By fiient adoration undoubtedly a Brahman attains holinefs; but 
" every benevolent man, whether he perform or omit that ceremony, is 
VoL. I. Y y ■ juftly 
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jullly ftylcd a Brahman." This triple divifion of the Ftdas may fecm at 
firft to throw light on a very obfcure line in the Gita : 

T\aignnjjavishayah vedd iiistraignnya hhavdrjuna ; 

Or, The l^rda's are attended with three qualities : be not thou a man of 
“ three qualities, O Arjuna.” 

But fcveral Pandits are of opinion, that the phrafe mud relate to the 
three Ginia\^^ or qualities of the mind; that of excellence^ that of passion^ and 
that of dxirhness ; from the laft of which a hero fhould be wholly exempt, 
though examples of it occur in the Veda's^ where animals are ordered to be 
sacrificed, and where horrid incantations are inferted for the destructmi of 
enemies. 

It is extremely fingular, as Mr. \¥ilkinj> has already obferved, that, 
notwithftancling the fable of Brahman’s four mouths, each of which ut- 
tered a Fcda, yet mod ancient writers mention only three Pedds, in or- 
der as they occur in the compound word Rirrynjuhsdma ; whence it is 
inferred, that the Jlfharvan was written or collected after the three firft; 
and the two follow'ing arguments, which are entirely new, will ftrongly 
confirm this inference. In the eleventh book of Menu, a work aferibed to 
the.^r.vt age of mankind, and certainly of high antiquity, the j^Charvan is 
mentioned by name, and flyled the f^ida of Vedds ; a phrafe wdiich coun- 
tenances the notion of Da'ka' Shecl'ii, who afferts, in the preface to 
his Upanishaty that the three firft I'ldas arc named feparatcly, becaufc the 
Aiharvan is a corollary from them all, and contains the quinteffence of 
them.’"* But this verfe of Menu, which occurs in a modern copy of 
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the work brought from Bandras^ and which would fiipport the antiquity and 
excclleitCc of the fourth Vida^ is entirely omitted in the beft copies, and par* 
ticularly in a very fine one written at Gayd^ where it was accurately collated 
by a learned Brahman; fo that, as Menu himfelf, in other places, names 
only three FeV/a’.?, we muft believe this line to be an interpolation by fome 
admirer of the ACharvan ; and fuch an artifice overthrows the very doftrine 
which it was intended to fuOain. 

The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it arifes from intcjual evidence ; 
and of this we are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of Colonel 
PoLi>R in colle6ling Indian curiofities; w’hich has been fo judicioufly ap- 
plied, and fo happily exerted, that he now pofTefles a complete copy of the 
four Vedas in eleven large \ulLiines, 

On a curfory infpeUion of ihofc books it appears, that even a learner 
of Sanscrit may read a confiderabie part of the At'hnrcaoeda without a dic- 
tionary ; but that the fl)le of the other three is fo obfolcle, as to feein al- 
moft a different dialed, ^\'hen we arc informed, therefore, that few Biuh^ 
mans at Bundras can underftand any part of the Veda's^ wc miifl; prefume, 
that none arc meant, but the AVt//, Vajiish, and Santa with an exception of 
the ACharian^ the language of wdiich is comparatively modem ; as the learn- 
ed will perceive from the following fpecimcii : 

Yatra hr nhuavidd yahti d/rsliatfu lapasd saha a^nir tnantatr a narjatwo^tiir- 
vicdhdh dedhatiirne, a^uaije sirdhd, vayurrndn tatra nar/atu layuh pranan 
dedhdtu me, vdyiiu'i sivdhd, sib yd inah tatra nayatu chat duth snti/o 
dndhdtii me, surydya swdhd ; chahdrd mart tatra nay at u manawhahdrv 
dedhatii me, chandrdya snahd, sdtno man tatra nayiitu payah sd/nd dvdhd*u 

Y \ 2 nit. 
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OTff, somdya sivdhd, Indro mail tatra nayntu halamhuho dedhdtu me, indrdya 
struhd, dpd man tatra nayalwdmrttammopaiiithiatu^ adbhyah swdhi, yatra 
hrahmavido ydhti dkshayd tapa^d saha^ brahma man tatra nayatu brahma 
brahmd dedhdtu me, hrahmane stvdkd* 

Thai is, “ Where they, who know the Great One, go through holy rites 
•• and through piety, thither may Jire raife me ! May fire receive my fa- 
crifices! Myftcrious praife to fire! May air waft me thither! May 
“ air increafe my fpirits ! Myftcrious praife to air ! May the Sun draw 
me thither ! May the fun enlighten my eye ! Myfterkxis praife to the 
** fun ! May the Moon bear me thither ! May the moon receive my 

mind ! Myfterious praife to the moon f May the plant Sdtna lead me 
** thither! May Soma bellow on me its hallowed milk! Myfterious 
“ praife to Soma! May Indra, or the Jirmament, carry me thither! 
“ May Indra give me ftrength ! Myfterious praife to Indra! May 
ivater bear me thither I May water bring me the ftream of immortals 
“ ty ! Myftcrious praife to the waters ! Where they, who know the 
•• Great One, go, through holy riles and through piety, thither may Brahma' 
conduct me! May Brarma' lead me to the Great One! Myfterious 
praife to BrahmaM” 

Several other palTages might have been cited from the firft book of the 
jit'hnrvan^ particularly a tremendous incantation with confecrated grass^ cal- 
led Darbbha, and a fublime hymn to Ca/a, or time ; but a finglc paflage will 
fufficc to ftiow the ftyle and language of this extraordinary work. It would 
not be fo cafy to produce a genuine extra& from the other Feda's, Indeed, 
in a book, entitled Sivavc3,dnta, written in Sanscrit, but in Cdshmirian 
letters, a ftanza from the Yajurveda is introduced; which deferves for its 

fublimity 
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fublimity to bc quoted here; though the regular cadence of iV.e verfcji, 
and the poliflied elegance of the language, cannot but induce a fufpicion, 
that it is a more modern paraphrafe of fome text in the ancient Scripture : 

vatatra suryo bhdti imeha chahdra tdracau, neind vidyutd bkdiiii cutn eva 
vahnili : tamiva bhdntam anubhdti servam^ tasya bhdsd servamidam nbhaiu 

That is, There the fun fhines not, nor the moon and ftars. Thefe lighu 
** nings flafh not in that />/ace; how ihould even fire blaze //i ere C od 
** irradiates all this bright fubftance ; and by its effulgence the univerfc is 
•• enlightened.” 

After all, the books on divine knowledge, called Feda, or what is 
known^ and Sruti, or what has been heard^ from revelation, are ftill fup- 
pofed to bc very numerous ; and the fovr here mentioned are thought to 
have been rele6led, as containing all the information neceffary for man. 
Mohs AN X Fa'ni^ the very candid and ingenious author of the Dabiudrt, 
deferibes in his firft chapter a race of old Persian fages, who appear from 
the whole of his account to have been Hindus} and we cannot doubt 
that the book of Maiia'ba'd, or Menu, which was written, he fays, 
in a celestial dialect, means the Vida; fo that, as Zfua'ti sht was only 
a reformer, we find in India the true fourcc of the ancient Pifsian religion. 
To this head belong the numerous Tantra, Mantra, jlguma^ and Vusamu, 
Sdstra's, which confilt of incantations and other texts of the J\'da\, with 
remarks on the occafions, on which they may be fuccefslully applied. It 
muft not be omitted, that the Commentaries on the ILndn Scriptures, 
among which that of Vasishtha feems to bc reputed the mod e.xcellcnr. 
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arc iiinumcrdblc ; but, vrbile wc have accefs to the fountains^ we need not 
our time in tracing the rivulets. 

From the Vedu^ arc immediately deduced the pra6iical arts of Chinir^ 
^67y and Mrdivinr^ Mnsirk and Dancing; Archenj^ which comprizes the 
whole art of war; and under which the fyflem of 

arts is included. According to the Pandits^ who inflnitled Auu’lfazl, 
each of the four Scriptures gave rife to one of the Upareda's, or Sub-scrip- 
turrsy in the order in wliich they have been mentioned ; but this exaftnefs of 
analogy feems to favour of refinement. 

Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans from the various 
medical books in Sanscrit, which contain the names and deferiptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, difeovered by experience, in 
curing tlifoiders. Theie is a vafl colleQion of them from the Cheraca, 
whuh is confidered as a work of Siva, to the Roganirupana and the 
!\iduna, which arc comparatively modern. A number of books, in profe 
and verfe, have been wTiiteii on Musiik, with fpccimcns of IJindii airs in a 
very elegant notation; but the Silpa sdstra^ or Body of Trealifes on Mccha- 
nual ^‘Irts, is believed to be loft. 

Next ill order to thefe arc the fix Ealdngn's, three of which belong to 
Grammar, One relates to religious Ceremonies; a fifth to the whole com- 
pafs of Mathematicks, in which the author of Lildwati was efteemed the 
mod Ikilful man of his time ; and the sixth, to the explanation of obfeure 
words or phrafes in the f ’cdas. The grammatical work of Pa'nini, a 
writer fuppolcd to have been infpired, is entitled Siddhdnta Caumudi, and 
IS lb abflrufe as to require the lucubrations of man) )ears before it can 
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be perfcftly underftood. When CdiindCha Serman^ vho attended Mr. 
WiLEiNS, was aiked what he thought of the Pdhimya^ he anfwercd very 
expreflively, that “ it was a foreft ;** but, fince grammar is only an inftru- 
mem, not the end, of true knowledge, there can be little occafion to travel 
over fo rough and gloomy a path; which contains, however, probably 
fomc acute fpcculations in Mctaphyaicka, The Sanscrit Profody is caly 
and beautiful : and the learned will find in it almoll all the meafurcs of the 
Greeks^ and it is remarkable, that the language of the Brahman^ runs very 
naturally into Sapphicks, Alcaicks^ and lambitks. Aftronoinical works in 
this language arc exceedingly numerous: feventy-nine of them are fpeci- 
fied in one lift ; and if they contain the names of the principal ftars vi- 
fiblc in India^ with obfervations on their pofilions in dift'erent ages, what 
difeoveries may be made in fcicncc, and what certainty attained in ancient 
chronology ? 

Subordinate to thefe (though the reafoii of the arrangement 

is not obvious) are the feries of Sactrd Porms, the Body of Lnir, and 
the sLr Philofophical sastra's; which the author of our text reduces to 
each conGfting of tivo parts; and rcjcMs a t/iird, in tiro parts alfo, as not 
perfectly orthodoici that is, not ftriHIy conforinablc to his own piinriplcs. 

The firft Indian Poet was Va'imPci, author of the Rumm/anay a com- 
plete cpick poem on one continued, intcrelhng, and heioick action; and 
the next in celebrity, if it be not fupeiior in reputation for liolincfs, w»as 
the MahaHiarata of Vya'sa. To him are aferibed the facred Parana 
which are called, for their excellence, thv Kir^/itrrn, and which have the 
following titles: Braiimi, or the (inat Onr; Ph,m \ , or the Lotos; P)r \'n. 
ma'nd'a, or the Mnndant AV.:: . and A«.ni, or I\n'\ (thd'e four relate to 

the 
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the Creation;) Vishnu, or the Pervader; Garuo'a, or his Eagle; the 
Transformations of Brahma, Siva, Linga; Na'reoa, Ton of Brahma's 
ScANDAi fon of Siva; Marcande'ya, or the Immortal Man; and Bha* 
viSHYA, or the Predkiion of Futurity; (thefe nme belong to the attributes 
and poivers of the Deity;) and four others, Matsya, Vara'ha, Cu'rma, 
Va'mkna, or as many incarnations of the Great One in his charader of 
Preserver; all containing ancient traditions, embclliftied by poetry or dif- 
guifed by fable. The eighteenth is the Bha'cawata, or Life of Crxshna, 
with which the fame poet is by fome imagined to have crowned the whole 
feries ; though others, with more reafon, aflign them different compofers. 

The fyllcm of Hindu Law, befides the fine work called Menusmriti, 
or ” what is remembered from Menu,*’ that of Ya'jnyawalcya, and 
thofc of sixteen other Muni's^ with Commentaries on them all, confifts of 
many trafls in high cllimation, among which thofc current in Bengal arc 
an excellent treatife on Inheritances by Ji'mu'ta Va'hana, and a complete 
Digest, in twenty-seven volumes, compiled a few centuries ago by Raguu- 
NANDAN, the Tribonian of India, whofe work is the grand repofitory of 
all that can be known on a fubjed fo curious in itfelf, and fo interefiing to 
the British government. 

Of the philofophical fchools it will be fuificient here to remark, that 
the lirff Nydya feems analogous to the Peripaietick ; the second, fometimes* 
called Faiseshica, to the Jonick ; the two Mim ansa's, of which the second is 
often diftinguifhed by the name of Vedanta, to the Platonick; the firfl 
Sdnehya to the Italick; and the fecond, or Pdtanjala, to the Stoick, Philo- 
fophy: fo that Gautama correfponds with Aristotle, Can a' da 
with Thalls, Jaiminx with Socrates, Vya'sa with Plato, 

Capila 
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Capila with Pythagoras, and Patanjali with Zeno; but an accurate 
comparifon between the G?'ecinn and Indian fchools would require a con- 
(iderable volume. The original works of thofc philofophers are very fuc- 
cinQ, ; but, like all the other Sdstras^ they are explained, or obfeured, by 
the Upadersana^ or Commentaries^ without end. One of the lined compoli- 
lions on the philofophy of the f^cddnla is entitled Yoga VdsishCha^ and con- 
tains the inllruQions of the great Vasishtha to his pupil, Ra'ma, king of 
Ayodhyd, 

It refults from this analyfis of Hindu literature, that the Upavedan 

Viddnga^ Purdna^ Dherma, and Dersana^ are the six great Sdstras, xn which 
all knowledge, divine and human, is fuppofed to be comprehended. And 
here we mull not forget, that the word Sdstra, derived from a root fignifying 
to ordain^ means generally an ordinance^ and particularly a sacred ordu 
nancct delivered by infpiration. Properly, therefore, this word is applied 
only to sacred literature^ of which the text exhibits an accurate (ketch. 

The Sudra's^ or fourth clafs of Hindus, arc not permitted to ftudy the 
six proper Sdstra's before enumerated; but an ample field remains for 
them in the ftudy of profane literature, comprized jn a multitude of po* 
pular books, which correfpond with the feveral Sdstra^s, and abound with 
beauties of every kind. All the trails on wcdiiine muft, indeed, be ftu- 
died by the Vaidyas, or ihofe who are born phyficians ; and they have 
often more learning, with far lefs pride, than any of the Brahmans, 'Fhcy 
are ufually poets, grammarians, rhetoricians, moralifts ; and may be cftcem- 
cd in general the moft virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. Inftcad of 
the J’hUis, they ftudy the Rdjan/ti, or Instruction of Princes; and, inftcad 
of Zaie, the Piitisdstia, or general fyftem of Ethiiks. Their Sahitia, or Cuiya 

VoL. I. Z Z 
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Sdstra, confifts of innumerable poems, written chiefly by the medical tribe, 
and fupplying the place of the Purdna*s^ fince they contain all the (lories 
of the Rdmdyana^ Bharata, and Bhdgawata. They have accefs to many 
treatifes of Alancdra^ or Rhetorick, with a variety of works in modulated 
Profe. To Updchjdna^ or Civil Hiftory, called alfo Rdjatarangini ; to the 
Adtaca, nhich anfwcrs to the Gdndharvavtda^ confiding of regular Dramatick 
pieces in Savsuit and Prdcrit : hefides which they commonly get by heart 
fome entire diBionar) and grammar. The bed lexicon or vocabulary was 
compofed in verfe, for the alTidance of the memor)', by the illudrious Ama- 
K AM V H A ; but there are seventeen others in great repute. The bed grammar is 
the Mugdhatdd flavor the Beauty of Knowledge^ 'Viriiicn by a Goswdmi^ named 
VoVaue'va, and comprehending, in two hundred (hort pages, all that a 
learner of the language can have occafion to know. To the Cdsha\ or 
diftionaries, are iifually annexed very ample Ticd*s, or etymological com- 
mentaries. 

We need fay no more of the heterodox writings, than that thofc on the 
religion and philolophy of Buddha feem to be conneBcd with fome of the 
mod curious parts of Asiatick hidory, and contain, perhaps, all that could be 
found in the Pdlt^ or sacred languagc^o^ ihe eadern Indian pcninfiila. It is 
aflerted in Bengal^ that Amarashina himfelf was a Bauddha; but he feems 
to have been a theid of tolerant principles, and like Abu’ lfazl, defirous of 
reconciling the difi'erent religions of India. 

Wherever we dire£l oor attention to Hindu literature, the notion oi 
vifinity prefents itfelf; and the longed life would not be fuflicient for the 
perufal of near five hundred thoufand ftanzas in the Purdna's^ with a miU 
lion more perhaps in the other works before mentioned. We may, however, 

CcleB 
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felecl the beft from each Sdstra^ and gather the fruits of fcience, without 
loading ourfelves with the leaves and branches ; while wc have the plcafure 
to find, that the learned Ifindus^ en^uraged by the mildncfs of our govern- 
ment and manners, arc at lead as eager to communicate their knowledge 
of all kinds, as we can be to receive it. Since Europeans are indebted to the 
Dutch for almofi all they know of j4rabick^ and to the French for all they know 
of Chhicse^ let them now receive from our nation the firft accurate knowledge 
of Snnscrity and of the valuable works compofed in it ; but, if they wifh to 
form a correft idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begin with for- 
getting all that has been wrilicn on the fubjeft, by ancients or moderns, be- 
fore the publication of the G/td, 
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To THE PRESIDENT. 

Mv DEAR SIR, 

I HERE WITH fend you fix ancient Copper Plates, faftened together 
by a ring in two parcels, each containing three. They were found 
in digging foundations for fome new works at the Fort of Tanna^ the capital 
of SaheL The governor of Bombay informed me none of the Gujerat 
Bramins could explain the inferiptions. I obtained peiAniffion to bring 
them round with me, being defirous of fubmitling them to the inveftigalion 
of the Asiatics Society, under the promife of reftoring them to the 
proprietor. 

I have the honour to be with great refpeft. 

Dear Sir WILLIAM, 

Your mod faithful humble Servant, 


February^ 15 , 1787 . 


J. CARNAC. 
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XIX. 

An INDIAN GRANT of LAND, in Y.C. ioi8 , 

LitnaUy translated from the Sansnit, as explained hi/ 
RA^MALO'CHAN PANDIT, 
COMMUNICATED by GENERAL C A li N A C. 

O'M. VICTORY AND ELEVATION! 

STANZA S, 

T AY He, \iho in all aifairs claims precedence in adoration j may tl.ai 
(jananaijaca^ averting calamity, preferve you from danger! 

2 Mav that Siv.v conftanlly preferve you, on whofc head fliincs 
((iwi \') the daughter of Jahnu, rcfcmbling-thc-purc-crefccnurifing-rroiu 
the ruiiiinif-of-SL’Mt'RU ! (a c^uinpound irord of sixteen i^llahlesj 

3. Mav that God, the caufe of fuccefs, the caufc of felicity, who keeps, 
placed even by hiinfelf on his iorchead a feftion of the-iuoun-wiih cool- 
bf anis, drawn-in-thc-form-of-a-lme-rcfembling-thauin-»hc-infinitcly-briglit 
fpikL-ol-a-lrefh-blown-Cd/uifl' (who is) adorned-wulva - grovc-of-thick-reci 
b^ks-ticd-wiili-the-Princc-orSerpents, be always prifeni and favourable to 

}Oll * 

4. Tlie (on o( Ji'Mu'fACt'ru ever afTeflionate, named 
MANA, who, lurcly, preferved (the Serpent) s'anc'h aciiu'u'a from 

{iht 
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(tht Eagle of Vishnu) ivafi famed in the three worlds, hating ncgleQcd his 
t)wn body, as if it had been graf^ for the fake of others. 

5. {Tno couplet & iu rhyme) In his family was a monarch (named) 
CtpARDiN, (or, With fliidi hah\ a title of Mawa'de'va,) chief of the race 
of Si'la'ra, repreffing the infoicnee of his foes; and from him came a 
fon, named Pulas'acti, equal in cncreafing glor}^ to the fun’s bnght 
circle. 

6. When that fon of Cap ak din was a new-born infant, through fear of 
him, homage was paid by all his collefted enemies, with w^atcr held aloft in 
their hands, to the delight of his realm. 

7. From him came a fon, the only warriour on earth, named Sri'vap- 
puvANN A, a hero in the theatre of battle. 

8. His fon, called s'ri' Jhanjha, was highly celebrated, and the p re- 
fervor of his country ; he afterw^ards became the Sovereign of Gdgni: he 
had a beautiful form. 

8. From him came a fon, whofe-renown-was-far-extended-nj/rf-Wio- 
confou nded- the -mind -with -his -wonderful -aQs, the fortunate Bajjada 
De'va. He was a monarch, a gem in-the-diadem-of-thc-world’s-circum- 
fcrence ; who ufed only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily on the 
plain of combat; and in whofe bofom the Fortune of Kings herfelf amoroufly 
played, as in the bosom of the foe of Mura, (or Vishnu.) 

9. Like Jay AN T A, son to the foe of Vritta, (or Indra,) like 

fsTI A NI Mnr’tl A 
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Shanmu*ciia, (or Carticf/yaJ son to Pura'ri, (or Maha'dj'va,) then 
fprang from him a fortunate fon, with a true heart, invincible ; 

to. Who in liberality was Carna before our eyes, in truth even 
Yudhishtiiira, in glory a blazing Sun, and the rod of C a' la (or Yam\, 
judgr of the infernal regions) to hi') enemies. 

11. By whom the great counfcllors, who were under his protctlion, 
and others near are preferved in this world. He is a conqueror, named 
with propriety s'arana'gata Vajrapanj aradl'va. 

12. By whom when this world was over-fhadowed with-continual-prcfc nts 
of-gold, for his liberality he was named Jagadartht, (or EnTuhin^ tkt 
Uorld,) in the midft of the three regions of the univerfe. 

13. Thofc Kings afTuredly, whoever they may be, who are endued 
with minds capable of ruling their refpective dominions, prailc him for the 
greatnefs of bis veracity, gcnerofiiy, and valour; and to thole Pnnccs 
who arc deprived of their domains, and feck iiis proithion, he allots a 
firm fettlemcnt. May he, the grandfather of i!ic R a'ya, be vitlorious ! 
Hr is the fpiritual guide of his counfcllors, and thru att hi.s pupils. Yet 
farther, 

14. He, by whom the title of Go'mma'ya was conleiicd on a 

who attained the objed of his defirc; by whom the ualni, fliaken by a 
man named r'yArADE^A, was even made firm; and by whom, beine 
the Prince o? Mama lamhiva^ (I fuppofe, Mamh.^ or JituiJa/i,) Icuiiitv Irom 
fear was given to me broken with affliction. He wa^ the named . 

"M n 'x 
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ViRUDANCA. How CRD hc bc othcrwifc painted? Here six syllables are 
'effaced in one of the Grants; and this verse is not in the otherm 

J13. llis fon was named Bajj adadp 'va, a gem on the forehead of ino- 
narchs, eminently fl^illed in morality; whofe deep thoughts all the people, 
^'Idd in horrid aniioiir, praife even to this day. 

16. Then was born his brother, the Prince Arick'sari, (a lion among 
his foes,) the befl; of good men; who, by overthrowing the ftrong moun- 
tain of his proud enemies, did the aft of a thunderbolt; having formed 
great dcTigns even in his childhood, and having fecn the Lord of the Moon 
(Maha'dk'va) standing before him, he marched by his father’s order, at- 
tended by his troops, and by valour fubdued the world. 

Yet more—-— 

17. Having raifed up his flain foe on his fharp fword, he fo afFliftcd 
the women in the hollile palaces, that their forelocks fell difordered, 
their garlands of bright flowers dropped from their necks on the vafes of 
their breafts, and the black lullre of their eyes difappeared. 

18. A n-nrrinur, the plant of whofe fame growls up over the temple of 
Brahma’s Egg, (the univerfe,) from the repeated- watering- of- it- with- 
ihc-drops-that-fell-from-tlic eyes of-tlic-wivcs-of-his-flaughtcred-foe. 

Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues (then follows a 
compound word of an hundred undfftij^tivosyllaHes) the-fortunate-ARiCE'sA- 
R I . D e'v ar A' j A - Lord - of- the- great- circle-adorned-with-all-the-company- 

of- 
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of - princes - with - V a j uAPANjARA-of- whom - men - feck - the - protc6lion • 
an-elephant’s-hook -ill - the- forehead -of - the- worl d-plcafcd-with-cncreafing- 

vice-a-Flamingo-bird-in-ihc-pool-deckcd-with-flowcrs-like thole-of-paradifc- 
and-with- A' d i t y a-P a n d i t A-chief- of-the-diftrifts-of-thc-world-through-the- 
liberality-of-thc-lord-of-the-Wcftern-Sca-holdcr-of-innate-knowlcdgc-who^ 
bcars-a-golden-eaglc-on-his-ftandard-defccndcdfrom-thc-ftock-of-Ji'Mu'TA- 
V a'h an A-king-of-the-race-of-iS//flra-Sovcrcign-of-the - City - of -TV/^ara -Su- 
preme-ruler of-exalted-counfellors-affeinblcd-whcn-extended-fame-had-been- 
attained (the monarch thus deferibed) governs-the-wholc-rcgion-of-Coizcawa- 
confifting-of-fourtcen-hundrcd-villagcs-with-cities-and-other-placcs-comprc- 
hendcd-in-many-diftri£ls-acquircd-by-his-arm. Thus he fupports the burden 
of thought concerning this domain. The Chief-Minifter s'lu' Va'sapaiya^ 
and the very-rcligioufly-purified Va'rdiiiyapaiya, being at this time 
prefent, he, the fortunate AaiCE'sARiDh'vARA'j a, Sovereign of the great 
circle, thus addresac^ even all who inhabit-thc-city-s'Ri' Stha'naca, (or the 
Mamion of Lacshmi'), his-own-kinfmen-and-others-there-aflcmbled, princes- 
counfellors - priclls-mini tiers fupcriors-infcriors-fubje£l-to-his-commands, alfo 
the-lords-of-diflricls,-the-Governors-of-iowns-chiefs-of-vilIages the-mafters- 
of-familics-employcd-or-un€mploycd-fcrvants-of-the-King-.and-//?^-country- 
men. Thus he greets all-the-hoJy-meii-and-others-inhabiting- the-city-of 
Hennjamana, Reverence be to }0U5 as it is becoming, with all the maiks 
of refped falutaiion, and praife ! 

STANZA. 

Wealth is inconftant ; youth, deilroyed in an inftant ; and life, placed be- 
tween the teeth of Critanta, (or Yama Itfore mentioned.) 
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Ncverthelcfs, negleft is shojvn to the felicity of departed anceftois. Oh ! 
how aftonifliing arc the efibrts of men ! 

And thus. — Youth is publickly fwallowed^up-by-the-giantefs Old-Age ad- 
mitted-into-its-inner manfion ; and the bodily-frame-is-cqually-obnoxioiis- 
to-thc-afTauit-of-dcath-of-age-and-the-mifery-born -with-man - of-feparation- 
between - united - friends - like- falling- from - heaven-inta- the -lower regions* 
Riches and life arc two things more-movcablc-than-a-drop-of watcr-trem- 
bling^on-thc-lcaf-of-a-lotos.fhaken-by-the-wind ; and the world is like-the-. 
firfl delicatc-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree* Confidering this in fccrct with a firm 
difpaffionatc iinderrtanding, and alfo the fruit of liberal donations mentioned 
bi/ the xvisCy I called to mind these 

STANZA S. 

1. In the Sahjay Trctd, and Dwdper ages, great piety was celebrated i 

but in this Caliijiiga the have nothing to commend but liberality, 

2. Not fo produftive of fiuit is learning, not fo produflivc is piety, as 
liberality, fay the Muni's, in this Cali age. And thus was it faid by the 
Divine Vya'sa : 

3. Gold was the firft offspring of Fire; the Earth is the daughter of Vish- 
nu, and kine arc the children of the Sun: the three worlds, therefore, dJO 
affu redly given by him, who makes a gift of gold, earth, and cattle. 

4. Our deccafed fathers clap their hands, our grandfathers exult : saying, 

a donor of land is born in our family : he will redeem us.” 

5- A 
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5. A donation of land to good pcrfons, for lioly pilgi images, and on the 
(five) folcmn dayi of the moon, is the mean of palTing over the deep bound- 
Icfs ocean of the v’orld. 

6. White parafols, and elephants mad with pride, (the of rey^Jt', ,) 

arc the flowers of a great land: the fruit is In dr a in heaven. 

Thus, confirming the declarations of the-ancient-jl/u::’’o-lcarned-in-tl 0 
diflinQion-bctwcen-ju(lice-and-injuftice, for the fake of benefit to m^ n*o-. 
ther, my father, and myfelf, on the fifteenth of the blight moon of 
in the middle of the year Pingala^ (peihaps of the Serpent^) when nine 
hundred and forty years, favc one, arc reckoned as pafl: from the time of 
King s' AC A, or, in figures, the ) ear 939, of the bright moon of 
15; (that is, 1708 — 939 = 769 years ago fiom C. 1787.} ‘Ihc moon 
being then full and cclipfcd, I having bathed in die oppofitc Tea le- 
fembling - the - girdles - 1 oiiiid - thc-w aill-of-thc-fcmalc-Earth, ti nged-v* iilva- 
variety - of- ray.s- like -many- cxcectlingly - bright -rubies, -pearls 
gems, with - water - whofe - mud - was - become -mufk - ihroi.gh-thc-frcqucni- 
bathing-of- the -fragrant- borom-of-beautifuI-Goddtfrcs-rifing-up-after-hav- 
ing-dived-in-it;-and having offered to the fun, the divine luminary, the- 
gem-of-one-circlc-of-hcavcn, c) e-of-the-ihrce-woilds, Lord of-thc-iotos, a 
difli embellifhcd-with-flo\vcrs-of-vaiious-forts, (this difh is filled with the 
plant Darl'ha, rice in the hufk, different flowers, and fandal,) have granted 
to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods and of Demons, 
who has adored the Sovereign Deity thc-hufliand-of-AMCicA', (or Dur* 
ca',) has fdcririccd-caufed-othcis-to-facrifice,-has read -cau fed-others- to- 
rcad-and-has-perforincd-thc-refl-of-ihe-fix (facerdotal) fiinfiiions; who-is- 
cmincntly-flvilled- in - the - wholc-bufinefs-of-pcrfoiming-facrificcs, wlio-hai- 

A a 2 held- 
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held-up the-rooUand-ftalk-of-thc-facrcd-lotos ; who-inhabits-lhe-city-SRx 
St’ha'naca, (or ribcde of Fortune,) defcendeJ from Jamadagni; who- 
pcrforms-due* rites -in -the -holy-ftream ; who-diftinflly-knows-lhe-myde- 
rious - branches, (of ihc Vtdas,) the domedick pried, the reader, Sri 
Ticcavaiya, fon of Ski Chcii*hintapaiya the adronomer, for -the- 
purpofe-of- facrificing- caufing-oihers to-facrificc-reading-caufing-others-lo- 
read-and-difeharging-the-red of- the-fix-(faccrdotal-) duties, of perform- 
ing-thc (daily fervicc of) Vaiswadaa viih offerings of rice, milk, and 
materials of facrifice, and-of-completing*with duc-folemnity the facrifice-of- 
fire-of doing-fuch-a£ls-as-mud-continually-be-done, and fuch-as-mud-occa- 
(ionally-be-performcd, of paying-due-honours to gueds and drangers, and- 
of-fupporting his-own-family, the village of C/ri7?;?wfl;r/-danding-at-thc- 
extremity of-ihe-lcrritory of Vatmiajn, and the boundaries of which are, to 
the cad, the village of Puagambd and a water-fall-from a mountain; to the 
(oulh, the villages of Ndgdml'd vadi Muladougaricd ; to the wed, the river 
Sdmbarapallicd ; to the north, the villages of Sdmbivt and Cdihjdlaca ; 
and befides this the full (district) of Tdcabald Pallicd^ the boundaries oF 
which are to the cad, Siddbnli ; to the fouth, the Twtr MdCkala ; to the wed, 
Cdcadtva^ Hallapallicd, and Badavtraca ; to the north, Taldvall Pallicd ; 
and alfo the village of jiulaciyd^ the boundaries of which (arc) to the ead, 
TaHdga ; to the fouth, Gdvint ; to the wed, Charied, to the north, Calihald- 
yachdli: (that land) thus furveyed-on the four-quarlers-and limiied-to-its- 
proper-bounds, with-its herbage-wood-and-water, and wiih-power-of-punidi- 
ing-for-the ten-crimes, except that before given as the portion of Dam, or of 
Brahma, I have hereb}^ releafed, and limited-by-the-duration-of-the fun- 
the -moon -and -mountains, confirmed with-thc- ceremony-of adoration, with 
a copious effudon of water, and with the higheft afts of - worlhip ; and the 
same land diall be enjoyed by his lineal -and-collateral-hcirs, or caufed-to- 

be- 
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be-enjoyed> nor fliall difturbance be given by any pcrfon whatever ; fincc u 
is thus declared by great Munirs, 

STANZAS. 

1. The earth is enjoyed by many kings, by Sa'car, and by others: to 
whorafoever the foil at any time belong^, to him at that time belong the fruits 
of it. 

2. A fpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue; a continued fupport, with 
great trouble: therefore, even the litJn's declare, that a continuance of 
fupport is better than a fingle gift. 

3. Exalted Emperors, of good difpofitions, have given land, as Ra'ma- 
BHADRA advifes, again and again: this is the true bridge of jufticc for 
fovereigns: from time to lime (O kings) that bridge inuft be repaired by 
you, 

4. Thofe polTeffions here belotv, which have been granted in former times 
by fovereigns, given for-lhc-fake-of-rcligion-incrcafe-of-wcalth-oi-of-'amc, 
arc cxaflly equal to flowers, which have been offered to a Deity : what good 
man would refume siah 

Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient all future kings muft 

gather the fruiuof-obfcrving-religious-dutics; and let not the ftain-of-ihe 
crime of-deftro} ing' this- 1 rail? be borne henceforth by any-one : fince> what* 
€vex prince, being fiipplicaicd, fhall, through avarice, having-his-mind- 
wholly-furroundcd-with ibe-gloom of ignorance-contempluoufl) -difmifs-the 
injured- fuppliam, he, being guilty of five great and^ccfinall crimes, fliall 
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long HI daikiKf> inhabit liautava, Mahdraiirava, jlhdha^ and 

tlic other places of piiniflimcnt. And thus it is declared by the divine 
V V A^'>A : 


S T A N Z J S. 

1. He who ftizes land, givcn-by-himfclf, or by-anothcr, (fovcrclgn,) will 
rot* among worms, himfelf a worm, in the midft of ordure. 

2. They w’ho feize grantcddaad, arc born again, living with great 
(ear in dry cavities of trees in the unwatcred forefts on the I^nddhiar. 
(mountains.) 

3. By feizing one cow^, one vellure, or even one nail’s breadth of ground, 
a hi up; continues in hell till an univerfal dellru^Uon of the world has hap- 
pened. 

4. By (a gift of) a thoufand gardens, and by (a gift of) a hundred pools 
of water, by (giving) a hundred lac of oxen, a diffeifor of (granted) land 
is not cleared from offence. 

5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty thoufand years; a diffeifor, 
and he who refufes to do jullicc, continues as many (years) in hell. 

And agreeably to this, in what is written by the hand of the Secre- 
tary, (the King,) having ordered it, declares his own intention; as it is 
written by the command of me, Sovereign of the Great Circle, the fortunate 
Aricn'sari Dk'vara'ja, fon of the Sovereign of the Great Circle, the 
fortunate, invincible, Dl'varaja, 


And 
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And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, by me Jo'-uba, the 
broiher’s-lbn-of s'lu' NA'GALAiyA,-the grcat-Bard,-dwclling-in.ihe royal 
palace; cngraved^on.plates-of-coppcr by Ve'd apaiy a’ s fon Mana Diia'ra 
Paiya. Thus (it ends.) 

Whatever herein* (may be) defc6live in-onc-fyllable, or have-one*fyllabIe- 
reduiidant, all that is (ncvertlielcfs) complete evidence (of the grant*) 
Thus (ends the whole.) 
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To THE PRESIDENT. 

DEAR SIR, 

T DO myfclf the honour to fend you a few Remarks on Tagara, and beg 
^ leave to fubmit them to your judgment. Inquiries of that kind arc 
generally very dry ; and unluckily 1 have no talent for amplification. I 
have colledled all I could find in the ancient authors^ and endeavoured, 
by bringing the whole together, to elucidate a fubjeft, which mud be in- 
tcrefting to the Asiatick Society; and this, I hope, will fecure me their 
indulgence. 1 have been as fparing as pofTible of G? eeh quotations : 1 am 
not fond of them; however, I have ventured a few, which I thought 
abfolutely neceflary. With refpe^ to the hiflorical part, you will find 
1 am not converfant with the Hindu antiquities : indeed, I have no time to 
dudy languages. 


I am. 


DEAR SIR, 

Your moft obedient humble Servant, 

F. WILFORD. 


Russapu^la^ June 10, 1787^ 
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REMARKS ON the CITY of TAGARA. 

By LIEUTEKJ NT FRANCIS Jl ILFORD, 

expedition of Alexander having made the Greeks acquainiui 
with the riches of India^ they foon difeovered the way by fea into 
that coiintiy, and, having entered into a commercial coirerpondcnre ^^ifh 
the natives, they found it fo beneficial, that they attempted a trade thi 
thcr. 

Ptolemy Philadelpiius, king of Egypt, in order to render the means 
cafy to merchants, fent one Dionysius into the fouthern parts of India, 
to inquire into the nature of that country, its produce, and manufa6lurcs. 

It was then Tagara began to be known to the Greeks, about 2050 years 
ago. 

Aukiw, in his Vet iphs Minis Erylktai^ fays it was a very large city, 
and that the produce of the country, at that early peiiod, confillcd chiefly 
of coaifc Dungarees, (Othovium vulgarrj of which vail quantities were 
exported; muflins of all fort% (Sindones omnis generis^) and a kind of cotton 
fluff, dyed of a whitifli purple, and very much of the colour of the flowers 
of mallows, whence CdWcd Molo< hyurr. 

All kinds of mercantile goods throughout the D>rcan were brought to 
Tagara, and from thence conveyed on carls to Baroach^ (Barygaza.) 

VoL. I. B b b Adrian 
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AnnivN informs us, that Tamara was about ten days journey to the 
ea^l^^a^d of another famous marl, called PUthana^ or Pluthana. 

That Pluthana was twenty da) s journey to the foutliward of Baronrh. 
Alfo, 

That the road was through the Bala^aul mountains. 

And here wc mud ohferve, that the Latin tranflation of the Pcnplns* 
by SrucKius is very inaccurate, and often erroneous; as in the following 
paflagc, where Arrian, fpeaking of Tagara^ fays 

ls.aT»yiraLi aurwi/ irdptiom x£tt difoSlom jiAiyKatc n; Bot^vyx^oev ; 

vhich Stvckius iranflatcs thus, 

“ his autem emponis, per' ioca invia et difficUlima^ res Barygazam 
plaudris conithuntur *'* 

But it fliould be, 

'' Ex his autem cmporiis, per maximox a^censm, res Barygazam ilcorsinn 

'' /’em Hi nr.'* 

Kar^vw fignifies deorsum ferte, (to bring down,) not convehere. 

AioSixi jMiyTcaf fhould bc tranflated per maximos ascensus. or akoJof, 

in this place, fignifies an a.sccnt, a road over hills ; and this meaning is plainly 
pointed out by the words y.xriyirxi and fd,fyU»is. 


Geographic; veteris Scriptores Graeci minoxes* VoL J. 


In 
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In fliort, aW/«i (jt-iyUctt is the true tranflation of the IJmdoo word Hala^^anfy 
the name of the mountains through which the goods from Tagara to 
Baroach ufed to be conveyed. 

This pafTage in Arrian is the more intcrefting, as it fixes the time when 
the Bala-gaiit mountains were firfl heard of in Efirope. 

The bearing from Tagara to Plnthnnn is exprefsly mentioned ov 
Arrian, aWex^v) but is left out by Stuckius. 

Plnthana is an important point to be fettled, as it regulates the Situation 
of Tagata, 

It dill cxifts, and goes nearly by the fame name, being called to this day 
Phitnnah. It is fituated on the fouihcrn bank of the Goddveryy about 
217 Britifli miles to the fouthward of Baroach. 

Thefc 217 miles, being divided by twenty, the number of days travellers 
were between Pultanah and Batoaiky according to Arrian, give ncaily 
eleven miles per day, or five cofs, which is the ufual rate of travelling with 
heavy loaded carts. 

The onyx, and fevcral other precious floncs, arc dill found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pultanah, as related by Arrian ; being wafhed down by 
torrents from the hills during the rains, according to Pliny. 

Arrian informs us, that the famous town of Tagata was about ten days 
journey to the cadward of Pultanah. 

Bbb 2 


According 
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According to the above proportion, tbcic ten days (or rather fomc- 
what lefs*) are equal to about lOO Britifh miles; and confeqiiently Tagara 
by its bearing and didaiice iroin Puhanah^ falls at Deo^Jur, a place of 
great antiquity, and famous through all India on account of the Pagodas of 
Eloiira, It is now called Doulet-ahad^ and about four eofs N. W. of 
Aurutr^ahnd. 

Ptokemy agrees very well with Arrian, with refpe£t to diflanccs and 
bearings, if we admit that he has midaken Bait liana, or Paithana^ for PU- 
(hann; and this, J am pretty fare, is really the cafe, and may be cafily ac- 
counted for, as there is very little difference between nAI0ANA and nAI0ANA 
in the Greek chara6lcr. 

Paii/iann, now Patton t or Puttan, is about half way between Tagara and 
Vlithaho, 

According to Ptolimy, Tagara and Pattan were fituated to the 
northward of the Bound- Gan ga {Binda or Bynda river,) commonly called 
Goddvttij; and here Ptoiemy is very right. 

In Mr. Bussy's man lies', Pattan is placed to the fouthward of the Godd^ 
"fjry , but it is a miftakc. 

It appears from Arrian’s Periplm, that, on the arrival of the Greeks 
into the DfAcan, above 2000 years ago, Tagara was the metropolis of a large 
didnO called Ariaen, which comprehended the greated part of Subah An* 


'xii t A l:. ^ (.lice decem. ^ Paumt Tab. Peutingcr. Faima Anonym. Ravenn. 

ningabad. 
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ruu^^ibiid, and ibe fouthcrn part of Cancan ; for the nortbern part (d that 
dillriQ, including Damoiin, Calliany the Ifland of Sahet^ Bomhoij^ &c. be- 
longed to the Rajah of Lanh'h or Lar, according to Arrian and Lbn Said 

AL MACRhUI. 

It is ncccflary to obferve here, that, though the author of the Per ;piu. 
ij. fuppofcd to have lived about the year 160 of the prefent era, yet the 
materials he made ufc of in compiling his dirc6lory arc far more ancient : 
for, in fpeaking of Ta^nra^ he fays that the Greeks were prohibited from 
landing at Callian, and other harbours on that coafl. Now it is well known 
tliat, after the conqncft of Rpjpt^ the Romans had monopolifccl the whole 
trade to Jndia, and would allow no foreigner to enter the Red Sea ; and 
conlcqucntly this palfage has reference to an earlier period, previous to the 
conqueft of Rg^pt by the Romans. 

About the middle of the fiift century, Tamara was no longer the capital 
of Atiaca, Rajah Salbaiian having removed the feat of the empire to 
Pattan. 

Ptolfmy informs us, that Puilhana^ or Pattan, had been the refidencc of 
a prince of that country, whofe name the Grcths have ftrangely disfigured : 
we find it varioufly fpclt, in different MSS. of Ptolfmy, Siripnlerntrus, 
Siropoleniivns^ Siroplolcmu'us, 

Yet, when we confidcr that, whenever Pattan is mentioned by the /f/n- 
doos, they generally add, it was the refidence of iJr/yc A S alb ah an*, who. 


Making ufc of the vcjy words of Ptolemy, 
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in the didlcft of the Decf^nyi^ is called Saliva)tn7n, or Sali!'077n7rt^ I cannot 
help thinking that the GreeL have disfigured this laft word Salif'a^ 
nayn into Saripalam, from vliich they have made Sihpolevuru^y Siropolr^ 

Bickermajit ruled for fome time over the northern parts of the D/v- 
can ; but the Rajahs, headed by Salbaiian, having revolted, they gave huii 
battle, and he was fUin. Tagara became again the mriropuli,^ of Atuun ; 
at lead It was fo towards the latter end of the eleventh century, as it ap- 
peals from a grant of fome lands in Cancan^ made by a Rajah of Tagaui 
this grant (till exifts, and was communicated to the Asiatick Society In 
General Carnac. 

\\’hen the Musmlmam carried their arms into the Deccan about the year 
4293 , Tagara, or Dcoghir, was ftill the refidencc of a powerful Rajah, and 
remained fo till the time of Siiah-Jeh \n, when the diftrifii belonging to it 
became a Snhah of the M()g?d Empire. I'hen Tagara was deferted ; and 
Kcjhhi, four cofs to the Ibuth-cafl of it, became the*capital. This place n. 
now called /iurungabad. 

Thus was dcftro)ed the ancient kingdom or Rajaship of Tagara^ after it 
had exilled with little interruption above 2000 years; that is to fay, as far as 
we can trace back its aniicpiity. 

It may appear aftonifliing, that, though the Rajah of Tagara \i 2 is pol- 
fefled of a large trafl on the fea coaft, yet all the trade w^as carried on by 
land. 


Formerly 
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Formerly it was not fo. On the arrival of the Greeks into the Dec(an, 
goods were brought to CaIJiau, near Bombay ^ and then fliippccl off. llovs 
ever, 2i Bajah Larikeht or La called Sandaves, according to A ru i /* >, 
would no longer allow' the Gieth^i to trade either at CaUian, or at the har- 
bours belonging to him on that coaft, except Baroach ; and whenever any ol 
them were found at Cnllimiy or in the neighbourhood, they were confined, 
and fent to Baroach under a flrong guard. Arrian, being a Grrcli himfell^ 
has not thought proper to inform us what could induce the Bajah to behave 
in tliis manner to the Greehs ; but his (iicncc is a convincing proof that they 
had behaved aniifs; and it is likely enough, that they had attempted to make* 
a fettlemcni in the illand of Sahet^ in order to make thcmfelvcs independent, 
and facilitate their conquefls into the Deccan, 

The fears of the Rajah were not groundlefs *, for the Greek kings of 
Battriana were polfelfed of the Punjal\ Cabiil, See. in the north of India, 

There were other harbours, to the fouth of Callian, belonging to the 
Rajah of Laf^aia, but they w'crc not frequented, on account of piia/e\, who, 
accoiding to Piin\, Arrian, and Ptoilmv, infefted thefe countries, in the 
very fame manner the> do now. 


ON 
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On the pangolin of BAHAR. 

Sevt hj MATTHEW LESLIE, Esq. 

T he fingular animal, which M. Buffon defcribes by the name of 
Patij^olin, IS well known in Europe fince the publication of his Na- 
tural Hillory, and Goldsmith’s elegant abridgment of it; but, if the ii- 
gure exhibited by Buf fon was accurately delineated from the three ani- 
mals, the fpoils of which he had examined^ we muft confider that, which 
has been lately brought from Caraedtah to Chhrah^ and font thence to the 
Prefidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a different fpccics, of the pango^ 
Im, Ours has hardly any neck ; and, though fome filaments are difcernihlc 
between the fcalcs, they can fcarce be called briftles ; but the principal 
difference is in the tail ; that of Bur ton’s animal being long, and tapering 
almoft to a point; while that of ours is much Ihorter, ends obiufcly, and 
refembles in form and flexibility the tail of a lobfler. In other re- 
fpc6ls, as far as we can judge from the dead fubjetl, it has all the cliaratlers 
of Bur I on’s ; a name derived from that by which the animal is 

dillinguifhcd in Java, and confequently preferable to Manh or Pholiddtus, 
or any other appellation deduced from an European language. As to the 
.scahj lizard, the sealed armadillo, and the Jive-nailed ant-eater^ they are 
manifeflly improper defignations of this animal ; which is neither a lizard, 
nor an armadillo, in the common acceptation ; and, though it be an ant-eater, 
)et it effentially differs from the hairy quadruped ufually known by that 
general dcfcription. We arc told that the Malabar name of this animal 
is jilun^u. The natives of Bahar call it Bajar-a't, or, as they explain 

the 
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ihc word, istonc^vn mine ; and in the flomach of the animal bcfoic us was 
found about a tcacupful of fmall i^lones^ which had piobabK been fvvaU 
lowed for the purpofe of facilitating digeftion : but the nime aliiifl^ ,, 1 
believe, to the hardness of the fcalcs; for vajraiUa means, in 
diamond, or thunderbolt H'litilc; and is a common figure in the I)td<<ni 

poetry for any thing cxceflively hatd» The vajradia is believed b\ the 
Pandits to be the animal which gnaws their sacied stone, called 
nvasihi ; but the panooJni has apparently no teeth, and the many 

of which look as if they had been worm-eaten, are pcihap^ only decayed in 
part b\ e\porure to the air. 

This animal had a long longue, ffiapcd like that of a camcieon; and, 
if It was nearly adult, as we ma\ conclude fiom the young one found in 
it, the dimenfions of it were much IcU than thofc which Buffon afiigns 
gencrallif to his pangolin; for he diftiibcs it^ length as fi\, feven, or eight 
feet, including the tail, w'hich is almoll, he ia\ , lo. g as the bod\, wlien 
it has attained its full growth; whereas ouis but ihiru-four inches long 
from the extrcinit) of the tail to the point of lIk Inoiit, and the length of 
the lad IS fourteen inches ; hut, cxclulivcl) of the her i, which i> five 
inches long, the tail and body arc, indeed, neail) oi the fame length; and 
the fmall difference between tlicm may Ihow, if Butfov be corrc6f in this 
point, that the animal was young. The circumference of its body in the 
tluckcfl part is twenty inches, and that of the tail onl) tw'clvc. 

We cannot venture to fay more of this extraordinary creature, which 
feems lo conftitutc the liifl ftep from the quadruped to the reptile, until we 
have examined it alive, and obferved Us diffcrciu infiinfts; but as we arc 
aflured that it is common in the country round Khdnpur, and at Chatigdm^ 
You I. Ccc whcie 
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vhcre the native Musehnans call it the laniUcarp^ we fliall pofTihly be 
able to give on fome future occafion a fuller account of it. There are in 
our Indian provinces many animals, and many hundreds of medicinal 
plants, which have either not been deferibed at all, or, what is worfc, ill 
deferibed by the naluralifts of Europe; and, to procure perfcQ, deferiptions 
of them from a^lual examination, with accounts of their fevcral uses in 
medicine, diet, or mamifatlurcs, appears to be one of the moil important 
objcQs of our mftitution. 


TVcr'Dn>TTni\TC 
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XXL 

INSCRIPTIONS ON THE STAFF of FI'RU Z SHAH. 

Translated from the Sanscrit^ as explained hj 

RA'DHA'CA'NTA SARMAN. 

O N a very fingiilar monument near Dchli^ an outline of which Is hcie 
exhibited, and which the natives call the Staff of Fi'ii u'z Shah, arc 
feveral old tnfcriptipns^ partly in ancient Ndgan Iciiers, and partly in a 
charaltcr y<?t unknown; aiid Lieutenant Colonel Polier, having procured 
exatl iinprellions of! them, prefents die Society with an accurate Copy of 
all the Infcriptions^* Fivejjof tbe^ are in Sanscrit, and, lor the moll part, 
intelligible; but it requite g|r4at- jattention and leifure to dccyphcr the 
others. If the lan^agc the powers ol the unknown letters 

may, perhaps, hereiftcr be {difeoYerod by the ulual mode of decyphering; 
and that mode, carrfully aj^lied everj, at firfl, may lead to a difcovcry of 
the language. In tlfb meani^mci a litipral verfion of the legible Inlcriptions 
is laid before you. They |*S.kbole, fufficicriily clear; but the fenfe 

of one or twd paliages L at preren|tine|tplicablc. 


The firfl, |h the jlTouthwcift fide of the pillar, is pcrfeclly detached from 
the refi: it is' about feventeCn feet from the bafe, and two feet higher than 
the other infcnptions. 


In the year 1230, on the firll day of the bright half of the month 

C c c 2 VtnMic'k 
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INbCUJPriONs 


Vaisdc'h (a moiunnci^t) of the F(>iiiinaie-\'r^\L\-DL'vA-{on-.of-thc-Fortu-. 

naic^AMi LL \-Di*/vA,-Kijig-ol-.V£/f(?7///’//A// 

/iir 

The next, which ^ng^ved as la fpccimen oF ilic charaftcr, confifls of 
two ftanzas in four hues; hut each hemifTich is^knperfed at the end, the 
two firft wanting soven^ and the tw(> laO; Jii!e^ fyllables. The word Sdeam^ 
I'hari iix the former infeription enables us. to fupply the clofe of the third 
Ijcmifttch. 

aM."/ 

As far as Vxniijha^ as far a&: Hlmddri^. (the Mountain of Snow,) he was 
iioi deficient in celebrity,...;..,, making Arydverta (the Land of 

Virtue, or India) even once inofe what its name fignifies He 

having departed, Pkativa'iiama^na Tilaca (is) king of Sdcainhhaiii 
{Sdcam only remains on the monument.) By us (the region between) Jlima* 
u at and Vindhya has been made tributary. 

In the year from Sri VicraAia'j)itya 123, in the bright half of the 
month f'ahsdch .... at that time the Rdjaputra Sri Sallaca was Prime 
Minifter. 

The fccond flanza, fapplicd partly from the laft infeription, and partly 
oy conjedurc, will run thus: 

? riilt $a pralivdhamdna tilacah iicanihharibhupatih 
asmaHiih caradam vycidliayi kimawadvindhydtavimandulam. 


The 






THE STAIF OF FIRUZ SIIAir. 


38 1 

The ddte 123 is here pcrfeOly clear; at lead it is clear that only thtc 
figures arc vnitcn, without even room for a cypher after tin in; whence 
we may guefs that the double circle in the former infcription was only an 
ornament, or the neutral termination am: if fo, the date of I'otli i* the \ear 
of C II RUST i7j /.y-.sere/i ; but if the double circle be a Zero, the monument 
of Vi''.AL A Dt/vA is as modern as the year 1174, or ninclctn years beloie 
the conqucll oi Dc/ill by Siiiha'bu'ddi^n, 


III and IV. 

The two next inferiptions were in the fame words, but the ftanzas, 
which in the fourth arc extremely mutilated, arc tolerably perfed in the third, 
wanting only a few fyllables at the beginning of the hcmiftichs : 

yah elhivefhu praharta nripatifiiu vinamatcandharefhii prafannah 
— vah sambi purindrah jagati vijayatc vifala cfhonipalah 
... da fajnya eflia vijayi fantanajanatmajab 
. . punan cfhcmaftu bruvatamud)6gasunyanmanuh 

Hr who is refentful to kings intoxicated with pride, indulgent to thofc 
uhofe necks arc humbled, an Indra in the city of Causamh, (I fufpeft 
CaiL'^dinhiy a city near JJastnidjmr, to be the true reading,) irho is viflorious 
in the world, Vi'sala, fovercign of the earth: he gives .... his com- 
mands being obc}ed, he is a conqueror, the fon of SANTA^^’AJA'^^A, 
whofe mind, when his foes hiy, ‘ Let there be mcrc\ is free from further 
hoftility. 

This infcription \\a> cngiaved, in the prclcncc of Sri' Til aca Ra'i a, 
by Sri>\ti, the fon of Ma'iiava, a Caya-^Cha, of a family in Guiuhi^ 
or Bengal, 


y. The 



3S* inscriptions on, &c. 

V. 

The fifth feems to be an elegy on the death of a king named Vigraiia* 
who IS reprefented as only flumbering. The laft hcmiftich is hardlv legible, 
and \cr\ ohkurc ; but the fenfe of both ftanzas appears to be this. 

OM. 

1 . An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s confort (thou) by-whom-for- 

fiinc-was-given-to-cvcry fiippliant, thy fame, joined to exienfivc dominion, 
ill UK'S, as wi* defile, belore us : the heart of (thy) foes was vacant, even as a 
path in a defert, where men are hindered from paffing, O fortunate Vic u aha 
K \'j in the jubilee occafioned by thy march. 

2. Mav thy abode, O X^ioraha, fovereign of the world, be fixed, as in 
reafon, (it ought) in the bofoms, embellifhed with love’s allurements, and full 
of dignit), of the women with beautiful e\cbro\vs, wdio were married to thy 
(TK-mies ^ V'hdlur thou art Indra, or Vis»i\r, or Siva, there is even no de^ 
aiding thy for s /'aie) fallen, like defeending w’ater. Oh! why doff thou 
fliro'igh dv luhon. coniiiiiie lleepiii” ^ 


A C()\’- 
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XXII. 

A CONVERSATION with ABRAM, an ABYSSINIAN, 

Courrnihi- the CITY of GJrENDEll 
AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 


H aving been informed that a native of ull'ijssnua was in CaUntiu^ 
who fpokc Arah'iLk with tolerable fluency, I fent for and examined 
him dttcmivcly on fcvcral fubjefts with which he feemed likely to be ac- 
quainted. His anfwers were fo fimplc and precife, and his whole demea- 
nour fo remote from any fufpicion oi falfchood, that I made a minuio oi 
his examination, which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. 
G/rewder, which Ber'mer had long ago pronounced a tapital citu^ 
though LunoLF afferted it to be only a iniUt an/ .station ^ and coiijc8ured, 
that in a few years it would wholly difappear, is certainly, according to 
Abr \M, the Mitropohs of Ah/^Muta. He fays, that ii is nearly as Urge 
and as populous as or Kcihcra, which he faw on liis pilgrimage to 

JctiLsalcni ; tliat it lies between two bioad and deep rivers, named Ca/ia 
and Aiicrib, both which flow into the A7/e at the diflaiice of about fifteen 
days* journey ; that all the walls of the houfes arc of a red flone, and the 
roofs oi thatch; that the firccis are like ihofc of CnJtuUd^ jut that the 
ways, by winch the king palles, arc vcr\ fpacious ; that the palace, which 
has a plaiilercd roof, rcTeinbles a foitrefs, and flamls in the heart of th.c 
city ; that the maikct.v of the town abound in pulfc, and have alfo wheat 
and bailey, but no nr-; tlnu fheep and goab arc in plenty among them, 

and 
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niid tliat the iiiliabitaiii^ are c\ricinclv fond of milk, cheefe, and ^\hcy; but 
that ///{• cnfiutnj pcoDJr and make no fcniplc of drinking the blood, 

and eating the raw Hern, oi an ov, which they cut without caring whether he 
is dead or alive ; that ihis lavage diet is, however, by no means general. Al- 
monds, be fay.s, and dales are not found in his country; but grapes and 
peaches ripen there; and in foinc of the diftant provinces, cfpecially at Cdru- 
(lar, wine is made in abundance; but a kind of mead is the common ine- 
briating liquor of the ^'ihyssinimis. The late king was Tilca Mahxil^ (the 
fit It of which woids means root or ortf^in ;) and the prefent, his brother, 
''/'fliff Jrrj/c, He repiefcnts the ro) al forces at Gnendet as confulcrablc; 
and aliens, perhaps at random, that near forty thoufand horfc are in that 
llaiion. I’he troops arc armed, he fays, with mufkets, lances, bows and ar- 
rows, cimeters, and hangers. The council of Rate confiRs, by his account, 
of about forty niiniftcrs, to whom almoft all the executive part of go- 
\crnmcnt is committed. He was once in the fervice of a /’a:/;*, in whofc 
train he went to fee the fountains of the Nil(' or jdl'Pj/, ufually called Ahvnj^ 
about eight da)'s journey fiom Gncudvr, He faw three fprings, one of 
which rifes from (he ground wdth a great noifc, that may be heard at the 
diflancc of five or fix miles. I /howed him the defeription of the hilt by 
Guegouy of jdnihara, winch Ludolf has printed in Ethiophh. He 
botli read and explained if with great facility ; whilR I compared his ex- 
planation with the Latin verfion, and found it perfeflly cxa6l. He affert- 
ed of his own accord, that the defeription was conformable to all that he 
had fecn and heard in Ethiopia ; and for that reafon I annex it. When 
I interrogated him on the languages and learning of bis country, he an- 
Iwered, that fix or feven longues at leaft were fpoken there; that the moft 
elegant idiom, which the king ufed, was the Jmharick ; that the E/hio^ 
puk contained, as it is w'cll known, many Arahick words; iliat, befidcs, 

their 
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tliou lacif'i book"!, is t'ni' piop'u (''• of En >tir, -iiid oi'.i' t.s, thi y bad llif- 
rnjM s o{ ,// , 7 v,s /'////, and \aiioiis li:cr*i;y coinpofu* 'ns ; iliat ibtdr ianguji'C 
Vi.is in ilhools and colkgcs, of wliich ihcic v.crt* fcvcral in the inc- 

tropoli.s. lie laiii, that no doubted the CAiR^nce of the ro}al pri> 

Jon calk'll fialitvin^ fituatcd on a very iofiy mountain, in ^vhich the Ions 
and dau'^hters of then Kin;;'* v;erc confined; but that, from the nature of 
the thill”, a paiticular dvreription of it could ni>t be obtained. “ All ibefe 
“ nlat^M^, >' I'd l.c, iiiv. explaiUv'd, I fuppoie, in tlie wiitni_c;s of 

wlioin 1 i.iw ihirt' .11 \ .ans ago iri Giveu /« 7 . He \CdN a plulitian, an { had 
“ alt iidetl the uing\s brother, who wavS al/o a /7/*-/r, in Ins lafl illncfs. i he 
•' piiiHL died; }ct the kill” loved ’^'a'ku'u, and, indeed, all the court and 
*• people loved him. "I’lic king received him in his palace Hb a gncfl, liip- 
plied him with every tiling that he could want; and, when he went to 
“ fee tlio fourccs of the Nile, and other cunofilit s, (for he was exliemely 
cunovKSj) he received every poflible affiflancc and accommodation from die 
“ ro) al favour. He undcrflood the language's, and wrote and collcfted many 
•* books, which he carried with him.” It w^as impoiTiblc for me to doubt, 
fefpecially when lie deferibed the perfon of Ya'ku'h,) tha» he meant Jamks 
Bruci, Efq. who travelled in the drefs of a Sjjritni jihyfician, and probably 
alfumed with judgment a name wtII known in Nh/.s.siniu. lie is fhll rev cre<l on 
Sinai for his fagacity in difeovering a Ipring, of which the nionalb iv 
was in great need; he was knowm at Jedda by Mi'r Mohammed Hi 
SAIN, one of the moll intelligent Mahomedans in India; and 1 have feen 
him mentioned with great regard in a letter from an Aiahian merchant at 
Mohhd, It is probable that he entered Ahyasinia by the way of Musunnva, 
a town in the poffeflion of the Mmclmans, and returned through the de- 
fert mentioned by Gregory in his defeription of the Nile, We may 
hope that Mr. Bruce will pablifh an account of his interefting travels, 

Vnt T n d d with 
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with a verfion of the book of Enoch, which no man but himfelf can give 
us with fidelity. By the help of Abyssinian records, great light may be 
thrown on the Hiftory of Yemen before the time of Mu hammed; fince it 
is generally known, that four Elhtop kings fucceflively reigned in that 
country, having been invited over by the natives to oppofe the tyrant 
Dhu' Nawa's; and that they were, in their turn, expelled by the arms of 
the IJimyarich Princes, with the aid of Anushirvan, king of /VrA/d, who 
did not fail, as it ufually happens, to keep in liibjeQion the people 
whom he had confented to relieve. If the annab of this period can be 
refloicd, it miifl be through the htfiorics of Ah/.ssinia, which will alfo correft 
the many errors of the bi‘ft Asiatick writers on the AV/e, and the countries 
which it fertilizes. 
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On the course of the NILE. 


T he Nile, which the ini arts know by the names of jiheij and 

jilawy, or the Giants gufties from feveral fprings at a place called 
Suciity lying on the higheft part of Dcngald, near Gnjjdm, to the weft of 
Bajemdir, and the lake of Darn or IVtd; into which it runs with fo ftrong 
and rapid a current, that it mixes not with the other waters, but rides or 
fwinis, as it were, above them. 

All the rains that fall in u4hys',ini(t, and defeend in torrents from the 
hills, all ftreams and rivers, fmall and great, except the JJandzd, which 
waflics the plains of I Jen got, and the Ilawdsh, which flows by Dewar and 
I'>t>^dr, arc collcdcd by this king of waters, and, hke vaffals, attend hi^ 
march. Thus enforced, he rufhes, like a hero cvulting in liis ftrength, and 
haftens to fertilize the land of Egypt, on which no rain falls. We niuft ex- 
cept alfo tliofe Etfiiopian rivers, w^hich rife in count! ics ^ordering on the 
ocean, as the kingdoms of Camldty Gnnijyy JVdsy, Nanyah, Gasy, JVvj, and 
Znijiio, wdiofc waters arc difembogued into the fca* 

When the Alaxvy has paffed the Lake, it proceeds between Gojjdm and 
Bajcmdi?^ and, leaving them to the weft and eaft, purfucs a dired courfc 
tow'ards Ainhdtd, the fkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again to the 
weft, touching the borders of iralaha ; whence it rolls along Mugdr and 
Shaivai, and, paffing Bazdwd and Gongd, defeends into the lowlands of 
S/ta7ilitIa, the country of the Blacks: thus it forms a fort of fpiral round the 
province of Gojjdm^ which it keeps for the moft part on its right. 

Ddds 


Here 
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Here it bends a little to the eaft, from which quarter, before it reaches 
the diftridts of Senndr, it receives two large rivers; one called Tacazzy^ 
which runs from Tcgri; and the other, Gwangue^ which comes from 
JDemheia, 

After it has vifited Senndr, it waflies the land of Dovgold, and pro- 
ceeds thence to Nubia, where it again turns eaftward, and reaches a coun^ 
try named Ahrim, where no veifels can be navigated, by reafon . of the 
rocks and crags which ob(lru61 the channel. The inhabitants of Senndt 
and Nubia may conflantly drink of its water, which lies to the call of them 
like a llrong bulwark ; but the merchants of Ahj/^sinia, who travel to 
Egypt, leave the Nile on their right, as foon as the) have pafled Nubia, 
and arc obliged to travel fc a defert of fand and gravel, in which for fifteen 
days they find neither wood nor water. They meet it again in the country 
of Reif, or Upper Egypt, where they find boats on the river, or ndc on its 
banks, refreftiing ihcmfclvcs with its falutary ftreams. 

It is afferted by fome travellers, that, when the Alaivy has paffed Scinidf 
and Dongold, but before it enters Nubia, it divides itfelf; that the great 
body of water flows entire into Egypt, where the fmaller branch (the Niger ) 
runs weflward, not fo as to reach Barbary, but towards the country of 
Ahvdh, whence it rufhes into the great fea. The truth of this fa6l I have 
verified, partly by my own obfervaiion, and partly by my inquiries among 
intelligent men ; whofc anfwers feemed the more credible, becaufe, if fo 
prodigious a mafs of w'ater were to roll over Egypt with ail its wintry in- 
creafe, not Uic land only, but the boufes and towns, of the Egyptians muft 
be overflowed. 


ON 
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XXIIL 

On riiE TRIAL by ORDEAL, among the HINDUS. 

B>j A hi' IBRA'HPM KlIA' N, 

CHlkP MAGISTRATE AT DANA^KES* 

Communicated by WARREN HASTINGS, Es^j. 

I”' H E modes of trying offenders by an appeal to the Deity, which arc 
deferibed at large in the Mitdesherd^ or Comment on the Dherma 
Sdslifiy in the Chapter of Oath, and other ancient books of Hindu Law, are 
here fufficiently explained, according to the interpretation of learned Pandits, 
by the wcll-wifher to mankind, Ali' Ibra'hi^m KiiaV. 

The word Divya, in Samcrit, fignihes the fame with Paricshd, or Parikhyd^ 
in BhdM, Kasam in jirabich, and Saucand in Persian ; that is, an oath ; or 
the form of invoking the Supreme Being to atteft the truth of an allegation ; 
but it is generally underflood to mean the trial by ordeal, or the form of ap- 
pealing to the immediate inierpofition of the Divine Power. 

Now this trial may be conduced in nine ways, Firft, by the balance ; fc- 
condly, hy Jtre ; thirdly, by water ; fourthly, by poison ; fifthly, by the Cosha^ 
or water in which an idol has been wafhed; fixthly, by rice ; feventhly, bv 
boding oil ; eighthly, by red-hot iron; ninthly, by images* 

1. Ordeal by the balance is thus performed. The beam having 
been previoufly adjufted, the cord fixed, and both fcales made perfeftly 
even, the perfon accufed and a Pandit faft a whole day ; then, after the 
accufed has been bathed in facred water, the hema, or oblation^ prefent- 

cd 
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ed to fir a and the deities worfliipped, he is carefully weighed ; and, when he 
is taken out of die fcalc, the Pandits proHraie ihcmfelves before it, pro- 
nounce a certain vicntra^ or incantation^ agreeably to the Sdstras, and, hav- 
ing written the fubftance of the accufation on a piece of paper, hind it on 
his head. Six minutes after they place him again in the fcale ; and if he 
weigh more than before, he is held guilty ; if lefs, innocent ; if exaflly the 
fame, he muft be weighed a third time; when, as it is written in the 
shera^ there will certainly be a difference in his weight. Should the balance, 
though well fixed, break down, this would be confidered as a proof of his 
guilt. 


II. For ihc fie^o rdea I slu excavation, nine hands long, two fpan^ broad, 
and one fpan deep, is made in the ground, and filled with a fire of pippaU 
wood : into this the perfon accufed muft walk barc-fooicd ; and if his foot be 
unhurt, they hold him blamclcfs; if burned, guilty. 

III. JVuier^ordcal is performed by caufing the perfon accufed to 
ftand in a fufficiciit depth of water, either flowing or ftagnant, to reach 
his navel ; but care fhould be taken that no ravenous animal be in 
jt, and that it be not moved by much air: a Bidhman is then dirc6led to 
go into the w^ater, holding a ftaff in his hand ; and a foldier flioots three 
arrows on dry ground from a bow of cane : a man is next difpatchcd 
to bring the arrow which has been fhot farlhcft ; and, after he has 
taken it up, another is ordered to run from the edge of the w'atcr; 
at which inftant the perfon accufed is told to grafp the foot or the 
ftaff of the Brdhmniy who Hands near him in the water, and immediately 
to dive into it. lie muft remain under water till the two men who went 
to fetch the airows arc returned ; for if he raife his head or body 

above 
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abov® the furface before the arrows are brought back, his guilt is con- 
fidcred as fully proved. In the villages near Benares^ it is the praftice 
for the perfon, who is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to ftand in water 
up to his navel, and then, holding the foot of a Brahman^ to dive under it as 
long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. If before the man has 
walked thus far the accufed rife above the water, he is condemned ; if not, 
acquitted. 

IV. 'rhere are two forts of trial by poison, Firft, the Pandils having 

performed their Iid/na, and the perfon accufed his ablution, two and a 

half, or feven barley-corns, of t i.sliandga, a poifonous root, or of sanc^Iu/d, 
(that is, white arfenick,) are mixed in eight mdsluis, or fixty-four nlti's, of 
clarified butler, which the accufed mufl cat from the hand of a Brahman : if 
the poifon produce no vifiblc clTcQ, he is abfolvcd ; otherwife, condemned. 
Secondly, the hooded fnake, called is thrown into a deep earthen pot, 

into which is dropped a ring, a feal, or a coin : this the perfon accufed is or- 
dered to take out with his hand ; and if the ferpeni bite him, he is pro- 
nounced guilty ; if not, innocent. 

V. Trial by the Cdsha is as fcdlow's. The accufed is made to drink 
three draughts of the water in which the images of the Sun, of Devi^ 
and other Deities, have been waflied for that purpofc; and if within 
fourteen da\s he has ain fickiicfs or indifpofition, his crime is confidcred as 
proved. 

\T. When fcvcral pcifoiis arc fufpeflcd of theft, fomc dry rice is 
veighed with the ficicd Itoiic called sal^tam; or certain sIocms arc read 
OM*i It; after which the fufpeflcd perfons are fcverally ordered to chew 

a quantity 
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a quantity of it : as foon as they have chewed it, they are to throw it on 
fomc leaves of pippal, or, if none be at hand, on fomc h*hurja patra^ or 
bark of a tree from A^Jpdl or Cashmir, The man from whofe mouth 
the rice comes dry, or ftained with blood, is holdcn guilty ; the reft arc 
acquitted. 

VII. The ordeal by hot oil is very fimple : when it is healed fufhei- 
ently, the accufed thrufts his hand into it; and if he be not burned is held 
innocent. 

VIII. In the fame manner they make an iron ball^ or the hend of a lance^ 
red-hot, and place it in the hands of the perfon accufed ; who, if it burn him 
not, is judged guiltlefs. 

IX. To perform the ordeal by dharmdreh^ which is the name of the 
.doca appropriated to this mode of trial, cither an image, named Dharma, 
or the Genius of Jufticc, is made of filvcr, and another, called Adharina^ of 
clay or iron, both of which are thrown into a large earthen jar, and the 
accufed, having thruft his hand into it, is acquitted if he bring out the 
filvcr image, but condemned if he draw forth the iron. Or, the figure 
of a deity is painted on white cloth, and another on black; the firft of 
which they named Dliarma^ and the fccond Adharma : thefe are feverally 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a large jar, without having ever 
been fhown to the accufed ; who muft put his hand into the jar, and is ac- 
quitted or convifled, as he draws out the figure on white or on black 
cloth. 


It is written in the comment on the Dherma Sdstra^ that each of the 

four 
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four principal cafts has a fort of ordeal appropriated to it ; that a Brahmen 
mull be tried by the balance^ a Cshatriya hy Jlre^ a Vahija by water ^ and a 
Siidra by poison : but fomc have decided that any ordeal, except that by 
poifon, may be performed by a Brahmen^ and that a man of any call may 
be tried by the balance^ It has been determined, that a woman may have 
any trial except thofe by poifon and by water. 

Certain months and days alfo are limited in the Mitdesherd for the difi'erent 
fpccics of ordeal ; as ^grahan^ Pausk^ Aldgh, P*hdlgu7i, Srdivan^ and B'hddr^ 
for that by^re,- Aswin^ Cdrtic^ Jaisht, md Ashadh^ for that by water; 
Paush^ Mdgli, and P*hdlgun^ for that by poison ; and regularly there Ihould 
be no «77/er-ordeal on the Ashtmei^ ov eighth; the Cheturdasi^ or fourteenth^ 
day of the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the month of 
B*liddr\ on Sanaheher^ or Saturday^ and on Mangal^ or Tuesday : but, 
whenever the magiftrate decides that there (hall be an ordeal, the regular 
appointment of months and days needs not be regarded. 

The Mitdesherd contains alfo the following diftinftions : in cafes of theft 
or fraud to the amount of a hundred gold mohrs, the trial b) pohon is proper ; 
if eighty mohrs be flolen, the fufpcCled perfon may be tried hyfre; W forty ^ 
by the balance ; if from thirty to ten^ by the image-water ; if two only, by 
rice. 

An infpired Icgiflator, named Cdtydyana^ was of opinion, that, though 
a theft or fraud could be proved by witneffes, the party accufed might 
be tried by ordeal. He fays too, that, where a thoufand panas are ftolcn 
or fraudulently with-held, the proper trial is by poison ; where seven hu?i^ 
dred ^ndffty, by fre; where six Jmndred and sixty^sir^ and a fra£iion, by 

VoL. I. Eee water; 
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7vater ; where Jii e hinidrod, by the balance ; where four hundred, by hot 
oil; where three hundred, by Wee; where an hundred and by the 

Cdxha ; and where one hundred, by the dharmurck^ or images of filvcr and 
iron. 

The mode of conduBing the ordeal by red hot balls, or heads of spears, is 
thus particular!) deferibed in the commentary on Yd^yawelci/n. 

At day-break the place where the ceremony is to be performed is 
cleared and walhed in the cuftomary form ; and, at fun-rife, the Pandits 
ha\ing paid their adoration to Ganf'sa, the God of Wifdom, draw nine 
circles on the ground wnth cow-dung, at intcr\’als of fixtccn fingers; each 
circle containing fixtccn fingers of earth, but the ninth either fmallcr 
or larger than the rcfl. ''I'hen they wwfliip the deities in the mode preferib- 
cd by the SJsfra^ prefent oblations to the fire, and, having a fecond 
time w’orfhippcd the C'.ods, read the appointed nicntfa\s. TIjc perfon to 
be tried then performs an ablution, puts on moifl clothes, and, turning his 
face to the eaft, Hands in ihcjitsi ring, wdth both his hands fixed in his 
girdle. After ilii^ the prcflding magiftrate and Pundits order him to rub 
fome rice in the hufk between his hands, which they careful!)' infjiCLl ; and, 
if the Har of a former wound, a mole, or other mark appeal on either o[ 
them, tliey (lain it with a d)e, that, after the trial, it may be difhnguiflKd 
from any new mark. They next order him to hold both lii^ liand^ open 
and clofe together; and, having put into them feven leaver of the ttvm- 
bdfifi, tree, or pippal^ feven of the sa7ni or jend, feven blades of dai/hu 
giafs, a little barley moillencd with curds, and a few flow'ers, they fallen 
the leaves on his hand with ll\cn threads of raw' cotton. T'lie Pandits 
then read th.c sloms which are appointed for the occalion ; and, having 


written 
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wiiLtcn a ftaic of the calc and the point in iflue on a Palmyra leaf, toge- 
ther \\ith the mentra preferibed in the Plsda^ they tie the leaf on the head 
of the accufed. All being prepared, they heat an iron ball or the head of a 
lance, weighing two &er and a half, or five pounds, and throw' it into water ; 
they heat it again, and again cool it in the fame manner: the third time 
they keep it in the fire till it is red hot; then they make the perfon accuf- 
ed ftand in the firft circle ; and, having taken the iron from the fire, and 
read the iifual incantation over it, the Pandits place it with tongs in his 
hands. He mull ftep gradually from circle to circle, his feet being con- 
llantly within one of them, and, when he has reached the ei^hth^ he mull 
throw the iron into the ninths fo as to burn fomc grafs, which mull be left in 
it for that purpofe. This being performed, the magifiratc and Pandits again 
command him to rub fome rice in the hulk between both his hands, which 
they afterwards examine ; and if any mark of burning appear on either 
of them, he is convililed ; if not, his innocence is confidered as prov- 
ed. If his hand fliake through fear, and b) his trembling any other part 
of his body is burned, his veracity remains unimpeached ; but, if he let 
the iron drop before he reach the eighth circle, and doubt arife in the 
minds of the fpedators, whether it had burned him, he muft repeat the 
whole ceremony from the beginning. 

In the year of the Messiah 1783, a man was tried by the hot hall ai 
Brndjcs, in the prefence of me Ali Ibra'him Kha'n, on the following 
occafion. A man had appealed one Sancar of larceny, who pleaded that 
he was not guilty; and as the theft could not be proved by legal evidence, 
the trial by fire-ordeal w^as tendered to the appellee, and accepted by him. 
This well-wiflier to mankind advifed the learned magiftrates and Pandits 
to prevent the decifion of the qucllion by a mode not conforniabJe to ilie 
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pra6iice of the Company's Government, and recommended an oath by the 
water of the Ganges and the leaves of tulasi in a little vcflfcl of brafs, or by 
the book Herivansa^ or the ftone Sdlgrdm, or by the hallowed ponds or 
bafons ; all which oaths are ufed at Bendres. When the parties obUinate- 
ly rcfufed to try the ilFue by any one of the modes recommended, and in- 
filled on a trial by the hot ball, the magillrates and Pandits of the court were 
ordered to gratify their wiOies, and, fetting alide thofe forms of trial in 
which there could be only a dillant fear of death, or lofs of property, as 
the juft punifhment of perjury by the fure, yet flow, judgment of hea- 
ven, to pci form the ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dherma Sdstra ; 
but it was not till after mature deliberation for four months, that a regu* 
Ur mandate ilfued for a trial by the red hot ball; and this was at length 
granted for four reafons ; firft, becaufe there was no other way of condemn^ 
ing or abfolving the perfon accufed ; fecondly, becaufc both parties were 
Hindus, and this mode of trial was fpecially appointed in the Dherma Sds^- 
tra by the ancient lawgivers ; thirdly, becaufe this ordeal is praElifcd in 
the dominions of the Hindu Rdjds ; and fourthly, becaufc it might be 
iifeful to inquire how it was poflible for the heat of fire to be refilled, and 
for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order was accordingly 
fent to the Pandits of the court and of Benares to this effe6l : ** Since the 
** parties accufing and accufed are both Hindus, and will not confent to 

any trial but that by the hot ball, let the ordeal deftred be duly per- 
** formed in the manner preferibed by the Mildesherd, or commentary on 

Ya'cyawalcya,” 

When preparations were made for the trial, this wcll-wifhcr to man- 
kind, attended by all the learned profeftbrs, by the officers of the court, 
the Sipdhis of Captain Hogan's battalion, and many inhabitants of Bend^ 

res. 
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wcht to the place prepared, and endeavoured to dilTuade the appellor 
from requiring the accufed to be tried by fire, adding, “ if his hand be not 
” burned, you fliall certainly be imprifoned.” The accufer, not deterred by 
this menace, perlifted in demanding the trial. The ceremony, therefore, 
was thus Conduced in the prcfencc of me Ali Ibraiu'm Kh 

The Pandits of the court and the city, having worfhipped the God of 
Knovdedge^ and prefented their oblation of clarified buttci to the fire, form- 
ed nine circles of cow-dung on the ground; and, having bathed the appellee 
In the Ganges^ brought him with his clothes wet; when to remove all 
fufpicion of deceit, they waflicd his hands with pure water: then, having 
written a ftate of the cafe and the words of the mentra on a Palmyra-leaf, 
they tied it on his head ; and put into his hands, which they opened and 
joined together, feven leaves of pippal^ feven of Jend, feven blades of datl’ha 
grafs, a few flowers, and fome barley moillened with curds, which they faf- 
tened with feven threads of raw white cotton. After this they made the iron 
ball red hot, and, taking it up with tongs, placed it in bis hands. He walked 
with it, flep by flep, the fpace of three and a half, through each of the sr^ 
ven intermediate rings, and threw the ball into the ninth, where it burnt the 
grafs, that had been left in it. He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed fome 
rite in the hufk between his hands ; which were afterwards examined, and were 
fo far from being burned, that not even a bliflcr was raifed on cither of them. 
Since it is the nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court, and people 
of Benares^ near five hundred of whom attended the ceremony, were afto- 
nifiied at the event ; and this wclUwifticr to mankind was perfeftly amaz- 
ed. It occurred to his weak apprchcnfion, that probably the frefh leaves, 
and other things, which, as it had been mentioned, were placed on the 
bands of the accufed, had prevented their being burned; befides that the 

lime 
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imic w.is but fliort between lii:> taking the ball and throwing it down; yet 
It \s poliiixcly tkclarcd in tlie lyheima Sastra^ and in the w'ritten opinions 
of the nioft rclpcOablc that the hand of a man who fpeaks truth 

cannot be burned ; and Aii Ibi's'ihm Kiia'n certainly faw with his own 
eyes, as many others alfo law wtdi theirs, that the hands of the appellee in 
tins caufc w'cre iinhint by the fiic. He was confcqiicntly difeharged ; but, 
tliat men might in Iiitiiic be deterred from demanding the trial by ordeal, 
the appellor was coinmiued foi a week. After all, if fiich a trial could be 
f'cn once or twice by lexcral intelligent men, acquainted w’ith natural philo- 
lophy, they might be able to affign the true reafon why a man s hand may be 
burned in lomc cafes, and not in others. 

Ordeal by the \en'cl of hot oil, according to the comment on the 
I)hr)mn is thus performed. The ground appointed for the trial 

is cleared and rubbed with cow-dung; and the next day, at fun-rife, the 
Vaiidil worfhips Gane'sa, prefents his oblations, and pays adoration to 
other deities, conformably to the Sastra: then, having read the incantation 
jnefciibed, he places a round pan of gold, filver, copper, iron, or clay, 
with a diameter of fixteen fingers, and four fingers deep; and throws in- 
to it one .sTr, or eighty fdcca weight, of clarified butter, or oil of scmmiini. 
After this a ring of gold, or filver, or iron, is cleaned and wafhed with 
water, and call into the oil, which they proceed to heat; and, when it is 
\cry hot, put into it a frcfli leaf of pippala, or of bilwa: when the leaf is 
burned, the oil is known to be fuflicicntly hot. Then, having pronounced 
a mnjira over the oil, they order the party accufed to take the ring 
out of the pan; and if he take it out without being burned, or without 
a blificr on his hand, his innocence is confidercd as proved; if not, his 
guilt. 


A Brahman^ 
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A Brahman, named Rishi'swara Bhatta, accul'cd one Ra'mda\'\l, 
a linen painter, of having ftolen his goods. Ra'mdaya'l pleaded not guil- 
ty; and, after much altercation, confented to be tried, as it had been pro- 
pofed, by the vcflel of oil. This wcll-wifher to mankind advift'd the 
Pandiii of the court to prc\cnt, if pofliblc, that mode of trial, but, lliici 
llie parties infifted on it, an ordeal by hot oil, according to the Susftrr, 
was awarded for the fame reafons which prevailed in regard to the trial 
by the ball. The Pandits^ who afli (led at the ceremony, were Biii'simia 
Bhatta, Na'n a'pa'i'h AC, Maniiia'm\ PdVhava, Mlnira'ma Buat- 
lA, Siva, Anantara'ma Bhatta, Cripa'ra'ma, Vishnuhjri, Crisii- 

NACIIANDRA, Ra'ME'NDRA, Go'vIX DAR a'm A, HlRICRISIIX\ Bj]AT]\, 

Ca'lida'sa: the three lait were rnndil.s of the court. AViicn Ca\i's\ 
had been worfhipped, and the homa prefented, according to the 
they fent for this well-wiflicr to mankind; who, attended b\ the twt) 
Ddrdghas of the Diidni and Fanjdari courts, ih.c ('oitial of the town, 
the other officers of the court, and moll of the inhabitants of Eiuntis^ 
went to the place of trial; where he laboured to difluade v i, 

and his father from fubmitting to the ordeal; and apprized rhem, tliat, 
if the hand of the atcufed flioulci be burned, he would he compelled 
to pay the value of the goocL ilolcn, and his tiuiiaeicr would he 
dtfgraced in every company. R\'mday\'» would not deldl . he tlnufl 
his hand into the vcflcl, and w'a> burned. The opinion oi the Pandiis 
w’rts then taken; and they were unaniinou^, tltar, hy the iiinning of 
hi., hand, his guilt W'as cflahliflicd, and lie bound to p,i\ Risiu^wahv 
ljii\Tr\ the price of what ho had llcdcn ; !)ut j{ the {urn exceeded 
five hundred adnaj/"^, h!> hand nuifi be -.nt v 11 In an espicfs law’ iii 
the : and a inulft nlfo muft be impofed Imn a-xoiding to hn 

circumllanccs. 
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The chief ixiagiftrate, therefore, caufed Ra'mdaya'l to pay Risiii^^wara 
feven hundred rupees, in return for the goods which had been ftolcn; but, 
as amercements in Aich cafes arc not ufual in the courts of judicature at 
Benares^ the miil£l was remitted, and the prifoncr difeharged. 

The record of this convi£lioii was tranfinitted to Calcutta in the 
year of tlie Messiah 1783; and in the month of Aprils 1784, the Go- 
vernor General, Ima'du’iudau'lah Jela^det Jang Beha'oer, having 
feen the preceding account of trials by ordeal, put many queftions con- 
cerning the meaning of Sanficrit words, and the cafes here reported; 
to which he received rcfpeflful anfwers. He firft defired to know the 
precife meaning of hama^ and was informed that it meant the oblations 
made to pleafe the deities, and comprifed a variety of things. Thus in 
the agni homa^ they throw into the Jire feveral forts of wood and grafs, 
as paid}} wood, Chadira wood, racia chandan or red fandal, pippaUwood 
mmi, and cusha grafs, together with fome forts of grain, fruit and other 
ingredients, as black sesamum, barley^ rice^ sugar-cane, clarified butter, 
almonds, dates, and gugal or bdellium. To his next queftion, how 
“ many fpecies of homa there were,” it was anfwcrcd, that different fpe- 
cies were adapted to different occafions: but that, in the ordeals by hot 
iron, and hot oil, the fame fort of oblation w'as ufed. When he defired to 
know the meaning of the word mentra, he w^as rcfpeflfully told, that in the 
language of the Pandits there were three fuch words, mentra, yanira, and 
tantra ; that the Jirst meant a paffage from one of the Vedas, in which the 
names of certain deities occurred; the fecond, a feheme of figures, which 
they write with a belief that their wifhes will be accomplifhed by it; and 
the third, a medical preparation, by the ufe of which all injuries may be 
avoided: for they are faid to tub it on their hands, and afterwards to touch 

red 
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)cd hot iron \Nithout being burned. He then aikoi l)i.\ insuh barli-Vj 
moiftened with curds, was put into tliC hands of the arcuitd p''ifon ; and ihc 
anfwcr war., Jinw 

His other queftion*! were thus aniwered : That the leaves of pjj>pfila were 
fpread about in the hands of the accufed, not heaped one above anoiiicr; 
that nhe man, who performed the fire-ordeal, was not much agitated, 
but feerned in full pofTeflion of his faculties ; that the perfon tried by hot 
oil was at fiill afraid, but perfiftcd, after he was burned, in dcn)ing the 
theft; iicverihelefs, as he previoufly had entered into a written agreement, 
that, if his hand fhould be hurt, he w'ould pay the value of die 
goods, the magiftratc for that rcafoii thought himfclf juftificd in com- 
pelling payment ; that, when the before-mentioned ingredients of the 
Jioma were thrown into the fire, the Paiidits, fitting round fung 

the Slocas preferibed in the Sdstra. That the form of the hdirih is cfla- 
blifhcd in the reda and in the Dhrrnta Sasha ; and this fire-place is alfo 
called /W/; that, for the fmaller oblations, they raifc a little ground for 
the hearth^ and kindle fire on it ; for the higher oblations, they fink the 
ground to receive the fire, where they perform the honm ; and this facred 
hearth they call cunda,** The governor then afkcd, why the tiJals by fire, 
by the hot ball, and the veffel of oil, if there be no cffcntial difference 
between them, are not all called fire-ordeals ; and it was humbly arifwcr- 
cd, that, according to fomc Payidits^ they were all three different; whilff 
others infifted, that the trial by fire w^as diflinft from that by the vcHcl, 
though the trial by the hot ball and the head of a lance were the fame; but, 
that, in the apprehenfion of his refpeftful fervant, ihcv were all ordeals hj 
Jire. 
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The INDIAN LAW of ORDEAL, 

VohaUy u amlated from YA'GYAJVALCYA*^ 

^ I ^HE balance, fire, water, poifon^ the idol — thefe are the ordeals ufed 
here below for the proof of innocence, when the accufations arc 
heavy, and when the accufer offers to hazard a mul6l, (if he Ihould fail') : 

2. Or one party may be tried, if he pleafe, by ordeal, and the other muft 
then rifquc an amercement. But the trial may take place even without any 
wager, if the crime committed be injurious to the prince. 

3. The fovereign, having fummoned the accufed, while his clothes are yet 
moift from bathing, at funrife, before he has broken his faft, (hall caufe all 
trials by ordeal to be conduced in the prefence of Brahmayis* 

4. The balance is for women, children, old men, the blind, the lame. 
Brahmans f and the fick ; for the Sudra, fire or water, or feven barley-corns 
of poifon. 

i* . Unlefs the lofs of the accufer amount to a thoufand pieces of filver, the 
accured;nipft iioi be tried by the red hot ball, nor by poifon, nor by the 
Ittalt s ; but if the offence be againft the king, or if the crime be heinous, he 
nuifi acquit himfelf by one of thofe trials in all cafes. 

6. He who has rccourfc to the balance, muft be attended by perfons ex- 
perienced in weighing, and go down into one fcale, with an equal weight 
placed in the other, and a groove (with water in it) marked on the beam. 

7. “ Thou 
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j, Thou, O balance, art the manQon of iruih ; ihn-i Mali anucjul'. 

“ contrived by dciti^^s : declare the truth, thcrcfoie, () oi iuicefs, aad 

clear me from all fufpicioii. 

8. “ If I am guilty, O venerable as m> own mother, then Ihik me cioun 

but if innocent raife me aloft.’* Thus fliall he addrefs the baljficc. 

g. If he fink, he is conviQcd, or if the fcales be broken ; bui if tlie (friHf? 
be not broken, and he rife aloft, he mud be acquitted. 

10. On the trial by fire, let both hands of the accufed be rubbed with nee 
in the hulk, and well examined : then let feven leaves of the AswatCha (the 
religious fig-tiee) be placed on them, and bound with feven threads. 

11. ** Thou, O file, pervaded all beings; O caufe of purity, w'ho givefl 

evidence of virtue and of fin, declare the truth in this my hand.” 

12. When he has pronounced this, the pried fliall place in both his hand:* 
an iron ball, red hot, and weighing fifty paler* a* 

13. Having taken it, he (hall dep gradually into feven circles, each with 
a diameter of fixteen fingers, and feparated from the next by the fame fpace. 

14. If, having cad away the hot bail, he fhall again have his hands rubbed 
with rice in the hufk, and fhall fhow them unburned, he will piovc his inno- 
cence. Should the iron fall during the trial, or fhould a doubt arife (on the 
regularity of the proceedings) he mud be tried again. 


* A pfila is four eatjifas, and a carjha, eighty ra^icd*j, or feeds of the Guujd creeper, each weigh* 
ing above a grain and a quarter or, corre^ly, 1 g^* 

Fffa 15. ‘fiPre- 
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15. Prcferve me, 0 » Vakuna, by declaring the truth.'* Thus having 
invoked the god of waters, the accufed fhall plunge his head into the river 
or pool, and hold both thighs of a man, who (hall (land in it up to his 
navel : 

16. A fwifr runner (hall then haften to fetch an arrow (hot at the moment 
of his plunging; and if, while the runner is gone, the prieft (hall fee the head 
of the accufed under water, he mud be difeharged as innocent. 

17. Thou, O poifon, an the child of Brahma', (ledfad in jufticc and 
“ in truth : clear me then from this heavy charge, and, if I have fpoken truly, 
•* become nc6lar to me.” 

18. Saying this, he (hall fwallow the poifon Sdrhga^ from the tree which 
grows on the mountain Himalaya ; and if he digeft it without any inllani- 
maiion, the prince fhall pronounce him guililef^. 

19. Or the prieft fhall perform rites to the image of fomc tremendous 
dcity^ and, having bathed the idol, (hall make the accufed to drink three 
handfuls of the w'atcr, that has dropped from it : 

20. 11, in fourteen days after, he fuffer no dreadful calamity from the aft 
of the deity or of the king, he mull indubitably be acquitted. 


THE 
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THE SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered 24th February, 1785. 

BY THE PRESIDE XT 

GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their juft requefts are believed 
to be granted with fingular indulgence, had propofed laft year to gra- 
tify my w'armcft wiflies, I could have defired nothing more ardently than 
the (ucceL of your inftitution; bccaufc I can defire nothing in preference 
to the general good, which )our plan feems calculated to promote, by 
bringing to light many ulcful and interefting trails, which, being loo ftiort 
for feparate publication, might lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, ir- 
recoverably peiifh. My wifhes are accomplifhed, wilh«^«ut an invocation 
to Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, having already pafled its infant ftate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a healthy and robuft con- 
ftituiion. When I refleft, indeed, on the variety of fubjefts which have 
been difeufled before you, concerning the hiftory, laws, manners, arts, 
and antiquities of j4sia, I am unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
furprife be the greater ; for I will not diffemble, that your progrefs has far 
exceeded my cxpcflations : and, though we muft fcrioufly deplore the lofs 
of thole excellent men who have lately departed from this capital, }et, 
there is a profpcfl ftill of large contributions to your ftock of ^ddatUk 

learning. 
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learning, vhich, 1 am pc-rfuadcd, will continually incrcafe. My late 
journey to B^)idres l.as enabled me to afTure you, that rtiany of your 
members, who refide at a diRance, employ a part of their leifure in prepar- 
ing additions to }our archives; and, unlefs I am too fanguine, you will 
loon receive light from them on fevcral topicks entirely new in the repub- 
hek of letter^. 

It wa.-* principally with a dclign to open fourccs of fuch information, 
tlidt I long had meditated an expedition up the Ganges during the fufpen- 
hon of my biilinef’s; but although I had the falisfaflion of vifiting two 
ancient feats of filudn fuperftiiion and literature, yet, illncfs having de- 
tained me a confiderablc lime in the w^ay, it was not in my power to 
continue in them long enough to purfue my inquiries; and I left them, 
as .€.nlas is feigned to have left the fhades, when his guide made him 
recoiled the swift fight of iiicvocahle time, with a curiofity raifed to the 
height, and a regret not eafy to be deferihed. 

Whoever travels in j^sia^ efpccially if he be converfant with the lite- 
rature of the countries through which he paffes, muft naturally remark 
the fuperiority of European talents. The obfervation, indeed, is at leaft 
as old as Alexander ; and, though we cannot agree with the fage pre- 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “ the Asiatichs are born to be flaves,” 
)ct the Athenian poet feems pcrfedly in the right, when he reprefenis 
Europe as a sovereigyi Puncess, and Asia as her Handmaid: but, if the 
miftrefs be tranfccndcnlly majeftick, it cannot be denied that the atten- 
(Idiit has many beauties, and fome advantages peculiar to hcrfelf. The 
ancients were accuilomed to pronounce panegyricks on their own country- 
men at the expenfe of all other nations ; with a political view, perhaps, of 

(limulating 
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(Vimulating them by praife, and exciting them to ftill greaiei exeriioni; 
but fuch arts arc here unneccflary ; nor would they, indeed, become a 
Society, who feek nothing but truth unadorned by rhetorick: and, although 
ve muft be confeious of our fuperior advancement in all kinds of ufelul 
knowledge, yet we ought not therefore to contemn the people of from 
whofe rcfearches into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many 
valuable hints may be derived for our own improvement and advantage. 
If that, indeed, were not the principal objeQ of your inftitution, little clfe 
could arife from it, but the mere gratification of curiofity; and I (hould not 
receive fo much delight from the humble fliarc which you have allowed me 
to take in promoting it. 

To form an cxaQ parallel between the works and aQions of the Wcftcrn 
and Eaftern Worlds, would require a tra6i of no inconiidcrable length; but 
we may decide, on the whole, that reafon and taflc ate the grand preroga- 
tives of European minds, while the jislatichs have foared to loftier heights in 
the fphere of imagination. The civil hiftory of their vaft empires, and of 
India in particular, muff be highly imcrefting to our common country: 
but we have a ftill nearer intercfl in knowing all former modes of ruling 
these inestimable pt ounces, on the piofpcrity of v/hich fo much of our 
national welfare, and individual benefit, feems to depend. A minute 
geographical knowledge, not only of Bt ngat and Bahar, but, for evident 
reafons, of all the kingdoms bordering on them, is clofcly conne6ted with 
an account of their many revolutions : but the natural produ61ions of thefe 
territories, efpecially in the le^etahle and mineral fyftems, are momentous 
obje^s of refearch to an impeiiul^ but, which is a character of equal dignity, 
a commit aal people. 
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If botainj may be defcnbcd by metaphors drawn from the fcience 
iifclf, wc may juftly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, their 
elastics, orders, kinds^ and specter, to be its ^floarrs, which can only pro- 
duce /rn/z by an application of that knowledge to the purpofes of life, 
particularly to diet, by which difeafes may be avoided; and to medicine, 
by which they may be remedied: for tlie improvement of the lad men- 
tioned art, than which none furcly can be more beneficial to mankind, 
the virtues of mineuih alfo fhould be accurately known. So highly has 
medical (kill been prized by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Retna's, or f^recioiLs things, which their Gods are believed to have produc- 
ed by churning the ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a learned pJn/^ 
si( ian. What their old books •contain on this fubjeft, wc ought certainly 
to dilcover, and that without lofs of time; left the venerable, but abftrufc, 
language, in which they are compofed, fhould ceafe to be perfcftly in- 
telligible, even to the beft educated natives, through a want of power- 
ful invitation to ftudy it. Bernier, who was himfelf of the faculty, 
mentions approved medical books in Sanscrit, and cites a few apho- 
rifms, which appear judicious and rational; but wc can expeft no- 
thing fo important from the works of Hindu or Muselman phyficians, 
as the knot\ ledge, which experience muft have given them, of simple 
medicines. I have feen an Indian prefeription of Jiftj-four, and another 
of si.ii^‘six, ingredients; but Tuch compofitions arc alw^ays to be fufpeft- 
ed, fince the effeft of one ingredient may deftroy that of another, and it 
were better to find certain accounts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be ac- 
quainted with the moft elaborate compounds, unlefs they too have been 
proved by a multitude of fuccefsful experiments. The noble deobftruent 
oil, exirafted from the eranda nut, the whole family of Balsams, the 
incomparable ftomachick root from Cohmbo, the fine aftringent ri- 
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diciiloufly railed Japan earth, but in truth produced by the decodion 
of an Indian plant, have long been ufed in Asia ; and who can forelcl 
what glorious difeoveries of other oils, roots, and falularv juices, may be 
made by your Society? If it be doubtful whether the Pciuvian bark be 
alwaya efficacious in this country, its place may, perhaps, be fupjplied by 
fome indigenous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more congenial to the 
climate. Whether any treatifes on Agriculture have been written by expe- 
rienced natives of thefc provinces, I am not yet informed; but fince the 
court of Spain exped to find ufcful remarks in an Arahick trad preferved 
in the Escurialf on the cultivation of land in that Imi^dom^ we fliould in- 
quire for fimilar compofitions, and examine the contents of fuch as we can 
procure. 

The fublime fcicnce of Chymiftry, which I was on the point of calling 
divine, muft be added, as a key to the richeft treafurics of nature ; and it 
is impoflible to forefec how greatly it may improve our manufactures, 
cfpecially if it can fix thofc brilliant dyes, which want nothing of perfed 
beauty but a longer continuance of their fplendour ; or how far it may 
lead to new’ methods of fuxing and coinpounding metals, wiiich the Indians, 
as well as the Chinese, are thought to have pradifed in higher perfedion than 
ourfelvcs. 

In thofe elegant arts, which are called fine and liberal, though of left 
general utility than the labours of the mcchanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a finglc nation has excelled the whole world : I mean the an- 
cient Greeks, whof'e sculpture^ of which we have exquifue remains, both 
on gems and in marble, no modern tool can equal ; whofe architecture 
we can only imitate at a fervilc dillance, but are unable to make one ad- 
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dition to it, ^\ithout dcftroying its graceful fimplicity ; whofe poetry ftHl 
delights us in youth, and amufes us at a maturer age ; and of whofe painting 
and musivk we have the concurrent relations of fo many grave authors, 
that it would be ftrange incredulity to doubt their excellence. Paintings as 
an art belonging to the powers of the imagination, or what is commonly 
called Gt)\msy appears to be yet in its infancy among the people of the eaft : 
but the Hindu fyflem of musich has, I believe, been formed on truer princi- 
ples than our own ; and all the fkill of the native compofers is direfted to 
the great objc6l of their art, the natural e.^presxion of strong passions, to 
which melody, indeed, is often facrificed; though fome of their tunes are 
pleafing even to an European ear. Nearly the fame may be truly aflerted 
of the Arabian or Persian fyftem ; and, by a correct explanation of the 
belt books on that fubje£l, much of the old Grecian theory may probably be 
recovered. 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Persians, which differ furprifingly 
in their ftylc and form, are here pretty generally known; and, though 
taflcs, concerning which there can be no difputing, are divided in regard 
to their merit, yet we may fafely fay of them, what Abulfazl pro- 
nounces of the Mahdbhdrat, that, although they abound with extrava- 
•* gant images and deferiptions, they are in the highcfl degree entertain- 
“ ing and inftruMive.’* Poets of the greateft genius, Pindar, ^schylus, 
Dantf, PfTRAReA, SiiAKESPFAR, Spenser, havc moft abounded in 
images not far from the brink of abfurdity ; but, if their luxuriant fan- 
cu's, or ihofc of Abulola, Firdausi, Niza'mi, were pruned away at the 
hazard of their ftrength and majefty, wc fhould lofc many plcafures by the 
amputation. If wc may form a juft opinion of the Sanscrit poetry from 
the Iptcimcns ahead) exhibited, (though we can only judge perfefilly by 
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confulting the originals,) we cannot but thirft for the whole work of 
Vya'sa, with which a member of our Society, whofe prcfcnce deters me 
from faying more of him, will in due time gratify the publick. The 
poetry of Malhurd^ which is the Parnassian land of the Hindus, has a fofter 
and lefs elevated drain ; but, fince the inhabitants of the didrifts near 
and principally of the Dual, arc faid to furpafs all other Indians in elo- 
quence, and to have compofed many agreeable tales and love-fongs, which 
are dill extant, the Bhdshd^ or vernacular idiom of Vraja, in which they are 
written, fliould not be ncglefted. No fpccimens of genuine oratory can be 
expefted from nations, among whom the form of government precludes 
even the idea of popular eloquence ; but the art of w riting, in elegant and 
modulated periods, has been cultivated in jisia from the carlied ages : the 
Veda's^ as well as the Alkoran^ arc written in meafured profe ; and the com- 
pofitions of IsocKATES are not more highly polifhed than thofc of the bed 
Arahian and Persian authors. 

Of the Hindu and Musclmnn architefture there arc yet many noble re- 
mains in Bahar, and fome in the vicinity of Mahla ; nor am I unwilling 
to believe, that even thofe ruins, of which you will, I truft, be prcfcnied 
with con eft delineations, may furnifh our own archite6ls with new ideas of 
beauty and fublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the sciences, properK (b 
named; in which it mull be admitted, that the A^intichs, if coiiipaied 
with our wefterii nations, are mere children. One of the mod fagacious 
men in this age, who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn it; 
Sa'u M, Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that, if N>\vton bad 
** fiourifhcd in ancient Greece, he would have been woi (hipped as a dni- 
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** nity how '’zealoufly then would he be adored in Hindustan^ if his in- 
comparable writings could be read and comprehended by the Pandits of 
Cashnir or Benares jf I have feen a mathematical book in Sanscrit of the 
higheft antiquity ; but foon perceived from the diagrams, that it contained 
only fimple elements : there may, indeed, have been, in the favourable au 
fnofpherc of fome diligent obfervers of the celeftial bodies; and fuch 

obfervations as are recorded (hould indifputably be made pubiick; but 
let us not expcQ any new methods, or the analylis of new curves, from the 
geometricians of Iran, Titrhisian, or India, Could the works of Archi- 
MFDEs, the Newton of Sicily, be rellored to their genuine purity by the 
help of Arahlck verfions, we might then have reafon to triumph on the 
fuccefs of our foientifical inquiries ; or could the fucceflive improvements 
and various rules of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, to which 
Cardan boafted that he bad accefs, the modern hiftory of Mathematich 
would receive confidcrable illuftration. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Muselmans will produce more im- 
mediate advantage; and, if fome flandard laxv-tracts were accurately 
tranflated from the Sanscrit''^iid Arahich, we might hope in lime to fee fo 
complete a digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes among the natives 
might be derided without uncertainty, which is, in truth, a difgrace, thouglv 
fatirically called a glory, to the forcnfick fcience. 

All ihefe objefts of inquiry muft appear to you, Gentlemen, in fo 
ftmng a light, that bare intimations of them will be fufficient; nor is it 
necelfary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive to an ardent purfuit of 
them : yet I cannot forbear cxprelBng a wifli, that the aQivity of the 
French in the fame purfuits may not be fuperior to ours ; and that the re- 
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fearches of M. Sonnerat, whom the court of Fersailles employed for 
feven years in thefe climates, merely to colleft fuch materials as we are 
feeking, may kindle, inllead, of abating, our own curiohty and zeal. If 
you affent, as I flatter myfclf you do, to thefe opinions, you will alfo 
concur in promoting the objeft of them; and a few ideas having prefented 
themfelves to my mind, I prefumc to lay them before you, with an entire 
fubmiflion to your judgment. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary kind, will be reqiiifiie 
for the fupport of the Society; but if each of us were orcrififmally to 
contribute a fuccinft defeription of fuch manuferipts as he had perilled or 
infpefled, with their dates and the names of their owners, and to propofc 
for folution fuch questions as had occured to him concerning jisiatick Art, 
Science, and Hiftory, natural or civil, we Ihould poflefs without labour, 
and almofl by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue of oriental 'books, 
than has hitherto been exhibited; and our correfponJents would be tip- 
prifed of thofe points to w'hich we chiefly direft our inve{ligation.«c. 
Much may, I am confident, be expefted from the communications of 
learned uaiircs, whether lawyers, phyficians, or private fcholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us their Mekamdi and Risdlcih> 
on a variety of fiibjefls: fome for the fake of advancing general know- 
ledge, but mod of them from a delirc, neither uncommon nor unrealona- 
ble, of attracting notice, and recommending themfelves to favour. W'uh a 
view to avail ourfelves of this dirpofition, and to bring theii latent Sci- 
ence under our infpcClion, it might be advifable to print and cirmlaie a 
fliort memorial, in Persian and Hindis fetting forth, in a flyle accoiurno^ 
dated to their own habits and prejudices, the dcfigri of our inflitutton; 
CH^r would it be impofiible hereafter, to give a medal annually, with in- 
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fcriptions, in Persian on one fide, and on the rcverfe in Sanscrit^ as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the bell elTay or diflertation. To in{lru6l 
others is the preferibed duty of learned Brahmans^ and if they be men 
of fubllancc, without reward; but they would all be flattered with an hono- 
rary mark of dillinftion ; and the Mahomedans have not only the permiflion, 
but the politive command, of their law-giver, to search for learning even in 
the remotest parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous to fugged, w^ith how 
much corre6lncfs and facility their compofitions might be iranflatcd for our 
ufe, fincc their languages are now more generally and perfedly underftood 
than they have ever been by any nation of Euiope, 

I have detained you, I fear, too long by this addrefs, though it has 
been my endeavour to /econcile comprehenfivenefs with brevity. The 
fubjeds, which I have lightly Ikctched, would be found, if minutely ex- 
amined, to be incxhauftible ; and, fincc no limits can be fet to your 
rcfcarches but the boundari.es of Asia itfelf, 1 may not improperly conclude 
with wifhing for )our fociety, what the Commentator on the Laws prays for 
the conllitution of our country, that it may ur perpetl^ae. 


THE 
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THE THIRD 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered ad February, 1786. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

I N the former difeourfes, which I had the honour of addrefllng to )ou, 
Gentlemen, on the institution and objects of our Society, I confined my- 
(clf purpofely to general topicks ; giving in the firft a didant profpeCl of 
the vaft career on which wc were entering; and, in the fecond, exhibit- 
ing a more difFufe, but dill fuperficial, (ketch of the various difcoverics in 
Hiftory, Science, and Art, which wc might juftly expett from our inqui- 
ries into the Literature of j-lsia, I now propofc to fill up that outline fo 
comprehcnftvcly as to omit nothing effcntial, yet (b concifely as to avoid 
being tedious; and, if the (late of my health (hall fuffer me to continue long 
enough in this climate, it is my defign, with your permi(fion, to prepare for 
our annual meetings a feries of (hort di (Ten atio ns, unconnected in their titles 
and fubjeCts, but all tending to a common point of no fmall importance in 
tlie purfuit of intereding truths. 

Of all the works which have been publi(hed in our own age, or, per- 
haps, in any other, on the Hidory of the Ancient Woild, and the 
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population of this hahitahlv that of Mr. Jacob Bryant, vhom I 

name with reverence and aftedion, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingcnioufly applied, and new theories happily illullrated, 
by an aflemblage of numbcrlcls converging rays from a moft extenfivc cir- 
cumference : it falls, ncvcrthclefs, as every human work muft fall, fliort 
of pcrfe6lion; and the leaft fatisfadory part of it feems to be that which 
relates to the derivation of words from A&iaiick languages. Etymology 
has, no doubt, fomc ufe in hiflorical rcfearchcs; hut it is a medium of 
proof fo very fallacious, that, where it elucidates one fa6l, it obfeures a 
thou fund, and more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than leads to any 
folid conclufion. It rarely carries with it any ijiternal power of conviQion 
from a refemblancc of founds or fimilarity of letters ; yet often, where it 
is wholly unaffifted by thofe advantages, it may be indifputably proved by 
cxtrinsich evidence. We know d posteriori ^ that both Jitz and hijo^ by the 
nature of two feveral dialcfts, are derived from Jilius; that uncle comes 
from avus, and stranger from extra-, that jour is deducible, through the 
Italian^ from dies ; and rossignol from luscinia, or the singer in groves ; that 
sciuro, icureuily and squirrel are compounded of two Greek words deferip- 
tive of the animal; which etymologies, though they could not have been 
demonftrated d priori^ might ferve to confirm, if any fuch confirmation 
were necefl'ary, the proofs of a connexion between the members of one 
great empire; but, when wc derive our hanger.^ or short pendent sword, 
from the Persian, becaufe ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
khanjar, which, in truth, means a different weapon; or sandaUwood from 
the Greek, becaufe we fuppofe that sandals were fometimes made of it, we 
gain no ground in proving the affinity of nations, and only weaken argu- 
ments which might otherwife be firmly fupported. That Cu's, then, or, 
as it certainly is written in one ancient dialeft, Cu't, and in others, pro- 
bably 
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bably, Ca's, enters into the compofition of many proper names, we may very 
rcafonably believe; ami ihzl Jlf^czitaa takes its name from the Jrahick 
word for an island^ canngt be doubted ; but, when we arc told from Europe, 
that places and provinces in India were clearly denominated from thofc 
words, we cannot but obferve, in the firR inRance, that the town, in which 
we now are aflemblcd, is properly written and pronounced CaUedtd ; that 
both Cdid and Cut unqueRionably mean places of strength, or, in general, 
any inclosures ; and that Gujarat is at leaR as remote from Jezirah in found, 
as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly be difeovered by any candid 
criticifm) to the Analysis of Ancient Mythology^ is, that the method of rea- 
foning, and arrangement of topicks, adopted in that learned work, are not 
quite agreeable to the title, but almoR wholly synthetical; and, though 
synthesis may be the better mode in pure science^ where the principles are un- 
deniable, yet it feems Icfs calculated to give complete fatisfa€iion in historical 
difquifitions, where every poRulatum will, perhaps, be refufed, and every de- 
finition controverted. This may feem a flight objeftion ; but the fubjefl is 
in itfelf fo interefling, and the full conviction of all rcafonable men fo delir- 
ablc, that it may not be loR labour to difeufs the fame or a Rmilar theory in 
a method purely analytical, and, after beginning with fafts of general notori- 
ety, or undifputcd evidence, to invcRigate Rich truths as are at (irR unknown, 
or very imperfeQly difeerned. 

The fve principal nations who have in different ages divided among 
themfclves, as a kind of inheritance, the vaR continent of Asia, with the 
many iflands depending on it, arc the Indians, the Chinese, the Tartars, 
the Arabs and the Persians: who they fcvcrally were, whence and when 
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they came, where they now are fettled, and what advantage a more perfeft 
knowledge of them all may bring to our European world, will be (hown, I 
truft, \r\^five diftin6l efla) s ; the laft of which will demonllrate the connexion 
or divcrfity between them, and folvc the great problem, whether they had any 
common origin, and whether that origui was the same which we generally 
aferibe to them. 

I begin with India ; not bccaufe I find rcafon to believe it the true centre 
of population or of knowledge, but becaufe it is the country which we now 
inhabit, and from which we may bed fiirvey the regions around us; as, in 
popular language, we fpeak of the rising fun, and of his progress though 
the Zodiack^ although it had long ago been imagined, and is now demonfirat- 
cd, that he is himfelf the centre of our planetary fyfiem. Let me here pre« 
mife, that, in all thefc inquiries concerning the hiftory of India, 1 (hall confine 
iny refearches downwards to the Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, but extend them upwards, as high as poflible, to the car- 
Jiefl authentick records of the human fpecies. 

India then, on its moll enlarged fcale, in which the ancients appear to 
Lave underilood it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on each fide, 
including a fpace almoll as large as all Europe ; being divided on the weft 
from Persia by the Arachosian mountains, limited on the eaft by the Chinese 
part of the farther peninfula, confined on the north by the wilds of Tar- 
tu ry^ and extending to the fouth as far as the ifles of Java, This trape- 
zium, therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of Potyid or Tibet, the 
beautiful valley of Cashmir, and all the domains of the old Indoscythions^ 
iLc countries of I^ipdl and Butdnt, Cdmrup or Asdni, together with Siam, 
Ara, Eatan^ and the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of the Hindus, 
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or Sii7 of the ^irabian Geographers ; not to mention the vho^c weftern pe- 
ninfula, with the celebrated ifland of Shihala, or Lmulike we??, at its foiith- 
ern extremity. By Jndia^ in fhort, I mean that whole extent of country in 
which the primitive religion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day 
with more or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the Nd^nt} letters are 
ftill ufed with more or lefs deviation from their original form. 

The HivdiLs thcmfclvcs believe their own country, to which they give liie 
vain epithets of Mcdh^ama^ or Central^ and Pujufcthhumi^ or the lo' 1 of 
rirturs, to have been the portion of Bhakat, one of nine brothers, whofe 
father had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they reprefent the mountains 
of Himalaya as lying to the north ; and to the weft, thofe of llndJnja^ called 
alfo Findiaii by the Greeks ; beyond which the Sindhu runs in fevcral 
branches to the fea, and meets it nearly oppofite to the point of Dwdracd^ 
the celebrated feat of their Shepherd God. In the south-east they place the 
great river Saravatya; by which they probably mean that of Ava, called 
alfo Airdvati in part of its courfe, and giving perhaps its ancient name to 
the gulf of Sahara. This domain of Bharat they confider as the middle of 
the Javibudivtpa^ which the T'ihctians alfo call the land of Zambu ; and the 
appellation is extremely remarkable s lor Jamba is the Sanscrit name of a 
delicate fruit, called Jdman by the Muselmans^ and by us rose-apple i but 
the largcft and richeft fort is named Amrita^ or Immortal ; and the mytholo- 
gifts of Tibet apply the fame word to a cclcftial tree bearing ambrosial fruit, 
and adjoining to four vaft rocks, from which as many facred rivers derive 
their fevcral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this cxtenfive tra& are deferibed by Mr. Lord with 
great exaftnefs, and with a pi6lurefque elegance peculiar to our ancient 
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language: A people^ (fays hej prefented themfelTCs to nine eyes, 

clothed in linen garments foinewhat low defeending, of a gefture and 
** garb, as 1 may fay, maidenly and well nigh efieminate, of a counte* 
nance fiiy and foinewhat eftranged, yet fmiling out a glozed and bafhful 
•* familiarity.” Mr. Or me, the Hiftorian of Indsa, who unites an cx- 
quifite tafle for every fine art with an accurate knowledge of Asiatick man- 
ners, obferves, in his elegant preliminary Diflertation, that this country 
has been inhabited from the earliefi antiquity by a people who have no 
refemblance, cither in their figure or manners, with any of the nations 
contiguous to them and that, ** although conquerors have eilahlifh- 
** ed themfelves at different times in different parts of India^ yet the 
“ original inhabitants have loft very little of their original chara&cr.” 
The ancients, in faft, give a defeription of them, which our early travel- 
lers confirmed, and our own perfonal knowledge of them nearly verifies ; 
as you will perceive from a paffage in the Geographical Poem of Diony- 
sius, which the Analyft of Ancient Mythology has tranflated with great 
fpirit : 


" To th* eaft a lovely country wide extends, 
India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds; 
On this the fun, new rifing from the mam, 

** Smiles pleas'd, and (beds his early orient beam. 
Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their funftions ; fome the rock explore. 
And from the mine extrad the latent gold ; 

** Some labour at the woof with cunning fkil^ 

And manufaflure linen ; others lhape 


ff 
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^ And poliih iv’ry v^ith the niceft care : 

** Many retire to rivers (hoa1> and plungje 
” To feck the beryl flaming in its bed> 

«« Or gliu*ring diamond. Of^ the jafper*s found 
Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too 
Of ray ferene and pleafing; laft of all 
** The lovely amethyfl, in which combine 
•• All the mild {hades of purple. The rich foil, 

•• Walk’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant, even after fo many revolu- 
tions and conquefls: in their manufaBures of cotton they {till furpafs all 
the world; and their features have, moft probably, remained unaUered 
fince the time of Dionysius; nor can we rcafonably doubt, how dege- 
nerate and abafed foever the Hindus may now appear, that in fome early 
age they were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in* government, wife in 
kgillation, and eminent in various knowledge; but, fin'*e their civil 
hiftory beyond the middle of the nineteenth century from the prcl'cnt time, 
is involved in a cloud of fables, we feem to poffefs only four general media 
of fatislying our curiofity concerning it ; namely, firft, their Languages and 
Letters; fecondly, iheir Philosophy and Religion; thirdly, the a6lual remains 
of their old Sculpture and AixUtecture ; and fourthly, the written memorials 
of their Sciences and Arts, 

I. It is much to be lamented that neither the Greeks^ who attended 
Alexander into India, nor thofe who were long connefted with it un- 
der the Bactrian Princes, have left us any means of knowing with accu- 
racy. 
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racy, vhal vernacular languages they found on their arrival in this Em- 
pire. The Mohavnncdiips, ve know, lieard the people of proper Hindustan 
or India^ on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhdshd^ or living tongue, of a very 
fingular cohftruftion, the purcll dialed of which was current in the dif- 
trifts round and chiefly on the poetical ground of Mat'hurd; and 

this ii, commonly called the idiom of Vraja, Five words in fix, perhaps, 
of this language were derived from the Sanscrit^ in which books of 
religion and fcience were compofed, and which appears to have been 
formed by an exquiflte grammatical arrangement^ as the name itfelf 
implies, from Tome unpolifhed idiom; but the bafis of the Hindustani^ par- 
ticulaily the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 
thofe tongues, as Araluck differs from Persian, or German from Greek, 
Now die general effe£i of conquefl is to leave the current language of the 
conquered people unchanged, or very little altered, in its ground-work, 
but to blend with it a confiderable number of exotick names both for 
things and for a€lions: as it has happened in every country, that 1 can 
recolle61, where the conquerors have not preferved their own tongue 
unmixed with that of the natives, like the Turhs in Greece, and the Saxons 
in Biitain', and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure Hindis 
wlicther of Tariartan or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India^ into 
which the Sanscrit was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in 
fome very remote age ; for we cannot doubt that the language of the Vida's 
was ufed in the great extent of country, which has before been delineated, as 
long as the religion of Brahma has prevailed in it. 

# 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
flrufture; more perfeft than the Greek, more copious than the Latin 
and more exquifitely refined than either; yet bearing to botli of them a 
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ftronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poffibly have deen produced by accident; fo ftrong, indeed, 
that no philologcr could examine them all three, without believing tht nt 
to have fpiung from fome common fource, which, perhaps, no lotiger exills. 
There is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, for fuppofing that 
both the Gothick and the Celtick^ though blended with a very different idiom, 
had the fame origin with the Sanscrit; and the old Persian might be addtd 
to the fame family, if this were the place for difeufling any queftion con- 
cerning the antiquities of Persia. 

The characters^ in which the languages of India were original! v 
written, arc called Ndgari, from Nagara^ a city, with the word Dci a 
fometimes prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himfelf, who preferibed the artificial order of them in a 
voice from heaven. Thcfe letters, with no greater variation in their 
form by the change of ftraighi lines to curves, or converfely, than the 
Citfitk alphabet has received in its way to fncliat are ftill aJopted 
in more than twenty kingdoms and ftates, from the borders of Cashgar 
and KliotcJij to Rama's Bridge, and from the Sindhu to the river of Siam ; 
nor can 1 help believing, although the polifhed and elegant Uaandgan 
may not be fo ancient as the monumental cbaratlcrs in the caverns of Ja^ 
tasandhn^ that the fquare Chaldaick letters, in which moft Hebrew books 
are copied, were originally the fame, or derived from the fame prototype, 
both with the Indian and Arabian chara£lers. That the Phc?iician, from 
which the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed by various changes 
and inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be little doubt; and the 
infcnptions at Candtah, of which you now poffefs a moft accurate copy, 
feem to be compounded of Ndgari and Elhiopick letters, which bear a 

cloft* 
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dofc relation to each other, both in the mode of writing from the left 
hand, and in the fingular manner of connc6ling the vowels with the con- 
fonants. Thefe remarks may favour an opinion entertained by many, that 
all the fymbols of sounds which at firft, probably, were only rude outlines 
of the diflFerent organs of fpeech, had a common origin. The fymbols of 
ideas^ now ufed in Ckina and Japan^ and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexdco^ are quite of a diftinQ nature; but it is very remarkable, that the 
order of sounds in the Chinese grammars correfponds nearly with that obferv- 
cd in Tibet, and hardly differs from that which the Hindus confider as the 
invention of their God«« 

11. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy I (hall here fay but little, 
bccaufc a full account of each would require a feparate volume. It will 
be fuiheient in this differtation to affume, what might be proved beyond 
controverfy, that we now live among the adorers of thofe very Deities 
who were worlhippcd under different names in old Greece and Italy ; and 
among the profcflbrs of thofe philofophical tenets, which the lonick and 
Attick writers ilhiflratcd with all the beauties of their melodious language. 
On one hand w»c fee the trident of Neptune, the eagle of Jupiter, the 
fatyrs of Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the Sun ; on 
another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, the fongs of the Muses, and the 
padoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In more retired feenes, in groves, 
and in feminaries of learning, we may perceive the Brahmans and the 
Sarmanes, mentioned by Clemens, difputing in the forms of logick, or 
difcourfing on the vanity of human enjoyments, on the immortality of 
the foul, her emanation from the eternal mind, her dehafement, wander- 
ings, and final union with her fource. The ^ix philofophical fchools, 
whofc principles are explained in the Dersana Sdstra, comprife all the 
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metaphyficks of the old Academy^ the Stoa^ the Lyceum ; nor is it poflible to 
read the Feddnta, or the many fine compofitions in illufiration of it, without 
believing, that Pythagoras and Plato derived their fublime theories from 
the fame fountain with the fages of India. The Scythian and Hyperborean 
do9;rines and mythology may alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftcrn 
regions; nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, whofc religion, as the 
northern hiftorians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, 
was the fame with Buddh, whofe rites were probably imported into India 
nearly at the fame time, though received much later by the Chinese^ who 
foften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afeertain an important point in the 
Chronology of the Hindus; for the priefts of Buddha left in Tibet and 
China the precife epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in this Em- 
pire ; and their information, which had been preferved in writing, was 
compared by the Christian Miflionaries and fcholars with our own era. 
Couplet, Df. Guignls, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ a little in their 
accounts of this epoch, but that of Couplet feemslhe mofi correfl: on tak- 
ing, however, the medium of the four fcveral dates, we may fix the time of 
Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of \^ishnu, in the year one thousand 
and fourteen before the birth of Christ, or two thousand seven hundted and 
ninety-nine years ago. Now the Cdshmirians, who boaft of his defeent in 
their kingdom, affert that he appeared on earth about tiro centuries after 
Crishna the Indian Apollo, who took fo decided a part in the w^ar of 
the JMahdkhdrat ; and, if an etymologift Nvcrc to fuppofe, that the Athe» 
mans had cmbdhfhed their poetical hiftory of Pandion’s expulfion and 
the relloration of ^Egeus with the Asiathk tale of the Pa^ndus and Yud- 
HiSHTiR, neither of which words they could have articulated, I fhouJd not 
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h.illily deride his conjcBurc. Certain it is, that Pdndtmandel is called by the 
iiii'chs the country of Pandion. Wc have, tlieiefore, determined another 
inlercftiiig epoch, by fixing the age of Crishna wtds \\\q three ihonsaudlk 
\ecir from the prefent time; and, as the three fiifl Avatdts^ or defcciits of 
Vishnu, relate no Icfs clearly to an Univcrfal Deluge, in which eight peifons 
only were faved, than the fourth 2L\\d Jiflh do to the punishment of impie/t/ 
and the humiliation of the proud^ we may for the prefent affume, that the 
sccoinf or s'ilrer^ age of the Jlindns was fubfequent to the difperfion from 
[label; fo that we have only a dark interval of about a thousand years, 
winch were employed in the fetilenient of nations, the foundation of ftates 
or ein])iics, and the cultivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate Gods 
of this intermediate age are both named Ra'ma, but with different epithets; 
one of whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the Indian Bacchus, and 
his wais arc the fubjcB of fcvcral heroick poems. He is reprefented as a 
dcfccndcnt from Su'rya, or the Sun; as the hun)and of Si'ta', and the 
fon of a princefs named Cau'sflya'. It is very remarkable, that the Pe- 
tiiriain, whofe fneas boafled of the fame defeent, fly led their greateft fefti- 
val Ramasitoa ; whence wc may fuppofc that South Amciiia was peopled 
1)V the fame race, who imported into the fartheft parts of Asia the rites 
and fabulous hiflory of Ra'ma. Thefe riles and this hiftory arc extremely 
curious; and although I cannot believe, with Newton, that ancient my- 
thology was nothing but hiftorical truth in a poetical drefs; nor, with 
Bacon, that it confided folcly of moral and metaphyfical allegories; nor, with 
BmANT, that all the heathen Dhinitics are only different attributes and 
reprcfenlations of the Sun, or of deceafed progenitors ; but conceive that 
the whole fyftem of religious fables rofe, like the A7/e, from fevcral dif- 
tin6l fourccs ; yet I cannot but agree that one great fpring and fountain of 
all idolatry, in the four quarters of the globe, was the veneration paid by 


men 



men to the vafl body of fire which ” looks from his folc dominion like the 
“ God of this world;” and another, the immoderate rtl'pcfl Ihown to the 
memory of powerful or virtuous anceftors, cfpccially the founders of king- 
doms, legiflators, and warriors, of whom the Sun or the AJuon were wildly 
fuppofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of jlt chiteciiire and Sculpture in India, which I men- 
tion here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as fpccimcns of ancient art, 
feem to prove an early connection between this country and yJj)ka. The 
pyramids oH Egi/pt, the colofial fhitucs deferibed by Pausanias and others^ 
the Sphinx, and the Hermes Cants, (w'hich lafi: bears a great rcfcmblancc to 
the Vatahdvald] , or the incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a Boar,) 
indicate the ftyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable workmen who 
formed the vaft excavations of Cana t ah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols which arc continually dug up at Gaya, or in its 
vicinity. The letters on many of thofc monuments appear, as 1 have 
before intimated, partly of Indian, and partly of Al'y^knian or Llltiopal, 
origin; and all thefe indubitable faCls may induce no ill^groundcd opi- 
nion, that Ethiopia and Uindui>tdn were peopled or colonized by the fame 
extraordinary race; in confirmation of which, it may be added, that the 
mountaineers of Bt^n^al and Bahdr can hardly be dillinguiflicd in lomc of 
their features, particularly their lips and nofes, from the modern Ahjssk 
7 uans, whom the Atah call the children of Cu'sii: and the ancient thn^ 
dm, according to Strabo, dilFcred in nothing from the Afridtns, hut in 
the firaighincls and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the others w'as crifp 
or woollv; a ddference proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the re- 
fpctlivc huinidit) or drynefs of their atmolphero. Hence the people who 
recmcdlU'Jir.st light of thn iking .om, accoiding to the limited knowledge 
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of the ancients, arc faid by Apuleius to be the Arii and Ethiopians^ by 
which he clearly meant certain nations of India; where we frequently fee 
figures of Buddha with cm led hair^ apparently dcfigned for a reprefentation 
of it in its natural (late. 

IV. It is unfortunate that the Sflpi Sdstra^ or Collection of Treatises on 
Arts and Manufactures ^ which muft have contained a treafure of ufcful in- 
formation on d^ing, painting, and metallurgy, has been fo long negle6led, 
that few^, if any traces of it are to be found; but the labours of the /w- 
dian loom and needle have been univerfally celebrated ; and fne linen is 
not improbably fiippofcd to have been called Sindon, from the name of the 
river near which it was wrought in the higheft perfeClion. The people of 
CoUhis were alfo famed for this manufa£lure ; and the Egyptians yet more, 
as wc learn from feveral paflTages in feripture, and particularly from a 
beautiful chapter in Ezekill, containing the mod authentick delineation of 
ancient commerce, of which Tyre had been the principal mart. Silk was 
fabricated immemorially by the Indians, though commonly aferibed to the 
people of Senca or Tanciit, among whom probably the word Str, which 
the Greeks applied to the silk-wonn, fignified gold; a fenfe which it now 
bears in Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a commercial people, we 
have many reafons to believe ; and in the firft of their facred law-tra6ls, 
which they fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu many millions of years 
ago, we find a curious paflage on the legal interest of money, and the 
limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in regard to adven^ 
IU7CS at sea; an exception which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
which commerce abfolutely requires; though it was not before the reign of 
Charles I. that our own jurifprudence fully admitted it in refpeft of ma- 
ritime contrafls. 
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We are told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were the wifeft of 
nations ; and in moral wifdom they were certainly eminent. Their Nui 
Sdstra^ or System of Eihicks^ is yet preferved ; and the Fables of Vishnu* 
SERMAN, whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay^ are the moil beautiful, if 
not the moll ancient, colleStion of apologues in the world. They were firft 
tranflated from the Sanscrit^ in the sixth century, by the order of Buzer- 
cHUMiiiR, or Bright as the Sun, the chief phyfician and afterwards I^ezir of 
the great An u'shirlva'n, and are extant under various names in more than 
twenty languages; but their original title is Ilitdpadcsa^ or jlmhablc lus rft- 
tion ; and, as the very cxiftcnce of Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have 
been an Abyssinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not difinclined to fiip- 
pofe that the hrft 7)ioral fables which appeared in Europe were of Indian o: 
Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus arc faid to have boafted of tlnec inventions, all of wlmij. 
indeed, are admirable; the method of inftrufting by jlpologues ; the t/vr?- 
inal scale, adopted now by all civilized nation.s ; and the game of Ches^i 
on which they have fome curious trcalifes : but, if their numerous works 
on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mufick, all which are extant and ac- 
ccflTihle, weic explained in fome language generally known, it would be 
found, that they had yet higher prctenfions to the piaife of a fertile and 
inventive genius. Their lighter poems are lively and elegant ; their epick, 
magnificent and fublimc in the higheii degree. Their Purdna's comprife a 
fcrics of mythological hiflories, in blank verfe, from the Creation to the fup- 
pofed incarnation of Buddha ; and their Fedas, as far as w'e can judge from 
that compendium of them, which is called Upanishat, abound with noble 
fpcculdtions in metaphyficks, and fine difeourfes on the being and attri- 
butes of God. Their molt ancient medical book, entitled Chereca fis believ- 
ed 
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ed to be the work of Siva ; for each of the Divinities in their Tr/flfdhas at 
leall one sacred compofition aferibed to him. But as to mere human works 
on History and Geograpln/^ though they are faid to be extant in Cas]mh\ it 
has not been yet m my power to procure them. What their astronomical 
and mathematical writings contain, will not, I iruft, remain long a fccrct ; 
they are cafily procured, and their importance cannot be doubted. The 
philolopher whofe works are faid to include a Syftein of the Univerfe, found- 
ed on the principle of Attraction and the central Pofition of the Sun, is named 
V WAN Aciia'r\a, bccaufe he had travelled, wc arc told, into Ionia, If 
this be true, he might have been one of thofc who converfed with Pytiiago- 
R This at lead is undeniable, tliat a book on aftronomy in Samcrit bears 
the title of Yavana Jatiuiy which may fignify the lunick iSect, Nor is it im- 
probable, that the names of the Planets and Zodiacal Stars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks^ but which we find in the oldcft Indian records, 
were originally devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprizing race, from 
whom both Greece and India ytCTQ peopled j the race, who, as Dionysius 
dcfcribes them. 


‘ firfi affayed the deep, 

‘ And wafted merchandize to coafts unknowni, 

‘ Thole who digelled full the ftarry choir, 

‘ 'j'heir motions mark’d, and called them by iheii names.’ 

OI ihcle ciirfory obfervations on the Hindus, which it would require 
volumes to expand and illufirate, this is the rcfult : that they had an imme- 
morial alhnii) with the old Persians, Ethiopians, and E^i/ptians ; ilic Phnii- 
i'lans, (hcfhs, and I'uscans ; the Scythians or Goths, and Celts; llic Chinese, 
Japanes'., and Pennians; whence, as no reafon appears for believing that 
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they were a colony from any one of thofc nations, or any of thofe nations 
from tlicm, we may fairly conclude that they all proceeded from fome control 
country, to inveftigate which will be the ohjeft of my future difeourfes; and 
I have a fanguine hope that your colleftions, during the prefent year, will 
bring to light many ufcful difeoveries; although the departure for Europe 
of a very ingenious member, who firft opened the ineftimable mine of 
literature, will often deprive us of accurate and folid information concerning 
the languages and antuiuiiics of India. 
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XXVI. 

CORRECTIONS OF THE 

LUNAR METHOD OF FINDING THE LONGITUDE^ 

By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

intent of the following remarks is to point out an error in the 
^ ufual pra£iicc of making the Lunar Obfervations^ and another in the 
Method of Computation. 

It is well known that a little before and after the conjun6tion^ the whole 
hemifphere of the moon is vihble, and the enlightened crefeent Teems to 
extend fomc diftance beyond the dufky part. Now, having determined 
the longitude of a place from the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, 1 took 
feveral fets of diftances of the moon’s limb from a liar near the time of 
the conjun£lion, both from the bright and the du£ky parts of the circum- 
ference, and having calculated the rcfults, I found that thofe taken from the 
dufky pan were much nearer the truth than the others. The nature of the 
error evidently fliewcd, that the ftar had really been at fome diftance from 
the limb when it appeared to be in contaB with itj and, as the error was a 
confidcrablc part of a degree, I faw it would be of confcqucncc to difeover 
the caufe of it; which, however, was obvious enough from Nr w ton’s prin- 
ciples, and may be explained ar. follows. 

Let AD be the diameter of the moon, and A the centre of a ftar in 
contaft with the moon's limb: now, as the enlightened part ot the mooi' 
evidently appears to extend beyond the dufky part, let the couLentiic 
VoL* I. Kkk ni(’. 
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i iiclc IjC rcprefent the moon’s limb thus apparently magnified, and luppofc* 
fhi [Lii to lie equally maj;nificd; tbep the centre A, and the diflancc 
DC dehnbe a circle, i\'hich confcqucntly will touch the moon’s apparent 
nrrumfcrcnce inwardly; npw, as tlys ia,4l is a confequence of Tuppofing the 
centre of the Jlar to touch the ciicuinfercnce of the moon, cxclulivc of the 
deception, it follows, that the proper method of tailing the distance^ /v lo 
make the stai appear to touch the moon inwardly* 

But ail the writers on this fubjcQ: have ppir^icularly dircSed that 
the ftar be made to touch outivardlij : let B, therefore, be the point of con- 
fdt-l, and a ihe centre: the error then is Aa, or the fum of the appa- 
rent increal'e of the moon’s radius and the apparent radius of the liar: 
this quantity, it is evident, will make a confiderable error in the refult; 
and errors arifing from this fourcc arc the more to be attended to, as they 
arc not of a kind to be Icfl'encd by incrcafing the number of obfervations 
The fame rcafoning is applicable to the fun apd moon with very litilc 
aUci'dtion. 

The diQancc of the moon from the fun or a Har, at each three hours, 
IS given in the Nautical Ephemcris, and the method of inferring the time 
for any intermediate diftance, is by fimplc proportion : this would be juft 
if the moon’s motion was uniform : but as that is not the cafe, the velocity 
fhould be taken into the account, as wxll as the fpacc, in determining the 
time, taken by the moon to move any given diftance; and the proper 
meafurc of the velocity is fuch a quantity, as has the fame ratio to the 
fpace deferibed, as three hours have to the time that has been aflually 
taken to move the given diftance: to find this quantity correflly, would 
require interpolation, but it will be fufficient in practice to find the time 
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firft by the common method, and then to correQ: the interval for three hours 
to that time, by taking a proportional part of the fecond difference of the 
moon’s diffance at the beginning of each three hours ; fuppofing the firft dif- 
ferences to anfwer to the middle of each interval. 

The laft correftion, though not fo confiderable as the firft, will often 
bring the icfult nearer to the truth by three, four, five, or fix miles, and 
fometimes more, which in geographical determinations is of confequence ; 
and, by paying attention to thofe and fome other caufes of error, which fircill 
be pointed out hereafter, the refults in general will be much nearer to the 
truth than is ufually imagined. It is common to throw blame on tlic imper- 
fcEions of the Lunar Tables, but it \roiild be much more properly applu'd 
to bad iuftruments and bad obfervers. 


THE END OF THE FIRS': VOLUME. 
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Day 

Time, 

J ^ 


Thti m^mehr. 

Clouds, 

ITtud. 

Rmn, 

^ § 

It:. 

Out, 

Kind, 

i 

i^uatter. 

Force. 

Ittchex, 


h. m. 












22 49 

D L.Q, 










3 

6 

7.15 A 

29,9^1 


77 


thin 

3 

few 

I 


(^) 

{(>) 

7 

3 - P 

29.915 


79 


thin 

5 

SSW 

3 


(0 


6.30 P 





thick thund. 

10 

SSW 

3 



8 

7.30 A 

30,00 


76 


ditto 

9 

SSW 

2 


(^) 


7 - P 





thick 

10 






8 . P 







NW 




9 

7. A 

30.032 




thick thund. 

8 

NW 

I 


(0 


'•55 p 

*9.97 


ITS 


none 







16,27 

D New 










10 

450P 





thick thund. 

9 

NW 

6 




5-39 P 





ditto 

8 

S 

3 




6.15 P 



76.^ 


ditto 

8 

s 

4 

,142 

Cf) 

1 1 

7. A 

30,00 


70 




S bv W 

1 



1 2 

635 A 

29 i 9 S 


79 




S 

I 


Csi) 

'3 

6. A 

29,85 


79 


thin 

2 

S by E 

1 


u-') 


2. P 





thick 

4 

S 

3 




4. P 





thick thund. 

8 

Sby E 

3 




5-2 P , 

29.77 


80,5 


ditto 

9 

b '<• 

5 

.259 



5-50 P 












7. A 





thick 

6 

SSE 

2 




2.20 P 

29,816 


83 

1 

ditto 

9 

ShE 

2 



IS 

6.43 A 

29,854 


79.': 




S hv E 

1 


v) 


8.25 ? 





iliick thund. 

9 

N 

5 



]6 

7.40 A 

29.873 


78 


drto 

JO 



,022 

(^) 


2.20 P 

29,813 


82 


thick loofe 

8 

SSW 

4 




12.52 

D F.Q^ 










17 

7.15 A 

29,887 


80 1 


thick 

s 1 

SE 

I 

.039 

U) 


2.30 P 

I 29,828 


84 


ditto 

4 

SSE 

2 










Car 

ried forward. 

- 

,462 



[a) Lall FiiJay the fog wasexceiEve, and did not begin to dear till 9. Saturday the fame. Sun« 
day it began to dtar about 7. 

(/') The fo”, is gone off to-day already : it vas but flight, 

(f) Much lightning m the N\V. and diflant thunder. 

{d) Much lightning in the NW. A puff from the NW. but without rain or tliundcr. 

(/') There was a very fmall fprinklingof rain juft now. 

(f) In the morning we had a thick fog, which formed into clouds, and went over to the N. and 

at 2 mafl'es were formed there : from whence at 4 50 wc had a ftornix which was over ui half an hour ; 

and at Uimdunty about 10 miles off, they had hcav\ hail. 

(g) Fog fo thick that an objeft at a 100 yards is inviflhlc, 

(/') 6. A. Foggy. A ftorm will come on in the evening. 4. P. Diflant thunder. 5.2 P. Wc 
have had a furious ftorm of hail, with ihundtr and lightning, and SW to SSE 6. 5.30 P, Loud thun- 
der ftill continues in the LNfE. 'vhere the mah now is. 

(/) 6.45 A. Every thing hidden in fog, which will produce a ftorm at night F.25 P. Much 
lightning, and the exported ftorm coining 0.1. 

{k) 7.40 A. The thunder rolled all ni.;ht : exceffive lightning. 

(/; 7.1 5 A. A ftorm began to gath« r about 5 P. and wc had much lightning about 10. Between 
12 and I it began, and the wind very violent. The thunder clofe, and fo ’ ' av y, that it jarred the 

whole houfe like an earth4uake, 2*30 P. It has been very gloomy at times all day. 
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Barometer, 


Thermometet, 

Clouds, 

IV mil. 

Hn 

■ 

In, 

Out. 

Kinds, 

is 

cl 

garter. 

i 

n 









Brought forward, | 
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18 

6. A 

29.915 


80 


thin 

3 

S 

I 




z, P 

29,85 


86 


loofe 

3 

S 

4 



*9 

2.20 P 

29,813 


84 




Why S 

2 



20 

1.30 P 

29.8^33 


«5 


thin 

9 

SSW 

3 



21 

6.15 A 

29,813 


8r 


thm 

2 

SW by S 

2 




2. P 

29.80 


b6 


thit-k 4.V thin 

5 

S by W 

4 



22 

6.30 A 

29A25 


82 


thick loofe 

10 

SW by S 

3 


(m) 


2. P 

29^^37 


86 


thick 

3 

SW by S 

5 



23 

2. P 

29,784 


85.5 


thin 

7 

bW by S 

3 


(n). 


7 - 4 s' 





thick thund. 

10 

SSW 

5 

,084 


2+ 

8. A 

29,87 


81.5 


thick 

7 




fo 


2. P 

29,825 




thick thund. 

10 

Wby S 

2 




9. P 









,001 



li. m. 












i 0 .O 2 

D Full 










25 

6.15 A 

29.S59 


82 


thick 

4 

SSE 

2 




2. P 

29.806 


86 


1 none 


S 




z 6 

5.45 A 

29.915 


1 

thick loofe 

10 

s 

I 


U>) 


2.15 P 

29.87 


bo, 2 



s 

4 



27 

7 15 A 

29,865 


b 2 


tl’Tk 

10 






2.1 7 P 

29.785 ' 


87 




s 

2 



28 

6.43 A 

29-795 


81 




£ 

1 


(y) 


2.10 P 

29,79 b 


Ji 7.5 




SSW 

4 



29 

6.45 A 

29,862 




thin 

2 

SfW 

I 


('■) 


2.15 p 

29.8 50 


« 7 ,o 




fSWl’v 7 

3 



sO 

0.45 A 

29.822 


81,5 


rl'ii 

5 

S’h. 

i 


(>) 


1.30 P 

29,8^8 


83.3 


t'lick 

i 

Sil 

1 



3 > 

7.1 5 A 

29,862 


79 .tJ 


ditto 




,007 

('} 


2. P 

j 29,797 


83,0 


ditto 

I 9 

NNW 

1 ■ 








I’o r A L 1 w Marc 

H, - 

• 551 - 



(/«) Cire.'t appi^-.Ti.ince of approaclui’g rain and norm-. 

(») 8. A. Tilt’ inornirg w. s \cr\' cloudy, and the uiiul drong; it prcfagcd a ftorm ; and I ftill ex- 
pt*t‘t one btfore midnight. At liin-fet it threatened, and at 7 P. the lightning began to be livid in the 
WNW. It Kiined tor about nn niinutt *. 'I'hc thunder was \ cry near. 

(p) S. A. The wind began about 1 1. P. and r;jgcd till pall 1 o’clock with uncommon violence. 
2. P. lixcclTutii gloom) . ij. P. At 7 we had a thunder gud, which was focn over, with a fprinkiing 
only. 

, /) A. ’Phe clouds began to colledl at 8 laft night and are very thick. 2.15 P. The clouds 
continued ver) thick till pall j c, and w’cre not difiXilled till pall 1. 

(f) 6.45 A. Exceflively thick fog. 2. i o P. '1 lie true along-lliore w ind, which diforJers the w hole 
frame. 

(/) 6,.} 5 A. Foggy. Laft night the cloud*: were thick loat 1 1 P. 

(j) 0.4;; A. Foggy. It has been extremely gloomy c^c^ fiiice 7 o’clock, and about noon w’c had 
a few drops of rain. 

(/) 7. ly A. We h.id a fmall Ihowcr of rain about fun-rife, and there has been more at a didaiicc fjom 
the feel of air, 

L 1 I2 












{a) We had a fprinkling rain to-day of half an hour’s duration, 

{h) Kxceffivcly thick haze. 

(c) Laft night thcslouds were fo heavy that they feeined to threaten a Aorm* 

(</} 'I'herc were flying clouds from S till 1 1 to-day, but all are gone. 

(f) YeAcrday evening there was a raaA over Calcutta, and much lightning and feme thunder, and 
this morning wc had a fog. 

(y ) '1 here will be a ftorm to day. 5;. 30 P, DiAant thunder. The bank is not yet formed. 

(s) wind was tcmpcAuous the greaieft part of the night, but wc had not any rain. It is now 
fogg) , and thrt atens. 

(/6) Yeltcrday there was every rcafon to exiieft ar violent Aorm, hut it went off from us. To-day 
there was but little expediation, and it now rains fmaitly, and there has been a great deal of thunder ; 
a;,d all this without .in} change of w ind. 

(,) We had a fmall (hower at i, .and another juA now. The wind was NE 2 all the afternoon. 

(i) The wind changed fuddenly jiiA after laii obfcrvatlon to the S again, and wc had a \ cry w indy 
night. 2.30 P. It has been gloom} all day. 

(/) h fprinkling rain in vfry diftant drops. The W'ind of the night was of fuch a kind, that it 
prcvtiiuJ ii.c pofTibmty of fleeping. 

'Jhe morning rain, and a like iprinkljng Ance, could not be xnearured. 
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Da}'. 

Time. 

Barometer, 

1 

to 

Thermometer. 

Cloudi. 

#/W. 

Rtutt. 


In. 

Out. 

Kind, 

"5 

cl 

/rr. 

Force, 


1 

7.40 A 

29,813 

47.5 

84 

86 



SW 

3 




2.10 P 

29.762 

3 2.5 

I QO 

98,5 



W 

3 




6.22 A 

D L.CL 










2 

7.45 A 

29,750 

47.5 

84 

86 

fcattcied 

3 

SW 

4 




2. P 

29.7*0 

38 

89 

98 

ditto 

1 

SSW 

3 



3 

6. A 

29.71Z 

45 

83,9 

82 



ssw 

2 




2. P 

29.7^0 

3 » 

8 9 

95 

none 


SSW 

4 



4 

b. A 

29.73 S 

39 

« 3.3 

82 



S by W 

2 




2.20 1* 

29,780 

36 

88,5 

93 



SbW 

4 



5 

S-30 A 

Z 9 . 74 S 

43 

83,5 

81,5 

loofc 

9 

S by W 

2 




2. P 

29.74b 

37 

89 

94 

ditto 

3 

S by W 

5 



6 

5.50 A 

29,808 

37 

82 

79.5 



S by W 

2 


(^0 


2. P 

29,800 

32 

88 

94.5 

thin 

2 

S by W 

5 




S.45 P 

29,997 

28,5 

82,5 

78,5 

thick thund. 

10 

NW by W 

7 




9 I* 

30,000 

32.5 

82 

72 

ditto 

I 0 

NW bv W 

3 

,32s 


7 

5.30 A 

29,840 

3**5 

Sr, 5 

76,5 

thin 

8 

NNW 

I 



8 

6. A 

29.«97 

40 

81 

8, 

thick 

5 

S by W 

I 




2.30 A 

29.90 

32,5 

88 

94 

thick 

3 

SSW 

4 




to 25 P 

D New 










9 

5 30 A 

29.875 

44 

81.5 

80 

thin 

7 

S 

1 




2. P 

29,882 

34 

88 

95.5 

thick 

6 

SW by S 

4 



10 

7. A 

29,867 

41 1 

82,7 

84,6 

thin 

3 

SW by S 

3 




2. P 

29.843 

32.5 

88 

95.5 

thick 

5 

S by W 

4 



1 1 

A 

29,8 10 

40 

83.3 


thick $c thin 

10 






2. V 

29.783 

3*. 5 

89 

97.5 

thick feat. 

2 

SSW 

4 




7 3 ^ I’ 

20.741 

35,5 

87.5 

86,7 

tliunder 

4 

ssw 

3 


(^) 


7.47 H 

29,814 


87 


ditto 

9 

N 'vV 

5 




7 SS i’ 

29,814 

1 3 * 

87 

82 

thunder 

9 

NW 

7 




8 25 P 

29,808 

35 

«3 

73 

ditto 

r 0 

NW l)v W 

2 

.325 



9. P 

29.754 

3 b 

79.5 

74 

ditto 

10 

ENK 

2 



1 2 

5 .40 A 

29,7 I 8 

4 * 

82 . 5 

81 

thick 

10 

S by W 

2 




2.20 P 

29,752 

32 

89 

96 



SSW 

4 



» 5 

7-30 A 

29.753 

42 

85 

85 

thin 

7 

S 

4 




2.20 P 

29.754 

3 5 ’5 

9'. 5 

9^.5 

loole 

8 

S by E 

3 


(0 

»4 

3. A 

29.7^5 

35 

82 

78 

thick 

3 

N by W 




IS 

V A 

29,797 

39 

Sr ,g 

81.3 

thin 

1 

E by S 

2 




2 i* 

79.765 

26 

90,5 

96 


2 

NE 

3 




7.1c P 

29,752 

24 

88,7 

S8,3 

thick thund. 

I 9 

W by S 

3 


(') 

16 

6. 1 5 A 

29.777 

34 

83 

82,2 

thin 

2 

NE 

1 




« 54A 

1> F.Q^ 











2. P 

1 29.740 

.7.5; 

«9 

95,5 

thick thund. 

+ 

WNW 

2 






1 ; 

1 



Ca 

rried forward, 

, - 

,653 



(^/) Mv.< h h{;htrujg laft night, and a mafi in N and NW. from whence we had a blaft of wind at 
lo. 1 *. 8.45 1 ‘. biTjjkling rain begun. 9. P. Very heavy thunder; a fmart Ihower juft over, 

(A) A ln_.-vy thunder mafs in NW. and much lightning, with diftant thunder. 7.47 P. 7 ’hc v, ind 
isft changt d, and the mals reached the zenith. 7.55 P. bnudl rain begun. 8.25 P. Heavy rain over, 
rain loniinurs. 

(r) Aver) oppreflive heal to-day . 'I he air does not carry off perfpiration, and makej. the whole 
body cl 'miny and coiufortlefs. 

(,i) Tne heat produced thunder all the afternoon till near 10, with fqualls of wind from every 
quail IT la turn, but without rain. 

(t-)* 1 he wind Ihifted about a quarter 0'' an hour ago. 
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1 

■ 

c 

c 









D/ty. 

Time, 








~ / Jjc^ moffte/et . 


6. 1 5 A 

...5 1 ' 

7.30 A 
I o.jo A 
11.5 A 
2.20 P 

7.10 A 

2.15 P 

7 -? ^ 

2.10 P 
7 JO A 
2.10 P 
7*55 A 
9.22 A 
2. P 

6.40 P 
6.55 P 

7.40 A 
2. P 

P 

7.50 A 

2.40 P 
7. A 

7.30 P 
II. P 

5.30 A 
2.2 j P 
H.io P 
H.25 P 

6.40 A 
I o 40 P 

7.40 A 
1 1.*;? A 

2.20 P 



92,3 101,0 
91*5 9'»5 


r.-Sl Si 
IS 6.5 
43 S4 


K8.3 92,5 

<S6 h6 


86, ^ S‘5.5 

86,3 80 


Tov.fe 

thunder 

tMM 

thick .S. tlan 
ditto 

feat, hard 


1,0 fcati<‘rcd 
1 ,5 ihaii 'or 
dituj 

',7 thin 8. 'hick 
16 ditto 

4,8 thu. rv.’mains 
>0 iliiti uniform 
rj thin 

!4 thin 


tl u.iucr 
fcatt'T.d 
ihi..k 
thunder 
ditto 

thin A' tiiick | 
thunJcT j 

ditto 


Bjoup'it foi u aril, 1 

ENE 2 i 

S\v' hy \V 4 1 

]', by S 4 I 

SoW 4. i 

ENFi 3 I 

SE 5 1 

NW liy W 3 . 

W 6 W 3 j 

NE i I 

3 ! 

NE by E 2 ( 

N''. 3 i 

i> \\ Dj S 4. j 


4+ S7 93 


Tot.!vl I ^ M A ' 


{ f) The cion were 6 about 10, but are 'J1 gone. 

A fin.ill ihun-lcr Ikower at 7. P. vie’ led the water, Jt came froT ENF. i o ^ ^ A A iliun- 
der (iiower jurt over of .ibout ten minute . wiiration. 11.5 A. A very bca.y ittu.idi. ,.v im aitoicr 
It began immediately after Idft obfervatiun. 

[J ) We had anc ther florm in the night, with a fpilaklmg of rain. 

(/ Wc had a mafs of tliunder clouds from NNW 1 ill night, without ram, a.i o P. 'I he heat vci 
opprcfhi e. 

(^) We were almoft fuffbi aieJ laft ni'd:t. I could not cli fc mv uil naft 
(/) It rains, and there has been dil’ eii thunder. 6.55 P, Thumu’- dole .ino ud , heavy r in. 
(w) I>i tween 1 1 .Mid i 2 the llurm c.iiiie on g .in h'-ai icr than beiore. 2 P '• nc 1*^0 ■ .ir:’ 

ofF pcrrpir.ition, and thercfoie leaves tli.' body clammy. 8.50 P t 7 we h.ir. .1 ui'-ll k 'ii ». I'cn 
N 8 : a toirent of rain, but of fh.ori u'.ii.itioii ; and ,1] has been qt. .t thi Ikui . 

(//) After kill obfervation, it began to r.' n fmall rain, which ooati uea U me tia.- . 

(0) We had in tow'n a very violent t.orthw eftor, and it rcachc I the g.’ide---.. w .jere u prcujc d t ,I 
rain. 1. 1 1 P. '^I’hc dav ha^ been hoi and th' Iky covered w idi i> in elo.id , < c S t’-ei i uscoj .tkd 
and we had much light' 'ngin the WNW. and now the roim h.as rcu^ned ul. 

(/) aI'Ilii lightning m the NNE. .:nd diitanc thunder. 

ii) Fpruik'icd rain foon after lalt obfervation, but at 5. A. we Lad a ircmer.dous ihundcr-flonn. 
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(rf) i’liere was a great deal of thunder laft night. About z it was moll opprcflivcly fuliry, being a dead 
t .'ilin. S. 4.0 I’. After cxceflive lightning in the N\V, the mafo has reached us, and the ftorm i:» begun. 
<}. 1 5 P. It Hill r.aini finartly : the thunder now approaches, but is very far off. Thib looks more like the 
'uin^ than auv thing ne have >ct had ; and if the w'ind veer to the fouth we may reafonably expeel them. 
J') Pioducc (if lait night’s llorm. (*.) Produce of a thunder-ftorm at noon. (J) Do.and atnoonalfo. 

'I here V. as .1 llorm at noon, and at dinner time, and the evening was line. 

1 ' ; It h ' , rained this morning with thunder; this water is yefterday's and to-day's. 

\ f) We. liad rain yefterday, and twice to-day, and this is the produce of all. 

} h TO IHow and thunder and lighten at 1 2 30, and before 1. A. we had a heavy fliower. 

V.'. cr lint c it 1 . *, r lined more or Icfs, with much thunder, i . jo P. It has rained without ccaling, more 
.11 li'l'h, rs'ni lini e morning. 

I A We h i\ e had .1 rliiinder ihower from SW, (J) There was a Ihower at day-hreak . 

^ ' At 6.P. \ o'ferday a hc.-ivy ftmwcr from KW gave this water: and .there was only a fprlnkliiig in towm. 
(f’l) 'J'hcre V as .1 fmall fluis.c r about 3, and another about 9 P. 2.20 P. Heavy Ihuwers beg.nn 
:d>(iir I), and It ill continue v idi Ihort interval),. 

It has rained ever lince hilt ohfervation ; at times only fprlnkling, at others fmartly; and now 
moUr.ucly. z 1 5 P- '1 he rain abated gradually, and ccafed before noon. * 

To) \t cj P. .a tlumder llorm frt»m the W. brought on rain again, and it continued till morning. 

(/; It vv.is running out tlirough the airAiuIc. How long it had done fo J cannot tell; but it rain« 
'■d ill da\ } (.llcrday : drizzling and at tinues barely perceptible; heavily about 6 P, and drizzling tillnr.ir 
tin ; then hard again; and now it r.iins fmartly, as it did when the water was mcafurcd, and there i- 
'■'U'w- in the iii'Mfurc bef’dcs. z.i f 1 *. 'J he r.iin ccalcd about lo, and the lun ftione at roon. 
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1 

1 

Thermometer. 

Clouds^ 

W,rd. 


Hi 




§ 









Da}'. 

Time. 





Kindm 


Quarter. 


■ 

w 









Brought forward. 

IC.Io.t 


*9 

8. A 

29.558 

58 

81,5 

84.3 

feattered 

6 

^bW 

2 

.375 

(7) 

2.20 P 

29,528 

5 = 

83 

82.8 

tiiick. 

10 

N' 

z 

,156 

20 

8. A 

29,567 

50 

81.5 

84.5 

thin & thick 

7 

SbW 

3 

,004 

CO 


2.10 P 

29,520 

50 

«i .3 

84.5 

ditto 

6 

S-JE 

4 

.332 

21 

7-35 A 

29.549 

S 3 

80 

78.5 

loofe low thick 

10 

siw 

2 

.*32 

(0 


2.15 P 

29.522 

48 

83 

89.7 

icattered 

5 

SW’ hy S 

4 

,001 

22 

7 25 A 

29,552 

53 

81.5 

8i.S 

thick 

10 


2 

,007 

(0 


8-1 I A 

D Full 










2.25 H 

29.525 

5*.5 

83 

90.5 

thick feat. 

7 

S b) W 

2 



23 

8.50 A 

29 »S 39 

55 

82 

70,5 

loofe 

10 

N\V 

1 

3.250 

(-0 


2.20 P 

29,521 

56.5 

82 

82.8 

loole 

10 

s 

3 

.076 



6.20 P 

29,498 

56 



tliick 

1 0 

S bv E 





6.55 ^ 

29,5 16 

56 

83 


thick loofe Ion 

10 

Sbv E 




^4 

0 20 A 

29.5*0 

58,5 

81, s 

81,5 

thin 

1 0 

bE 

3 

*.778 

(w) 


11.45 

=9.524 

S« 

82 

Si 

thick feat. 

8 

SE 

3 

,068 

*5 

7.20 A 

29,512 

59 

«3 

84.5 

thick 

8 

ESR 

4 



2.40 P 

29.472 

53 

83 

9=.5 

thick fc-it. 

5 

SSW 

2 



26 

7-35 A 

29.508 

56,5 

« 3 .S 

83.5 

thick 

7 

WNW 

2 

*073 

(^) 


2. P 

29,482 

1 5 = .5 

«4 

87 

thick 

9 

SW 

2 


1 6 20 P 

29.47' 

56 

83 

83.5 

thick 

5 

SW bv S 

3 

.507 


27 

7 15 A 

29,490 

1 59.5 

H 

S4.5 

thick bin 

1 0 

SSW ’ w 

3 

) ■ 

28 

9. A 

29.472 

1 57 

«*.5 

79.'. 

thick low loofe 

10 

SF-‘ 

3 

1,000 

(2:) 


2.15 P 

29,428 

1 5».5 

83.5 

« 7 .S 

thick low 

1 0 

bW l*> W 

3 

.367 

29 

7.20 A 

29.446 

! 

83 

86 

thick loofe gat. 


S bv W' 


(«"} 

2.25 P 

29,400 

, i ' .5 

! 

' 9 * 

thick 

6 

S by W’lW 

3 

1 


4-21 P 

1 > L. (. 1 ^ 


1 


thit k 

9 

3 



30 

7. A 

29,224 

' ?o,' 

1 -^'3 

1 

''Z 

8 

s;w 

3 

,169 
.2 t 3 

W ; 
1 











I S,6i 1 

7.150 

(‘“0 








Fn 

1 ' IN ) L' N I 

^ - 

26,061 



(17) Between 10 and 1 1 P. tlierc was a heavy ihovser, that produced 2 of this quantity; the reft 
fell this morning- 2.20 P. A (how er juft over. 

(r) This was the en., of the laft iLoaer. 2 loP. A heavy (how'er about xt o’clock in the forenoon- 

(j) Mifty rain. 2.-5 P. It cleared fion after laft obfervation. 

(/) A ftiowcr about 4 o’clock this morning. 

(■v) About I it bes’.in to r.ain in torrents. At f paft three 2 inches were incafurcd. At 6^ this 
morning a third; the reft fell fince, and k ftill fprinklcs. There was exceflively heavy thunder /with 
moft viviil lightning, at 3, though but little wind. 2.20 P, Drizzling rain all day. 6.5 5 P. A fprink- 
ling about 6.3 §, Diftant thunder. 

(nv) Soon after laft obfervation it began to drizzle, and the mercury rofc, but in a fhort time after 
fell again. 'I'he rain continued till 1 in the morning, and for about two hours w'aa vcr>' heavy. 
1 J.45 P. This fell in the courfc of the day, about 9 and again z. P. 

(x) A fmall (bower at 7.P. yefterday, and another jull over. z. P, A (bower in the forenoon. 
6.20 P. A (bower about 5. P. and the alx)\e produced this water. 

^v) ’^fhe night was clear, and liars bright. 

(i) It vv.is very gloomy at g, with much lightning. About midnight it began to rain; tow.irdi 
m irning mure, and at 6 A. heavily, and ever fince fmartly, and fo it dill rains. 2.15 P. It rained till 
rear 1. and is about to rain more. 

'I’bi morning has been bright. 

(/ffi) The r in ft 11 about 8. P. laft night in a fmart fliowcr from SW v*ind 5. ,213 1 his rain fell 

about 6 P. and was tii ivy for the time it Jailed. 

fc ) Add this for the overflowing on the 10, 18, 23 and 24, w hen the garden was all under water. 

VoL. I. M m m 
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Day. 

Titncm 

1 

4 

1 

Tktrt/tctneUr. 

1 Clouds. 

mud. 

Rain. 

1 

In, 

Out, 

Ktttd» 

te 

garter. 



i 

2.50 P 

*9*436 

53 

«5 

91 


4 

EiN 

3 



z 

7. A 

*9*483 

55*5 




6 

E^N 

4 

.148 

U) 


O.IO P 

29.510 

47.5 

83 

84 

thick loofe low 

10 

ESE 

5 



3 

9.20 A 

29 ,^* 

55.S 

83 

8+ 

thick loofe 

6 


6 

.300 

(^) 


2.20 P 

29,480 

55*5 

83.3 


ditto 

7 

$ by £ 

4 

.450 


4 

8.12 P 

*9*556 

54.5 

82 

84 

thick 

10 

S\V 

4 

,069 

(c) 

5 

9.30 A 

29,586 

56,5 

83 

81.5 

thick loofe 

10 

WNW 

3 

,900 

(^) 


2.30 P 

29.5*8 

56 

82 

S 3 

thick hard 

10 

SW by S 

z 

*017 


6 

6*22 A 

3) New 











7.10 

29,486 

57 

81 

78.5 

thick loofe 

10 

NW 

2 

* 9*3 

(*') 


2.45 p 

* 9 * 4*5 

5 « 

82 

80,5 

loofe 

10 

SW by S 

3 

.» 5 o 



7 * P 





ditto 

10 

SW 

7 

.500 


7 

6.40 A 

29*40 

58 

81 

78*7 

ditto 

9 

SWiS 

3 

*359 


9 










.300 












.186 



8. A 

29,60 

61 

82 

84 

thin 

6 

SE 

2 



10 

7. A 

29,654 

62 

82 

83.5 

thick thun. cot. 

5 

S 

4 




0.1S P 




94 

ditto 

7 

S 

4 




2. P 

29,610 

62 

85*5 

88,7 

thick thund. 

8 

SSE 

4 


(^) 

11 

7.30 A 

29,662 

59 

83 

88 

thick feat. 

S 

1 sie: 

2 


i') 

1 2 

2.30 P 

29,556 

56 

83*5 

90.7 

thick 

10 

SW by S 

3 

,056 

(^) 

*3 

7.30 A 

29,516 

58 

83 

1 8* 

1 loofe 

10 

SW bv S 

2 

1,500 

(/) 


2.30 P 

29,460 

58 

83 

86 

i thick 

10 

SSW 

3 

1,223 


*4 

6.40 A 

29,944 


81.3 

80,7 


10 

S by W 

3 

,016 

(m) 


7-28 A 

D F.Q^ 

|55 



1 thick 













Cai 

rried forward) 

► - 

7.077 



(rt) The night very clofe and fuffbcating. After 3 in the morning, thunder and lightning, and a 
little wind with rain made it polliblc to ilecp. 0.10 P. A heavy ftorm came on, the wind was NE the 
greateft part of the forenoon, now has ciianged. 

(A) It rained all the afternoon, and till near 8. P, and is about to rain again. 2.20 P. Flying 
lliowcrs, five or fix ftnee Jaft obfervation. 

(r) The produce of fevcral drizzling flying fhowers after laft obfervation. 

(</) About 6 it began to rain, and there were ,400 at nine. It has rained almoft all night, and 
there were ,500 drawn off juft now; it ftill drizzles. The lightning fell clofe to the bazar, that is 
about \ of a mile from the houfe, but did not hurt any body. 

(() Rain in the night with lightning. Heavy rain about day-break» and the Ihowcr but juft over. 
Z.45 P. Showers all the forenoon, and now fet in* 7. P. It has been a very rainy, windy afternoon, 
and It ftill continues fo. 

(f) It has been tempeftuous at times, and rained in flying fhowers all night. 

(g) The 7th in the evening. ,1 86 The 8. to 2, P. when it ceafed. 

(h) It has thundered at a diftancc. * 

(4 There was lightning about i o. P. but not any rain. 

(i) This rmn fell yefterday about 4 P. It has not rained fince. 

(/) It rained heavily laft night about 11, and it has juft bqgun again gently. 2.30 P. The rain 
continued till paft one. 

(n j The rain fell in the evening about 6* 
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1 

Time. 

Banmter. 


Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Ram, 

00' £ 

In. 

Out. 

Kinds, 

1 

Smarter. 











Brought forward. 

7.077 


*5 

8.40 P 

29.660 

58.5 

83 

87 

thick 

9 

4 »W 

4 

,072 

(») 

16 

2.40 P 

29,q86 

54 

85 

9 * 

thick 

10 

SW by W 

3 



17 

o.+y r 

* 9 ‘ 5 S 3 

55 

85 

92 

thick 

7 

SW by W 

3 

.184 

(<>) 

18 

2.20 P 

29,442 

54 

83.3 

85 

thick 

10 

WSW 

5 

.340 

(/) 

*9 

7.20 A 

29,468 

57 

81 

78 

thick loufe 

10 

SW by W 

3 

,291 

(7) 

21 

10.20 P 

39.596 

60 

83 

82,5 

thin 

5 

SIE 

3 

.430 

(r) 

22 

- 5-20 A 

1 ) Full 











6.15 A 

29.586 

64 

82 

81 

thick loore fog. 

9 

S 

2 



24 

7. A 

29.682 

61 

80,9, 

81 

thick 

9 

E bvN 

4 

,1 10 

(^) 


2.20 P 

29,650 

55 

84 

90 

thick 

3 

ENE 

2 

,014 


25 

S- 4 > A 

29.675 

5«.5 

81 

80 

thick 

3 

SSE 

2 



26 

8.50 A 

29,686 

54 

84 

87.5 

thick & thin 

8 

SSVV 

2 




2.30 P 

29,627 

5 * 

85.6 

91.5 

thick 

9 

SE by S 

3 


it) 


S.25 P 

29,636 

54 

84 

«o 

thick 

8 

NW by N 

2 

1,700 


27 

7.20 A 

29,641 

56.5 

83 

87 

thick 

5 

s 

I 

0,007 

(a») 


2.20 P 

29,61 3 

52.5 

84 

89.5 

1 thunder 

10 

SE 

4 

,025 


28 

6.30 A 

29.612 

58.S 

82 

84.5 

loofe 

3 

Sby E 

2 




9-1 1 A 

DL.Q^ 










29 

1.20 P 

29,562 

52.5 

86 

91.5 

thick 1 

8 

ENE 

3 



30 

8.10 A 

29,580 

56.5 

83.9 

87 

thick 

9 

SSE 

2 




2.40 P 

29,512 

5**5 

86,5 

93 

thick 

8 

Sby W 

3 



3 * 

7.15 A 

29.528 

56 

82.3 80.7 

thick 

9 

NLiK 

3 




2. P 

29.370 

58.5 

So 

1 79 

thick 

10 

S 

4 

>226 

fw) 











,016 

ix) 











10,392 










Overflowing, 

r,7oo 

6) 

1 










1 2,092 









Total 1 n Jult, 

12,192 



(ft) Thi.s rain fell the 14th in the night, and not any fince. 

^o) Rain yellerday evening, and in the night before 3 o’clock* 
fp) A very tempeiluous night, and rain to day alfo. 

($-) Sprinkling run. 

(r) ,4 fell on the igih, the reft yefterday* Not any to-day. The forenoon was foggy and doudy, 
\ ery clufe and hot. 

(j) 'I'his fell the day before yefterday. 2.20 P. A thunder Ihowcr at 1 1* Excelfively high tide 

!o-dav. 

(/) A foower juft come on. 8.25; P, Two very heavy fliowers lince 7. P. about which time it be- 
gin with very heavy thunder from SE, and varied toNW. 

(>:’} The remainder of laft night’s ftorm, which was over when the laft obfervation was entered. 
2.20 P. A thunder ihower about 1 2, and it now thunders, and more is coming on. 

(if) It rains hard. The wind has veered all round thecoxnpafs at Icaft twice lince morning, with 
flying (hower of fmall tain arid diftant thunder, of deep and heavy found. 

(je) The wind incrcafcd to 8, and blew fu for above an hour with rain, of which this is the produce 
(y) Add this for overflowing on the z6th, and it could not be lefs. 

M m ni 2 
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Di^. 

Time. 

Barometer, 

1 

S 

Thermometer. 

Cloudt. 

mnd. 

Rain. 

QO 3 

It 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

1 


Force, 


1 

6. A 

29,490 

60 

Si 

79.3 

thick 

3 

S by E 

3 



2 

6.10 A 

29.3:15 

62 

Si,7 

Si,3 

thin & thick 

4 

ssw 

2 

0,005 

C«) 


2. P 

29.515 

57 

83.2 

88,7 

thick thund. 

9 

SEby S 

3 



3 

5.40 A 

29.561 

65 

81,5 

81,5 

thin 

2 

S by £ 

2 

.7*5 

(^) 


11. A 











4 

S. P. 

29.544 

57 

83 

83 

thick 

5 

SE by E 

2 


(^) 

5 

7-26 A 

D New' 











II. P 

29,578 

60 

82,2 

80,9 

thin 

6 

SB 

2 

.719 


6 

6.30 A 

29,528 

64,5 

80,9 

80,9 

thick 

9 

E by N 

2 




11. P 

29>CS8 

62 

82,3 

80.3 

thin 

5 

SW by S 

z 

,271 

w 

7 

8-30 A 

20,;8o 

63 

82,3 

83 

thick 

10 

W by N 

2 




2.15 P 

29,520 

61,5 

8.^,7 

90,2 

thick 

9 

SSE{E 

3 

,066 

w 


II. P 

29,600 

64 

83,5 

81 

thick 

10 

S by W 

2 

1,000 


S 

6. A 

29,592 

62 

80,5 

78.5 

thick 

10 

siw 

2 

.546 


9 

7.50 A 

29*750 

<^^3*5 

80 

79 

thick 

10 

SW 

2 


(^) 


0 50 P 

29*735 

64 

80 

86 

thick hard 

8 

S 

2 

.29 s 


10 

6.20 A 

29,700 

64.5 

80,5 

81 

thick 

3 

S by E 

2 




1. 15 P 

29,66 

58.5 

84*3 

90*3 

thick thund. 

6 

SSW 

3 



1 1 

9. A 

29,638 

67*5 

83 

86,3 

thick 

5 

SSW 

3 




2.15 P 

29*^74 

61,5 

86 

92.5 

thunder 

7 

S by W 

3 



12 

7.50A 

29,608 

66,5 

83,6 

87*3 

thick 

8 

S|E 

2 




2.15 P 

29*S^4 

56 

86,5 

9»»5 

thunder 

10 

blW 

2 

,070 

('1 

»3 

7. A ! 

29,606 

65 

81.5 

82,2 

thick 

9 

WNW 

3 

,014 



1 1-24 A 

D F.Q^ 











2.15 P 

29*^:5o 

63*5 

82,8 

86,5 

thick thund. 

10 

S by E 

2 

,400 


'4 

7.45 A 

29*5+4 

64 

81,5 

82 

thick 

10 

NW 

2 

,196 

(0 


2.20 P 

29.466 

67 

84.S 

89*5 

thick 

8 

£*N 

1 



^5 

7.45 A 

29,498 1 


82.7 

84 

thick 

6 

SSE 

3 

1 



2. P 

29,46 s 

'61,5 

83,5 

86 

thick thund. 

10 

E by N 

2 

*143 

(«) 

t 6 

7.45 A 

29,52s 

6f 

82,8 

«3*= 

' thick 

5 

NEI-E 

3 




2.1c P 

29,460 

57*5 

85 

87.3 

thunder 

lo 

NNE 

+ 


{>•) 

*7 

7. A 

29,472 

64 

1 8i 

" 80,2 

thick loofc 

10 

NE 

2 

*47? 

(0 


2.10 P 

29,493 1^**5 

84,5 

88. z 

thick 

8 

SW by S 

1 5 

,025 


18 

1 6.15 A 

29,580 1 


80,5 

78*5 

loofe 

10 


3 

*583 

(/) 








Cai 

rried forward, 

1 - 

5.521 

1 


(<?) About one P. it rained very hcaviJy in town; and very little here: the quantity is noted. ?. P. 
Didant itiunder. 

(i>) '1 his ftll in a very fliort time. In town there was only a fprinicling. 

[c) It was very gloomy in town all the forenoon; and wc had two finoll Ihowers, but not any at 
the gardens. 

(</) Of the water 5 fell I.ifl rigiit, the reft in the forenoon to-day. 

It rained almoft the whole dav fmall rain. 

(^jT) Rain in the forenoon. 1 1 . P. And ftill raining hard. 

(^) It has rained alinoll inceflfantly all night long; and ftill rains, though it is going off. 

\b) It rams very heavily. The mercury is in a falling ftate, fo that it has been higher. 

(») This fell in the night about 1 5. P. and wc have had a fpriokling about 1 1 this forenoon befidcs. 
(if) This fell about 2 in the morning, with a guil of of wind and fomc lightning. 2.15 P. Two 
or thrtc thunder fliowcrs fince 9, and it now thunders. 

(/) Ycftcrday afternoon' and in the night it rained. 

(m) 2. P. Several fmall (howt rs with thunder. 

(//) 2 I S' P. Thunder at a diftance. 

(-') Thunder Ihowcrs yefterday afternoon, and in the night, and rain this morning, 2.10 P. 
Shower, all the fc'renoon of very fmall r.Vin, and fliort duration. 

(/>) It has been a very tempeftuous night, with frequent (bowers. It ftill rains, and the wind Uvas 
ia general 6 and 7 in the night. 
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Barometer, 

1 

e 

Thermometer, 

Claudf, 


Ram, 

oT 2 

In, 

Out. 

Kind. 

i 












Brought forward. 

5.52* 


*9 

6.50 A 

29,578 

67 

83 

84 

fcattered 

5 

SSW 

4 

.142 

(7) 


2.30 P 

29,564 

49 

88 

90.5 

thick 

5 

SW by W 

2 



20 

7. A 

29.580 

03 

83 

85 

thin 

9 

SW by S 

3 




1.41 P 

D Full 











2.20 P 

29,566 

40 

90 

93 

thick 

4 

SW by \\ 

4 



21 

6.10 A 


54 

83 

80 

tliick 

5 

N 

I 




1. P 

29,625 

52,5 

85 

85 

thunder 

10 

Nt by E 

3 


(^) 


2.15 P 

29.578 

54 

84 

83 

ditto 

10 


2 

.07 5 


22 

6. A 

29,588 

58 

83 

8r 

thick 

9 

W uy N 

I 




2. 15 P 

29.556 

54 

85 

90 

thick 

8 

NF. by N 

4 

,052 

0 ) 

23 

6.30 A 

29.570 

Ol 

83 

81 

thick thund. 

9 

N 

1 

.248 

(') 


2.15 P 

29.576 

59 

8 j ,5 

86,8 

tliick 

8 


5 

.053 


24 

7. A 

29.596 

60 

82 

82 

thick 

7 

h by S 

3 

,030 



2.iy P 

29.598 

59.5 

84 

86 

thunder 

9 

S bv K 

3 

.084 

(f) 


6.30 A 

29.646 

63 

H2,5 

31.5 

thick & thin 

9 

S by E 

2 




2.15 P 

29,640 

?? 

85 

86,5 

thick 

9 

SbW 

2 



26 

7. A 

29,690 

61 

82,8 

83 

tl’in 

9 

KbE 

Z 




2 15 P 

29,642 

58 

84 

«i ,9 

thunder 

9 

blE 

2 

.186 


27 

4 03 A 1 

1) 1 


1 









6. 1 5 A ' 

29.700 

61 

82.5 

80 

thin & th.ck 

7 

SSR 

3 

Cl 7 

('te) 1 


2.. 5 P 

29,68 n 

57.1 

84.5 

88,9 

thick 

9 

s by V 

3 

.C.04 

' 1 
1 

2S 

7. A 

29,758 

61 

82,0 

80,9 

loofe 

lO 

SK by E 

2 

,200 

(0 ! 

29 

7. A 

29,696 

61 

81, S 

81,8 

thick 

6 

S bv h 

2 

>21 ; 

c.o 

30 

7. 10 A 

29,704 

63 

83 

8?. 2 

tl in 

1 0 

SWhy S 

2 

,c -55 

('; 


2-35 

29,628 

58 

85.4 

^8,; 

thu idcr 

9 

b by \V 

z 



3 * 

5. 30 A 

29,61 0 

61 

82 

80,7 

thick loofe 

10 

\\\ s W 

1 




2.25 P 

29,600 

63 

82,5 

Hi 

thunder litofo- 

10 

WbW 

2 

1,707 

(//?) 









Ovciflow . 


1 7-0 

W 


7. P 




i 






(‘-0 







Tot \ L 

I N At C. UST, 

, - 

1 0,66 1 



(y) Ram .ihijut v^ftcrdav, and aftt’r it; and the concliifion of f'lP flmvvcr ycftcrday morning. 

(/) 1. P. 'Thunder .it a dilluncc; fprinkhng rain began. 2.15 P. 'J I unJci o\er. 

(f) 2.15?. Ram aboil t S A 

(/) rhundiT fliowei imee lad obfcrvatlon. 2.1 J P. Several fliowtrs of Ihori duration fince lad 
obfervation. '^I'ldes high 

z.iy P. Several fmtil Hiovicn. with thunder, 
jm;) Rain with thiindi Itcidav afternoon. 2 2^ P. A fmall fhower jufl. over. 

(v) Rain now falling i. i loine kll in tne afi muon ycilerday. 

(j) Rain yefterday beiore lun kt. 

(y) Rain in the night. 2.35 P. ft ha's lhundcr"d this forenoon, and bring then dtad f 'Im. tin 
licat was alxnoft infiipportablv 2.2^ P. 'I he g«gc ciRcrn holds omy that quantiti ; how nuuh kll I 
know not, but I think fis muth more. 

{mt) ' 7 ‘hc water meal'ured to lUy kll in about an liour. To-day 1 meafured tl'v Cilhri, .and it 
holds oniv 1,707; and through the air-holc there runs out onc-tenth in 40'. it is i.rpuri:l>Ie, rlarc- 
fore, to afeertain what did fall to d:iv, but that it had runout wa.exuknt, .ind from cucuinllances I 
judge the quantity war Hb much as was mcafured. 

(i/i) Add 1,700, It could not be iefs, as there was a great deal of wa^er in i' " '^.li-lcn: and be- 
ildcs, 1 know from a < anal that its water rofc 3,4. Yefterdav it was 7 ’-^lov t’*i- I'r uu , this Jifti.rnuc’ri 
the water ran through the c’r.an two inches deep, and yet only ihrce-f.i.'h of r.r.i f Ji in the afternoon, 
{cc) This fell, in the afternoon. 
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Time- 

1 

1 

1 Thermometer, 

Clouds, 

fTind, 


■ 

In, 

Ota, 

Kind. 

1 

garter. 

1 

U 

I 

5.30 A 

29,60 

6S 

81,5 

80 

thick 

m 


m 



2 

7.40 A 

29.70 

66,£ 

82 

82.5 

thick 

M 



,052 

(«) 


2.30 P 

29.67 

6S 

83.5 

«5 

thick 



■1 

,156 


3 

5.30 A 

29.712 

71 

81.5 

79 ‘9 

thick 



■1 




2.20 P 

29,700 


83 

86 

thick 

Bl 

Shy VV^W 

3 




10.51 P 

D New 










4 

6. A 

29,748 

69 

82 

79*9 

thin 

5 

S by W 

1 




2.20 P 


IttSi 

85 

92 

thick 

6 

Sby W 

2 



0 

6.15 A 

29,772 

55.5 

83.S 

82 

thick fcattcr. 

6 

SSW 

2 




2.2s P 

29*734 

46.5 

88 

9> 

thunder 

7 

SWby W 

4 


(^) 

7 

5.40 A 

29,720 

55 

84 

K2,2 

thin &L thick 

6 

SSW 

3 




2.30 P 

29.7^4 

45 

87,5 

89 

thunder 

9 

SSW 

3 


(0 

8 

5.40 A 

29,716 

55 

«4 

81 

thin 

3 

Sby W 

2 


(^) 

9 

5.40 A 

29,740 

55 

83 

82 

thin 

3 

S|W 

I 




2.10 P 

29.730 

45 

87.5 

92 

thunder 

5 

SWby W 

2 


fO 

to 

7.30 A 

29,820 

54 

84,8 


thin U thick 

6 

SbyE 

2 




2.25 P 

29.784 

48 

88 

. 

92 

thunder 

9 

SSW 

3 



1 1 

7. A 

29,782 

55*5 

83 

81,5 


9 

N by E-J-N 

2 




2. P 

29.754 

50,5 

86 

88,5 

thunder 

10 

SW by S 

3 


C^) 

12 

1.55 A 

1) F. Q. 











6.10 A 

29,720 

55 

83.5 

80,2 

thunder 

6 

SW^S 

2 

.582 

(^) 


2.10 P 

29,668 

53.5 

86 

92 

thick 

9 

S 

2 

,185 


13 

5,55 A 

29,650 

57 

84 

82 

thick 

7 

S by W 

2 


(0 


1 .20 P 

29,592 

SS 

87 

93 

thick heavy 

9 

SSE 

2 



14 

7-10 A 

29,655 

56.5 

83.3 

81 ,9 ^ 

foggy 

10 

ESE 

2 

,010 



2.10 P 

29,608 

52 

86 

89,5 

thunder 

8 

SEby S 

4 

,002 



5.50 A 

29,600 

56,5 

82 

80 

loofe 

7 

E by N 

3 

,001 

(/) 

j 6 

7. 15 A 

29,648 

56.5 

82 

81 

thin 

4 

E by SiS 

3 

,128 

{m) 


2. P 

29,61 6 

54 

84 

86 

thunder 

5 

EiS 

z 

,590 



8.40 P 

29.659 


83 

82 

thin 

5 

SEby E 

3 

,1 1 0 


*7 

6. A 

29.630 

59 

82 

80 

thin 

9 

SEby E 

2 

*003 

(«) 


2.25 P 

29 628 

54 

85 

82,5 

thick 

10 

E by N^N 

* 

,00 r 









Cs 


u - 

I, 8 20 



(a) A (howrer about i in the morning, with violent wind, z.30 P. A Ihower about 10. 

(A) Diftant thundci. 

{r) z.jo P. We had a fprir.kling of rain at 1 1, and fomc thunder fince. 

!</) Yeilcrday it rained Jiard at Dumdum^ and to>day there was a very fmart Ihower in CaLutta i 
only a fpnnkling here. 

(«■) 2.10 P. Dillant thunder, but approaching from the SW to SSE. 

( /) About and utud fun fee we had a double riunbow, but the ram was only in fenttered drops. 

( tO 2. P. I. cud thunder in the NE. 

(/») At 5 part 4 wc had heavy rain from the SW, with lightning, s.io P. Rain about 9 o’clock. 
(/) A Ipnnkling juft over. 

(it) We had a great deal of thunder laft night, fprjnkllng rain and dead calm till day-break. 
2.10 P. Wc had two or three fpiinklings, and fome thunder. 

(/) A fprinkhng in the afternoon about 3. P. 

(m) This water fell veflerday, and it did not rain in town. 2, P. At i paft 12 a very heavy 
er gave this water in leb than 20 from SE 5. 8.40 P, This water fell about fun-fet, from which 

(line the Iky began to clear. 

(«) This fell in the night. 2.25 P. A fprinkling in tlic forenoon. 
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■ 



E? 

I hctmonitter. 

Clouds m \ 

mud. 

Ruin. 


1 



Jn, 

Out. 

Kind. 

1- 

i ^ arur . 

I 











Brought forward. 

> ,820 


18 

6 . A 

29,648 

58 

81 

,80,5 

loofc 

8 

E by N^N 

2 




7. A 

29,664 

5 « 

81 

80 

luofc 

10 

ditto 

2 


(0 


2.20 P 

29,61 3 

56 

84 

8j 

loofe 

10 

Sby E 

3 

,056 


9 S 7 P 

]) Full 








»9 

0. A 

29,590 

59 

81 

80 

thick loofe 

10 

E by S 

2 

J003 

fp) 

2.IC P 

29>;88 

61 

83 

87,2 

thick heavy 

1 0 

Sby W 

2 

,002 

20 

6. A 

2^,580 

62 

81 

80 

thick loofe 

10 

S£ 

2 

281 

(f) 


2. P 

29*576 

59 

84.5 

89 

thick 

8 

S by E 

3 

>163 

21 

7.50 A 

29.687 

61 

81 

81,5 

thick 

9 

E by S 

4 

.387 

(-) 


2.25 P 

29,666 

60,5 

84.3 

87 

thick 

10 

SE by S 

4 

,084 

22 

6. A 

29754 

62 

81 

79.8 

thick 

3 

E bvN 

4 

.016 

(0 

*3 

7. A 

29.756 

r>z 

80 

80.8 

thin 

4 

NE 

I 

,270 


1.30 P 

29,728 

58 

84*7 

88,8 

thick 

6 

NW 

I 


(0 

*4 

8.15 A 

29-723 

62 

83 

84.5 

thick 

9 

NW 

3 



z.15 P 

29,636 

55 

86 

89*5 

thick 

8 

NNW 

3 



25 

8 50 A 

29,668 

58 

83 

84 

thick 

5 

E by S 

4 


(--) 


2.15 P 
2.21 P 


53 

84.3 

86 

thick 

7 

ESE 

4 

,154 

z6 

b. A 

29,666 

58 

80,8 

81,2 

thick loofe 

5 

ENE 

3 

-395 

(,v) 


2, P 

29,608 

58 

82 

84 

thick 

9 

SSE varying 

5 

,291 









to b by W 



27 


29,641 

61 

81 

81.8 

thin 

5 

SE 

3 

,01 8 

(.v) 

2.29 P 

29.573 

59 

8z 

81 

thick 

j 0 

sw 

3 

.13c 

28 

-7.20 A 

29,600 

Oo 

81 

81 

thick 

9 

SE by S 

5 

' ' 3'-^ 

0) 


2.15 P 

29,556 

62 

83 

85.5 

thick 

10 

S6E 

5 

,009 

29 

6.30 A 

29,638 

63 

81 

79.5 

thick 

10 

S by E 

2 

2,640 

(^) 

30 

6.30 A 

29,680 

61 

78,2 

79.9 

thick hard 

+ 

s\v]\\ 


,lS2 

(aa) 


12. P 






1 



,00 r 








Tota . 

L I N 

Septfmbfr, 




(o) 7. A. A fmall rain. 2.20 P. Rain in the forenoon, fcveral rinall (houers. 

(/) This fell yefterday before fun-fet. z.15 P. Rain in a ftiort fprinklingthis forenoon. 

(y) Rain yefterday evening, and in the night: it ftill rains fcattered l.irgc drop5. 2. P. Rain in 
the forenoon. 

(r) Rain with thunder at P. again in the night twice, and fince day alfc. 2.25. P. Two or 
three ftiowers fincc laft obfervation. 

(/) Rain in the afternoon yefterday. Rain twice to-day. 

(/) I 30 P. The wind has varied round and round, though hardly perceptible. 

(v) The night was dead calm till about an hour before dawn, and then we had a ftorm from the 
NE. with lightning. 2.15 P. A fhower juft over. 

{*w) Rain at 4. A. and again at fun-rife. 2. P. Flying fhowers all the forenoon. 

(a) Rain yefterday afternoon. 7 25. P. Several fmart fhowers fincc laft obfervation, 

(j) A very ftormy night, with frequent fhowers. 2.1 5 P. I'wo or three fhowers fince mornirg 
but all momentary, and fmall. 

(») Before 11 o’clock P. wc had r.ain 1 q. Between 12 and 1 there came on a violent rr.m. at- 
tended with thunder, lightning, and wind, which varied round and round; it produced 1,25, be^ ml 
three i«zo, and the reft fincc. it dill lowers, and threatens. 

(o«) Several fhowers yefterday, and one in the night. 12. P, A fprinkling to-day. 
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D. 7 y. 

Time. 

J 

s 

j TAvr momettr^ 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Ram. 

f J 
§ 1 ' 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

I. 

Quarter. 

Force, 


1 

8. A 

29..S26 

58.5 

81.2 

81.5 

thin 

4 

WNW 

2 




2.10 P 

29.770 

70 

84 

87.5 

tliin 

2 

W by S 

3 



2 

7.4? A 

29,840 

S«J.S 

8o,c 

80,5 



SWIS 

2 




2 20 P 

29.797 

37 

«3 

86 



WNW 

3 



3 

6 j 5 A 

29,790 

53 

80,5 

82 

thin 

7 

SW by S 

2 




3 >4 

D New 











5.30 P 

29 . 7 ^>+ 

46 

84 

84.5 

thunder 

5 

WNW 

3 


(«) 

4 

7 I 5 A 

29,84s 

54 

81 

80 

thick feat. 

4 

NW 

* 




2.20 P 

29.824 

49 

84.3 

87.3 

thick 

6 

WNW 

2 


(i) 

5 

7.30 A 

29>^*75 

54 

82 

81.5 

thin 

2 

SE by S 





2 ij P 

29.835 

43 

86 

90.5 

thick 

6 

SSW 

2 



6 

6. CO A 

29.910 

52 

82 

79 

thin 

1 

S 

I 



7 

6 . A 




78.5 








7.40 A 

29,872 

5 * 

82 

Si,s 



SW 





2-30 P 

29.790 

45 

86 

89.5 

thick 

6 

WNW 

2 



8 

7.15 A 

29,858 

50 

81 

78 

thunder 

8 

E{N 

1 

^331 

(0 


2.30 P 

29.773 

45 

«5 

88,5 

thick thund. 

8 

NE 

2 



9 

6. A 

29,86 

52 

80, c 

78 

thick 

3 

NE 

2 

.''35 



2.2^ P 

29,799 

SO 

81.7 

87,5 

thunder 

9 

Sby E 

3 

,.6.. 



10.30 P 









.455 


10 

S -35 A 

29,873 

55 

78,2 

75.5 

thick 

+ 

ENE 

2 

,002 

(') 

11 

6.1 5 A 

29.907 

56 

80.5 

1 78,6 

thick feat. 

7 

E 

2 




2.20 P 

29,863 

52 

84 

88,5 

thick 

6 

NNE 

3 




2 46 P 

1) Fir 11 










12 

7.15 A 

29,902 

55 I 

81,2 

1 

thin 

2 

W-JN 

I 




2.25 P 

29,868 

47 ! 

8 f -.3 

1 87.5 

thick 

6 

NW 

1 



1.1 

6.30 A 

29,900 

55 

81.5 1 79 

thin 

2 

NWjW 

2 



14 

7. A 

29 . ^^94 

53 

81,5 

80 



W by S 

2 




2.20 P 

29. ^^48 

46 

84 

88.9 

tliick 

8 

WNW 

2 



1 5 

7. A 

29.892 

53 

82 

T 9 .y 

thunder 

3 

NW by W 

2 


'iSr) 


2.r5 P 

29, >.78 

45 

86 

89 

thick rhund. 

6 

NWiN 

5 



16 

6.45 A 

29,848 

52 

Hi . 5 

So 

thin 

•f 

N 

2 




2.25 P 

29,897 

46 

86 1 

88,5 

thick 

6 

N 

3 










Ca 

Tried forw’arc" 

1. - 

1.391 



(a) > .30 P. Rain in the North. 

(A) 2.20 P- Very fultry. 

(/) I’hcrc was much lightning in the North, with diAant thunder, and at 4 we had a thunde 
(howtr. 

(//) A thunder Oiuwcr about fun-fet. 2.25 P. Rain began at 3, aud continued till near 9 ; i 
•- ame from the N K. w iih a very fudden change, 

(e) Whither this was rain or dew 1 do not know. 

At 6.30 A. The thermometer out of doors 78,7. 

Thunder at a diftance twice this morning. 









Cloudt. 

Wmd. 

Kind. 

1 

Quarter. 

Force. 


(/&) z y P- Quitted the gardens tins evening. 

(/) Firlt obfervatiun in Calcutta. 

(i) The clouds began to colledl yeflerday about 9 A> 

(/) Foggy. 1 P. Diilant thunder. 1.25 P. Do. and rain coining on. 1.40 F. Rain began in 
large drops. 

(w) The rain fell heavily, and continued till about three, and produced the water above at the 
gardens. It has rained in the night, and I heard it at day'-bxeak, and it drizzles now a P. bniart 
rain. This water was mcafured in the monung. 

(») Rain at day-break. 

(o) Rain at noon. 




















58 


Daj. 

Time. 

><! 

5? 

1 

7 herN’OMtter. 

Cio’lJs. 

ir„id. 

Rain. 

i 

~n S 

- 

1 

1 hi. 

Out. 

Ktud. 


garter. 

Force. 


2 

7.15 A 

29,9-'? 


80 


thick 

4 

N 

1 




9-33 A 

j) Xew 











2.30 P 

2 j.t; 1 2 


85.? 


thick 

8 

ESE 

3 



3 

8.30 A 

1 , 

So 




N 

z 

,003 

(«) 

4 

8.1c A 

29.936 

79.3 


thick 

6 

NE 

3 




2.3c 1" 

29,840 [ 

S1.7 


thick 

S 

K 

3 



5 

9. A 

29,924 

78.3 


thick 

10 

N 

3 

,001 

(^) 


f.20 P 

29,802 

«2,3 


thick 

9 

N 

2 



6 

6.40 A 

29,830 

78 


thick 

8 

E 

I 

,019 

(0 


2.20 P 

29,820 


81,8 


thick 

10 

NE 

1 



/ 

7.40 A 

29.914 


78.3 


ftudded 

6 

N 

2 




2.15 P 

29,900 


83 


ililck 

8 

NNE 

2 



8 

7. A 

29.932 


78,8 


thick 

iiS 

NE 

1 


(^) 


2.10 P 

29.881 


79*5 


thick 

10 

NF 

3 



9 

7. A 

29.940 , 


74.3 


thick 

9 

N 

2 

1,000 



2.10 P 

2q.8o6 


77 


thick 

8 

NNE 

3 


(0 

10 

1 .43 A 

» F.CLj 










1 

7.40 A 

29.936 


73 


none 


N 

2 



j 

2. P 

29,936 


77,8 


while feat. 

3 

NW 

2 



1 

7. A 

30,022 


74 




N 

2 


(f) 


2. P 

29,988 


80 


thick white fc. 

6 

NW 




12 

8. A 

30,118 


7S 


thick 

3 

NNE 

2 




2 30 P 

30,036 


79*3 


thick 

4 , 

NNE 





8. A 

30,1 1 8 

74>3 


thick 

3 ' 

N 

3 




2. P 

30,062 

79 


fcattcrcd 

3 

N 

4 



*4 

7. A 

30,082 ' 

71 




N 

1 ^ 




2.25 P 

30.024 


78 




NNW 

! 3 



»S 

7.35 A 

30,005 


70.5 




NW 

3 









Carried forward. 

- 

1,023 



{a) A fmall fhower at the gardens. 

{(>) SmaU ram - the produce at the gardens. 

(r) It rained lall niglit, and the water wa& meafured tills morning at tlie gardens. 2.ZO P. At 
noon there was a fniart (bower of rain. 

(</) Very gloomy and about to rain. 2. 10 P. It began to rain about 8 o’clock, and It continued 
till near two. 'i'he Iky begins to brighten a little. 

(f) Yeilerday at 3 P. it began to rain, and about 4 P. to blow, and the wind increafed to great 
violence from the N and NE. About 7 P. a blad broke the pipe of the water-gage, at which time 
rhire was 0,5 m the ciHern; and the quantity that fell afterwards was ellimated at 0,5. The rain was 
iic.ivy at times, and continued till one the next morning. 

(f) Thick fog going off. 
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Daj. 

Time, 

5 


rhermomrtet . 

Clauds, 

Wind. 

Jinin. 

J? 


In, 

Out, 

Kvid. 


!^arter 1 











brought forwi,rd, ! 

1,023 


16 

6.40 A 

29.944 


69.7 









4.44 P 

2) hull 






NW 

2 



»7 

7.30 A 

29,960 


71.3 

7^*3 



NW 

2 


(ir) 


2.20 P 

29,96 


7i>‘.3 




N 

2 



18 

7.45 A 

3o,o?6 




thin 

3 

E 

2 




2 . 1 5 P 

3o»Oi3 


7« 


fcattered 

4 

WNW 

2 



*9 

7.20 A 

3«.073 


72 


thick iS: thin 

7 

W 

2 




2.10 ^ 

30.023 


7«.5 


thin 

4 

WNW 

3 



20 

2.15 P 

30,040 


77.7 


thin 

3 

NW 

3 


(' 

21 

7.20 A 

30,072 


7*.i 


thick 

9 

N 

2 


(^■) 


2.10 P 

30.070 




thick 

6 

E 

2 



22 

6.40 A 

30.038 


7*.5 


thick 

9 

ENE 

4 


(/) 


1.50 P 

30,020 


78 


fcattered 

7 

ENE 

3 



23 

7. A 

29.986 


, 72 

67 

thin 

3 

N 

2 




1 1.06 P 

D Laft 


1 








24 

8. A 

29.976 


73 


thick 

10 

NE 

3 




2. P 

29,920 


79.? 


thin 

6 

N 

2 



25 

7.30 A 

29,942 


72 


thin 

4 

N 

3 



28 

6.20 A 




59.7 



N 

4 


(w) 


7.10 A 

30,050 


66,2 

59*3 

thin, a ftripe 


N 

4 









in the caft: 







2. P 

30,000 


73 


none 


N 

3 



29 

7.25 A 

30,022 


66,5 

58 

none 


N 

3 


(«) 


2.10 P 

29,963 


i 75.5 




N 

3 



30 

6.40 A 

29.977 

166 

59 



N 

3 




2.30 P 

29,940 

|77.3 




NNW 

3 








7 ’otal iN'NovEMnrR, - 

>.023 



(j[t) The thermometer out was in the fun. 

(h) I'hin fog. 

(/) This morning was very colJ, but I did not obferve. 

(it) It mined about three in the morning. 

(/) Very (liar)') wind abroad. 

(w) One very fmall cloud. 7.10 A. Foul (ky in the Weft. 2. P. Not a fingle cloud to be fecn j 
the fmall ftripe went off before 8, and the whole day has been delightfully pleafant. 

(») Ycfterday ended as delightful as it was at noon; and tO'day promifes to be juft as fair and 
pleafant. 


N n n £ 
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Day 

Time. 


1 

Thermometer, 

Clouds, 

Wind, 

Rain. 

^ i 
- -1 

a t 

1 

B 

Out, 

Kinds. 

ft 

garter. 


Inches. 

i 

6.45 A 

tg,99li 


66,5 

61 

thin 

2 

W 

2 




2. P 



78,2 


fcattered 

3 

NW 

2 



2 

2.4a A 

]> Nevtr 











7 -*S ^ 

29,956 


67 

62 

thin A thick Tea 

5 

W 

2 




2. P 

29,944 


77.5 




WNW 

4 



3 

^ A 

30.00 


69 

64 

thin 

4 

WNW 

2 




2.20 P 

29,86 


77 


thin 

4 

N 

2 



4 

7. A 

30,032 


66,4 

59 



N 

* 



r 

7 - 

1 






N 

2 


(«) 


2. P 




74 



WNW 

2 



6 

7>io A 

29,070 


68 




wsw 

2 


(^) 

7 

7- A 




67.5 



wsw 

3 


(^) 

8 

6.40 A 




68 



WNW I 

2 



9 

6.30 A 




52 






(<f) 


10.46 A 

DF.Q^ 











2.20 P 

30.044 


79*5 

77*5 

1 


WNW 

3 



10 

6.30 A 

29.966 


n 

S« 






H 

15 

II. P 

30.06c 


58 








la 

4.30 A 

D Fall 










H 

6. A 

30,050 


53 

1 48»5 



NKW 

3 



1 

2. P 

30,040 

A 1 76.3 

1 74*8 



W 

1 




Turret Baugh, 

(#5 Foggy. 

At%uuiJum in tents; 

(f) Very thick fog. 


thermometer veer with the dew. 
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Daj. 

Time, 

Barometer, 

I 

Thermometer. 

Clouds, 

IVtad. 

kain. 

i' 1 
- .1 

In, 

Out. 

Kind, 


t^arter. 



*7 

6. A 

29,977 


62 

53 

thick 

8 




J) 


2. P 



67 

73 

tlnck 

5 

NW 

2 



iS 

6. A 



6z 


thin 

5 

N\V 

2 



19 

6 . A 

2 63 


67 

52 

thin 

5 

N 

2 




2. P 

‘ 44 


78 

78 

thin 

6 

N 

3 



to 

2 to P 



77 

7 S 

thin <v thick 

6 

KNE 

3 



21 

7. A 

30,00 


5 « 

53 

thick 

4 

E 

3 


H 


t. P 

20.944 


78.5 

77*5 

thick 

S 

NE 

2 



22 

6 3D A 

3O.012 


57 ^« 

S 3 



N 

2 




1 P 

50.025 


79 »f 

76 

thick 

9 

N 

5 



*3 

7.Z0 A 

30.003 


64,5 

61 

none 


NNE 

2 




2.35 P 

29 . 96 f 


7 * 

75 



NNW 

2 


(0 


8 01 P 

U L.C4 

1 









24 

7. A 

30,024 

43 

67 

60 



NWbj N 

3 



25 

6 40 A 




59'5 



NNE 

3 



26 

6.30 A 




55 



NW 

2 



*7 

6.30 A 




55 



WNW 

2 




2 30 P 

* 9 ^ 93 + 



1 73 



WNW 

3 



29 

8 . A 

30,08 s 


69 

59 



NW b>' W 

2 




*,40 P 

30,002 


71,2 

7 -l »7 



WNW 

3 



3 « 

6.31 P 

D New 











(J) Laft night the wind was South of the Weft, At the gardens, 
(g) In the morning it was K. 4 
Exc’cffivc fog, but going cfL 
(/) At the gardt ns. 
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Day. 

Time, 

Barometer. 

1 

£0 

^ 5 ' 

1 Thermometer. 

Clauds, 

Wistd, 

Ram, 

^ § 
t'l 

In, 

Out, 

Kind, 

i 




, 

7- ^ 

30,1 28 


7**5 

60 


■ 

WNW 

2 



3 

8. A 

30,1 16 


70 

63.S 


■ 

w*s 

2 


(") 

4 

P. A 

30,1 14 


<^9*7 

62,5 

thin 


W by N 

2 




1. 10 P 

30,064 


7**5 

74 

thin 


WNW 

2 



r 

8.48 A 

30,144 


69.5 

66,5 

thin 

mi 

NW 

3 



6 

8. A 

30,21 2 


69 

61 



N 

3 




2.30 P 

30,172 


75.5 




N|W 

4 



7 

8.10 A 

30,24.8 


68,5 




NNW 

3 




6.J7 P 

D Fir 11 










1 r 

z. P 

30,042 


69*5 




N 

3 


i}) 

12 

9. A 

30.107 


64 


thin 

2 

NW 

3 

i 



3. P 

30,004 


72 

75 

thick 

3 

NWly N 

2 



13 

8.30 A 

30,078 


59.5 

66,5 

none 


NW 

3 




2.15 P 

29,998 


69 

73 



W'NW 

2 



14 

8. A 

30.124 


67,6 

57 



NW 

3 




2.15: P 

30,074 


70 

7M 



WNW 

3 




6.30 P 

]) Full 










15 

7.30 A 

30,124 


1 66 

56,5 



NW*N 

3 




2,30 P 




7*>3 



NW by N 

3 



16 

6 A 

1 30,050 


1 70,? 

5* 



NW 

3 




2.20 P 







NW 

3 




{ft) A fog fo thick hardly any thing is vifiblc. 
{b) To-day at day-break it was 52 at Dumdam. 
[c) Foggy, and piercing by cold. 
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4^3 



(//) Fog, and thermometer wet : the air mild to the fecJing. 

(0 Foggy- 

'lliermomcter wet with dew. 

) Thermometer wet with clew, 

(/;) Sun eclipfedj going OS'. 



















7.1,- A 

6 50 A 
2.40 P 
6.50 A 

2.30 P 

7 50 

7.30 A 
10.35 A 

2 . P 
5.;oA 


30.078 

30,020 

30,068 

30,cS4 

i 

I 

50,026 
I 30,00 
30.00 
: D Full 

I 29.95<^ 

1 2g .Q7o 





SW 

3‘ SSW 
N by W 
N\V 
WNW 
NW by VV 

W 

NW 

NWiN 

nw|n 

NWiN 
WNW 
Wby N 
W by N 

his 

N 

SW by S 



(rf) Exceflive fop;. 

{a) Thick fog rifing into clouds. 
(V) Foggy. 

(rf) Excfflive fog. 

\f) Exccflivc fog. 
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(f) The clouds have bc*eu thick 9, and looked a<if it was about to rain. 

(s) i^umdtim). 2.10 r. (At ih»‘ gardens) thunder coming On, and drn\i I.ng near. 0. V, 

Rain had bcjjun in dr.ips w hen Jafl obfervation was niaJc. There uai thunder, bur n«a am t' ij;idk.r 

(A) It has Ijcen a vcr\ tenipciluous night, with exccflivcJy lua\y thunder, and of veiv Jon" con- 
tinuance; the thunder (hook the whole lioufc fcveral times. 

(/) I'his fell in the bill night 

(/) 'I'he wind has been S. 6 the greateft part of the day. 

(/) It lightned a good deal till 8. P. and then cleared fuddenly. 

(w) This water fell in a thunder fltower laft night, from the W and N\V. with much lightn ng. 
though but little wind. 

(«) Much lightning in the former part of the night, and a guft of w iiid from N. about 1 1. 

Very hcasy fog this morning, and a mafs forming. 


VoL. X. 
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ADVERTISEMENT* 


IT may greatly conduce to the advancement of uieiul know 
ledge, if the learned Societies eftabliflicd in Europe will tranfmi 
to the Secretary of the Society in Bengal a colledion of flioi 
and precife Queries on every branch of AJiatic Hitlory, Natun 
and Civil* on the Pliilofophy, Mathematics, Antiquities, and Pc 
Ute Literature of AJia^ and on eatlern Arts, both liberal and me 
rhanic; llnce it is hoped that accurate anfwers may in due tim 
be procured to any quetlions that can be propofed on thof 
fubjeds ; which mull in all events be curious and interelling* an< 
may }»rove in the higheft degree beneficial to mankind. 




ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 


I. 


THE FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED I5 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


BY THF IMiESIDKNT. 


Gentlemen, 

J HAD the honour laft year of opening to you my intention to difcourfe 
at our annual meetings on the five principal nations who have peopled 
the continent and iflands of fo as to trace, by an l.iflorical and philo- 

logical analyfis, the number of ancient ftems from which thofe five bninches 
have feverally fprung, and the central region from which they appear to have 
proceeded : you may iheicfore expedl that, having fubmitted to your con- 
fideration a few general remarks on the old inhabitants of India ^ I fiaould 
now offer my fentiments on fomc other nation, who, from a fimilariiy of 
language t religion^ artSy and Tnanners, ma}^ be fuppofed to have liad an early 
connection with the Hindus, But fince we find fomc jljiatic nations totally 
diflimilar to them in all or mofl ot thofe particulars; and fince the difference 
will ftnkc you moie forcibly by an immediate and clofc comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, who fccin in every 
refpedl fo ftrongly contraRcd to the original natives of this country’, that 
they muft have been for ages a diftind and fcparaic race. 

VoL. II. A 


For 
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For tlic piirpofe of tlicfc thlcoiirfes, I confidtned Im/ia on its largcft 
fcale, clelcribitig it as lying between Perfia and Chna, Tartan^ and Java ; 
anil for the liiine piirpofc, I now apply the name of jJiului, as \\\q jira- 
lian Geographers often apply it to that extend \e pcninfula which the 
Red iica divides from Africa^ the great AJjynan river from Iran, and of 
which the Kiylhrean Sea wafhes the bafe, without excluding any part of 
its weftern fide, which would be completely maritime, il no illhmus inter- 
vened between the Meditn uinean, and the Sea rf Kolzoar. that country, 
in fhort, I call Arabia, in which Arabic language and letters, or fuch 
as have a near affinity to theiii, have been immcmoridlly current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaff ocean, or at Icaft by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce havl V^ecn conliderably improved * 
yet as the Hindus and the people of 'iciiien were both commercial na* 
tions in a very early age, they weic probably the firfl inllruments of con- 
veying to the wcilcrn world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, as 
well as llic fragrant wood, called aihnviva in Arabic, and a^nru m Sanfer/t, 
which grows in the greatcfl perfeclion in Anam or Corhnichma. It is pof- 
lible too, that a part of the Arabian idolatry might have been derived 
from the fame fource with that of the Hindus ; but fuch an intercourfc 
may be confidcred as partial and accidental onlyj nor am 1 more con- 
vinced than I was fifteen years ago, when 1 took the liberty to animad- 
vert on a paffage in the Hiftory of Prince Kantlmir, that the Turks 
have any juft rcafon for holding the coaft of Yanen to be a part of India, 
and calling its inhabitants Yellow Indians, 

Thk Arabs have never been entirely fubduedj nor has any imprefiion 

been 
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bcjn made on them, except on their borders ; where, indeed, the Pht'm- 
cmnsy Perfiam^ Eih'wptam^ EgyptiavSy and, in modern times, tlie Othtu n 
'Tartars^ have fcverally acquired fettlements; but, with thtfe exceptions, 
the natives of JJcjt'z, and Yemen have preferved for ages the foie domin’on 
of their deferts and pafturcs, their mountains and fertile valleys ; thus, 
apart from the refl of mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features and character, as long and 
as remarkably as the thernftives. All tlie genuine yinihs of >\yna 

whom 1 knew in EntQpf\ thofc of Yrmcn, whom 1 fiw in ihe IJle of Ihn- 
w'hither many had come from for the parpofe of trade, and 

ihofc of Hcja%^ vvJjom I liavc met in Bcngiil, form a fluking contrail to 
the Hmdu inhabitants of thofe piovincc'-. : their eyes arc full of vivacity, 
their fpcech voUible and articulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always prefent and attentive ; vsith a 
fpint of independence appearing in the countenances even of the lowed 
among them. Men will always differ in their ideas of civilization, CvVch 
mcafuring it by the habits and pre]uJjccs of his own country; bur, if cour- 
lefy and iiibaniry, .i love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of ex- 
alted virtues, be a jultcr meafuie of perfect focicty, we have certain proof 
that the people of AtahiHy both on plains and cities, in republican and 
monarchical flares, were eminently civilized for many ages before their 
conqucfl of 

I r is deplorable that the Ancient Hiilort’ of this majcllic race fhuidj 
be as little know'ii in detail before the lime ot D , ^ Yezrn that of he 
Jlhidits before yu'rawiidit\ii\ tor although the vail h.iilorita! work c\A!- 
tnewiuriy Miir'fjuLilhihtiby ox Golden Tihudo'iv^^ o{ Ahui!;- ctiy cun tain 

chapters on the kings of Hmyar^ Ghafin and vnii Iius of them. 

A 2 and 
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and fketches of their feveral reigns; and although Genealogical Tables# 
from which chronology might be better "afeertained, are prefixed to many 
coihpofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft manufcripts arc fo incor- 
reft, and fo many contradiiftions are found in the beft of them, that we can 
fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, and mufl: have recourfe to the 
lame media for inveftigating the hiftory of the Arahs^ that I before adopted 
in regard to that of the hullans j namely, their langna^Ct htters^ and 
gion^ their ancient monuments^ and the certain remains of their arts\ on 
each of which heads I (hall touch very conciiely, having premifed, tliat my 
obfervations will in general be confined to the Hate of Arabia before that 
lingular revolution at the beginning of the feventh cantuty^ the effedts of 
which we feel at this day from the Pyrenean Mountains and the Danube^ to 
the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and even to the Eajlern JJlands* 

I. For the knowledge which any European who pleafes may attain of 
the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to the univerfity of Ley^ 
Jen ; for, though Icveral Jlaliafis have allidiioully laboured in the lame wide 
field, yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered almoft ufelefs by 
more commodious and more accurate works printed in Holland^ and, 
though PococK certainly accomplifhed much, and was able to accomplifh 
any thing, yet the academical cafe which he enjoyed, and his theological 
purfuits, induced him to leave unfiniflicd the valuable work of Maiddmy 
which he had prepared for publication; nor even, if that rich mine of Arabian 
philology had feen the light, would it have borne any comparifon with the 
fifty difiertations oi Hariri, which the firft Albert Schultrns tranllated 
and explained, though he font abroad but few of them, and has left his 
worthy grandfon, from whom perhaps Maiddn) alfo may be expedted the 
honour of publifhing the reft ; but the palm of glory in this branch of litera- 


ture 
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ture is due to Golius, whofc works are equally profound and elegant; fo 
perfpicuous in method, that they may always be confulted without fatigue, 
and read without languor; yet, fo abundant in matter, that any man, 
who fliall begin with his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by his 
mafler Erpenius, and proceed, with the help of his incomparable 
Didionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Talmur by Ibni Arahjltdh^ and (hall 
make himfelf complete niafter of that fublime work, will iinderftand the 
learned Aruhic better tlian the deeped fcholar at Conftantinople or at 
Mecca. The Arabic language, therefore, is almoft wholly in our power ; 
and, as it is unqueftionably one of the mod ancient in the world, fo it 
yields to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number of its words and 
the preciHon of its phrafes; but it is equally true and wonderful that 
it bears not the lead refemblance, either in words or the d-'uefure of them, 
to the Sunfirlty or great parent of the Imlhvi dialedls; of which diiilmi- 
larity 1 will mention two remarkable indanccs ; the Sanfirity like the 
Greebf PerJIan, and German^ delights in compounds, but in a much 
higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words of 
more than twenty fylJables, not formed ludicrou/Iy, like that by viliicli 
the buffoon in Aristophanes deferibes a fead, but with perfedl feriouf- 
nefs, on the mod folemn occalions, and in the mod elegant works; while 
the Arabic, on the other hand, and all its fider dialers, abhor the 
compofuion of words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution; fo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arahtun peninfula ( zemnet\Iuh for indance, which occurs 
in the liamdfah ) it may at once be pronounced an exotic. Again ; It 
is the genius of the SutiJcfU, and other languages of the fame dock, 
that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally hhleral, fo that fivc~and^ 
twenty hundred fuch roots rjiight be formed by the compolition of the 

fjl^ 
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fifty Ifidian letters; but the Arabic roots arc as univcrfally trlUteral\ (b 
that the compofition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give near 
two-and-twenty thoufand elements of the lap^age: and this will demon - 
Urate the furprifing extent of it ; for, although great numbers of its roots 
arc confcfledly loft, and fomc, perhaps, were never in ufe, yet, if we 
fuppofe ten thoufand of them (without reckoning quadriliterals) to exift, 
and each of them to admit only five variations, one with another, in 
forming derivative nouns^ even then a perfedf Arabic dl^ftionary ought to 
contain fifty thoufand words, each of which may receive a multitude of 
changes by the rules of grammar. The derivatives in Sunferit arc con- 
fiderably more numerous; but a farther comparifon between the iwo 
languages is here unneceflary ; fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
feem totally diftind, and muft have been invented by two different races 
of men; nor do 1 recoiled a fingle word in common between them, 
except Suni/y the plural of Sira/y meaning both a lamp and the fun, the 
Sanferit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja; and even 
this refemblance may be purely accidental. We may eafily believe 
with the Hhuius, that not even Indr a hinfelf and his heavcttly bands, 
much Itfs any mortal, ever comprehended m his mind fuch an ocean of 
words as their facred language contains ; and with the Arabs, that no man 
uninfpired was ever a complete mafter of Arabic, In fad no perfon, I 
believe, now living in Europe or Afia, can read without ftudy an hun- 
dred couplets together in any colledion of ancient Arabian poems: and 
w»e are told, that the great author of the Kdnms learned by accident from 
the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the higheft reputation. It is by approximation alone that a knowledge 
of thefc two venerable languages can be acquired; and, with moderate 


atten*^ 
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attention, enough of them both may be known, to delight and inflru6l 
us in an infinite degree. I conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Ethiopic dialed feems to prove an early eftablifhment of 
the Arabs in part of Ethiopia^ from which they were afterwards expelled, 
and attacked even in their own country by the AbyJpnianSj who had been 
invited over as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Yemen^ about a century before 
the birth of Muhammed. 

Of the charafters in which the old compofitions of Arabia were written, 
we know but little, except that the Koran originally appeared in thofc of 
Cufahy from which the modern Arabian letters, with all their elegant vari- 
ations, were derived, and which unqueftionably had a common origin with 
the Hebrew or Chaldaic\ but, as to the Himyutkk letters, or thofe which 
we fee mentioned by the name of AlmufnaJ, wc are flill in total darknefs; 
the traveller Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented from vifuing 
fome ancient monuments in Yemeni which are faid to have inferiptions on 
them. If thofe letters bear a ftrong rcfemblancc to the Ndgar) > and if a 
ftory current in India be true, that fome Hindu merchants heard the San^ 
fcrit language fpoken in Arabia the Happy, wc might be confirmed in our 
opinion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfifted between the two nations 
of oppofite coafts, but fliould have no reafon to believe that they fprang 
from the fame immediate flock. The firft fyllable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an ctymologifl to derive the 
Arabs of Yemen from the great anceflor of the Indians-, but we mufl 
obferve, that Himyar is the proper appellation of thofe Arabs-, and 
many reafons concur to prove, that tlie word is purely Arabie, T iis 
fimilarity of fome proper names on the borders of India to thofe of 
Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place called Araba, a people nanicd 
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Afibes or Arabics^ and another called Sabai^ is indeed remarka^ le, and may 
hereafter furnifh me with obfervations of fome importance, but 'not at all 
inconfiftent with my prefent ideas. 

II. It is generally aflerted, that the old religion of the Arabs was en- 
tire Sabian; but I can offer fo little accurate information concerning the 
Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not yet fpeak 
on the fubjedf with confidence. This at Icaft is certain, that the people 
of Yemen very foon fell into the common, but fatal error of adoring the 
Sun and the Firmament; for even the third in defeent from'YoKTAN, 
who was confequently as old as Nahor, took the furname of Abdush- 
AMs, or Sei'vant of the St(H\ and his family, we areaffured, paid particu- 
lar honours to that luminary. Other tribes worlhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars j but the religion of the poets at leaft ieems to have been pure 
Theifm ; and this we know with certainty, bccaufe we have Arabian verfes 
of unfufpeded antiquity, which contain pious and elevated (entiments on the 
goodnefs and juflice, the power and omniprefence of Allah, or the God. 
If an infeription, faid to have been found on marble in Yemeni be authentic, 
the ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the religion pf Eber, and 
profefied a belief in miracles and a future flate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong rcfemblancc may be found between the 
religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hifidus\ but, though thtt may be 
true, yet an agreement in worlhipping the fun and liars will hot prove an 
affinity between the two nations : the powers of God reprefented female 
deities, the adoration of fiones^ imd the name of the idol Wudd, may 
lead us indeed to fiifpcft that fome of the Hindu fupcrftitions had found 
their way into Arabia \ and though we have no traces in ArabutnYY&or^ 
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of fuch a conqueror or Icgiflator as the great Sesac, who is faid to have 
raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Ganges : yet fiocc we 
know that Sa'cya is a title of Boddua, whom I fupjx)fc to be Woden, 
fince Buddha was not a native of India, and fincc the age of Sesac per- 
fedly agrees with that of Sa'cya, we may form a plaufible conjedure 
that they were in fad the fame perfon who travelled eaftward from Ethiopia ^ 
either as a warrior or as a lawgiver, about a thoufand years before Christ , 
and whofe rites we now fee extended as far as the country of Nlfon^ or, as 
the Chinejh call it, Jnpuen ; both words fignifying the Bifittg Sun, Sa'c ya 
may be derived from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
'vegetable food-, fo that this epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher j but the title Buddha, or w'fe, may induce us to 
believe that he was rather a benefador than a dcflroycr of his fpecies. If 
his religion however was really introduced into any part of Jr ulna, it could 
not have been general in that countr)’^ ; and we may fafely pronounce, that 
before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and learned ulrahs were 
Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatr)' prevailed among the iow^r orders of the 
people. 

I FIND no trace among them, till their emigration, of any philofophy 
but ethics ; and even their fyftcm of morals, generous and enlarged as it 
feems to have been in the minds of a few illuflrious chieftains, was, on the 
whole, mifcrably depraved for a century at Icaft before Mu hammed. The 
diftinguifhing virtues, which they boafled of inculcating and pradlifing, 
were a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, in the age of the 
Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated int<> mad profufion, their cou- 
rage into ferocity, and their patience rat« an obftinatc fpirit of encoun- 
tering fruidefs dangers j but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 
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^rabs in that agCj bccaufc the poems, entitled jilmodllahdt^ which have 
appeared in our own language, exhibit an exadt picture of their virtues and 
their vices, their wifdom and their folly ; and (how what may be conftantly 
expected from men of open hearts and boiling pal&ons, with no law to con- 
troul, and little religion to retrain them* 

III, Few monuments of antiquity are preferved vciArahta^ and of thofe 
few, the bed accounts are very uncertain ; but we are aflured that inferip- 
cions on rocks and mountains are (till (een in various parts of the peninfula ; 
which, if they are in any known language, and if corredk copies of them can 
be procured, may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules* 

Thf firfl, Albert Schultens has preferved in his Ancient Memorials 
of Arabia^ the moll pleafing of all his works, two little poems in an ele- 
giac drain, which are faid to have been found, about the middle of the 
feventh century, on Tome fragments of ruined edifices in Hadramut, near 
Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, but very remote age. It 
may naturally be afked,— In what cbaradlers were they written ? Who de- 
cyphered them ? Why were not the original letters preferved in the book 
where the verfes arc cited ? What became of the marbles which Abdur- 
rahmm, then Governor of Yemen, mod probably fent to the Khaltfah at 
Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to have been 

* herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country, 
‘ full of game, and near a fine fca abounding with fifh, under a monarch- 

• ical government, and dreded in green filk, or veds of needlework,* 
either of their own manufadlure, or imported from India, The mcafure 
of thefe verfes is pcrfedlly regular, and the dialed^ undid! nguifhable, at 
lead by me, from that of Knraifi 5 fo that, if the Arabian writers were much 
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addicted to literary impoftures, I (hould flrongly fufpeA them to be modern 
compoiitions on the inftability of human greatnefs, and the confequences of 
irreli^oh, illuftrated by the example of the Hmyarick princes ; and the fame 
may be fufpedled of the fird poem quoted by Schulteks, which he aferibes 
to an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The fiippofed houfes of the people called Thaimd are alfo dill to be feen 
in excavations of rocks; and, in the time of Tabrizi the Grammarian, 
a cadle was extant in Yemeni which bore the name of Aladbat, an old 
bard and warrior, who fird, we are told, formed his army, thence called dlk- 
hamis^ in five parts ; by which arrangement he defeated the troops of Himyar 
in an expedition againd ^anda. 

Of pillars ereded by Sesac, after his invafion of Yemen^ we find no 
mention in Arabian hidories ; and, perhaps, the dory has no more founda- 
tion than another told by the Greeks and adopted by Newton, that the 
Arabs wordiippcd Urania, and even BAcenrrs by name, which, they lay» 
means great in Arabic ; but where they found fuch a word we cannot dif- 
cover. It is true that Becca fignifics a great and ivmidtuous crowds and, in 
this fenfe, is one name of the facred city commonly called Mecca, 

The Cdbahy or quadrangular edifice 2 X Mecca ^ is indifputably fo ancient, 
that its original ufe, and the name of its builder, arc lod in a cloud of idle 
traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raifed by Abraham, 
who, as I aflured him, was never there : others aferibe it, with more pro- 
bability, to Ismail, or one of his immediate defeendants; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worfhip, as a fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or 
as a monument of the treaty between the old pofleflbrs of Arabia and the 
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Tons of Kidar, antiquaries may difputc, but no mortal can determine. 
It is thought by Rkland to have been the manfixm of fame ancient pa~ 
triarchy and revered on that account by his pofterity ; but the room, in 
which we now are afl'cmbled, would contain the whole Arabian edifice ; 
and, if it were large enough for the dwelling-houfe of a patriarchal family, 
it would feem ill adapted to the paftoral manners of the Kedarites, A 
Verftan author infifts, that the true name of Mecca is Mahcadah, or the 
Temple of the Moon ; but, although we may fmi.'e at his etymology, we 
cannot but think it piobable that the Cdbah was originally defigned for 
religions purpofes. Three couplets are cited in an Arabic Hiftory of 
this building, which, fiom their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appear- 
ance of impofture than other verfes of the fame kind : they arc aferibed 
to Asad, a TohhJy or king by fucceffton^ who is generally allowed to have 
reigned in Yemen an hundred and twenty* eight years before Christ's 
birth j and they commemorate, without any poetical imagery, the magni- 
ficence of the prince in covering the holy temple with Jlriped cloth and fine 
lineny and in making keys for its gate. This temple, however, the (andtity 
of which was reftored by Muhammed, had been ftrangely profaned at 
the time of his binh, when it was ufual to decorate its walls with poems 
on all fubjedls, and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the 
praifes of Grecian wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubjeft of Arabian antiquity, we find 
it very difficult to fix the chronology of the Ifnailites with accuracy be- 
yond the time of Ad nan, from whom the impoftor was defeended in the 
twenty-firft degree; and, although we have genealogies ofALKAMAH and 
other JTmyarick bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for a period of 
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nine hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly depend on them fo far, as to 
eftablifli a complete chronological fyflem : by realoning downwards, how- 
ever, wc may ascertain fome p>ints of confiderab’e importance. The iini- 
verfal tradition of Yemen is, that Yoktan, the fon of Eber, firfl fettled 
his family in that country; which fettlemcnt, by the computation admit- 
ted m Europe, mull have been above three ihoufand fix hundred years ago, 
and nearly at the time when the Hindus, under the conduct of Rama, were 
fubduing the 6rft inhabitants of thefe regions, and extending the Indian 
Empiic from Ayidhyii, or Audit, as far as tlic Jfie of Shihal, or SiDn. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, Nuuman, king of Yemen in the twith gene- 
ration from Eber, was cotemporary with Joseph; and if a verfe com- 
pofed by that prince, and qvioted by Arulfeda, was really preferved, as 
it might eafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity 
of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal \erfion of the cou- 
plet: * When thou, who art in power, conducleft affairs with courtefy, 
‘ thou attaineft the high honours of tbofe who are moll exalted, and 
< whofe mandates arc obeyed.* Wc aie told, that, from an elegant verb in 
this diilich, the royal poet acquired the furname of Almujafer, or the Cour» 
teous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe genuine arc its brevity, 
which made it eafy to be remembered, and the good fenfe comprilcJ in it, 
which made it become proverbial ; to which wc may add, tliar the dialect 
is apparently old, and differs in three words from the idiom of : the 

reafons for doubting are, that fcntenccs and vtrfes of indefinite antiquity 
arc fometimes afciibed by the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathetic elegy of Adam himfclf on 
the death of Abel, but in very good Arabic and corredl; meafurc. Such 
are the doubts which neceffarily muft arife on fuch a fubje(5t ; yet we 
have no need of ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that cur 
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analyfls requires, namely, that the Arabs ^ both of Hejaz and Yemen, 
(prang from a (lock entirely different from that of the Hindus^ and that 
their firft cftabliQiments in the refpedtive countries, where we now find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

I CANNOT finifh this article without obferving, that, when the King of 
De7Wiark*s minifters inftru<£tcd the Danijk travellers to colledl htftorical 
books in Arabic^ but not to bufy thcmfclves with procuring Arabian 
foems^ they certainly were ignorant that the only monuments of old 
Arabian Hiftory are collefbions of poetical pieces, and the commentaries on 
them; that all memorable tranfaftions in Arabia were recorded in verfe; 
and that more certain fads may be known by reading the Hamafah, the Di- 
wan of Huilhaily and the valuable work of ObaiduUah, than by turning 
over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems are cited by the 
hidorians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Hejdzt Arabs ^ which have continued, wc 
know, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of art5\ and, as to fciences^ we have no reafon 
to believe that they were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufement of 
giving names to ftars, which were ufeful to them in their pafloral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deferts, and in their obfervations on the weather, 
can hardly be confidered as a material part of aflronomy. The only arts 
in which they pretended to excellence ( I except horfcmanlhip and mili- 
tary accomplifhments) were poetry and rhetoric. That wc have none of 
their compofitions in profe before the Koran, may be aferibed, perhaps, to 
the little (kill which they feem to have had in writing; to their predi- 
Icdlion in favour of poetical meafurc, and to the facility with which ver- 
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fcs are committed to memory j but all their ftories prove, that they were 
eloquent in a high degree, and poileded wonderful powers of fpeaking 
without preparation in flowing and forcible periods. I have never been 
able to diicover what was meant by their books, called Rawdstmi but 
fuppofe that they were collections of their common, or cuftomary law. 
Writing was fo little praCtifed among them, that their old poems which 
are now acceffible to us, may almoft he confidered as originally unwrit- 
ten; and 1 am inclined to think that Samuel Jhonson’s reafoning on 
the extreme imperfection of unwritten languages, was too general; fince 
a language that is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly polifhed by a 
people who, like the ancient jirabs^ make the improvement of their idiom 
a national concern, appoint folemn affemblies for the purpolc of difplaying 
their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to exercife their children in getting 
by heart their moft approved compolitions. 

The people of Yemen had poflibly more mechanical arts^ and perhaps 
more Jcience ; but, although their ports mull have been the emporia of con- 
iiderable commerce between Egypt and India, or part of Perfia, yet we have 
no certain proofs* of (heir proficiency in navigation, or even in manufac- 
tures. That the Arabs of the defert had mufical inftruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted with melody, 
we know from themfelves ; but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
fimple, and their mufic, I fufpeCl, was little more than a natural and 
tuneful recitation of their elegiac verfes and love-fongs. The fingular pro- 
perty of their language, In fhunning compound words, may be urged, ac- 
cording to Bacon’s idea, as a proof that they had made no progrefs in 
arts ; ^ which require, fays he, a variety of combinations to exprefs the 
‘ complex notions ariling from them ;* but the fingularity may perhaps be 
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imputed wholly to the genius of the language, and the tafte of thofe who 
fpoke it ; (ince the old Germam who knew no art, appear to have delighted 
in compound words, which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might 
require as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 

So great, on the w'hole, was the ftrcngtli of parts or capacity, either na- 
tural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever diflinguifhed, 
that we cannot be fiirprized when we lee that blaze of genius which they 
difplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they burft, like their own 
dyke of Arimy through their ancient limits, and Ipread, like an inunda- 
tion, over the great empire of Irim. That a race of Td£tSy or CourferSy 
as the Perftjus call them, * who drank the milk of camels and fed on li- 
‘ zards, (hould entertain a thought of fubduing the kingdom of Feridun*, 
was confidercd by the Gencial of Yezdegird’s army as the flrongeft in- 
ftance of fortune’s levity and mutability; but Firdausi, a complete mal- 
ter of AJiutic manners, and fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arahsy 
even in the age of Fkridun, as ‘ difclaiming any kind of dependence 
‘ on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in eloquence, afts 
* of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus making the whole eanh, 
fays the poet, red as wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a 
‘ foreft of canes with their tall fpears/ With fuch a charatfter they were 
likely to conquer any country that they could invade; and, if Alexan- 
der had invaded their dominions, they would unqucflionably have made 
an obftinatc, and probably a fuccefsful, refiflance. 

But 1 have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation who have 
ever been my favourites j and hope at our next anniverfary meeting to tra- 
vel with you over a part of which exhibits a race of men diftindt both 
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from the Hindus jBsidi from the Arabs, In the mean time, it fliall be my care 
to fuperintend the publication of your Tranfa(Sl:ions ; in which, if the learned 
in Europe have not raifed their expedtations too high, they will not, I be- 
lieve, be difappointed : my own imperfedt efTays I always except ; but 
though my other engagements liave prevented my attendance on your So- 
ciety for the greateft part of laft year, and I have fet an example of that free- 
dom from reftraint, without which no fociety can flourifh, yet, as my few 
hours of leifure will now be devoted to Sanferit literature, I cannot but hope, 
though my chief objedt be a knowledge of HhuJu Law, to make fome dif- 
covery in other fcienccs, which I fhall impart with humility, and which you 
will, I doubt not, receive with indulgence. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, I788. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


^^^T the clofe of my lafl; adclrefs to you. Gentlemen, I declared my 
defign of introducing to your notice a people of who feemed 

as different in moil refpedls from the Hindus and Arabs as thofc two nations 
had been fliown to differ from each other ; I meaned the people whom we 
call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence on my prefent fubjed, 
becaufe I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialeds j and the grofs 
errors of European writers on AJiaiic literature have long convinced me 
that no fatisfadory account can be given of any nation with whofe language 
wx are not perfedly acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have pro- 
cured by attentive reading and fcnipulons inquiries, I will now lay before 
you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I could not but make on that evidence, 
and fubmitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in deferibing Arabia 
and Indioy I confider Tar I ary 2X^0^ for the purpofe of this dlfcourfe, on iti 
moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention whilfl I trace ilie !:.rgef^. 
boundaries that are affignable to it. Conceive a line drawn from rhe Xuui/t 
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of the Ohy to that of the Dnieper^ and, bringing it back caftward acrofs 
the Ettxhie^ fo as to include the peninfula of Kriniy extend it along the 
foot of CaucafuSy by the rivers Cur and AraSy to the Cafpian LakCy fropi 
the oppofite fliore of which follow the courfe of the Jaihun and the chain of 
Caucuftan hills as far as ihofe of Tmaus ; whence continue the line beyond 
the Ch'inefe lf\iU to the IVh'ile Mountairiy and the country of Yetfo j fkirting 
the borders of Perfuiy Indidy Chhuiy CoreUy but including part of Rnjpdy 
with all the difl-rids which lie between the Glacial Sea and that of Japan, 
M. De Guignes, whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in folid 
learning than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, however, with a magni- 
ficent image of this wide region ; deferibing it as a flupendous edifice, the 
beams and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome 
one prodigious mountain, to wdiich the Chwefe give the epithet of Celejltaly 
with a confidcrablc number of broad rivers flowing down its fides. If the 
manfion be fo amazingly fublimc, the land around it is proportionably ex- 
tended, but more wonderfully diverfifiedj for fomc parts of it are in- 
crufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air, and covered with a kind 
of Java ; here we meet with immenfe tracks of Tandy deferts and forefts, al- 
inoll impenetrable j there, with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with muik, watered by numberlcfs rivulets, and abounding in fiuits and 
flowers; and from eafl to weft lie many confiderable provinces, which 
appear as valleys in comparifon of the hills loweripg above them ; but in 
truth are the flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the world, or at leaft 
the higheft in Afta. Near one-fourth in latitude of this extraordinary 
region in the fame charming climate with GreecCy Italy y and Provence and 
another fourth in that of England y Germany y and the northern parts of 
irance ; but the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties to recom- 
m'“nd them, at leaft in the prefent ftalc of the earth’s temperature. To 
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the fouth, on the frontiers of Iran arc the beautiful vales of with 

the celebrated cities of Samarkand and Bokhara on tliofc of 'I hdrl zivc 
the territories of Cajhghar^ khoteuy ChegiU ^tnd Khjta^ all famed for 
perfumes and for the beauty of their inhabitants j and on thofe of China 
lies the country Chln^ anciently a powerful kingdom ; which name, like 
that of Kkatiiy has in modern times been given to the whole Chine fe empire, 
where fuch an appellation would be thought an infulr. We muft not omit 
the fine territory of Tancuty which was known to die Greeks by the name 
of Serica, and confidered by them as the fartliefl eaflcrn extremity of the 
habitable globe, 

Scythia feems to be die general name which the ancient EHtoj>Cii}is 
gave to as much as they knew of the.couniry thus bounded and deferibed ; 
but whether that word be derived, as Pliny feems to intimate, from Satai, 
a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks and Perfians^ or, as 
Bryant imagines, from CrUhni, or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, 
from words denoting naviga/Jen, or, as it might have been fuppofed, 
from a Greek root implying *wrath and ferocit}', this at leaft is certain, 
that, as India China y Perjia^ Japan y are not appellations of thofe 
countries in the languages of the nations who inhabit them, fo 
neither Scythia nor Tariary are names by which the inhabitants 
of the country, now under our confideration have ever diftinguiftied them- 
fclves. Tatdrijian is, indeed, a wwd ufed by the Perfians for the fouth- 
weftern part of Scythia, where the miilk-deer is faid to be common ; 
and tlie name Tartar ;s by feme confidered as that of a particular tribe ; 
by others, as that of a fmall river only ; while Taran, as oppofed to Irarr, 
feems to mean the ancient dominion of Afra'Sia'h to the north and 
caft of the Oxns. There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 
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names, which, after all, are of little confequence when our ideas are cliftinft 
without them. Having given, therefore, a corredt notion of the country 
which I propofed to examine, I (hall not fcruple to call it by the general 
name of Tarim y ; though I am conlcious of ufing a term equally improper 
in the pronunciation and the application of it* 

Tart ARY then, which contained, according to Pliny, an innmnerahlc 
multitiuh of jiai 'tonsy by whom the reft of AJia and all Europe has in dif- 
ferent ages been over-run, is denominated, as various images have pre- 
fenred themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the northern fuoarmSy 
the nurfery of irrejijlihle legions y and, by a ftrongcr metaphor, the foundery 
of the hitman race: but M. Bailly, a wonderfully ingenious man, and 
a very lively writer, feems firft to have confidered it as the cradle of our 
fpeciesy and to have fupported an opinion, that the whole ancient world 
was enlightened by fciences brought from the moft northern parts of 
Scythia y particularly from the Banks of the Jenifecy or from the Hyper^ 
horean regions, All the fables of old Greeccy Italy y Perjluy India, he derives 
from the north ; and it muft be owned that he maintains his paradox 
with acutenefs and learning. Great learning and great acutenefs, toge- 
ther with the charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed neceftary to 
render even tolerable a fyftem which places an earthly paradife, the gar- 
dens of liefperusy the iflands of the MacareSy the groves of Elyfitmiy if not 
of Ederiy the heaven of Indr A, the Perijlun, or fairy-land, of the Perjian 
poets, with its city of diamonds and its country of ShiUlcaniy fo named 
from Pleafure and Love, not in any climate which the common fenfe of 
mankind confidcrs as the feat of delights, but beyond the Mouth of the 
Obyy in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by that where the 
wild imagination of Dante led him to fix the worft of criminals in a 
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flate of punifhment after death, and of which he could not, he faj’s, even 
think zvitJiont Jhiverhig, A vcrj^ curious paflage, in a trad of Plu i arcii> 
on the figure in the Moon's orb, naturally induced M. Bailly to place 
Ogygia in the north j and he concludes that ifland, as others have con- 
cluded rather fallacioufly, to be the Atlantis of Plato ; but is at a lofs 
to determine whether it was Iceland or Greenland, Spit%bergen or New 
7j£i7ihla. Among fo many charms, it was difficult indeed to give a pre- 
ference ; but our philofopher, though as much perplexed by an option of 
beauties as the (hepherd of Ida, feems on the whole to think Ttemhla the 
mod: worthy of the golden fruit ; becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and 
lies oppofite to a gulph near a continent, from which a great number of 
rivers defeend into the ocean. He appears equally diftrelTed among five 
nations, real and imaginary, to fix upon that which the Greeks named At- 
lantes ; and his conclufion in both cafes muft remind us of the (bowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the 
world, and being afked by the fchool-boys, wffio looked through the glafs, 
which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which the 
Great Mogul, anfivered eagerly, « which you plcafc, young gentlemen, 
* which you plcafe.’ His letters however to Voltaire, in which he 
unfolds his new fyftem to his friend, whom he had not been able to con* 
vince, are by no means to be derided ; and his general propolition, that 
arts and fciences had their fource in Tartary, deferves a longer examination 
than can be given to it in this difeourfe. — I (hall, neverthelefs, with your 
permifTion, (hortly difcufs the queftion, under the feveral heads that will pre- 
fent themfelves in order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofc that the numberlels commu- 
nities of Tartars, fome of whom are efiablithed in great cities, and fome 
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encamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove from 
pafture to pafture, mnft be as different in their features as in their dialcds ; 
yoi, among thofc who have no: emigrated into another country and mixed 
with another nation, we may difeern a family-likenefs, efpccially in their 
eyes and countenance, and in tint configuration of lineaments which 
we generally call a Tariar-face^ but, without making anxious inquiries, 
whether all the inhabitants of the vafl region before deferibed have 
fimilar features, we may Cc^nckide from thofc whom we have fecn, 
and from the original portraits of Taimu'r and his defeendants, that 
the TiiiUns in general differ wholly in complexion and countenance 
from the Hindus and from the Arah : an obfervation which tends in 
fome degree to confirm the ad^ount given by modern Tiiriars themfelves 
of their defeent from a common ancellor. Unhappily, their lineage can- 
not be proved by authentic pedigrees or hiftorreal monuments; for 
all their writings extant, even thofe in the Mogul dialed, are long 
fubfequent to the time of Muhammed ; nor is it poffible to diftinguifb 
their genuine traditions from thofe of the Arabs, whole religious opini- 
ons they have in general adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwdjah Rashi'd, furnamed Fad'jlu'llah, a native of Kazvin, 
compiled his account of the Tartars and Mongols from the papers of 
one Pu'la'd, whom the great grandfon of Holacu' had fent into 
Tdtdr 'ifiin, for the foie purpofe of colleding hiftorkal information ; and 
the commiffion itfelf fhows how little the Tartarian Princes really 
knew of their own origin. From this work of Rashi'd, and from 
other materials, Abu'^lgha'zi', King of Kkwdrezm, compofed in the 
Mogul language his Genealogical ITiftory, which, having been purchafed 
from a merchant of Bokhara by fome Svfcdijh officers, prifoners of war 
in Sitetia, has found its way into fcvcral European tongues. It contains 
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much valuable matter, but, like all Muiiammedan hiftories, exhibits 
tribes or nations as individual fovercigns; and if Baron De Torr had 
not (Irangcly neglcded to procure a copy of the Tartarian Hiftory, for the 
orignal of which he unnccell'arily offered a large fum, we fhould probably 
have found that it begins with an account of the deluge, taken from the 
Kordn^ and proceeds to rank Turc, Chi'n, Tata'r, and Mongal, 
among the Tons of Y a'fet. The genuine traditional hiflory of the Tartars ^ 
in all the books that I have infpefted, feems to begin with Oghu'z, as that 
of the Himlus does with Ra^ma : they place their miraculous Hero and 
Patriarch four tho^fand years before Cheng iz Kha'n, who was born in 
the year 1164, and with whofe reign their hillorical period commences. 
It is rather furprizing that M. Bailly, who makes frequent appeals to 
etymological arguments, has not derived Ocvges from Oghu'z, and 
Atlas from Altaic or the Golden Mountain of Tart ary : the Greek termi- 
nations might have been rejeded from both words 5 and a mere tranfpofition 
of letters is no difficulty with an ctymologiff. 

My remarks in this addrefs. Gentlemen, will be confined to the period 
preceding Chengiz ; and, although the learned labours of M, De 
Guignes, and the fathers Visdelou, Demailla, and Gaubxl, who 
have made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe literature, exhibit probable 
accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the old hiftorians of 
China were not only foreign, but generally hodrlc to them ; and for botli 
thofe reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, may be fufpedbed of 
mifreprefenting their tranfiiAions. If they fpeak truth, the ancient hiflory 
of the Tartars prefents us, like molt other hidories, with a feries of afiaf- 
finations, plots, treafons, maffacres, and all the natural fruits of l'clfifli am- 
bition. I (hould have no inclination to give you a iketch of flich horrors, 
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even if the occafion called for it ; and will barely obfcrve that the firft 
king of the Hyunmtts^ or HunSy began his reign, according to Visdelou, 
about three thoi^and five hundred and fixty years agOy not long after the time 
fixed in my former difcoiirfes for the firft regular eftabiifhments of the ITtn- 
dus and Arabs in their feveraf countries. 

1. Our firft inquiry concerning the languages and letters of the 
Tartars y prefents us with a deplorable void, or with a profpcfl as barren 
and dreary as that of their deferts. The TartarSy in general, had no lite- 
rature (in this point all authorities appear to concur) ; the Turcs had no 
letters; the Hunsy according to Procopius, had not even heard of 
them; the magnificent Chengiz, whofe empire included an area of 
near eighty fquare degrees, could find none of his own Mongalsy as the 
beft authors inform us, able to write his difjmtches; and Tai'mu'r, a fa- 
vage of ftrong natural pans and paflionately fond of hearing hiftpries read 
to him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It is true that Ibnu Arab. 
SHAH mentions a fet of charadlers called Dilberjiny which were ufed in 
Khlita : “ he had feen them,” he fays, “ and found them to confift okforty- 
“ one letters, a diftind fymbol being appropriated to each long and fhort 
** vowel, and to each conlbnant hard or loft, or otherwife varied in pro- 
“ nunciation but Khdla was in Southern Tartary y on the confines of 
India ; and, from his defeription of the charaders there in ufe, we cannot 
but fufped them to have been thofc of Thibety which arc manifeftiy Indiany 
bearing a greater rcfcmblancc to thofe of Bengal than to Devanagarh 
The learned and eloquent Arab adds, that the Tatars of Khdtd write, in 
the Dtlberjin letters, all their talcs and hiftorics, their journals, poems, 
and mifcellanies, their diplomas, records of ftatc and jufticc, the laws of 
** Chengiz, their public regifters, and their compofitions of every fpecies.” 
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If this be true, the people ot Khatti muft have been a polilhed and even 
a lettered nation; and it may be true, without affeding the genera^ 
poiition, that the Tartars were .illiterate ; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a 
pfofefled rhetorician, and it is impoffible to read the original paflage with- 
out full convidtion that his objed in writing it was to difpky his power 
of words in a flowing and modulated period. He fays further, that in 
Jaghatai the people of Oighury as he calls them, have a fyftcm of fourteen 
letters only, denominated from themfelves OigMri and ihofe are the 
charaders which the Mongols are fuppofed by moft authors to have bor- 
rowed. Abu'*lghazi' tells us only, that Chengiz employed the natives 
of Eighur as excellent penmen j but the Chinefe aflert, that he was forced 
to employ them, bccaufc he had no writers at all among his natural-born 
fubjeds j and we arc aifured by many, that Kublaikha'n ordered letter 
to be invented for his nation by a Thlhetlauy whom he rewarded with tlie 
dignity of Chief Lama, The fmall number of Eighh) letters might in- 
duce us to believe that they were Zend or Paldav$y which muft have been 
current in that country when it was governed by the fons ofFERinuNi 
and if the alphabet aferibed to the Etghuriam by M, Des HAt/rr-SRAYES 
be corred, we may fafely decide, that in many of its letters it refembles 
both the Zend and the Syriac ^ with a remarkable difference in the mode 
of conneding them ; but as we can fcarcc hope to fee a genuine fpecimen 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to their form and origin. The 
page exhibited by Hyde as Khatayan writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Cufick ; and the fine manufeript at Oxford^ from which it was taken, is more 
probably a Mendean work on fome religious fubjed than, as he imagined, a 
code of Tartarian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a worfe 
miftake in giving us for Mongol charaders, a page of wiiting which has the 
appearance of Jafanefcy or mutilated Chinefe letters. 
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If the Tartars in general, as we have every reafon to believe, had np 
written memorials^ it cannot be thought wonderful that their languages^ 
like thofe of ^merlca^ fliould have been in perpetual fiudtuation, and that 
more than fifty dialedts, as Hvdk had been credibly informed, (hould be 
f/ioken between Mo/lqw and China by the many kindred tribes, or their 
feveral branches, which are enumerated by Abu’lgha'zi'. What thofe 
dialcds are, and whether they really fprang from a common ftock, we 
fliall probably learn from Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men em- 
ployed by the Ruffian court ; and it is from the Ruffians that we muft 
expcdl the mofl accurate information concerning their Afiatic fubjedts. 

I perfuade niyfelf that, if their inquiries be jiidicioully made and faith- 
fully reported, the refult of them will prove that all the languages pro- 
perly Tartarian arofe from one common fource, excepting always the 
jargons of fuch wanderers or mountaineers as, having long been divided 
from the main body of the nation, mull in a courfc of ages have framed 
feparate idioms ^r themfclves. The only Tartarian language of which 
I have any knowledge, is the Turiijk of Conftantinople^ which is however 
fo copious, that whoever (hall know it perfeflly, will eafily underftand, 
as we are aflured by intelligent authors, the dialcdls of Tdtdriftan\ and 
we may colled from Abu^lgh a'zi', that he would find little difficulty 
in the Calmac and the Mogul. I will not offend your ears by a dry cata- 
logue of fimilar words in thofe different languages; but a careful in- 
vefligaiion has convinced me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues 
are fcverally defeended from a common parent, fo thofe of Tartary might 
be traced to one ancient ftem cffentially difiering from the two others. 
It appears, indeed, from a ftory told by Abu"lgha'zi', that the Virdts 
and the Mongols could not underftand each other j but no more can the 
Danes and the KngVtJhy yet their dialeds beyond a doubt are branches of 
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he fame Gothic free. The dialedi: of the Moguls^ in which fome liifto- 
ries of Taimu'r and his dcfcendants were originally compofed, is called 
in India f where a learned native fet me right when I ufed another word, 
'Furci^ not that it is precifely the fame with the Turkijh of the Othmdn- 
lus^ but the two idioms differ, perhaps, Icfs than Swedijh and German^ 
or Spamjh and Portuguefe^ and certainly left than Welch and Iri/h. In 
hope of afeertaining this point, 1 have long fcarched in vain for the origi- 
nal works aferibed to Taimu'r and Ba'ber ; but all i\\Q Moguls with 
whom I have converfed in this country, refemble the crow in one of 
their popular fables, who, having long affeded to walk like a pheafant, 
was unable after all to acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, and 
in the mean time unlearned his own nntuial gait: they have not learned 
the dialed of Perfia^ but have wholly forgotten that of their anceftors. 
A very conliderable part of the old Tartarian language, which in jifta 
would probably have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe and if 
the ground- work of the weftern Turhjh, when feparated from the Perjian 
and Arabic, with which it is cmbclliflied, be a branch of the loft 
tongue, I can alTert with confidence, that it lias not the Icaft rcfomblance 
either to Arabic or Smifcrit, and muft have been invented by a race of 
men wholly diftind from the Arabs or Hindus, This fad alone overfets 
the fyftem of M. Bailly, who confiders the Sanfcrit, of which he gives 
in fcvcral places a moft erroneous account, as ‘ a fine monument of his 
‘ primeval Scythians, the preceptors of mankind, ami planters of a fublime 
‘ fkilofophy, even in India;’ for he holds it an inconteftable truth, that 
a language which is dead, fuppofes a nation which is deftroyed ; and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning pcrfedly dccifive of the queftion, without 
having recourfe to aftronomical arguments, or the fpirit of ancient inlliru- 
tions. For my part, I defire no better proof than that which the langnngeof 
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the Brahmans affords, of an immemorial and total differ^ce between the 
Savages of the Mountains^ as the old called the Tartars^ and 

the fludious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe Indian plains. 

11. The geographical reafoning of M. Bailly, may, perhaps, be 
tlioiight equally (hallow, if not inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. 

* An adoration of the fun and of fire,' fays he, ‘ muft ncceffarily have ari- 

* fen in a cold region j therefore, it muft have been foreign to htdia, 

* Perjiay Arabia \ therefore, it muft have been derived from Tartary. ^ 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Bahar^ or has even 
paffed a ‘cold fcafon at Calcutta wdthin the tropic, can doubt that the 
folar warmth is often definable by all, and might have been confidered 
as adorable by the ignorant in thefe climates, or that the return of 
fpring deferves all the falutations which it receives from the Perjian and 
Indian poets 5 not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that Anta- 
RAH, a celebrated warrior and bard, adlually peri (bed with cold on a 
mountain of Arabia. To meet, however, an objedtion, which might na- 
turally be made to the voluntary fettlemcnt and amazing population of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the north, he takes refuge in the 
hypothcfis of M. Buffon, who imagines that our whole globe was at firft 
of a white hear, and has been gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once a delightful temperature, 
and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than the climate of our temperate zones^ that 
is, was in too hot a climate, by his firft propofition, for the primary worfhip 
of the fun. That the temperature of countries has not fuflained a change in 
the lapfe of ages, I will by no means infill 5 but we can hardly reafon con- 
clufively, from a variation of temperature, to the cultivation and diffufion 
of fciencc. If as many female elephants and tigreflfes as we liow find in 
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Bengal^ had formerly littered in the Siberian foreds, and the young, as the 
earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth in the climate of the fouth, it 
would not follow that other favages, who migrated in the fame diredion 
and on the fame account, brought religion and philofophy, language and 
writing, art and fcicnce, into the fouthern latitudes. - 

We are told by Abu'*lgha'zi', that the primitive religion of human' 
creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but was extin d before the 
birth of Oghu'z, who reftored it in his dominions j that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongah and the Turcs relapfed into grofs idolatry , 
but that CiiENGiz was a Thcift, and, in a converlation with the Mu- 
hummethn Dodors, admitted their arguments for the being and at- 
tributes of the Deity to be unanfwerablc, while he contefted the 
evidence of their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian authorities we 
learn, that the Majfageta worlhipped the fun; and the narrative of an 
embally from Justin to the Khdkan, or Emperor, who then relided 
in a fine vale near the fource of the Irtijh^ mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony ot purifying the Roman Ambaffadors by conduding them be- 
tween two fires. The Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of the 
four elements^ and believers in an invifiblc fpirit, to whom they facrificed 
bulls and rams. Modern travellers relate that, in the fcflivals of fome 
Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops of a confecrated liquor on the 
flatucs of their Gods ; after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the fouth in honour of fire, toward the weft 
and eaft in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north in 
honour of the earth, which contained the reliques of their dcccafcd 
anceftors. Now all this may be very true, without proving a national 
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affinity l>etwccn the Tartars and Hindus j for the Arabs adored the planets 
and the works of nature ; the Arabs had carved images, and made libations 
on a black ftone; the Arabs turned in prayer to different quarters of the 
heavens ; yet we know with certainty, that iht Arabs are a diilindl race from 
the Tartars 5 and we might as well infer that they were the fame people, 
becaufe they had eacii their Nomades^ or wanderers for fafiure^ and bccaiifc 
the deferibed by Ibnitarabsh'ah, and by him C2 ^\ t^L Tatars, 

arc, like mojt Arabian tribes, paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and gene- 
rous, wintering and fumnicring on different plains, and rich in herds and 
flocks, horfes and camels ; but this agreement in manners proceeds from 
the fimilar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimilar choice of a free 
rambling life, without evincing a community of origin, which they could 
fcarcc have had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a common 
language. 

Many Lamas, we are affured, or Priefts of Buddha, have been 
found fettled in Siberia i but it can hardly be doubted that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Thibet, whence it is more than probable that the 
religion of the Buddhas was imported into Southern, or Chinese Tartary, 
fince wc know that rolls of Thibeiian writing have been brought even 
from the borders of the Cafpian, The complexion of Buddha himfelf, 
which, according to the Hindus, was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Baillv, had he known the Indian tradition, 
that the laft great Icgiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar', but the 
Chinefe confider him as a native of India*, the Brahmans infift, that he 
was born in a foreft near Gayd j and many reafons may lead us to fufpedt 
that his religion was carried from the weft and the fouth to thofe eaffem 
and northern countries in which it prevails. On tke whole, we meet 
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with few or no traces in Scythia of htdian rites and fu perditions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the Sanfcrlt poems are decorated; 
and we may allow the 'lartars to have adored the Siin with more rea- 
fon than any fouthern people, without admitting them to have been the 
foie original inventors of that univerfal folly. We may even doubt the 
originality of their veneration for the four elcmtniSy which forms a prin- 
cipal part of the ritual introduced by Zer'atusht, a native of Rai in 
Perftay born in the reign of Gushtasp; whole Ton, Pash'uten, is be- 
lieved l)y the Parjts to have refided long in Tartaty^ at a place called 
Cangidiz ; where a magnificent palace is laid to have been built by the 
father of Cyrus, and where the Perjian prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have diircminatcd its tenets among the neigh- 
bouring Tartars, 

Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, wlncli the ruclell focicty 
requires and experience teaches, wc find no more vediges in udjiatk Scy* 
thia than in ancient Arabia*, nor would the name of a philofophcr and 
a Scythia7i have been ever conneded, if Anacharsis had not vilited 
Athens and Lydia for that inftrudion which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him: but Anacharsis was the Ton of a Grctian woman, who 
had taught him her language ; and he foon learned to defpife his own. 
He was unquellionably a man of a Ibund imderfianding and fine parts ; 
and, among the lively fayings which gained him the reputation of a wit, 
even in Greece^ it is relaced by Diogenes Laertius, that, when an 
Athenian reproached him with being a Scjthian, he anfwcrcd, * My 

* countiy is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art a difgracc to thy 

• country.* What his country was, in regard to manners and civil duties, 
we may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on his return from Athe/iSy 
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he attempted to reform it, by introducing the wife laws of his friend 
Solon, he was killed on a hunting party, with an arrow (hot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the philofophy of M. Bailly's 
Atlantesy thefirft and moft enlightened of nations ! We arc affured, how- 
ever, by the learned author of the Dahtftan^ that the Tartars under 
Chenciz, and his defeendants, were lovers of truth; and would not even 
preferve their lives by a violation of it. De Gu ignes aferibes the (ame 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the llunsy and Strabo, who 
might only mean to la(h the Greeks by praifing Barbarians, as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians merely to fatirize his luxurious country- 
men, informs us, that the nations of Scythia deferved the praife due to 
wifdom, heroic friendihip, and juftice ; and this praife we may readily 
allow them on his authority, without fuppofing them to have been the 
preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperboreariy and to 
whofe dory even Herodotus gave no credit, I lament, for many reafons, 
that, if ever they exifted, they have not been preferred. It is certain, 
that a fyftem of laws, called Ydjac, has been celebrated in Tartary (ince 
the time of Chengiz, who is faid to have republifhed them in his empire, 
as his inditutions were afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimu'r ; but 
they feetn to have been a common, or traditionary law, and were probably 
not reduced into writing till Chengiz had conquered a nation who were 
able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the Hindtes 
been adually borrowed from Scythia y travellers muft have difeovered in 
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that country fomc ancient monuments of them ; fuch as pieces of gro- 
tcfqiie fculpture, images of the Gods and Avahlrs^ and inferiptions on 
pillars, or in caverns, analogous to thofe which remain in every part of 
the weftern pcninfula, or to thofe which many of us have feen in Bahat 
and at Bandras ; but (except a few detached idols) the only great mo- 
numents of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the weft and 
caft of the Cafpian \ aferibed, indeed, by ignorant Mt^elmans to ydjiij and 
Mdj/ijy or Gog and Magogs that is to the Scythians ; but manifeftly raifed 
by a very different nation, in order to flop their predatory inroads through 
the paffes of Caucqfus, The Chinefe wall was built or finiflied on a finii- 
lar conftrudtion, and for a fimilar purpofe, by an Emperor who died only 
two hundred and ten years before the beginning of our era; and the 
other mounds were very probably conftruded by the old Perjiam^ though, 
like many works of unknown origin, they are given to Secander; not 
the Macedonian^ but a more ancient hero, fuppofed by fomc to have 
been Jemshi'd. It is related that pyramids and tombs have been found in 
Tdtdriftdn, or JVeJlcm Scythiay and fome remnants of edifices in the lake 
Saifan\ that veftiges of a deferted city have been recently difeovered by 
the Rujjians near the Cafpian Sea^ and the Mountain of Eagles ; and that 
golden ornaments and utcnfils, figures of elks and other quadrupeds in 
metal, weapons of various kinds, and even implements for mining, but 
made of copper, inftcad of iron, have been dug up in the country of the 
TJhudh\ whence M. Bailey infers, with great reafon, the high anti- 
quity of that people. But the high antiquity of the Tartars ^ and their 
eftablifliment in that country near four thoufand }ears ago, no man 
difputes; we are enquiring into their ancient religion and philofopliy, 
which neither ornaments of gold nor tools of copper will prove to have 
had an affinity with the religious rites and the fcicnces of India, The 
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golden utenfils might poffibly have been fabricated by the Tartars them- 
felves; but it is pofliblc too that they were carried from Rome^ or from 
Ch'may whence occafional embaffics were fent to the Kings of Eighur. 
Towards the end of the tenth century the Chinefe Emperor difpatched an 
ambaflador to a Prince named Ersla'n, which in the Turktjk of Con- 
ftantmoph fignifies a Vtmy who refided near the Golden Mountain in the 
fame flat ion, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the middle 
of the fixth century. The Chinefe on his return home reported the Eighu- 
r)6 to be a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers not only in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and 
line flones; and the Romans had before deferibed their magnificent re- 
ception in a rich palace, adorned wdth Chinefe manufadlurcs. But thefe 
times were comparatively modern; and, even if we fhould admit that 
the Eighvris^ who arc laid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an Tdccuty or fovercign of their own race, were in 
fome very early age a literary and polilhed nation, it would prove nothing 
m favour of the Htmsy Tnresy MongaJsy and other favages to the north of 
Pekifiy who feem in all ages before Muhammei>, to hare been equally 
ferocious and illiterate. 

Without a^lual infpeiftion of the manuferipts that have been found 
near the Cafpian, it would be impoffible to give a correft opinion con- 
cerning them; but one of them, deferibed as written on blue filky paper, 
in letters of gold and lilver, not unlike Hebrew, was probably a Thihe- 
tian compofuion, of the fame kind with that which lay near the fource 
of the htlfhy and of which Cassiano, I believe, made the firft accurate 
verlion. Another, if we may judge from the defeription of it, was 
probably modern Turkish ; and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity. 
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IV. From ancient monun nts, therefore, we have no proof that the 
Tartars were ihemfelvcs well-inftruded, much Icfs that they inftruded 
the world ; nor have we any ftrongcr reafon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and charader, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts 2Sidifaenccs, Even of poetry, the moft univerfal and mofl natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens aferibed to them, except 
fome horrible war-fongs, exprefled in Perftan by An' of IteziU and pofllbly 
invented by him. After the conqueft of Perfia by the Motigals^ their 
princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made artronomical ob- 
fervations at Samarhiuui. As the Titrcs became poliflied by mixing with 
the Pet'fiam and jirahs^ though the'ir vety milure, as one of tlieir own 
writers confefles, had before been like an mcutahlc dtflemper^ and then 
minds clouded ^ 'ith Ignorance \ thus alfo the Mimchcu monarchs of ('hhiti 
have been patrons of the learned and ingenious; and the Emperor Tilk- 
Lonc is, if he be now living, a fine Chmefc poet. In all thefe inftanccs 
the Tartars have refcmbled the Romans, who, before they had fubdued 
Greece, were little better than tigers in war, and Fauns or Syhums in Icience 
and art. 

Before I left Europe I had infifted in converfation, that the Tuzuc, 
tranflated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as C^sar wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain 
reafon, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all; and, 
in fupport of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'ii, who, 
though juflly hoftile to the favage- by whom his native city, Damaf- 
cm, had been ruined, yet praifes his talents, and the real greatncL 
of his mind, but adds, — “ He was wholly illiterate; he neither read noi 

wrote any thing; and he knew nothing of Arabic-, though of Pr/ov, 
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Turhjh^ and ihe Mogul dialed, he knew as much as was fufficient for 
•* his purpofe, and no more. He ufed with plcafure to hear hiftories read 
to him ; and fo frequently heard the fame book, that he was able by 
** memory to corrcd an inaccurate reader.” This paflage had no effed 
on the tranflator, whom great and learned men in India had njfuredy it 
fecms, that the u'ork ivas authentic \ by which he meaned, compoftd by the 
conqueror himfelf : hut the great in this country might have been unlearned^ 
or the learned might not have been great enough to anfwer any leading 
queftion in a manner that oppofed the declared inclination of a Britijh 
inquirer; and, in either cafe, fince no witnefles are named, fo general a 
reference to them will hardly be thought conclufive evidence. On my 
part, 1 will name a Mufelman^ whom we all know, and who has enough 
both of greainefi and of learning to decide the queftion both impartially 
and fatisfadorily : the Islawwah Mozaffer Jang informed me of his owr; 
accord, that no man of fenfe in Hindujtan believed the work to have 
been compofed by Taimu'r; but that his favourite, furnamed Hinpl* 
Sha'h, was known to have written that book, and others aferibed to his 
patron, after many confidential difeourfes with the Ejniry and, perhaps, 
nearly in the Prince’s words as well as in his perfon: a (lory which 
Ari'of Yezdy who attended the court of Taimu'r, and has given us a 
flowery panegyric inflead of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by total filence as to 
the literary produdions of his maftcr. It is true, that a very ingenious 
but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has given me a written 
memorial on the fubjed, in which he mentions Taimu'r as the author 
of two works in Turhijk ; but the credit of his information is overlet by 
a flrange apocryphal ftory of a king of Yemen^ who invaded, he fays, 
the Emir's dominions, and in whofe library the manufeript was after 

wards 
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wards founds and tranllated by order of Ali'shi'r, flrft miniftcr of Tax. 
mu'r’s grandfon; and Major Davy himfelf, before he departed from 
Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed by finding in a very 
accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he defigned to rcpublifli with 
confiderable additions, a particular account, written unqmfitomhly by 
Taimu'r, of his own death No evidence, therefore, has been adduced 
to (hake my opinion, that the Moguls and Tartars, before their conqiiefl: of 
India and Verfia, were wholly unlettered; although it may be poflxblc 
that even without art or fcience, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and lawgivers in their own country (bme centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

1 £«' learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the north of 
India, the feats of it, 1 have reafon to fufpedt, muft have been Eighlir, 
Cajhghar, Khata, Chin, Tancut, and other countries of Chhicfe Tartaty, 
which lie between the ihirt) -fifth and fony-fifth degrees of northern 
latitude; but I (hall, in another dilcourfe, produce my reafbns for fup- 
pofing that thofe very countries were peopled by a race allied to the 
Hindus, or enlightened at Jeaft by their vicinity to India and China-, yet 
in Tancut, which by fome is annexed to Thibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of uncommon talents 
or great improvements: they were famed, indeed, for the faithful dif- 
charge of moral duties, for a pacific difpofiiion, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm temper; but they 
arc faid to have been wuolly indifferent in former ages to the elegant 
arts, and even to commerce; though Fad lu ’ll ah had been infoimeu 
that, near the clofe of the thirteenth century, many branches of natural pliiio- 
fophy were cultivated in Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 

\V: 
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We may readily believe thofe who aflure us, that fome tribes of wan- 
dering Tartars had real ikill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to ikill in magic ; but the general 
charader of their nation Teems to have been this: They were profefled 
hunters or fiflicrs, dwelling on that account in forefts or near great rivers, 
under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their cattle from fta- 
tiou to flationi they were dexterous archers, excellent horfemen, bold 
combatants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the fake of renewing 
their attack with advantage; drinking the milk of mares, and eating the 
flelh of colts; and thus in many refpeds refembling the old ; but 

in nothing more than in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing 
•lefs than in a taftc for poetry and the improvement of their language. 

Thus has been proved, and, in my humble opinion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of Afia has been peopled and imme- 
morial ly pofle/Ted by three confiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may call H'mJuSy Arabs, and Tartars-, each of them 
divided and fubdivided into an infinite nun.bcr of branches, and all of 
them fo different in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that if they fprang originally from a common root, they muff: have 
been feparated for ages. Whether more than three primitive (locks 
can be found, or, in other words, whether the Chlnefe, Japanefe, and 
Pei films, arc entirely diftindl from them, or formed by their intermix- 
ture, 1 (hall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue, diligently 
inquire. To what conclufions tlicfe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet 
clearly difcern ; but if they lead to truth, we (hall not regret our 
journey through this dark region of ancient hiftory, in which, while 


we 
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we proceed ftep by ftep, and follow every glimmering of certain light that 
prefcnts itfelf, we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous vapours 
which miflcad Jfiatic travellers, by an appearance of water, but are found, 
on a near approach, to be dcferts of fand. 
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ON 

THE PERSIANS. 

DELIVERED I9 FEBRUARY, I789. 


Gentlemen^ 

T Turn with delight from the vaft mountains and barren deferts of 
Turtin^ over which we travelled laft year, with no perfect knowledge 
of our courfe, and requefl: you now to accompany me on a literar}' jour- 
ney through one of the mod celebrated and mod beautiful countries in 
the world; a country, the hidor}'^ and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively dudied, and on which I may, without 
arrogance, promife you more pofitive information than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tartars: 1 
mean that which Europeans improperly call Perjia ; the name of a fingle 
province being applied to the whole empire of Iran^ as it is corredly 
denominated by the prefent natives of it, and by all the learned Maul- 
mans who refide in thefe Brlitjk territories. To give you an idea of 
its largcft boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of dcfcribing huJjjy 

F Z Arabia^ 
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Arabia y and Tarlaryy between which it lies, let us begin with the fourcc 
of the great AJJyruin fticnm, Euphrates (as the Greeks, according to 
their ciiftom, w'crc plcafcd to mifcall the Forut) and thence defeend to 
its mouth in the Green Sea, or Perfian Gulf, including in our line fomc 
confidcrable diftricls and towns on both fides of the river; then, coafling 
Perjla, propeily fo named, and other Iranian provinces, we come to the 
delta of the Simlhu or Indus', whence, afeending to the mountains of 
Cajiighar, we difeover its fountains and thofe of the Jaihun, down whiclx 
wc are condudled to the Cafpian, which formerly, perhaps, it entered, 
though it lofes itfelf now' in the fands and lakes of Khwdrezm, We next 
are led from the fea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cy?'uSy and 
along the Caucaftan ridges to the (here of the Etixine, and thence, by 
the feveral Grraan feas, to the point whence we took our departure, at 
no confidcrable d-iftance fsom the Mediterranean, We cannot but include 
the Loveer Afia within this outline, becaufc it was unqueftionably a part 
of the Pajian, if not of the old AJfyiian, empire ; for wc know that it 
was under the dominion of Caikhosrau; and Diodorus, wc find, 
afferts that the kingdom of Troas was dependent on A£yria ; fince Priam 
implored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor Teutames, whofc 
name approaches nearer to T \iimu'ras than to that of any other AJjyrian 
monarch. Thus may we look on Iran as the nobleft ijjand (for fo the 
Greeks and the Arabs would have called it) or at leaft as the nobleft^^nm- 
yi/A/ on this habitable globe ; and if M. Bailly had fixed on it as the 
Atlantis oi Plato*, he might have fupported his opinion with far ftrongcr 
arguments than any that he has adduced in favour of New Zembla, If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, dr an Utopian 
fable, I (hould be more inclined to place them in Iran than in any region 
with which I am acquainted. 

It 
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It may feem itrangc, that tlie ancient hi (lory of fo 'Jiilinguiflied an 
empire (hould be yet fo impcrfe<flly known ; btit very fuiofaclory reafons 
may be affignicd for o^ir ignorance of it : the principal of them arc 
the fupcrficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews^ and the lofs of Perjian 
archives, or hiflorical compofitions. That the Grecian writers, before 
Xenophon, had //o acquaintance with Perfia^ and that all their accounts 
of it are ^wholly fabulous, is a paradox too extravagant to be ferioufly main- 
tained ; but their connexion with it in war or peace had, indeed, been 
generally confined to bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes; and 
the firft Perjian Emperor, whofe life and charadler they feem to have 
* known with tolerable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradifVion, Caikhosrau; for I (hall then only doubt 
that the Khosrau of Firdausi' was the Cyrus of the firll Greek hillorian, 
and the Hero of the oldell political and moral romance, when 1 doubt 
that Lrouis and Lewis the Fourieenth were one and the fame 

French King. It is utterly incredible that two different princes of Perjia 
(hould each have been born in a foreign and hoflile territory j (hould 
each have been doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father in confcquencc of portentous dreams, real or invented ; (hould each 
have been faved by the remorfe of his deffined murderer, and (hould 
each, after a fimilar education among herdfmen as the (on of a herdfman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal kingdom ; and having delivered 
it, after, a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had invaded 
it, (hould have reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. 
Whether fo romantic a (lory, which is the fubjeft of an Epic Poem, as 
majeftic and entire as the Iliads be hittorically true, we may fed perliaps 
an inclination to doubt ; but it cannot with reafon be denied, that 
the outline of it related to a (ingle Hero, whom the JJiatksy converling 

with 
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with the fathf^r of European hiftory, defcribed according to their popul 
traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could not exprefi 
nor will a difference of names affed the quefkion, (ince the Greeks hi 
little regard for truth, which they facrtficed willingly to the Grac 
of their language, and the nicety of their ears j and, if they could rend 
foreign words melodious, they were never folicitoiis to make the 
exaft; hence they probably formed Cambyses from Ca'mbakhsj 
or granting difires^ a title rather than a name; and Xerxes fro 
Shi'ku'yi, a prince and warrior in the Shdhnamah, or from SiiTRSHAj 
which might alfo have been a title; for the AJiaiic princes have co 
flantly afllimcd new titles or epithets at diflerent periods of their lives, ■ 
on different occafions : a cuflom which w’e have feen prevalent in O' 
own times both in Iran and Ihndujian^ and which has been a four 
of great confulion even in the fcriptural accounts of Bahylonuin occu 
renccs : both Greeks and Jews have in fad accommodated Perftan nam 
to their own articulation ; and both feem to have difregarded the nati 
literature of Iran^ without which they could at mofl attain a genet 
and imperfed knowledge of the country. As to the Perfans themfelvc 
who were contemporary with the Jews and Creeks, they muft have bc< 
acquainted with the hiftory of their own times, and with the tradition 
accounts of pall ages ; but for a rcafon, which will prefently appea 
they chofe to conlider Ca y u'mers as the founder of their empire; an< 
in the numerous diftradions which followed the overthrow of Da'r/ 
Specially in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezdeoird, the 
civil hiftories were loft, as thofe of India have unhappily been, fro 
the folicitude of the priefts, the only depofitarics of their learning, 
preferve their books of law and religion at the cxpence of all othci 
Hence it has happened that nothing remains of genuine Perfian hifto 


befo 
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before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, except a few ruflic traditions and 
fables, which furnilhed materials for the Shthmmah^ and which arc flill 
fuppofed to exift in tlic Puhluvl language. The annals of the P'jJhiLuliy 
or AJfyrian race, muft be confidered as dark and fabulous ; and thofc of 
the Caydm family, or the Medes and Perjians^ as heroic and poetical , 
though the lunar eclipfes, laid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the time of 
Gushtasp, the prince by whom Zera'tusht was proteded. Of the 
Parthian kings, defeended from Arshac, or Arsaces, wc know little 
more than the names ; but the Sdfinis had lb long an intercourfc w ith 
the Emperors of Rome and Byzantium^ that the period of their dominion 
may be called an hiftorical age. In attempting to afeertain the beginning 
of the AJfyrian empire, we arc deluded, as in a thoufand inftanccs, by 
names arbitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by chronologers, that the 
firft monarchy eftabliflied in Perjia the AJfyrian \ and Newton, 
finding fome of opinion that it rofe in the firft century after the Flood, 
but unable, by his own calculations, to extend it farther back than fhrn 
hundred and ninety years before Christ, rejedod part of the old fyftem, 
and adopted the reft of it ; concluding, that the AJyrian monarchs began 
to reign about two hundred years after Solomon ; and that, in all pre- 
ceding ages, the government of Iran had been divided into feveral petty 
ftates and principalities. Of this opinion I confefs mylelf to have been j 
when, difregarding the wild chronology of the Mifehntins and Gahrs^ I 
had allowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns of eleven Pijhdadi 
kings, without being able to add more than a hundred years to Newton’s 
computation. It feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange that, although 
Abraham had found a regular monarchy in Egypt \ although the king- 
dom of Yemen had juft prcienfions to very high antiquity ; ahliougli the 
Chinefe^ in the twelfth century before our era, had made approaches at 

lead 
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lead to the prefent d)rm of their extendve dominion ; and although we 
can hardly fuppofe the fiift Indian monarchs to have reigned lefs thaa 
three thouland years ago, yet Perjia, the mod delightful, the mod corn- 
pad):, the mod defirablc country of them all, (hould have remained for 
fo many ages unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difeovery, for which I 
was fird indebted to MV Muhammed Husain, one of the mod intelli- 
gent Muftlmans in Indiay has at once dUfipated the cloud, and cad a gleam 
of light on die primeval hidory of Irmt, and of the human race, of which 
I had long delpaired, and which could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter. 

The rare and interefting tra<d m twelve different religiofUy entitled 
the Dahijiany and compofed by a Molunnmedtm traveller, a native of 
Cajhnur^ named Mohs an, but didinguiftied by the aflumed dirname 
of Fa'ni', or Perijhahhy begins with a wonderfully curious chapter 
on the religion of Hu'shang, which was long anterior to that of 
Zeratusht,. but bad continued to be fecretly profefled by mai^ learned 
Perjians even to the author^s time^ and feveral of the mod eminent 
of them, drifenting in many points &om the Gabrs^ and periecitttd by 
the ruling powers of their country, had retired to htdia ; where they com* 
piled a number of books, now extremely fcarce, which Mohs an had 
perufed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contraded an intimate friendfliip. From them he learned, that a powerful 
monarchy had been cftablilhed far ages ia Irdn^ before the acGeffion 
of Cai u'mers, that it was called the MaidUdian Dynafty, for a rcafon 
which will (bon be mentioned, amd that many princes, of whom (even or 
mght only are named in the Dalfflany and among them Mahbul, or 
MahV Beil, had raifed their empire to the zenith of Autnao glory. If 
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wc can rely on this evidence, which to me appears ni LX cptioiid)!.’, the. 
Iranian monarchy miift have been the oldcfl: in the 'vU)!Kl; bin it will 
remain dubious to which of the three flocks, IlmJic, jirahun^ or Tartar^ 
the fii'ft Kings of Iran belonged, or whether they fprang from a fonith 
race diftindl from any of the others; and thefe are qiieflions which we fliall 
be able, I imagine, to anfwcr prccifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters^ religion and philofophy, and incidentally into the 
arts and fciences of tlie ancient Perjians, 

I. In the new" and important remarks which I am going to offer on 
the ancient languages and charaSers of I am reinible that you mull 

give me credit for many aflertions, winch on this occafion it is mipofTible 
to prove; for I fhould ill deferve your irululgcnt attention, if I w'cro 
to abufe it by repeating a dry liil of detached woicls, and prcfenting 
with a vocabulary iiiflead of a duTcnatior ; b.ir, fmee I have no {’ukni to 
maintain, and have not fuftlred iriiagliMt. >n to delude my judgmerjf; 
fince I have habituated myfclf to form opin»ons of men and tilings from 
evidence j which is the only folid bafis of civil , expenmeut \s o( natural 

knowledge ; and fince 1 have maturely confidered the quciTions which I 
mean to difcufs, you will not, I am pe*ifuadcd, lufped my icflirnony, 
or think that I go too far, when 1 aflure you that 1 will ailert nothing 

pofitively which I am not able fatisfadonly to dvinonflrate. When 

Muhammed was born, and Anu'shi'rava'n, whom he Calls the Juft 
on the throne of Perfia^ two language^ appear to have been 

generally prevalent in the great empire of ]tan\ that of the court, 

thence named Deny which was only a refined and elegant dialed of tiic 
Pdrsiy fo called from the province, of which Shriiz is now the capital ; 
and that of the learned, in which mofl books were compofed, and wh»ch 

VoL, II, G had 
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had the name of PahhrS.y either from the heroes j who fpokc it in former 
times, or from Pahht, a track of land, which included, we arc told, fomc 
confiderable cities of Irak: the ruder dialefts of both were, and, I be- 
lieve, flill are fpoken by the ruftics in feveral provinces j and in many 
of them, as Hetdf, Ziihnly Sijidn^ and others, diftind: idioms were ver- 
nacular, as it happens in every kingdom of great extent. Befides the 
Piirsi and Pahhtviy a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was known to the 
priefls and philofophers, called the lungiiaoe of the Zendy becaufe a book 
on religious and moral duties, which they held facred, and which bore 
that name, had been written in it; while the Pdzettdy or comment on 
that work, was compofed in PahhrAy as a more popular idiom; but a 
learned follower of Zlra'tusht, named Bahman, who lately died at 
(HilciiUdy wheie he had lived with me as a Pcrfuin reader about three 
years, afllircd me that the letters of his prophet’s book were properly called 
Zeudy and the language Avejluy as the words of the Vhias are Sanferit^ 
and the charaders Ndgari : or as the old Sagas and poenis of 
land were exprelTcd in llun'ick letters. Let us however, in compliance 
with ciiftom, give the name of Zetid to the facred language of 
Per/tUy until we can find, as we fliail very foon, a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zend and the old Pahlavi are almoft extind in Inmi 
for among fix or feven ihoufand GabrSy who- refidc chiefly at Yezd 
and in CirmaHy there are very few who can read Pahlav't, and fcarce 
any who even boaft of knowing the Zend, while the Pdrs)y which 
remains almoft pwe in the Shdhndmaliy has now become by the inter- 
mixture of numbcrlefs Arabic words, and many imperceptible chan- 
ges, a new language exquifitely poliftied by a feries of fine writers in 
profe and verfe, and analogous to the different idioms gradually formed 
In Eiitopc after the fubverfion of the Roman empire : but with modern 

Prrjian 
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Pcrjian we have no concern in our prefcnt inquiry, which 1 confine to the 
ages that preceded the Mohammedan conqucfl. Having twice read the 
works of Firdausi' with great attention, fince I applied myfelf to the 
fludy of old Indian literature, I can affure you with confidence, that 
hundreds of Pars) nouns are pure Sanferity with no other change than 
fuch as may be obferved in the numerous hhajhasy or vernacular diale(f^s 
of India ; that very many Perjian imperatives are the roots of Sanferit 
verbs; and that even the moods and tenfes of the Pcrjian vcrb-fubflan- 
tive, which is the model of all the reft, are dcducible from the Sanferit 
by an cafy and clear analogy: we may hence conclude, that tlic Parsi 
was derived, like the various Indian diale<5ls, from the language of the 
Brahmans \ and I mud add, that in the pure Pcifian I find no trace of 
any Aralnan tongue, except what proceeded from the known intcicoiufc 
between the Pcrfians and Arahj crpccially in the time of who 

was educated in Arahniy and whofe Arabic verfes arc dill extant, togetliei 

with his heroic line in Deri, which many fuppofc to be the fii ft attempt 

at Perjian verfification in Arabian metre : b^r. without having recouric to 
other arguments, the compofition of zvorJsy in which the genius of the Perfian 
delights and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a decifive proof that 
the Pars) fprang from an Indian and not from an Arabian dock. Confi- 
dering languages as mere indruments of knowledge, and having drong 
reafons to doubt the exidence of genuine books in 7.cnd or Vahlavt 

(efpecially fincc the well-informed author of the DahijUn affirms the 

work of Zera'tosht to have been lod, and its place fupplicd by a recent 
compilation) I had no inducement, though I had an opportunity, to learn 
what remains of thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed on them 
with my friend Bauman ; and both of us were convinced alter full conli- 
dcration, that the Zend bore a drong rcfemblance to Saiylnty and the 

G 2 Pahlav) 
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Vahur.': to Anih.c, He lud ai my requeft tranflated into PahJav) the 
fine iniLriprion exhibireu in the Guhjtany on the diadem of Cyrus; 
and 1 liad the patience to read the lift of words from the Pazend^ 
in the appendix to tue Fiuhangi JehdiigirL This examination gave me 
perfect conviction that the Pt/hluv) was a dialed of the Chaldatc ; and 
of this curious faCt I will exhibit a fhort proof. By the nature of the 
L huhican tongue, moft words ended in the firft long vowel like Jhetmd^ 
heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a fingle letter, we find in the 
J\':zi//d, together with night; 7?irja, water; wrdy fire; niatrhy rain; 

and a multitude of others, all Arabic or Ilehrezvy with a Chaldean termi- 
nation : fo ZiimaTy by a beautiful metaphor from p7 unhig- trees y means 
in Hebrew to compofc verfesy and thence, by an eafy tranfition, to Jing them > 
and in Pahlavi we fee the verb zamruniteriy to ftngy with' its forms 
rmemiy I fnig ; and %amu\nidy he fang\ the verbal termmations of the 
Pcijian being added to the ChMulc root. Now all tliofe words arc 
mtegral parts of the language, not adventitious to it, hkc the Arabic 
nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Perjian ; and tin's diftinClion con- 
vinces me that the dialed of the Gabrsy which they pretend to be that 
of Zera'tusht, and of which Bahman gave me a variety of written 
rpecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, or fubfcqiient at leaft to the 
Mufelman invafion ; for, although it may be poffible that a few of their 
facred books were preferved, as he ufed to aflert, in (beets of lead or copper 
at the bottom of wells near llezdy yet as the conquerors had not only 
a fpirinial, but a political intereft in pcrfecuting a warlike, robuft, and 
indignant race of irreconcileable conquered fubjeds, a long time muft 
have elapfed before the hidden fcripturcs could have been fafely brought 
to light, and few who could perfedly underftand them muft then have 
remained ; but, as they continued to profefs among themfdves the religion 

of 
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of thcir forefathers, it became expedient for the Muheds to fupply the loft 
or mutilated works of their legiftator by new compofitions, partly from 
their imperfed rccolledion, and partly from fuch moral and religious 
knowledge as they gleaned, moft probably, among the Chnfiians^ with 
whom they had an intercourfe. One rule we may fairly eflablifli in de- 
ciding the queftion, whether the books of the modern Gabrs were ante- 
rior to the invafion of the Arabs: when an Arabic noun occurs in them, 
changed only by the fpirit of the Chaldean idiom, as werta for i:oeul^ a rofe ; 
dahii for dhahah^ gold ^ or deman for zeman^ time, we may allow it to have 
been ancient Pahlavz}, but when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, vve mav be furc that 
the phrafes in which they occur arc comparatively modern ; and not a fin« 
gle paflage which Bauman produced from the books oi his religion would 
abide this teft. 

We come now to the language of the Zend : and heic 1 inuR jmp;ut 
a difeovery which I lately made, and from Ahich wc may draw tlie luof] 
interefting confequences. M. iti!, who bad the iiicrit of under- 

taking a voyage to India in his carliefl youth, with no oilier view than 
to recover the writings of Zlra'tcsht, and who would have acquired 
a brilliant reputation in France^ if he had not fullicd it by his immo- 
derate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good-will 
even of his own countrymen, has exhibited in his work entitled 7jcn- 
ddnicjla^ two vocabularies in Zend and Pahlaviy which he had found 
in an approved collection of Rawdyat^ or Tiaditional Pieces ^ in rnoderr 
Perfian, Of his Fahlavt no more needs be faid, tiian that it fin. rig; v 
confirms my opinion concerning the Chaldaic origin of that languapt , 
but, when I pertifcd the Zend gloftary, I was incxprclTibly furprized to 

find 
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find, that fix or fevcn words in ten were pure Sanferity and even fbme of 
their inflexions formed by the rules of the Vydearan ; as yujhmdcaiiy the 
genitive plural of yujhmad. Now M* Anquetil moft certainly, and 
the Perfian compiler moft probably, had no knowledge of Sanferii ; and 
could not, therefore, have invented a lift of Sa?i/cru words. It is 
therefore, an authcniic lift: of Ttend words which had been preferved in 
books or by .tradition ; and it follows, that the language of the Zend was at 
lead a dialed of the Sanferity approaching perhaps as nearly to it as 
the Pfdcr’iiy or other popular idioms, wivich we know to have been fpo- 
ken in India two thoufand years ago. From all thefe fads it is a necef- 
fiiry confequence, that the oldcft difcovcrable languages of Perfia were 
Chaldaic and Sajifinl; and that, W'hen they had ccafed to be vernacu- 
lar, the Palda’Ci and Tsend were deduced from them refpedively ; and 
the Pih‘si either from the or immediately from the dialed of the 

Jltdhnums\ but all had perhaps a mixture of Tarlajiany for the beft 
lexicographers afferr, that numl)ejlefs words in ancient Persian arc taken 
from the language of the Cmmicriansy or the Parlars of KipchJk', fb 
that the three families, whofe lineage we have examined in former dir 
courfes, had left vifible traces of thcmfelvcs in Irdn^ long before the 
Tartars and Arabs had rulhed from their deferts, and returned to that 
very country from wdiich in all probability they originally proceeded, 
and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofitivc 
commands from their Icgiflators to revifit it no more. I clofe this head 
with obferving, that no fiippofitbn of a mere political or commercial 
intercourfe between the different nations will account for the Sanferu 
and Chaldaic words, which wc find in the old Perfian tongues ; becaule 
they are, in the firft place, too numerous to have been introduced by 
fuch means ; and fccondly, arc not the names of exotic animals, com- 
modities. 
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moditics, or arts, but ihofc of material elements, parts of tlie body, 
natural objeds and relations, affedions of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

Ira nation of TTnulusy it may be urged, ever poflefled and governed 
the country of hauy wc fhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called ihe throne of Jemsiii'd, fonie inferiptions in 
Dcvanagariy or at lead in the charadters on the Hones at Ekphantay where 
the fculpturc is unqueftionably Indian^ or in thofc on the Stajf of Fi'ru'z 
Sha'ii, which exift in the heart of LuHa-y and fuch inferiptions wc pro- 
bably fliould have found, if that edifice had not been creeled after the 
migration of the Brahmans from Irhiy and tlie violent fchifin in the 
Perfian religion, of which wc fhall prefcntly fpeak ; for although the 
popular name of the building at IJlakhry or TtrfpoViSy be no certain proof 
that it was raifed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a facl might calily 
have been preferved by tradition ; and wc fliall foon have abundant evidence 
that the temple was pofterior to the reign of the Hindu monarch 3. 
The cypnffes indeed, which arc repreftnred with the figures in proceffon, 
might induce a reader of the Sluhiamah to believe, that tlic fculprurcs 
related to the nev/ faith introduced b/ Zpra'iitshtj but, as a cvprels 
is a beautiful ornament, and as many of the figures appear inconfiflcnt 
with the reformed adoration of fire, wc mud have rccourfe to flrongcr 
proofs, that the Tukhi: Ji mshi'd was eroded after Cayu'mprs. The 
building has lately been vifited, and the charaders on it examined, by 
Mr. Franc K LIN ; fiom whom wc learn, that N ii v>imir has delineated 
them with great accuracy: but without fuch tcllmiony I (hoiiid hate 
fufpeded the corrednels of the delineation , becaulb the DaniJJi rravellci 
has exhibited two inlcriprioiii) in modern Pcfuin^ and one of tiicm fioni 
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the Time pLicc, which cannot have beea exadly tranfcrlbed ; they arc 
very cl'.gAnt- \crll*s of Ni / ami' and Sadi' on the inliabdUy of human great* 
nejo'^ hue (o ill engi.ucd oi fo ill copied, that, it I had not had them nearly 
hy heart, 1 (l^oiild nor have been able to read them: and M. Rousseau 
of Lfdluniy who tr inflatcvl them with fhameful inaccuracy, mu ft have been 
deceived by the hadiieh of the copy, or he never would have created a new 
king Waksm, by forming one word of Jem and the particle prefixed 
to It. Afl'iiming, however, that wc may reafon as conclufively on the 
chaiader:i publilhed by Niebuhr as we might on the monuments 
thenifelvcs, wc'’e they now belbre us, we may begin with obferving, as 
Cir.vnri's hid obilT\ed on the very fpor, that they bear no refem- 
bhuicc Vvhat'\^r to the letters ufed by the Gahrs in thcii copies of the 
Vt.uhi.. i: tiiio 1 once urged, in an amicable debate wnth Bauman, a-; 
a pi oof that die 7 v."/ Icuers were a modern invention; but he feemed 
to hear me without lurprizc, and infifted that the letters to which I 
alluded, anti which he had often feen, were monumental charadters, ne- 
ver U'ld in book.', and intended cither to conceal fonie religious myf- 
leiic: fioin ihe vulgar, or to difplay the an of the fculptor, like the ein- 
belliPned (V'/iik and Angar) on fevcral jlrah'ian and Indian monuments. 
J-lc wondeied tliat any man could ferioufiy doubt the antiquity of the 
PjhLrSi letters, and in truth the infeription behind the horfe of Rufiam^ 
which Nilluhr has alfo given us, is apparently Pahlaviy and might 
w'ith fonic pains be decyphered : that character was extremely rude, and 
i'ecins to have been written, like the Roman and the Arahicy in a variety 
of hands, for I remember to have examined a rare colledlion of old 
Terfian coins in the mufeiim of the great Anatomift William Hun- 
ter, and, though 1 believed the legends to be Fahlav}^ and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the 
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infcriptions without wafting more time than I lud then at commanJ 
in comparing the let'ers, and afeertaining the proportiorr. which they 
feverally occurred. The grofs 7W/A/^v was improved by Zi.n a'i usiit or 
his difciples into an elegant and pcrfpicuous character, in which the 
Zetuidvejia was copied; and botli were written from the right hand to 
the left, like other Chahiaic alphabets; for they are manifcftly both 
of Chaldean origin ; but the Zv^id has the lingular advantage of expreffing 
all the long and fliort vowels, by dift.in(ft marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguifhed by full points between them ; 
fo that if modern Pcrfian were unmixed with Aralnc^ it might be writ- 
ten in 7uend with the greateft convenience, as any one may perceive by 
copying in that charafler a few pages of the Shdlmhmah, As to the 
unknown infcriptions in the palace of Jemshid, it may reafonably be 
doubted whether they contain a fyftem of letters which any nation 
ever adopted: in five of them the letters, which are feparated by points, 
may be reduced to forty, at lead I can diflinguifli no more eft'entialJy 
different; and they all feem to be regular variations and compofitions 
of a flraight line and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or 
a leaf (to ufc the language of botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of 
the Runick letters appear to have been formed of fimllAr elements; 
and it has been obferved, that the writing at Perfepohs bears a flrong ^ 
rcfcmblancc to that which #he Trijh call Ogham: the w’ord Agjm in 
Sanferit means myfieriom knowledge \ but I dare not alSrm that the two 
words had a common origin, and only mean to fugged that, if the 
charadlers in queftion be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and faccrdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the pnofts only 
had the key. They might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the language 
were certainly known; but, in all the other infcriptions of the lame 
VoL. II. H fort. 
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lort, the chariictcrs are too complex, and the variations of them too 
numerous, to admit an opinion that they could be fymbols of articu- 
late founds; foi even the fydem, which has more diftindt letters 

than any known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine (imple charaders, two 
of which are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in Sanferit or 
in any other language; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
Niebuhr, muft be as numerous at leaft as the Chine/e keys, which arc 
the figns of uleas only, and fome of which refemble the old Perjian let- 
ters at Jftakhr, The Dant/h traveller was convinced from his own ob- 
fervation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the cha- 
radlcrs ufed by Hindu nations ; but I muft leave this dark fubjedt, which 
I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myfelf, that the 
fquarc Chaldaic letters, a few of which are found on the Perjian ruins, 
appear to have been originally the fame with the Devanagar)^ before the 
latter were enclofed, as we now fee them, in angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of Iran, if we rely on the authorities addu- 
ced by Mohsani Fa'ni', was that which Newton calls the oldeft 
(and it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all religions : ** a firm belief 
that One Supreme God made .the world by his power, and continu- 
ally governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and adoration 
“ of Him 5 a due reverence for parents aild aged perfonsj a fraternal 
affedlion for the whole human fpecies, and a compafhonate tendernefs 
“ even for the brute creation.” A fyftcm of d^otion fo pure and fub- 
lime could hardly among mortals be of long duration; and we learn 
from the Dahiftun^ that the popular worfhip of the Iranians under Hu's- 
HANG was purely Salian: a word, of which I cannot offer any certain 
etymology, but which has been deduced by grammarians from Saba, an 
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hofi and, particularly the hojl of heaven^ or the ccir/iuti ioJicSy in the 
adoration of which the Sahian ritual is believed to have con fi fled. There 
is a defeription in the learned work juft mentioned, of the fcveral Verftan 
temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in them, 
and of the magnificent procefiions to them on preferibed feftivals, one of 
which is probably reprefented by fculpture in the ruined city of jEMSHi'ni 
but the planetary worftiip in Verfta feems only a part of a far more cotn- 
plicated religion, which we now find in thefe provinces; for Moj:- 
SAN affurcs us, that, in the opinion of the beft informed Tcrfiaus, who 
profefled the faith of Hu'shanc, diftinguiftied from that of Zeua'tusiit 
the firft monarch of /ran and of the whole earth was Maha'ba'u, a word 
apparently Sanfirit, who divided the people into ft)ur orders, the rr/z- 
giouSy the mllUaryy the commercial^ and the fcrvile, to which he alTigned 
names unqueftionably the fame in their origin wicli thofe now applied to 
the four primary cUfles of the I/indus. They added, that he received 
from the Creator, and promulgated among men, a fucicd hnk 'm a heavenly 
languagCy to w'hich the Mufehnan author gives the ^/ruhie title of Defitlry 
or Regulations, but the original name of which he has not mentioned; 
and that fourteen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or would appear in human 
iliapes, for the government of this w'orld. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen Menus, or ccleftial perfonages wi:h fimi- 
lar functions, the firft of whom left a book of reguhlionsy or divine ord'f 
nances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which 
tlicy believe to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt that the fir^ 
corruption of the purcll and oldcft religion was the fyftem nf Indian 
Theology invented by the Brdhmans, and prevalent in thefe territories 
where the book of Maha'bA'D or Menu is at this hour the ftandard of 
all religious and moral duties. The accefiion of Cayi meks to the 
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throne of Perfia, in the eighth or ninth century before Christ, feems 
to have been accompanied by a confiderable revolution both in govern- 
ment and religion : he was moft probably of a different race from the 
MaluilhuViansy who preceded him, and began perhaps the new fyftem of 
national faith which Hu'shang, whofe name it bears, completed; but 
the reformation was partial; for, while they rejefted the complex poly- 
theifm of their predccelfors, they retained the laws of M ah a'ba'd, with a 
fuperflitious veneration for the fun, the planets, and fire; thus refemb- 
ling the Hhuiu feds, called Sauras and S/i^nicas, the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Bunares, where many agmhbiras are continually blaz- 
ing, and where the S/ignicoSt when they enter on their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Serm^ a fire which they 
keep lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the perfor- 
mance of folemn facrifices, the obfcquics of departed ancellors, and their 
own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by Zera'tusht; 
who reformed the old religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
iiding over months and days, of new ceremonies in the veneration fliown 
to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from heaven, 
and, above all, by eftablifhing the adual adoration of One Supreme 
Being. He was born, according to Mohs an, in the diftridt of 
and it was he, not (as Ammianus afferts) his protedlor Gushtasb, 
who travelled into Indiay that he might receive info'-mation from the 
Brahmans in theology and ethics. It is barely poffible that Pytha- 
goras knew him in the capital of Iraki but the Grecian fage muft then 
have been far advanced in years, and we have no certain evidence of an 
intercourfe between the two pliilofophers. The reformed religion of Perjiu 
continued in force till that country was fubdued by the Mufchians\ and, 
vsithout fludving the 'Aendy w^c have ample information concerning it 
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in the modern Perjian writings of feveral who profeffed it. Bahman 
always named Zera'tusht with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed any adoration of the fre or other ele- 
ments: he denied that the dodrinc of two coeval principles, fupreniely 
good and fupremely bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often repeat- 
ed with emphafis the verfes of Firdausi on the proftration of Cyrus and 
his paternal grandfather before the blazing altar : “ Think not that they 
were adorers of fire ; for that element was only an exalted objed, on 
the luftre of which they fixed their eyes ; they humbled themfelvcs 
a whole week before God ; and, if thy undcrflanding be ever fo 
“ little exerted, thou muft acknowledge thy dependence on the Being 
fupremely pure.” In a ftory of Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful 
concerning the idol of So'mana'th, or Maha'de'va, he con- 
founds the religion of the Hindus with that of the GahrSy calling the 

Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be juftified by a pafTage in 

the Mefnavi) but even readers of the Zend and Pdzend. Now, whether 
this confufion proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot 
decide, but am as firmly convinced that the dodrines of the Zend were 

diftindt from thofc of the Peduy as I am that the religion of the Brdh» 

mausy with whom we converfe every day, prevailed in Perfia before the 
acceffion of Cayu'mers, whom the PJrs)sy from refped to his memory, 
confider as the firft of men, although they believe in aji univerful deluge be- 
fore his reign. 

With the religion of the old PerJianSy their phdofoj>hj (or as much 
as we know of it) was intimately connedlcd ; for they were afliduous ob- 
fervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and cftabliftied (according 
to Mohs AN, who confirms in fomc degree the fragments of Birobrs) 

a number 
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a 'number of artificial cycles with diftinfl: names, which feem to indicate 
a knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes appear to revolve. 
They are laid alfo to have known the moft wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians and enchanters : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that metaphyfical 
theology, which has been profeffed immemorially by a numerous feft 
of Terjians and Tlbuhis^ was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even 
now among the learned Mufehmns, who fometimes avow it without re- 
ferve. The modern philofophers of this perfuafion are called ei- 

ther from the G/rr/* word for a ftige^ or from the wcoJIen mantle which 
they ufed to wear in fomc provinces of Perjia. Their fundamental tenets 
are, that nothing exifls abfolutely but God : that the human foul is an ema- 
nation from his effcnce, and though divided for a time from its heavenly 
fourcc, will be finally reunited wdth it; that the higheft pofliblc happi- 
nefs will arife from its reunion, and that the chief good of mankind in 
this tranfitory world, confills in as perfedb an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that, for this 
purpofc, they fhould break all connexion (ox tadlluk, as they call it) with 
extrinfic objec'ls, and pafs through life without attachments, as a fwim- 
nier in the ocean ftrikes freely without the impediment of clothes; that 
they fliould be ftraight and free as the cyprefs, whole fruit is hardly 
perceptible, and not link under a load, like fruit-trees attached to a 
trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have power to influence the foul, 
the idea of celeftial beauty mud overwhelm it in cxtatic delight; that 
for want of apt words to exprefs the divine pcrfedlions and the ardour 
of devotion, we muft borrow fuch exprellions as approach the neared 
to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and Love in a tranfeendent and myf’ 
tical fenfe ; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax (eparated 
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from its delicious honey, the foul of man bewails its clifunion with 
melancholy mujic^ and (beds burning tears, like the lighted taper, wait- 
ing padionately for the moment of its extindion, as a difengagement 
from earthly trammels, and the means of returning to its Only Beloved. 
Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more fubtil mctaphyfics of 
the Sifjis^ which are mentioned in the Dahtftan) is the wild and entliu- 
fiaftic religion of the modern Perfian poets, efpecially of the fwcet 
Hafiz and the great Maulavr. fuch is the fyftem of the Vedanu philo- 
fophers and beft lyric poets of India and, as it was a fyflem of the 
higheft antiquity in both nations, it may be added to the many other 
proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perfian fculpture and architec- 
ture, we have already made fuch obfervations as were fufficient for 
our purpofe; nor will you be furprized at the diverlity between 
the figures at Elephantay which are manifeftly JTinduy and thofe at Perfe- 
poliSy which are merely Sahiatty if you concur with me in believing that 
the Tahhtl Jcmjhtd was ereded after the time of Cayu'mers, when 
the Brahmans had migrated from IraUj and when their intricate mytho- 
logy had been fuperfeded by the limplcr adoration of the planets and 
of fire. 

IV. As to the Jctmccs or aUs of the old I have little to fay; 

and no complete evidence of them feems to exift. Mohsan fpeaks more 
than once of ancient verfes in the Pahlavi language; and Bahmav 
aifured me, that fome fcanty remains of them had been preferved; ihch 
miific and painting, which Niza'Mi celebrated, have irrccovciably pc*~ 
xifhcd ; and in regard to MA'jfS?, the painter and impoflor, whofe hook 

of 
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of drawings, calKd Aitung^ which he pretended to be divine, is fuppof 
ed to liave been dcflroyed by the Chinefcy in whofe dominions he had 
fought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw any light on the 
queflions before us concerning the origin of nations and the inhabitants oi 
the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reafoning, that 2 
powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in Iran long before the AJfyrian^ o: 
PifuUutiy government; that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though 
if any chufe to call it Cuftan, Cu/dean^ or Scythian^ we ftiall not ente: 
into a debate on mere names ; that it fubfifted many centuries, and tha 
its hiftory has been engrafted on that of the Hindus^ who founded tin 
monarchies of Ayodhya and hidrafrcfiha\ that the language of the firf 
Terfian empire was the mother of the Sanferit^ and confequendy o 
the Zend and as well as of Greeks Latin^ and Gothic % that th 

language of the Affyrians W’as the parent of Chaldaic and Pohlavi 
and that the primarj' Tarlanan language alfo had been current ii 
the lame empire; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters 
wc cannot with certainty trace their unpolifhed and variable idioms. Wi 
difeover, therefore in Ferfia^ at the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the thre 
diftind races of men, whom we deferibed on former occafions, a 
pofleffors of India, Arabia, Tariaty ; and whether they were colledle( 
in han from diftant regions, or diverged from it as from a commoi 
centre, we (hall eafily determine by the following confiderations. Let u 
obferve, in the firft place, the central pofition of Iran, which is boimdec 
by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India •, whilft Arabia lies contiguou 
to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, and divided even from th 
ikirts of India by a confiderable gulf; country, therefore, but Perfi 
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feems likely to have fent forth its cc^^ies to all the kingdoms of Afia : 
the Brahmans could never have migrated from Lulta to Iran, becaufe 
they are cxprjfsly forbidden by their oldeft exiting laws to leave the 
region which they inhabit at this day. The Arabs have not even a 
tradition of an emigration into Perjta before Mohammed; nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and exienfive domains : and, 
as to the Tartars, we have no trace in hiftory of their departure from their 
plains and forefls till the invafion of the Mciles, who, according to ctynio- 
loglfts, were the fons of Madai ; and even they were condiidted by princes 
of an family. The races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned (and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran, as from their common country ; and thus the Saxon chro- 
nicle, I prefume from good authority, brings the firfl. inhabitants of Britain 
from Armenia ; while a late very learned writer concludes, after all 
his laborious refearches, that the Goth, or SiyiJnans, canie from P.r/a ; 
and another contends with great force, that both the Jrijh and old Jlito/.i 
proceeded fevcrally fiom the borders of the C.ifpian: a coincidence of 
conclulions, from different media, by perfons wholly unconnected, wh'ch 
could fcarce have happened if they were not grounded on folid principles. 
We may, therefore, hold this propofition firmly eftablilhcd, that In);/, 
or Perjia, in its largeft fenfe, was the true centre of population, of know- 
ledge, of languages, and of arts ; which, inilead of travelling wcRward 
only, as it has been fancifully fiippofed, or eallward, as might with equal 
rcafon have been aflerted, were expanded in all cliredtions to all tlie 
regions of the world in which the HtruJu race had fettled under var;ou- 
denominations : but whether AJia has not produced other races of men, 
diftind from the Hindus, the Arahs^ or the Tartars, or whether any ap- 
parent diverfity may not have fprung from an intermixture of ihofe 
VoL. 11. 1 thice 
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three in different proportions, be ^be fubjeft of a future cnquiiy. 

There is another qucllion of more iinmet atc importance, which you. 
Gentlemen, only can deeidc 5 namely, “ by what means we can preferve our 
“ Society from d}ing gradually away, as it has advanced gradually to its 
“ preient ((ball I fay flourifhing or languifhing ?) ftate.'* It has fubiided 
five years without any cxpence to the members of it, until the firft volume 
of our Tranfadions was publifhed ; and the price of that large volume, 
if we compare the diffeient values of money in Bengal and in England^ is 
not more than equal to the annual contribution towards the charges of 
the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may not have chofen to 
compound for it on his admiffion. This I mention, not from an idea 
that any of us could objed to the purchafe of one copy at leaft, but from 
a wifli to inculcate the ncceffity of our common exertions in promoting the 
fale of the work both here and in London, In vain (hall we meet, as 
a literary body, if our meetings (hail ccafe to be fupplied with original 
difiertations and memorials ^ and in vain (hall we colled the mod inter- 
efting papers, if we cannot publifh them occafionalJy without expoiing the 
Superintendants of the Company's prefs, who undertake to print them 
at their own hazard, to the danger of a confideriblc lofs. By united 
efforts the French have compiled their ftupendous repofitories of univerfal 
knowledge ; and by united efforts only can we hope to rival them, or to 
diffufe over our own country and the reft of Europe^ the lights attainable 
by our yifiaiic Refearches* 


IV. A 
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A LETTER 

FROM THE LATE ^ENRY VANSITTART, ESQ. 
TO THE PRESlDBUt. 


Sir, 

J JAVJNG fome time ago met with a Perjtan abridgement, compoTed 
by Maulav) Khai ru’d din, of the afrdniH afcighinah^ or the fe- 
crets of the AfghdnSy a book written in the Pujhto language by Husain, 
the fon of Sa'bir, the fon of Khizr, the difciple of Hazrat Sha'h 
Ka'sim Sulaimdnt^ whofe tomb is in Chun&rpir^ I was induced to tranflatc 
it. Although it opens with a very wild defeription of the origin of that 
tribe, and contains a narrative which can by no means be offered upon the 
whole as a ferious and probable hiftory, yet I conceive that the knowledge 
of what a nation fuppofe themfelves to be, may be interefting to a Society 
like this, as well as of what they r^ly arc. Indeed, the commencement 
of almoft every hiftoiy is fabulous ; and the moft enlightened nations, 
after they have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance 
which has enabled and induced them to commemorate their adlions, have 
always found a vacancy at their outfet, which invention, or at bell: pre- 
fumption, muft fupply. Such fidtions appear at firft in the form of tra- 
ditions i and, having in this fhape amufed fucceffive generations by a gra- 
tification of their national vanity, they arc committed to writing, and 
acquire the authority of hiftoiy. 

1 a 


As 
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As a kingdom is an aflcmblage of component parts, condenfed by de- 
grees from fmaller aflbciations of individuals to their general union, fo 
hiftory is a combination of the tranfadions not only of the different tribes, 
but even of the individuals of the nation of which it treats. Each particular 
narrative, in fuch a general colledlion, m\|(l be fummary and incomplete. 
Biography, therefore, as well as deferiptions of the manners, adions, and 
even opinions of fuch tribes as are conneded with a great kingdom, are not 
only entertaining in themfelves, but ufeful, as they explain and throw a light 
upon the hiftory of the nation. 

Ukder thefc impreflions I venture to lay before the Society the tranfla- 
tion of an abridged hiftory of the Afghans ; a tribe at different times fubjed 
to, and always conneded with, the J^ingdoms of Petfa and Htnduftan* I 
alfo fubmit a fpecimen of their language, which is called by them Pukhto ^ 
but this word is foftened in Perjian into Pujhto, 

I am. Sir, 

With the greateft refped. 

Your moft obedient humble (ervant, 

Henry Vansittart. 


Calcutta^ Mai'ch 3 , 1784 . 
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ON THE DESCENT OF THE AFGHANS FROM THE JEWS. 


Afghans^ according to their own traditions, are the poflerity of 
Mllic Ta'lu't (king Saul) who, in the opinion of fome, was 
a defcendant of Judah, the fon of Jacob; and according to others, of 
Benjamin, the brother of Joseph. 

In a war which raged between the children Jfr a cl and the AmAekitcs^ 
the latter being viftorious, plundered the Jews, and obtained polTcflion of 
the ark of the covenant. Confidering this the God of the Je^ws, they thiew 
it into fire, which did not affedt it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it 
with axes, but without fuccefs : every individual who treated it with indig- 
nity, was punifhed for his temerity. They then placed it in their temple, 
but all their idols bowed to it. Ac length they faftened it upon a cow, 
which they turned loofe in the wildcrnefs. 

When the Propliet Samuel arofe, tlie children of Jfracl fiid to him, 
Wc have been totally fubdued by the Amalekites, and have no king ; raife 
to us a king, that wc may be enabled to contend for the glory of God.*" 
Samuel faid, “In cafe you are led out to battle, are you determined lo 
fight ?” They anfwered, What has befallen us that we fhould not 
“ fight againfl infidels? That nation has baniftied us from our country 
“ and children.*' At this time the angel Gabriel defeended, and, deli- 
vering a wand, faid, “ It is the command of Gon, that the perfon whofe 
“ flature (hall correfpond with this wand, fball be king of IfraeV' 


Melic 
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Me Lie Ta'lu't was at that time a man of inferior condition, and per- 
formed the humble employment of feeding the goats and cows of others. 
One day a cow under his charge was accidentally loft. Being difappointed 
in his fearches he was greatly diftreffed, and applied to Samuel, faying, 
I have loft a cow, and do not poflefs the means of fatisfying the owner. 
Pray forme, that I may be extricated from this difficulty.” Samuel, per- 
ceiving that he was a man of lofty flaturc, alked his name. He anfwercd, 
Ta'lu't. Samuel then faid, ** Meafure Ta'lu't with the wand which 
“ the angel Gabriel brought.” His ftaturc was equal to it. Samuel 
then faid, God has railed T a'l u't to be your king.” The children of 
Jfrael anfwered, “ We are greater than our king. We are men of dignity, 
and he is of inferior condition : how fliall he be our king ?” Samuel 
informed them they Ihould know that God had conftituted Ta'lu't their 
king, by his reftoring the ark of the covenant. He accordingly reftored it, 
and they acknowledged him thtir fovereign. 

After Ta'lu't obtained the kingdom, he feized part of the territories 
of Jalu't, or Goliah, who alTcmbled a large army, but was killed 
by David. Ta'lu'f afterwards died a martyr in a war againft the infi- 
dels; and God conftituted David king of iht Jews, 

Melic TA'Lu'xhad twofons, one called BERKiAand the other Jr mi a, 
who ferved David, and were beloved by him. He fent them to fight againft 
the infidels; and, by God’s alfiftance, they were vidorions. 

The Ton of Berkia was called Afgh'an, and the fon of Irmia 
was named Usbec. Thofe youths diftinguilhed thcmfelvcs in the 
reigu of David, and were employed by Solomon. Afgh'an was 

diftinguilhed 
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di(lingui(hed by his corporal ftrength, which ftruck terror into Demons and 
Genii. Usbec was eminent for his learning. 

Afgh'an ufcd frequently to make excurfions to the mountains} where 
his progeny, after his death, eftabliftied themfelves, lived in a ftate of in- 
dependence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 

When the feledt of creatures, Mithammed, appeared upon eaith, his 
fame reached the Afgh'ans, who fought him in multitudes under their 
leaders Khalid and Abdul Rashid, fons of Wal'id. The prophet 
honoured them with the moft gracious reception, faying, “ Come, O Mu- 

luc^ or Kings whence they aflumed the title of Melicy which they 
enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his enfign, and faid that the 
faith would be flrengthened by them. 

Many fons were born of Kha'ltd, the fon of Wali'd, who fignalized 
themfelves in the prefence of the prophet, by fighting againft the infidels. 
Muhammed honoured and prayed for them. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmu'd of Ghuzyiah, eight men arrived, of 
the poftcrity of Kha'lid the fon of Wali'd, whofc names were Kalun, 
Alun, Daud, Y ALU a, Ahmed, Awin, and Gha'zi'. The Sultan was 
much pleafed with them, and appointed each a commander in his army. 
He alfo conferred on them the offices of VazW^ and Vakill Muilak^ or 
Regent of the Empire. 

Wherever they were Rationed they obtained pofleffion of the coun- 
try, built mofques, and overthrew the temples of idols. They incrcafed 
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lb much, that the army of Mahmu'd was chiefly compofed of Afghans . 
When Her HIND, a powerful prince of Hinduftatu meditated an inva- 
fion of Ghaznah, Suhan Mahmu'd difpatched againfl him the defccndants 
of Kha'lid with twenty thoufand horle: a battle enfued ; the Ajgham 
made the attack ; and, after a fevere engagement, which lafted from day- 
break till noon, defeated Herhind, killed many of the infidels, and con- 
verted feme to the Muhartimedan faith. 

The Afghans now began to eftablifh themfelves in the mountains; and 
fonie fettled in cities with the permiflion of Sultan Mahmu'd. They 
framed regulations, dividing themfelves into four claflfes, agreeably to the 
following defeription. The firft is the pure clafs, confifting of thofe 
whofc fathcis and mothers vfcvc Afghans, The fecond clafs confifls of 
thofe whofe fathers were Afghans ^ and mothers of another nation. The 
third clafs contains thofe whofe mothers were Afghans y and fathers of 
another nation. The fourth clafs is compofed of the children of women 
whofe mothers were Afghans^ and fathers and hufbands of a diflerent 
nation. Perfons who do not belong to one of the claffcs, arc not called 
Afghans, 

After the death of Sultan Mahmu'd they made another fcttlcment in 
the mountains. Shiha'ruddi'n Gaufiy a fubfequent Sultan of Ghaznah, 
was twice repulfed from Hindujlan, His Vaztr alTembled the people, and 
afked if any of the pofterity of Kha'lid were living. They anfwered, 
“ Many now live in a ftate of independence in the mountains, where they 

have a confiderable army.” The Vasdr requefted them to go to the 
mountains, and by entreaties prevail on the Afghans to come ; for they were 
the defccndants of companions of the prophet. 
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The inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this cinbafTy, and, by entreaties 
and prefents, conciliated the minds of the Afghlim^ who proinlfcd to 
engage in the fervice of the Sultan, provided he would Imniclf come, 
and enter into an agrcciiicnt with them. The Sultan vifited them in iheir 
mountains ; honoured them ; and gave them drefles and other prefents. 
They fupplied liim wdth twelve thoufand horfc, and a confiJerable army 
of infantry. Being difpatched by the Sultan before his own army, they 
took Dchl)^ killed Roy Pahtoura the King, his Mlnifrers, and Nobles, 
laid w'afle the city, and made the infidels prifoners. They afterwards 
exJiibilcd nearly the fame fccne in Canauj, 

The Sultan, pleafed by the reduction of thofe cities, conferred honours 
upon the Afghans, It is faid, that he then gave them the titles of Patan 
and Khun: the w'ord Pal an is derived from the Jhnd'i veib Puifna, to 
rufh, in allufion their alacrity in attacking the enemy The Putuns have 
greatly diflinguiflied themfclves in the hiftory of llmdnjlan, and are di\lded 
into a variety of fedls. 

The race of Afghans poHcfTed themfelves of the mountain of Solo 
MON, which is near Katidahar, and the circumjacent country, ulicre 
tliey have built forts : this tribe has furniflicd many king^. The follow- 
ing monarchs of this race have fat upon the throne of Dchl) : Sultan 
Behloky Afghan Loni, Sultan Secander, Sultan Ibra'him, Shi'r 
Shah, Isla'm Shah, Adil Shah Sue. They alfo number tJic fol- 
lowing kings of Ganr : Solaiman Shah Gurzaw, BAYA/iin Shah, and 
Kukt Shah ; befides whom their nation has produced many conquAors 
of Provinces The Afghans arc called Sohmam^ cither becaufe tlie\’ 

VoL. II. K 
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v.crc foniie.ly the fu])je(^s of Solomon, king of the JWct, or becaufe tl>cy 
ijjhabit the iHOuntCiin, of Solomon. 

tiaiinatio.i being finilliecl, I lliall only add, that the country of 
tlic ylfj^JuhtSi whicli is a province of Calmly was originally called Roh^ and from 
licncc IS derived the name of the Rohillahs, The city, which was eftablilhcd 
in it by the was called by them Palfliwcr, or Paifltur, and is now the 

name of the w hole diflrict. The fc(Sls of the Jlfghiins or Puidns are very nu- 
merous. The principal arc tbefc : Lodi, Lohaurii, Siir, Scr-wdin, YufufziJd, 
Khtiti), Yttsm, Kha'd, and Bahje. The meaning of 
Z//.7, is ohsprjng, and of A'/W, fc61:. A very particular account of the jdf- 
gluhn, lui been written by the late Ha'fiz Rahmat Khan, a chief of the 
Rohilbhs, from which the curious reader may derive much information. They 
nre Mnfvbums, partly of the Sunrii, and partly of the Shiah, perfuafion. They 
ate great boaflcrs of the antiquity of their origin, and reputation of their tribe, 
but other JSlnfilmans entirely rqe<5l their claim, and conhder them of modern, 
and even bafe, cxtradlion. However, their charadlcr may be colledled 
from liilfory. They have diftinguifhed themfelves by their courage, both fin • 
gly and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They have conquered for 
their owm princes and for foreigners, and have always been confidered the 
main ftrength of the army, in which they have ferved. As they have been 
applauded for virtues, they have alfo been reproached for vices, having fome- 
times been guilty of treachery, and even adled the bafe part of aflaflins. 


ASPE- 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE PUSHTO LANGUAGE. 

^ ^ ^ ^ s' 

^LjJ Lb 

.,»OV O^y-O^OJ 

C^' »J I J jt 


By the opprcffion of tyrannical rulers. 

Fire, the grave, and Pui/hor^ all three have been rendered equal. 


c:y I ly' j 


j c: -> 
d>\ANNiJ O 


With refpet^ to prayers enjoined by the Sminuh, they are i emitted. 
It is thus exprefled in the reports. 


o ^ 0^0 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J s- 


If a perform them, it is very laudable. If he do not pirfwrm them :t 
IS no crime in him. 


^ 0^0 ... 

v^* 

>< 

^ ^ ^ ^ o ^ 5 .^^ 

<Xa<U aJ C. C ^ ^ vjyygg e^ 


If the dirpofition be not good, 0 Mtrzd, 

Whait difference is there between a 5/{vyct/and a Ei^^hmanf 

K 2 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 

'"IpiIIS account of the Afghans may lead to a very interefting difcover}% 
We Icani from Esdkas, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
came to a country called Arfareth ; where, we may fuppofe, they fettled : now 
the Afghans arc faid by the bed Perfian hiftorians to be defeended from the 
Jf^iVs ; they liave traditions among thcmfelves of fuch a dcfcenl ; and it is even 
aflcrtcd, that tlicir families are didinguifliecl by the names of Jr^vifk tribes, al- 
though, fince their converfion to the Jfanty they (ludioufly conceal their ori- 
gin ; the Ihifhlo language, of which I have fecn a dictionary, has a manifeft 
refcmblance to the Chaldalck ; and a confidcrable diftridl under their dominion 
is called Ilazureh, or Hazdret, which might ealily have been changed into the 
word ufed by Esdr,\s. I ftrongly recommend an inquiry into the literature 
iind hiftory of the Afghans. 


RE- 
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V. 

REMARKS ON THE ISLAND OP ILNZUAN OR JOHANNA 
BA" THE PRESIDENT. 

TTINZU'AN (a name, which has been gradually corrupted wwo Anzuj'/.c, 
Anzuafi, Jmnny^ and Johanna) has been governed about two centuries 
by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious inflance of the flow approaches 
toward civilization, which arc made by a fmall community, with many natural 
advantages, but with few means of improving them. An account of this 
Afruan ifland, in which we hear the language and fee the manners of Arabia, 
may neither be unintcrelling, in itfclf, nor foreign to the objedts of int[uiry 
propofed at the infiilution of our Society, 

On Monday the ‘ 28 tli of Jidy 1 / 83 , after a voyage, in the Crocodile, of ten 
weeks and two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd, our eyes were de- 
lighted with a prolpedf fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfcdlly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can jufrly be conceived by 
fuch only, as have been in our preceding fuuation. It was tlic fuii lifing in 
full fplendour on the illc of May dta (as the teaman called it) whidi we joy- 
fully dillinguilhcd the preceding afternoon by the height of i(s peak. ;m l 
which now appeared at* no great chflance from the windows of our ca- 
bin ; while Ilinzi'uin, for w'hich we had lb long panted, was plainly dilkerni- 
blc a-hcad, where its high lands prefented themreUes with remarkable bold- 
nefs. The weather w\'is fair ; the w\ater, fmooth ; ami a gentle I le • fbene 
us eafily before dinner time round a rock, on which ih.e IhiHuiui llim'L ji;ii a 
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before, into a commodious road where were we dropped our anchor early in the 
evening : we had fecn MahL:^ another lifter illand, in the coiirfc of the day. 


The frigate w:i, prclcntly furrounded with canoes, and the deck fooii 
irovvdcd with nati\cs of all ranks, from the high-born chief, wJio walhcd linen, 
to the half-naked Have, who only paddled. Molt of them liad letters ofre- 
I omincndalion from Knghjhmi-u^ which none of them were able to read, thougli 
they fpoke En^hjh intelligibly ; and fonic appeared vain of titles, which our 
countrymen had given tlicm in play, according to their fuppofed ftations : wc 
had Lords, DidrSy and Pnnres on board loliciting our cuftom and importun- 
ing us for prefents. In faeft they were too fcnllhlc to be proud of empty 
founds, but juftly imagined, that thofc ridiculous titles would ferve as marks 
of diftin^ion, and, by attraefting notice, procure for them fometliing fubftan- 
tiiil. The only men of real conlcqiicnce in the ifland, whom wc faw before we 
landed, were the Governor Abullaii, Iccond coulin to tlie king, and his bro- 
ther Alwi', with their feveral fons; all of whom will again be particularly menti- 
oned : they underftood Jrabteky feeincd zealots in the Mohammedan faitii, and 
admired iny copies of die Alkoran ; fomc verfes of which they read, whilft 
Alwi' perufed the opening of another Aiabuin manufeript, and explained it 
in Eifglijh more accurately than could have been expcdlcd. 

The next morning lhm\ ed us the ifland in all beauty ; and the fccne 
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was fo divcrfiricd, tliat d dilliiK^ view of it could Iiardly have bcLM exhi- 
bited by the bed pencil : you muft, therefore, bt; falisdcd with a 
Hicre diferiptirm, written on the ver) fpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landfcape. We were at anchor in a fine b'ly, and before us 
w'as a vail amphitheatre, of wliich you may form a general notion by 
picturing in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and 
figure, and then fuppofing them to be thrown together, witli a kind of 
artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofitions. Tlie back ground was a 
ferics of mountains, one of which is pointed, near Jialf a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of the fca, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore: all of them WTre richly clothed wMth wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquihte verdure. I had fecn many a mountain of a ftu- 
pendous height in fFalrs and Sivifferland^ but never faw one before, round the 
bofom of wdiich the clouds were almod continually rolling, while its green fum 
mil rofe flourifliing above them, and received from them an additional bnglit- 
nefs. Next to this dift ant range of hills w ns another tier, part of which ap- 
peared charmingly verdant, and pai I rathe i barren ; hut the contrail; of colours 
changed even this nakednefs into a beauty : nearer flill were innumerable 
mountains, or rather clifis, which brought down their verdure and fcriilily 
quite to the beech ; fo that every fhade of green, t!ie fweetcfl of colours, w'as 
difplayed at one view by land and by water. But nothing conduced more to 
the variety of this enchanting profpc6l, than tlic many rowh of palm trees. cf~ 
pccially the tall and gracefully Arecas, on the thorcs, in the valleys, and on 
the ridges of lulls where one might almotl fuppofe them to li.>vc been 
j)]:intcd regularly by defign. A more beautiful appearance can f\oce be con- 
ceived, than fuch a number of elegant palms in fueh a fituation, with luxuriant 
tops like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, and Blowing between them 

pirr 
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part of the remoter landfcape, while they left the reft to fupplied by the be- 
holder’s imiiginalion. The town of MaifamuiTb lay on our left, remarkable 
at a diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, which was built by Hali'- 
MAH, a queen of the ifland, from wdiom the prefent king is defeended ; a little 
on our right was a fmall town, called Bantam, Neither the territory of Nice^ 
with its olives, date-trees, and cyprefics, not the ifles of Illeres, with their de- 
lightfiil orange-groves, appeared fo charming to me, as the view from the road 
of nin^iian ; wdiich, ncvcrthclefs, is far furpatfed, as the Captain of the Croco-^ 
^/^aftured us, by many of the iftands in the fouthern ocean. If life were not 
too fhort for the complete difeharge of all refpeeftive duties, publick and pri- 
vate, and for the acquifition even of ncceflary knowledge in any degree of per- 
fedtion, with how much pleaftirc and improvement might a great part of it be 
fpent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contemplating the 
nature of man in all its varieties ! 


We haftened to tread on firm land, to which we had been fo long dif- 
ufed, and went on Ihore after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s viftt. As w’c walked, attended by a crowd of natives, I 

furprized them by reading aloud an Arabic infeription over the gate of 
a mofque, and ftill more, when I entered it, by explaining four lentenccs, 
which were written very diftindlly on the wall, fignif} iiig, that the 
w'orld was given us for our own edification, not for the purpofe of railing 
‘‘ fuinptuous buildings ; life, for the difeharge of moral and religious du- 
“ tics, not for plcafurable indulgences; wealth, to be liberally bellowed, 
‘‘ not avaricioufty hoarded ; and learning, to produce good adlions, not 
“ empty difpuies.” We could not but rcfpe<ft the temple even of a falfe 
prophet, in whicii we found fuch excellent morality ; we faw nothing 
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better among the Romijh trumpery in the church at Madeira, When 
we came to Abdullah’s houfe, we were conduf\ed through a fmall 
court - yard into an open room, on each fide of which was a large and 
convenient fofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark reccTs, over which 
a chintz counterpoint hung down from the ceiling. This is the general 
form of the beft rooms in the ifland ; and mod of the tolerable houfes 
have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that there 
may be at all hours a place in the (hade for dinner or for repofe. We 
were entertained with ripe dates from Yemen^ and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts; but the heat of the room, which feemed acccflible to all who 
chofe to enter it, and the feent of mulk or civet, with which it was 
perfumed, foon made us defirous of breathing a purer air; nor could 
I be detained long by the Arabic manuferipts which the Governor produced, 
but which appeared of little ufe, and confequently of no value except to 
fuch as love mere ciiriofities. One of them, indeed, relating to tlie penal 
law of the Mohamnedafis , I would gladly have purchafed at a juft: 
price ; but he knew not what to a/k, and I knew that better books on 
that fubjeft might be procured in Bengal, He then offered me a black 
boy for one of my Alkorans, and preffed me to barter an India 7 i drefs, 
which he had feen on board the (hip, for a cow and calf: the golden 
flippers attraded him mod, fince his wife, he faid, would like to wear 
them; and, for that reafon, I made him a prefent of them; but had deflined 
the book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opinion could be formed 
of Sayyad Abdulla, who feemed very eager for gain, and very fcrvilc 
where he expeded it. 

Our nextvifit was to Shaikh Sali'm, the king’s clddl ion; and, jf wc 
had feen him firft, the date of civilization in HmzlCn would have ap- 

VoL. II. L peared 
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pearcd at itr !owc!t ebb. I'he worft EngViJh hackney in the worft ftable, 
is better lodgetl, and looks more princely than this heir apparent; but, 
though his mien and apparel were extremely favage, yet allowance 
flioulcl have been made for his illncfs ; which, as w'e afterwards learned, 
was an abfeefs in the fplcen, a diforder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the AraVtan praffice, by the aftual cau- 
tery. ITc was inceflantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with (hell- 
liinc : a cuflom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indians^ who greatly im- 
j)iove the compofition withr (pices and betel-leaves, to which they former- 
ly added camphor : all the natives of rank chew^ed it, but not, I think, to 
in great an excefs. Prince Sa'lim from time to time gazed at himfclf 
with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glafs, which was glued on 
a fmall board ; a fpecimen of wretched nefs which we obferved in no other 
boufe; but many circumdances convinced us, that the apparently low 
condition of his royal highnefs who was not on bad terms with his father, 
and leemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from his avarice. 
1 i IS brother Ha MD u LI. AH, who generally refdes in the town of Domoui, 
has a very different charader, being efleemcd a man of worth, good fenfe, 
and learning : he had come, the day before, to Mat/amadoy on hearing 
that an EugTtJh frigate was in the road ; and I, having gone out for a few 
minutes to read an Arabic infeription, found him, on my return, devour- 
ing a manufeript vhich I had left with fomc of the company. He is a 
KitiTi^ ox Mohammedan and, as he feemed to have more knowledge 

than his countrymen, 1 was extremely concerned that I had fo little conver- 
fation with him. Tl^ king. Shaikh AhxMed, has a younger fon, named 
Abdullah, whofe ufual rcfidence is in the town of ITani^ which he 
(cldom leaves, as the (late of his health is very infirm. Since the fucceflion 
to the title and authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed in one line, 

but 
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but requires confirmation by the chiefs of the iflanci, it is not improbable 
that they may hereafter be conferred on prince Hamdullaii. 

A LITTLE beyond the hole in which Sa'lim received us, was his 
haram^ or the apartment of his women, w hich he permitted us all to fee ; 
not through politenefs to flrangers, as we believed at firft, but, as 1 
learned afterwards from his own lips, in cxpedlation of a prefent. Wc 
faw only two or three miferable creatures with their heads covered, while 
the favourite, as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, ^nd fliowed 
her ankles under it, loaded w ith filver rings ; w'hich, if (he was capable of 
refledion, fhe muft have confidered as glittering fetters rather than orna- 
ments ; for a rational being would have preferred the condition of a wild 
bead, expofed to perils and hunger in a forefl, to the fplendid mifery of 
being wife or miflrcfs to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of ihow'ing me Jus books; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I proiniied to vifit him fome other 
morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us to fee his place in 
the country, where he invited us to dine the next day : the walk was ex- 
tremely pleafant from thej|fown to the fide of a rivulet, which formed in 
one part a fmall pool, very convenient for bathing, and thence through 
groves and alleys, to the foot of a hill ; but the dining-room was little 
better than an open barn, and was recommended only by the coolnefs of 
its (hade. Abdullah would accompany us on our return to the Ihip, 
together with two Muftis, who fpokc Arabic indifierently, and feemed eager 
to fee all my manuferipts ; but they were very moderately learned, and 
gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine copy of the Ilawafah, and on other 
colledions of ancient poetry. 

Lz 
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Early ilie next morning a black meflenger, with a tawny lad as 
Ills interpreter, came from Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his per- 
fpeftive-glafs, wiflied to procure another by purchafe or barter : a polite 
anfwer was returned, and fteps taken to gratify his wiflies. As we on 
our part exprefled a defire to vifit the king at Domoni^ the prince’s 
mefTcngcr told us that his mafler would, no doubt, lend us^ palanquins 
(for there was not a horle in the ifland) and order a fufficient number 
of his vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, as we 
thought juft : we commiftioned him, therefore, to afk that favour, and 
begged that all might be ready for our excurfion before fun-rife, that 
we might cfcapc the heat of the noon, which, though it was the middle 
of winter, we had found exceftive. The bo}^ whofe name was Combo 
Madj, ftaid with us longer than his companion: there was fomething 
in his look fo ingenuous, and in his broken Englljh fo fimple, that we 
encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabic tolerably well, and fet down at my defire the names of feveral 
towns in the ifland, which, he firft told me, was properly called Hitu 
zuun. The fault of begging for whatever he liked he had in common 
with the governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a greater degree. His 
firft petition for fome lavender-water was rca^y granted ; and a fmall 
bottle of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had fuffered him, he 
would have kiffed our feet; but it was not for himfclf that he rejoiced 
fo extravagantly : he told us, with tears ftarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleafed with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fill him with rapture : never did I fee filial affedion more warmly felt, 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unafTededly exprefled ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who thought him artful. His 
raothcf’s name, he faid, was Fa'tima; and he importuned us to vifit 

her; 
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her ; conceiving, I fuppofc, that all mankind mufl love and admire her. 
We promifed to gratify him ; and, having made him fcvcral prcfents, 
permitted him to return. As he reminded me of Aladdin in the 
Arabian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a recommendatory 
letter, which he preffed me to write, inflead of St. Domingo, as fome 
European vifitcr had ridiculoufly called him ; but, fince the allufion 
would not have been generally known, and fince the title of Alaa'leTiti^ 
or Eminence in Faith, might have offended his fuperiors, 1 thought it 
advifable for him to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner 
was prepared for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we did not fee 
the whole day, as it was the beginning of Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, 
and he was engaged in his devotions, or made them his excufe ; but his 
eldeft fon fat by us while we dined, together with Mu's a, who was 
employed, jointly with his brother Husain, as purveyor to the Captain of 
the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant flirub, that grew about fix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with pleafiirc that 
it was Hinnd, of which I had read fo much in Arabian poems, and which 
Europeayi botanifts have ridiculoufly named Laufonia. Mu'sa bruifecl 
fome of the leaves, and having moiftened them with water, applied them to 
our nails and the tips of our fingers, which, in a fliort time, became of 
a dark orange-fcarkt. I had before conceived a different idea of this dye, 
and imagined that it was ufed by the Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs 
of thofe parts in young and healthy perfons, which in all countries muft 
be confidered as a beauty : perhaps a Icfs quantity of Hinna, or the fame 
differently prepared, might have produced that effed. The old rntn in 
Arabia ufed the fame dye to conceal their grey hairs, while their daughter^ 


were 
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were dying their lips and gums black, to fet off the whitenefs of their teeth ; 
fo univcifal in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, and a love of dif- 
guifing truth ; though in all cafes, the farther our fpecies recede from 
nature, the farther they depart from true beauty; and men at leaft fliould 
difdain to ufe artifice or deceit for any purpofe, or on any occafion. If the 
women of rank at Puns, or thofe in London^ who wifli to imitate them, be 
inclined to call the jlrahs barbarians, let them view their own head-drefles 
and checks in a glafs, and, if thc}» have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly 
at leaft afliamcd of their cenfurc. 

In the afternoon 1 walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path, amid plants and tree^s, no lefs new than beautiful, and re- 
gretted exceedingly that very few of them were in bloflom ; as I 
(hould ih'.n have had Icifure to examine them. Curiofity led me from 
hill to hill ; and 1 came at Lift to the fources of a rivulet, which we 
had pafled near the ftiore, and fi om which the fliip was to be fupplieci with 
excellent water, I faw no birds on the mountains but Guinea-fowls^ 
which might have been eafily caught; no infers were troublefome to 
me but mofquitos; and I had no fear of venomous reptiles, having 
been aflured that the air was too pure for any to cxift in it ; but I w'as 
often unwillingly a caufe of fear to the gentle and harmlcfs lizard, who 
ran among the flirubs. On my return I mifled the path by which I had 
afeended ; but having met fomc blacks laden with yams and plantains, I 
was by them direded to another which led me round, through a charm- 
ing grove of cocoa-trees, to the Governor’s' country-feat, where our en- 
tertainment was clofcd by a (yllabub, which the Englijh had taught the 
Mujfihnam to make for them. 


We 
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We received no anfwer from Sa'lim, nor, indeed, expeded one; 
lince we took for granted that he could not but approve our intention 
of vifiting his father ; and we went on fliore before funrife, in full expec- 
tation of a plcafant excuifioii to Dombni: but we were happily difip- 
pointed. The fervants at the jyince’s door, told us coolly that their 
mafler was indifpoi’ed, and, as they believed, afleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durfl: not dif- 
turb him. Alwi' foon came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldcfl fon, Aiimth, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the tw'o princes, Sa^lim and H A-ivinr l lah ; the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and defolatc; and, in Sa'lim’s garden, which we entered 
through a miferabk hovel, wc faw a convenient bathing-place, well-built 
with ftone, but then in great diforder, and a Ihcd, by way of fummer- 
houfe, like that under ^ which wt dined at the governor’s, but finallcr, 
and lefs neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet Jong, 
and little more than one foot in breadth, made of cords twilled in a fort of 
clumfy net-w'ork, wdth a long thick bamboo uxed to each lido of it. 
This, wc heard with iurprize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the ve- 
hicles in which wc were to have been rocked on mens fliouldcrs over 
the mountains. I had much convcrfaiion with Ahmed, whom J found 
intelligent and communicative. He told me that fevcral of his country- 
men compofed fongs and tunes; that he was himfelf a paffionate lover 
of poetry and mafic ; and that, if we would dine at his houfe, he would 
play and fing to us. We declined his invitation to dinner, as we Iia 1 
made a conditional promile, if ever wc palled a d-iy at Maifumuih^ ni # 
cat our curry with Bilnh Gibu, an honeft man, of whom we purchikd 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom fome EughJIiman had given t!)e tii> 
of Lordy which made him extremely vain: we cc.*ld, tlicrefo'e, make 
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Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a hymn or two in Arabic^ 
and accompanied liis drawling, though pathetic pfalmody, with a kind 
of mandoline, which he touched with an aukward quill : the inftrument 
was very imperfedt, but feemed to give him delight. The names of the 
firings were wTitren on it in Arabian of Indian figures, fimplc and com- 
pounded ; but 1 could not think them ^orth copying. He gave Captain 
Williamson, who wifhed to prefent fome literary curiofxties to the 
library at Dublin^ a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Arabic letters, but in 
the language of Mombaza^ which was mixed with Arabic ; but it hardly 
deferved examination, fince the flucly of languages has little intrinfic 
value, and is only ufeful as the inflrument of real knowledge, which we 
can fcarcc cxpedl from the poets of the Mozambique, Ahmed would, I 
belie v’c, ha\c heard our Rurofcan airs (I always except melody) 

with rapture ; for his favourite tunc was a common Irijh jig, with which he 
feemed wondei fully afleded. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vifiting old Alw^i', according 
to my promife, and prince Sali'm, whofe charader I had not then dif- 
covered : I rcfolved for that purpofe to flay on (bore alone, our dinner with 
Gibu having been fixed at an early hour, Alwi' (bowed me his manu- 
feripts, which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordinances of his 
own religion ; and one ot them, which 1 had formerly feen in Europe^ was 
a collcdion of fublimc and elegant hymns in praife of Mohammed, with 
explanatory notes in the margin. I requeded him to read one of them 
H after the manner of the Arabs ^ and he chanted it in a drain by no means 
unplcafing ; but 1 am perfuaded that he underdood it very imperfedly. 
The room, which was open to the dreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifiters, mod of whom were Muftis, or Expounders of the Law j and Alwi', 
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deHrovis perhaps to difplay his zeal before them at the expence of good 
breeding, di.edled my attention to a paflage in a commentary on the 
Koran^ which I found levelled at the Chriftians. The commentator, hav- 
ing related with fome additions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) 
the circumftances of the temptation, puts this fpeech into tlie mouth of 
the tempter : “ though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will mi Head, 
“ by thy means, more human creatures than thou wilt fet right.” ^ Nor 

* was this menace vain,* fays the Mohammedan writer, ^ for the inhabitant. 
‘ of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, are ftill fo deluded by 
‘ the Devil, that they impioufly call Tsa the Ton of Gop. Heaven pre- 

* ferve us, ‘ he adds,* from blafpheming Chriftians as well as blafpheming 

* Jews* Although a religious difpute with thofe obftinatc zealots would 
have been unfeafonable and fruitlcfs, yet they deferved, 1 thought, a fliglit 
reprehenfion, as the attack feemed to be concerted among them. ' 1 he 

* commentator,’ faid I,* was much to blame for pafling fo indihrimi.'iatc 

‘ and hafty a cenfure : the ‘title which gave your Jegiflator, and give*, 
f you fuch offence, was often applied in by a bold figure, agree- 

‘ able to the Helrew idiom, though unufual in Arahic^ to to holy 

* meHy and even to all mankind j who are commanded to call God ihnr 

* Father y and in this large fenfe the Apoftle to the Romans calls the 

* children ofGoTiy and the Messiah i\\q jiift-hrn a?nfjnjr many 

* brethren \ but the words only begotten are applied tranrcciuleiuly and in- 

* comparably to him alone*; and as for me, who believe the fciiptuies, 

* which you alfo profefs to believe, though you aflert without proof that v.t* 

* have altered them, 1 cannot refufe him an appellation, though fai furpaff- 
« ing our reafon, by which he is diftinguiQ-ied in the Gofpcl ; and the W- 


* Rom. viii. 29, Sec i John in. 1. II. Earrow, 2^123?, 351. 
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* lievers in Muiiammeu, who exprefsly name him the MeJJiah^ and pro- 

* nouncc him to have been born of a virgin, which alone might fully juflify 
‘ the phrafe condemned by this author, are themfelves condemnablc for 

* cavilling at worth, w hen they cannot objedt to the fubflance of our faith 
‘ confiftently with their own/ The Mi^elmans had nothing to fay in reply j 
and the converfation was changed.. 

I WAS adonifhed at the queflions which ALWi'put to me concerning 
the late peace and the independence of America \ the feveral powers and 
rcfources of Britain and France^ Spain and Holland ; the charaflcr and 
fuppofed views of the Emperor j the comparative ftrength of the Riiffian, 
Imperial, and Othnan armies, and their refpeftive modes of bringing their 
forces to adlion. I anfvvered him without referve, except on the ftate of 
our pofTcfTions in huha ; nor were my anfwers loft, for 1 obferved, that 
all the company were varioufly affcdlcd by them; gcncially with amaze- 
ment, often with concern ^ cfpccially wficn I defcribccl to them the 
great force and admirable difciple of the Anjfrian army, and the flupid 
prejudices of the Turks^ whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
^Varlarian habits ; and expofed the weaknefs of their empire in Africoy and 
even in the more diftant provinces of AJta. In return, he gave me clear, 
but general, information concerning the government and commerce of 
his ifland. “ His country,” he faid, “ was poor, and produced few articles of 
“ trade ; but, if they could get money, which they now preferred to play^ 
things (thofe were his words) they might eafily,” he added, “ procure 
“ foreign commodities, and exchange them advantageonfly with their 
“ neighbours in the iflands and on the continent. Thus with a little mo- 
“ ney,” faid he, “ we purchafe mufkets, powder, balls, cutlafl'es, knives, 
cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought (xom Bombay ^ and with 

“ thofe 
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“ ihofc we trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce of the country, or 
for dollars^ with which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
in that ifland. With goldy wliich we receive from your (hips, wc can 
procure elephants teeth from the natives of Mozambiq?iey who barter 
** them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron ; and the Portuguese in that 
country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our commodities : 
^ thofe cloths j^we difpofe of lucratively in the three neighbouring iflands; 
“ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit which grows in 
“ Comara^ and Jlaves, which we buy alfo at other places to which we trade; 
“ and we carry on this traffic in our own vefTels/* 

Here I could not help expreflfing my abhorrence of xhdv Jlave^u a Jr, 
and afkcd him by what law they claimed a property in rational beings, 
fmee our Creator had given our fpecics a dominion, to be moderately cx- 
creifed, over the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none to 
man over man ? “ By no law,** anfwercd he, “ iinlcfs neceffiry be a law. 

There are nations in Madagafcar and in jl/tua, who know ncjihcr 
“ God, nor his Prophet, nor Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah: 
thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take manyjcaptives, whom, if 
they could not fell, they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
them are in extreme poverty, and have numbers of children, who, 
if they cannot be difpofed of, mufl: perilh through hunger, together 
“ with their mifcrable parents. By purchafing ihefe wretches, wc pre- 
“ ferve their lives, and, perhaps, thofe of many others whom our 
“ money relieves. The fum of the argument is this : If wc buy them, 
they will live ; if they become valuable fervants, they will live com- 
** fortably; but if they arc not fold, they muft die miferably.** ‘ There 
• maybe/ laid I, * fuch cafes j but you fallacioufly draw a general con- 

M 2 ‘ clufion 
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‘ clufion from a few particular inftances; and this is the very fallacy 
‘ which, on a thoufand other occafions, deludes mankind. It is not to be 

* doubted that a conflant and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 

‘ war, in which captives are alwa} s made, and keeps up that perpetual cn- 
‘ mity, which you pretend to be the cai^e of a pradlice in itfclf reprehen- 
^ fible, while in truth it is its the fame traffic encourages lazinefs in 

‘ fomc parents, who might in general (upport their families by proper in- 

* duftry, and fcduces others to ftifle their natural feelings. At moft, your 
‘ redemption of thofe unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 
‘ conrra<5l, implied between you, for gratitude and reafonable fervicc on 
‘ their part, for kindnefs and humanity on yours; but can you think 
‘ your part performed by difpofing of them againft their wills with- as 
^ much indifference as if you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they 
‘ might become readers of the Kordn^ and pillars of your faith ? The 

* law,* faid he, * forbids our felling them when they arc believers in the 
‘ Prophet; and little children only are fold; nor they often, or by all 

* mafters.* ** You, who believe in Mohammed,** faid I, are bound by 
the rpirit and letter of his Jaws to take painC that they alfo may believe 

“ in him ; and, if you neglccff fo important a duty for fordid gain, I do 
“ not fee how you can hope for profperity in this world, or for happinefi 
in the next.’* My old friend and the Muftis affented, and muttered a 
few prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching before many minutes had 
paffed. 

So much time had flipped away in this converfation, that I could 
Biskc but a (bocC vifit to Prince Sa'lim; and my view in vlfiting him 
was to fix tVic ume of ovit journey to Domoni as early as poffible on 
the next morning. H\s appearance was more favage than ever; nnd I 

found 
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found him in a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Enghjh, No ac- 
*' knowledgement,” he faid, “ had been made for the kind attentions of 
“ himfelf and the chief men in his country to the officers and people 
“ of the Brilliant^ though a whole year had elapfed fince the wreck.** 
I really wondered at the forgetfiilnefs, to which alone fuch a ncgled 
could be impuicd, and affured him, that I would exprefs my opinion both 
in Bengal VLTid in letters to England. “ We have little,” faid lie, to hope 
‘‘ from letters; for, when we have been paid with them infleacl of money, 
and have fhown them on board your fliips, we have commonly been 
treated with difd^n, and often with imprecations.” I alTured him that 
either thofe letters muft have been written coldly and by very obfeure 
perfons, or fhown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in 
all nations ; but that a few inftances of rudenefs ought not to give him 
a general prejudice againfl our national character. “ But you,** faid he, 
arc a wealthy nation; and we are indigent; yei, though all our groves 
** of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, arc ever at your fcrvicc, 
** you always try to make hard bargains with us for^what you chufc to 
difpofe of, and frequently will neither fell r^or give thofe things which 
** we principally want.** ‘ To form,* faid I, ‘ a jufl opinion of EngTiJhmcn^ 

* you mull vifit us in our own ifland, or at leafl in India ; here we arc 

* flrangcrs and travellers ; many of us have no defign to trade in any 
‘ country, and none of us think of trading in Hinzuun^ where we Ilop 

* only for refrcflmicnt. The clothes, arms, or inflrumcnts, which )oi] 

* may want, are commonly necelfary or convenient to us ; but, if 

* Sayyad Alwi' or his funs were to be flrangcrs in our country, you 

* would have no reafon to boad of fuperi«r hofpitality.* He then 
fliowed me, a fecond time, a part of an old filk veil with the flar of t!ic 
order of the Thiflle, and begged me to explain the motto ; exprcEn^ a 

wilh 
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wi(h that the order might be conferred on him by the King of England^ 
in return for his good offices to the Englijh, I reprefented to him the im« 
poffibility of his being gratified, and took occafion to fay, that there was 
more true- dignity in their own native titles than in thofe of Prince^ Duke^ 
and Lord, which had been idly given them, but had no conformity to their 
manners, or the conflitution of their government. 

Tins converfation not being agreeable to cither of us, I changed it, by 
defiring that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next morning as early 
as poffible. He anfwered, that his palanquins were our fervice for no- 
thing, but that we mud pay him ten dollars for each fet of bearers ; that 
it was the dated price; and that Mr. Hastings had paid it when he 
went to vifit the king. This, as 1 learned afterwards, was falfe ; but, in all 
events, I knew that he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing 
to the bearers, who deferved them better, and whom he would compel to 
leave their cottages and toil for his profit. Can you imagine,'* I replied, ' 
that we would employ four-and-twenty men to bear us fo far on their 
“ flioulders without rewarding them amply } But fince they are free men 
(fo he had afllired me) and not your flaves, we will pay them in proportion 
to their diligence and good behaviour ; and it becomes neither your dig- 
nity nor ours to make a previous bargain.” I (bowed him an elegant 
copy of the Koran, which I deftined for his father, and deferibed the reft of 
my prefent ; but he coldly afked, if that was all.” Had be been king, a 
purfe of dry dollars would have given him more pleafurc than the fineft or 
lioUcft manufeript. Finding him, in converfing on a variety of fubjcAs, 
utterly void of intelligence ^or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no 
more ; but promifed to let him know for certain whether vje (hould make 
our intended cxcurfion. 


We 
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We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occafion, in the courfe of 

* ^ 

the day, to obferve the manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
arc called Bdms^ and all of whom have Haves conftandy at work for them. 
We vifited the mother of Comboma'di, who feemed in a ftation but little 
raifed above indigence ; and her hufband, who was a mariner, bartered an 
Arabic treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which he had read, for a fea- 
compafs, of which he well knew the ufc. 

In the morning I had converfed with two very old Arabs of Yemen j who 
Lad brought fome articles of trade to Hinzudn ; and in the afternoon 1 met 
another, who had come from Majkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to ptirchafc, if he could, an hundred Hand of arms, 1 told them all 
that 1 loved their nation ; and they returned my compliments with great 
warmtli, efpccially the two old men, who were near fourfcoic ; and reminded 
me of ZoHAiR and Ha'rii.th, 

So bad an account had been given me of the rc ad over the moiinrain'^, 
that I difluaded my companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain became rather difinclined ; bur, as 1 wiflicd to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country which I might never fee again, I wrote the next 
day to Sa'lim, requeding him to lend me one palanquin, and to order 
a fufEcient number of men. He fent me no written anfwer; which I 
aferibe rather to his incapacity than to rndenefs : but the Governor, with 
Alvvi' and two of his fons, came on board in the evening, and faid, that 
^hey had feen my letter i that all fhould be ready but that 1 could nut 
pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. I faid I would pay more ; bat u 
fhould be to the men thcmfelves, accoiding to their behaviour. Tliey 
rernrned fomewhat diflatisfied, after 1 had played at chefs with Al,', t’o 
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younger Ton, in whofe manner and addrcfs there was fomething remark- 
ably plcafing. 

Before funrife on the 2 d Augujl^ I went alone on Ihore, with a 
fmall bafket of fuch provilions as I might want in the coiirfc of the day, 
and WMth fomc culhions to make the prince's palanquin at lead a tolera- 
ble vehicle ; but the prince w^as refolvcd to receive the dollars to which 
his men were entitled ; and he kne w that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could preferibe his own terms. Old Alwi' met me on the 
beach, and brought excufes from Sa'lim, who, he faid, was indifpofed. 
He conduced me to his houfe, and feemed rather dellrous of perfuad- 
ing me to abandon my defign of vifiting the king; but I aflured him, 
that if the prince would not fupply me with proper attendants, 1 would 
walk to Dombni w'lth my own fervants and a guide. Shaikh Sa'lim, 
he laid, was miferably avaricious; that he was a(ham;d of a kinfmaii 
witli fuch a difpofition ; but that he was no lefs obftinatc than covetous ; 
and that without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impoflible to 
procure bearers. I then gave Iiim three guineas, which he carried, or 
pretended to cany fo Sa'lim, but returned without the change, alleg- 
ing that he had no filvcr, and promifing to give me, on my return,, the 
few dollars tliat remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word of Arabic; 
fo rliat I expected no information concerning the country through which 
1 was to travel; but Alwi' affifled me in a point of the utmoft confe- 
qucncc. ‘ You cannot go,’ faid he, ‘without an interpreter; for the king 
‘ fpeak s only the language of this ifland; but I have a fervant, whofc 
< name is T umu'ni, a fenfible and worthy man, who underftands 
* and is much eflcemed by the king: he is known and valued all over 

‘ the 
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* ITirtzuan, This man (hall attend you, and yjii will foon be fenfible of 
‘ his worrh,’ 

Tumu'ni defired to carry my bafket; and we fet out with a profpedt 
of fine weather, but lome hours later than I had intended. 1 walked 
by the gardens of the two princes to the fkirts of the town, and came 
to a little village, confining of feveral very neat huts, made chiefly with the 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road a little farther was fo flony, that 1 fat 
in the palanquin, and was borne with perfeft fafety over fume rocks. 1 then 
delired my guide to alTure the men that I would pay them liberally ; bur 
the poor peafants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, 
were not perfedlly acquainted with the ufe of money, and treated my promife 
with indifference. 

About five miles from MatfamhdoXic^ tov»n of JVanty where Shadh 
Abdullah, who has already been mentioned, ufually refides. I faw it 
at a diflancc, and it feemed to be agreeably fltuated. When T had 
paifed the rocky part of the road I came to a flony beach, where the fea 
appeared to have loft fomc ground, fincc there was .a fine fand to the 
left, and beyond it a beautiful bay, which reftmbled that of Weymouth^ 
and feemed equally convenient for bathing ; but it did not appear to me 
that die ftoncs over which I was carried had been recently covered with 
water. Here 1 faw the frigate; and, taking leave of it for two dajs, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very neatly culiivatcdT^ con- 
lifting partly of hillocks exquifitely green, and partly of plains, wdiich w^erc 
then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow blolToms. My guide informed me 
that they w'cre plantations of a kind of vetch, whicli was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and farms were interfperfed all over this gay cham- 
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paign, and the whole fcenc was delightful ; but it was foon changed for 
beauties ol a dilFercnt fort. We defeended into a cool valley, through which 
ran a rivulet of perfcdly clear water; and there, finding my vehicle 
uncafy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 
cluded them to be ^juite at their cafe, 1 bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering flirubs^ prefented ihcmfelves on our afeent from 
the vale; and we piocecded for half an hour through pleafant wood, 
walks, where I regretted the impoflibility of loitering a while to examine 
the variety of new bloflbnis which fuccccded one another at every ftep, 
and the virtues, as well as names of which, feemed familiar to Tumu'ni. 
At length we defeended into a valley of greater extent than the former: 
a river, or large wintery torrent, ran through it, and fell down a fteep 
declivity at the end of it, where it feemed to be loft among rocks* Cat- 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and the huts of their owners 
appeared on the hills. A more agreeable fpot I had not before fecn^ 
even in S'lvijftrhmil or Mcnoticihjhlre ; but it was followed by an aflemb- 
lage of natural beauties which I hardly expected to find in a little 
ifland twelve degrees to the foiuli of the Line. I was not fufficiently 
pleafed with my folkary journey to difeover charms wliich had no adual 
exiftence, and the firft effed of the contraft between St. Jago and Hiip^ 
zuiin had ceafed; but, without any difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay, what I thought at the time, that the 
whole country which next prefented itfelf, as far furpafled Emeronville 
or Blenheim, or any other imitations of nature which I had feen in 
France or England, as the fineft bay furpafles an artificial piece of water. 
Two very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft verdure, 
w ere at fomc diftance on my right hand, and feparated from me by mea- 
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dows diverfiBed with cottages and herds, or by vallics refounJing with tor- 
rents and water-falls : on my left was the fl-a, to which there were beautiful 
openings from the hills and woods; and the road was a finooih path natu- 
rally winding through a forefl: of fpicy flirubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some 
high trees were fpangled with white bloflbms, equal in fragrance to orange- 
flowers. My guide called them MonongoSy but tHl day was declining fo faft. 
that it was impoflible to examine them. The variety of fruits, flowers, 
and birds, of which I had a tranfient view in this magnificent garden, 
would have fupplied a naturalifl with amiifement for a month ; but I 
faw no remarkable infe(ff, and no reptile of any kind. The woodland 
was divcrfified by a few plcafant glades, and new profpeds were conti- 
nually opened : at length a noble view of the fca burft upon me uncx-^ 
pededly ; and, having pafled a hill or two, we came to the beach, be- 
yond which WTfc feveral hills and cottages. We turned from the 
fhorc, and on the next eminence I faw the town of Dommiiy at a lith'.* 
diftance below us. I was met by a number of natives, a few' of whom 
fpokc Arabic 'y and thinking it a convenient phcc for repofc, I fent n.y 
guide to apprize the king of my intended*' vifir. He returned in half 
an hour with a polite meflage, and I walked into the town, which 
feemed large and populous. A great crowed accompanied me ; and I was 
conduced to a houle built on the fame plan with the bell houlcs at 
MaifamuJo* In the middle of the court yard flood a large Monofigo* 
tree, which perfumed the air; the apartment on the left was empty; 
and in that on the right fat the king, on a fofa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rofe when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 
^placed me near him on the right ; but, as he could fpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hinzuhiy I had reconrfe to my friend Ti'mu'ni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not have been found. I 
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prefentcd the king widi a very handfomc Indian drefs of blue filk with 
golden flowers, which liad been worn only once at a mafquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Koran^ from which I read a few verfes to 
him. He tuok them with great corhplacency, and faid he wilhed I 
had come by fca, that he might have loaded one of my boats with 
fruit, arid with fome of ftis fined cattle. He had feen me, he faid, on 
board the frigate, where he had been, according to his cuftom, in dif- 
guife, and had heard of me from his fon Shaikh Hamdullah. I 
gave him an account of my journc)", and extolled the beauties of his 
country : he p^.t many quellions concerning mine, and profefTed great 
regal d for our nation. “ But I hear,” faid he, “ that you are a magiftratc, 
and confcqucntly profefs peace: why are you armed with a broad- 
‘‘ fword?’’ ‘ 1 was a man,’ I faid, ‘before I was a magiflrate; and, ifir 
‘ fliould ever happen that law could not proted me, I rnufl proted 
‘ iiiyfelf.’ He feemed about fixty ycais old, had a very cheerful 
countenance, and great appearance of good-nature, mixed with a cer- 
tain dignity which diflinguifhed him from the crowd of minillers 
and officers who attended him. Our converfation was interrupted by 
notice, that it was the time for evening-prayers j and, when he rofe, 
he faid, “ This houfe is yours, and I will vifit you in k after you 
have taken fome refrefliment.” Soon after, his fervants brought a roaft 
fowl, a rice-pudding, and fome other diflics, with papayas and very 
good pomegranates : my own bafket fupplied the reft of my fupper. The 
room was hung with old red cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain, 
and fettoons of Eughjh bottles ; the lamps were places on the ground in 
large fea- (hells; and the bed-piacc was a recefs, concealed by ‘a chintz 
hanging oppofite to the fofa on which we had been fitting. Though it 
was not a place that invited repofe, and the gnats were incxpreffibly 
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troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable 
flumber. I was waked by the return of the king and his train ; fome 
of whom were Arabs ^ for I heard one fay hiiwa rakul, or, he is Jleephig. 
There was immediate filcncej and I pafTed the night with little diflurbance, 
except from the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos. In the morning 
all was equally filent and folitary ; the houfe appeared to be deferted^ 
and 1 began to wonder what had become of Tumu'ni : he came at length, 
with concern on his countenance, and told me that the bearers had run 
away in the night; but that the king, who wifhed to fee me in another 
of his houfes, would fnpply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on 
me to ftay till a boat could be fent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom 1 found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the walls of 
which were adorned with fentenccs fiom the Korun^ in very legible cha- 
ra<flcrs. About fifty of his fubjc6ts were (cated on the ground in a 
fcmicircle before him ; and my interpreter took his place in the 
midft of them. The good old king laughed hrartily when he 
hejard the adventure of the night, and faid. you will now be my 
gueft for a w'eck I hope; bur, fcrioufly, if you mufl; return foon, 
I will fend into the country for fome peafants to carry you.” He 
then apologized for the behaviour of Shaikh Sa'lim, which hc^ had 
heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterwards that he was much dif- 
plcafed with it, and would not fail to exprefs his difpleafiire. He con- 
eluded w'ith a long harangue on the advantage which the Englijh migh: 
derive from fending a fliip every year from Bombay to trade with his 
fubjedls, and on the wonderful cheapnefs of their commodities, cfpe- 
cially of their cowtics. Ridiculous as this idea might feem, it (bowed an 
enlargement of mind, a defirc of promoting the inicrcft of his people, 
and a fenfc of the benefits aiifing from trade, which could hardly Iiave 

been 
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been cxpcclcd from a petty African chief ; and which, if he had been 
fovercign of Yemeni might have been expanded into rational projeds 
proporiioned to the extent of his dominions. I anfwcrevl, that 1 was 
imperfedly acquainted with the commerce of Luiiay but that 1 would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and would ever bear reftimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildnefs with 
which he governed it. As 1 had no inclination to pafs a fecond night 
in the illand, I requefted leave to return w^ithout waiting for bearers. He 
Teemed very flnceic in prefiing me to lengthen my vifit ; but had too 
much Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We, therefore, parted ; 
and at the rcqucfl of Tumu'si, who allured me that little time would 
be loll in lliowing attention to one of the worthiell men in Hinzium^ 
1 made a vifit to the Governor of the town, whofe name was Mutekka. 
His manneis were very pkafing j and he (bowed me fome letters from 
the officers of the Brillianly which appeared to flow warm from the 
heart, and contained the ftrongeft elogc of his courtefy and liberality. 
He infilled on filling my balket with fome of the finell pomegranates 1 
had ever feen ; and I left the town impreflTcd with a very favourable 
opinion of the king and his governor. When I reafeended the hill, at- 
tended by many of the natives, one of them told me in Arahicy that I was 
going to receive the higheft mark of diftindlion that was in the king's 
pow'er to (how me; and lie had fcarce ended, when I heard the report 
of a finglc gun : Shaikh Ahmlt> had faluted me with the whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and faid Allah Achar : the people Ihouted^ 
and I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience from 
exceffive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, 
was not on the whole unplcafant : 1 fometimes relied in the valleys 
and forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with their coolnefs. 
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and fupplied me with cxqiiifite water to mix with the juice of my 
pomegranates, and occafionally with brandy. We were overtaken by 
fome pealants who came from tlie hills by a nearer W’ay, and brought 
the 'king’s prefent of a cow with her calf, and a flie - goat with two 
kids : they had apparently been fclcdled for their beauty, and were 
brought fafe to BrngaL The profpeds which had fo greatly delight- 
ed me the preceding day had not yet loft their charm^', though they 
wanted the recommendation of novelty; bu^ I muft conrefs, that the 
moft delightful objcA in that day’s walk, of near ten miles, the 
black frigate, which 1 difeerned at fun-fet, from a rock near the Piincc’s 
gardens. Clolc to the town I was met by a native, who, perceiving 
me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, \\Lich afforded me a delici- 
ous draught. He informed me that one of his countrymen had been 
puniflied that afternoon for a theft on board the CrocoJtlv, and added, 
that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no lefs juft than the offence 
was difgraceful to his country. The offender, as 1 afterwards Jeanicd, 
was a youth of a good family, who had married a daughter of old Alwi', 
but, being left alone for a moment in the cabin, and feeing a#pair of 
blue Morocco flippers, could not refift the temptation, and concealed 
them fo ill under his gown, that he was deteded with the mainer. 
This proves that no principle of honour is inflilled by education into 
the gentry of this ifland : even Alwj', when he had obferved that, 
“ In the month of RximacLm it was not lawful to paint with Jimna^ 

“ or to tell lies'^ and when I alked whether both were lawful all the reff 

% 

of the year, aniwered, that “ lies were innocent, if no man was in.ured by 
them,” Tumu'ni took his leave, as well fatisfied as myfclf with ou 
cxcurfion. 1 told him, before his mafter, that I tranTeried allb to hiir; 
the dollars which were due to me out of the three guinc.^f : 
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if ever they (hould part, I ftiould he very glad to receive him into my 
fervice in huha. Mr. Roberts, the mafter of the (hip, had pafled the day 
with Sayyad and had learned from him a few curious circumftan- 

ces concerning the government of Hinzudii^ which he found to be a mo- 
narchy limited by an aiillocracy. The king, he was told, had no power 
of making war by his own authority; but, if the afl’embly of nobles, who 
were from time to time convened by him, refolvcd on a war with any of 
the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed the charges of it by voluntary 
contributions ; in return for which they claimed as their own all the booty 
and captives that might be taken. The hope of gain or the want of flaves 
is ufually the real motive for fuch enterprizes, and oflenfible pretexts are 
cafily fovmd : at that very time, he underftood, they meditated a war, 
becaufc they wanted hands for the follow'ing harveft. Their fleet confifled 
of fixtcen or feventeen fmall vefleis, which they manned with about two 
thoijfand live hundred iflaftders, armed with mufkets and cuilafTcs, or with 
bows and arrows. Near two years before, they had poflefled themfelves 
of two towns in Mayata, which they ftill kept and garrifoned. The ordi- 
nary exigences of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hun- 
dred villages ; but the three principal towns were exempt from all taxes, 
except that they paid annually to the Chief Mufti a fortieth part of the 
value of all their moveable property j and from that payment neither the 
king nor the nobles claimed an exception. The kingly authority, by 
the principles of their conftitution, was confidered as cledive, though the 
line of fucceflion had not in fa£l been altered fince the firfl eleftion of s 
Sultan. He was informed, that a w^andcring Arahy who had fettled ir 
the ifland, had, by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank of : 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limited powers; and that he wa: 
the andfaiher of Shaikh Ahmed. I had been alTured that Queer 
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ITal i'mah was \\\^ g}iVidj7w!hLr ; and, that he wio ili^y.v/Z' kin;];; but it 
nujil be remarked, that the words jeJJ and jedihih in Jt)dKc are ulVd for a 
ni.ile and female ame/lor indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree of 
Ahmed’s family, which I expcc^Ved to piociire, but wd^y difappointed, it 
would fcarce be poflible to afeertain the time when his forefather obtained 
thehighefl rank in the government. In the jear 1600 Captem John Da« 
VIS, who wTotc an account of his voyage, found govcirned by a 

king, and Anfiiayve^ or Tlinziiht, by a queen, who fliowed him gicat maiks 
of fricndfliip. He ancliored before the town of Demus (doci he mean Do^ 
mw/’j wliich w'as as large, he fays, as Vhmouth\ and he concludes from the 
ruins around it, that it had once been a place of flrcngih and grandeur. I 
can only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. Fifteen years after, Cuptam 
Vh \ i ON and »S;r Thom\s Roe touched at the Comara JJJaHjs ; and from 
their feveral accounts, it appears that an old Sultanefs tlien rcfiJcd in //;>;- 
aww, but had a dominion paramount over all the ifles, three of her fens 
governing Mohlhi in her name. If this be true, SoHAiLi'and the fucccflbrs 
of Hali'mah mufl have loft their influence over the other iflands ; and, by 
renewing their dormant claim, as it fuits their convenience, they may always 
be furniflied with a pietence for hoftilitics. Five generations of cldeft Tons 
would account for an hundred and feventy of the years which have clapfcd 
fince Davis and Peyton found Ilmzutiu ruled by a Sultanefs ; and A hmed 
was of fuch an age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation. It 
is probable, on the whole, that FIal i'mah w^as the widow of the firft Ara- 
hum king, and that her mofquc has been continued in repair by his defeend- 
ants ; fo that we may r^afonably fuppofc two ccniuries to have pafTcd fince 
a fingle At ah had the courage and addrefs to eftablifh in that beautiful ifland 
a form of government, w'hich, though bad enough in iifclf, appears to have 
been adminiflered with advantage to the original inhabitants, Wc have 
VoL. II. • O lately 
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lately heard of civil commotions in ITm%uan^ which, we may venture to pro^ 
nounce, were nut excited by any cmcity or violence of Ahmed, but were 
probably occafloncJ by ilic infolcnce of an oligarchy naturally hoftile to 
Ling and people. That i lie mountains in the Comara contain dia- 

monds and the p: cl Ions metal', which are ftudioufly concealed by the policy 
of the feveral governmeiitb, may be true, though I have no reafon to be- 
lieve it, and have only heard it averted without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expectation of fuch treafurcs, nor of any other advantage, will 
ever induce an Enroi^can power to violate the firft principles of juftice, by 
afluming the fovereignty of ITinzuan^ which cannot anfwer a better purpofc 
than that of fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefliment ; and, although 
the natives have an intereft in receiving us with apparent cordiality j yet, if 
we wifli their attachment to be unfeigned, and their dealings juft, we muft 
lit them an example of honefty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth, our nation is not cordiall^oved by the inhabitants of Urn- 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general opinion from a few 
in fiances of violence or breach of faith. Not many years ago an Europcait^ 
who had been hofpitably received, and liberally fupponed at Matfamudoy 
behaved rudely to a young married woman, who, being of low degree, was 
walking veiled through a ftreet in the evening. Her hufband ran to prottift 
lier, and rcfcntcd the rudenefs, probably with menaces, poflibly with adlual 
force \ and the Enrapean is faid to liavc given him a mortal wound with a 
kndc oi bayonet, which he brought, after the fcuflle, from his lodging. 
This foul murder, which the law of nature would have juftified the magif- 
tratc 111 puii'ilbmg with death, was reported to the king, who told the gover- 
nor (I ufe ihe very words of Alw i') that “ it would be wifer to hufh it up.*^ 
Ai wi' mentioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be conccalcck 
When he was on the coaft of Africa^ in the dominions of a very favage 

prince, 
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prince, a fmall EiiropeiUi vcllcl was wrcckcil ; anti thw piince net cnly LmzcJ 
all th.u could be faved from the wretk, but claimed the Capt nii and iho v i?\v 
as his flaves, and trcatal them with ferocious infolcnce. An-t allincd 
me, that when he heard of the accident, he ludened to the prim e, fell ['vc.l- 
truc before him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give th'* 
Euro^*'ans their liberty ; that lie fiipporicd them at hib own cxpencc, en- 
abled liiem to build another vcflel, in which they failed to and 

departed thence for Europe or luJuu I-fo Hiowcd me the Captain’s promli- 
fory notes for fums, which to ^v^Afiican trader mull be a conliderablc obiec ’, 
but which were no price for liberty, fafery, and perhaps life, which liis good, 
though difintcrcftcd, offices had procured. 1 lamented that, in my fituation, 
it was wholly out of my power to affift Alwi' in obtaining julVice ; but he 
urged me to deliver an Aruh'ic letter from him, cnclofmg the notes to the 
Governor-General, who, as he faid, knew liiin well ; and 1 complied with 
iiis requeft. Since it is poffiblc that a fubflantial defence may be made by 
die perfon thus accufed of injuflice, I will not name either him or the velld 
which he commanded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper Ihoukl fall into 
his hands, he may be induced to reflecfl how highly it imports our national 
honour, that a people, whom we call favage, but who adminiller to our con- 
venience, may have no juft caufc to reproach us with a violation of our con- 
trails. 
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ON THE BATA, OR INDIAN GROSS -BEAK> 


BY AT’HAR AU! KHAN OF DEHLI. 


little bird, called Baya in Hindis Berhera in Satifcriiy BShui in 
the dialedt of Bengal y Cibu in Terfiany and Tennawwit in Auihicy 
from his remarkably pendetii neft, is rather larger than a fparrovv, with 
yellow-brown plumage, a 5»ellowi(h head and feet, a light-coloured brcafl, 
and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. Tliis bird is 
exceedingly common in Hindujlan ; he is aftonifhingly fcnfvblc, faithful, 
and docile, never voluntarily deferting the place where his young were 
hatched, but not averfe, like mofl other birds, to the fociety of mankind, 
and eafily taught to perch on the hand of his mailer. In a Hate of nature 
he generally builds his nell on the highcll tree that he can find, ef pe- 
cially on the Palmyra, or on the Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet; he makes it of grafs, 
which he weaves like cloth and lhapes like a lai^c bottle, fufpending it 
firmly on the branches, but fo as to rock with the wind, and placing it 
with its entrance downwards to fecure it from birds of prey. His ncfl 
ufually confifts of two or three chambers ; and it is the popular belief, 
that he lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and 
confines with moift clay, or with cow-dung x that fuch flies arc often 
found in his neft, where pieces of cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable; 
but as their light could be of little ufe to him, it feems probable tliat lie 
only feeds on them. Ho may be taught with cafe to fetch a piece of 

paper. 
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paper, or any fmall that his mailer points ont to him. Ir is an 

attellcd fact, that, li a ilng he dropped into a deep well, and a fii^nal 
given to liini, he wl/1 ily dt)wn with amazing celerity, catch the ring before 
it touches tlic ^^alLr, and bring it up to his mailer with appaicnt exultation ; 
and it is confidently ailerted, thatfr if a houfe or any other place be 
fliown to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately, on 
a proper llgnal being made. One inftance of his docility 1 can myfelf 
mention with confidence, having often been an eye-witnefs of it. The 
young Ilnuhi women at Bandres^ and in other places, wear very thin 
plates of gold, called t'easy flight ly fixed by way of ornament between 
their e} c- brows j and, when they pafs through the flreets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, w.ho amufe tlicmfelvcs with train- 
ing to give them a fjgn which they underftand, and fend them to 

pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of thei: miftrefles, which 
they bring in triumph to the lovers. The Biiya feeds naturally on grafs- 
hoppers, and other infeds, but will fubfifl, when tame, on pulfc ma- 
cerated in w'ater. His ilcfli is warm and drying, of cafy digeflion, and 
recommended, in medical books, as a folvent af ftone in tlie bladder, or 
kidneys \ but of that virtue there is no fufficient proof. The female lays 
many beautiful eggs, refembling large pearls ; the white of them, when 
they are boiled, is tranfparent, and the flavour of them is exquifitely 
delicate. When many Bayus are affcmblcd on a high tree, they make 
a lively din, but it is rather chirping than finging; their want of mufical 
talents is, however, amply fupplied by their wondcrhil fagacity, in which 
they are not excelled by any of the feathered inhabitants of die foreft. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS.- 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1788, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


great antiquity of the litmus is believed fo firmly by themfclves, 
and has been the fubjedt of fo much converfation among Europeans^ 
that a fliort view of their Chronological Syflem, which has not yet been 
exhibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thofe who fcck 
truth without partiality to received opinions, and without regarding any con- 
flrquences tlur may refult from their inquiries. The confequcnces, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defireable, and no rcafonable man will apprehend any 
danger to fociety from a general difTuhon of i.s light; but we mufl; nor 
fuffcT ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftake enigmas and 
allegories for hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and as much dif- 
pofed to reject the Mofaic hillory, if it be proved erroneous, as to believe 
it, if it be confirmed by found rcafoning from indubitable evidence, I pro- 
pofe to lay before you a concife account of Indian Chronology extradted 
from Sury'i 1 tt books, or collcdled from converfatiorxS with ’Pandits^ and to 
fubjoin a few remarks on their fyftem, without attempting to decide a quef- 
tion, which I lhall venture to ftart, “ whether it is not in fact the fame with 
our own, but embcUiihed and obfeured by the fancy of their poets and 
the riddles of their aftronomers ?** 

Oni 
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One of tlie moft curious books in Sanfirit, and one of the oldcft after 
the Ft'iUUy is a tra(5l on 7'iTigiout and civil duties , taken, as it is believed, 
from the oral inftrud ions of Menu, fon of Brahma', to the firft inha- 
bitants di the earth. A well - collated copy of this interefting law-tra<5t 
is now before me and 1 begin my diflertation with a few couplets from 
the firft chapter of it : “ The fun caufes the divifion of day and night, 
“ which arc of two forts, thofc of men, and thofe of the Gods; the 
day for the labour of all creatures in their fevcral employments ; the 
night for their /lumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; 
“ and it is divided into two parts ; the bright half is their day for labo- 
rious exertions ; the dark half, y7/f/r^ght for fleep, A year is a day 
and niglit of the Gods; and that is alfo divided into two halves; the 
“ day is, when the fun moves toward the north ; the night, when it 
moves toward the fouth. I. earn now the duration of a night and day 
of Brahma' with that of the ages refpedively and in order* Four 
thoufand years of the Gods they call the Criia (or Satja) age ; and its 
** limits at the beginning and at the end are, in like manner, as many 
hundreds. In the three fiicceftive ages, together with their limits at 
the beginning and end of them, are thoufands and hundreds diminiOied 
by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve thoufand 
divine years, is called an age of the Gods ; and a thoufand fuch 
divine ages added together, muft be confidered as a day of Brahma'; 
“ his night has alfo the fame duration. The before - mentioned age 
“ of the Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years, multiplied by feventy- 
one, form what is named here below a Manwantara. There are 
alternate creations and deftru<ftions cf worlds through innumerable 
Manwantaras : the Being fuprcmcly dcfirablc performs all this again 
f* and again.” 


Such 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, v.hieh the IlhiJas believe 
to have been revealed from Heaven, and which they generally under- 
ftand in a literal fenfe. It feems to have intrinfic marks of being pinely 
aflronomical ; but I will not appropriate the obfervations of others, nor an- 
ticipate thofe in particular which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the Society. A 
conjedfure, however, of Mr. Patfrson, hasfo much ingenuity in it, that 
I cannot forbear mentioning it here, ef|>eclally as it feems to be confirmed 
by one of the couplets juft cited. He fuppofes, that as a of mortals 

is a day and night of4*the Patriarchs, from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, fo, bjr^the fame analogy, a day and night of mortals might 
have been confidered by the anciei^ HmJm as a month of the lower 
world j and then a year of fuch months will confift only of twelve days 
and nights ; and thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year of mortals; 
whence he furmifes that the fjur million ihice liioidred and t^joenty thou- 
fand years, of which the four hulian ages arc fuppofed^to confifl:, mc.in 
only years of twelve days ; and, in fadl, that fum diyivIcJ by thirty^ is 
reduced to ein hundred and forty-four thoifand’. now a ilionfand four 
hundred and forty years are one pada^ a period in the Il'mJu aflronomy ; 
and that fum, multiplied by eighteen^ amounts preclfely to twenty-five thou- 
fand nine hundred and twenty^ the number of years in which the fixed 
ftars appear to perform their long revolution caflward. The laft mentioned 
fum is the product alfo of an hundred and forty-four ; which, according 
to M. Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or 
the Tartarian period called Van, and of /wo tlmfand eight hundred and eighty 
into Tiine, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by the 
Hindus as a myflcrious number, and an emblem of Divinity, becaufe, it it 
be multiplied by any other whole number, the fum of tlie figures m the 
VoL. II P ditferent 
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The aggregate of their four ages they call a Divine Age, and believe 
that in every thoufancl fiich ages, or in every day of Brahma', fourteen 
Menus are fucceflivcl) invefled by him with the fovereignty of the earth : 
each Menu, they fuppofc, tranfinits his empire to his fons and grandfons 
during a period of feventy-one divine ages; and fiich a period they name 
a Miirnvauiara ; but, fince fourteen multiplied by feventy-one are not 
quite a thou fund y we muft conclude that ftx divine ages arc allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantarasy or for the twilight of Brahmans 
day. Tliirty fuch days, or CalpiSy conftituic, in their opinion, a month of 
Brahma'; twelve fuch months, one of his 5^cars; and an hundred fuch 
)ears, his age 'y of which age they affert, that fifty years have elapfed. 
We arc now then, according to the HinduSy in the firft day or Calfa of the 
firft nionih of the fifty- firft year of Brahma'*s age, and in the twenty- 
eighth divine age of the feventh Mamvantara ; of which divine age the three 
jirjl human ages have palled, and four thoujaml eight hundred and eighty-eight 
of the fourth* 

In the prclcnt day of Brahma', the firft Menu was furnamed 
S\v a'v AivinHUVA, ox Son of the Selfexiflent^ and it is he by whom the 
hijliiutcs (f Religious and Civil Duties are fuppofed to have been delivered. 
In his time the Deity defeended at a facrificc'y and, by his wife Sata- 
uu'ea', he had two diftinguidicd fons, and three daughters. This pair 
was created for the multiplication of the human fpecies, after that new 
creation of the world which the Brahmans call Padmacaljytyay or the 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu’s Inftitutes, ac- 
cording to the Biahmansy we muft multiply four million three hundred 

and 
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and twenty thoiifan^ by fix times feventy-one, and add to the produdt 
the number of yea^ already pad in the fevenlh Manwantara. Of the 
five Menus, who fuccccdcd him, I have feen little more than the names; 
but the ITindu writings are very diffufe on the life and poftcrity of the 
feverith Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He is 
fiippofed to Jiave had ten fons, of whom the eldeft was Icshwa'cu; 
and to have been accompanied by feven R'l/h'ts^ or holy perfons, whofe 
names were Casyapa, Atri, Vasishtiia, Viswa'mitra, Gautama, 
Jam AD AT. NT, and Bharadwa'ja ; an account which explains the 
opening of the fourth chapter of the GJiu : This immutable fyfiem of 
“ devotion,** fays Crishna, “ I revealed to Vivaswat, or the Sun Tj 
Vivaswat declared it to his fon Menu; Menu explained it to 
** Icshwa'cu ; thus the Chief liijhis know this fublime doctrine delivered 
from one to another.’* 

In the reign of this Sun-loin Monarch the Hindus believe the whole 
earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race defiroyed by a 
flood, except the pious prince himfclf, the feven RiJhtSy and their feve- 
ral wives; for they fuppofc his children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general jfrahya^ or deftrudion, is the fubjed of the firfi: 
Puraudj or Sacred Poem, which confifts of fouiteen thoufand ftanzas; 
and the ftory is concifely, but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth 
book of the Bhdgazvatiiy from which I have extradbed tlie whole, and 
iranflated it with great care, but will only prefent you here with an 
abridgement of it. “ The demon HayagriVa having purloined the Vedas 
from the cufiody of Brahma', while he was repofing at the clofc of 
the fixth Mamvantai\tj the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
the (even R'ljhis and Satyavrata, who then reigned in Draviruy a 

“ maritime 
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mamiLne region to the foutli of Canuta, This prince was performing 
his ablutions in the river Criiamaldy when Vishnu appeared to him 
“ in the fliape of a fmall fifh, and, after feveral augmentations of bulk 
in differcni waters, was placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, where 
“ he thus adclrcficd Jiis amazed votary: In /even days all creatures who 

“ have olTenclcd me fliall be deflroyed by a deluge ; but thou fliak be 
“ fcciircd in a capacious veflel miraculoufly formed; take therefore all 
kinds of medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, and, together 
“ with the feven holy men, your relpedtive wives, and pairs of all 
“ animals, enter the ark without fear; then (halt thou know God face 
“ to face, and all thy queftions fliall be anfwercd/' Sa)’’ing this, lie 
difappeared ; and after feven days, the ocean ‘ began to overflow the 

* coafls, and the earth to be flooded by conftant fliowers, when Satv- 
‘ AVRATA, niediiaiing on the Deity, favv a large vcflbl moving on the 
‘ waters ; he entered ir, having in all rcTpcds conformed to the inftiuc- 
‘ :ions of Vishnu; who, in the form of a vafl: fifli, fiiflercd the veflel 
' to be tied with great fca-lcrpenr,’ as with a cable, to liis mcafurclcls 

* horn. When the deluge had ccafed, Vishnu flew the demon, and 

* recovered the Vhlas^ inftrudted Satyavrata in divine knowledge, 

* and appointed him the ieventh Menu, by the name of Vaivas- 

* WAT a/ Let us compare the two accounts of the Creation and 

the Dduge with ihofc dcliveicd by Moses. It is not made a queflion 
in this traft, whether the firfl chapters of Genefis are to be underllood 
in a hicial, or merely an allcgoricar fenfe. The only points before 
us arc, whether the creation defcrlbcd by the firjl Menu, which the 
Biahuans call that of the Lotos ^ be not the fame with that re- 
corded in our Scripture? and whether the ftory of the Menu 
be not one and the fame with that of Noah ? 1 propofe the queflion**, 

but 
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but affirm nothing 5 leaving others to fettle their opinions, whether Adam 
be derived from adhn, which in Sanfctlt means \\\Q JirJl^ or Menu from 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ; whether x\\QfacriJice^ at which God 
is believed to have dcfccnclec!, alludes to the offering of Abel ; and, on ilie 
whole, whether t!*c two Menus can mean any other perfons than the great 
progenitor and the rcftorei of our fpecics* 

On a ruppofition that Vaivaswata, or Sun ^ hnt ^ was the N*oah of 
Sciipture, let us proceed to the account of his pofferity, which I 

cxtra<fl from the Pin iin'irt'hnprecdsa, or The PnrJnas Etphmed^ a work lately 
compofed in Sanfiill by Ra^diia^ca nta Sarman, a Pandit of extenlive 
learning and great fame among the Hindus of this province. Before w^c 
examine the genealogies of kings, which he Ins collcdted fiom the Purtinas^ 
it will be ncccffary to give a general idea of the Avalaras, or Defeents^ of 
the Deity. The Hindus believe innumerable luch defeents or fpecial inter- 
pofiiions of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon At/ prin- 
cipal Avatdras in the current period of four ages ; and all of them are de- 
feribed, in order as they arc fuppofed to occur, in the following of 
Jay APr/vA, the great Lyric Poet of Indlu 

1. “ Tiiou recovereft the Vida in the w^atcr of the ocean of deftruc- 
« tion, placing it joyfully in the bofoni of an ark. fabricated hy thee^ O 

Ce'sava, afluming the body of a (iQi* Be vidlorious, O Hert, Lord of 
“ the Univerfe ! 

2. “ The earth (lands firm on thy immenfcly broad back., wh;ch 

grows larger from the callus, occafioned by bearing that valt burden, 

C Ce'sava 

> 
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Lord of the Univerfe ! 

3. The earth, placed on the point of tliy tnfk, remains fixed like 
** the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Ce'sava, aiTuming the 
** form of a /^oar. Be vidorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

4. The claw with a Ilnpendoiis point, on the exquifite lotos of thy 
lion’s paw, is the black bee that Hung the body of the embowelled Hira- 
NYACASiro, O Ce'sava, affuming the form of a man-lion. Be vidori- 

f* ous, O Heri, Lord of tlie Univerfe! 

5. By thy power thou beguilefl: Bali, O thou miraculous dwarf, 
thou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga) fpringing from thy feet, 
O Ce'sava, affuming the form dLe,dviarf, Be vidorious, O Heri, 
Lord of the Univerfe! 

'6. Thou batheft in pure water, confifling of the blood of CJhatrlyas^ 
the wwld, whofc offences are removed, and who arc relieved from the 
“ pain of other births, O Ce'sava, affuming the form of Paras'u-Ra'ma. 
BE?vidorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe! 

7. “With cafe to thyfelf, with delight to the Genii of the eight re- 
gions, thou fcattereft on all fides in the plain of combat the demon with 
“ ten heads, O Ce'sava, affuming the form of Ra'ma-Chandra. Be 
vidorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 


^0 “ Tiiou 
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8. “ Thou weareft on thy bright body a mantle faining like a blue 
** cloud, or like the water of YamuTu, tripping toward thee through fear of 
“ thy furrowing O Ce'sava, aflutning the form of Bala- 
Ra'ma. Be vidorious, O Hlri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

9. “ Thou blameft (Oh wonderful !) the whole FeJa, w'hcn thoufeeft, 
“ O kind-hearted, the (laughter of cattle prefciibcd for facrificc,OCF/sAVA, 

afluming the body of Buddha. Be vidorious, O Heri, Lord of the 

Univerfe! 

10. For the deftrudion of all the impure thou drawTft thy cymeter 

like a blazing comet (how tremendous !} O Ci/sava, afluming the body 

of Calc I. Be vidonous, O Heri, Loid of the Univerfe 1” 

These ten Avataras are by feme arranged according to the thoufands of 
divine years in each of the four ages, or in an aritlimctical proportion from 
four to one; and, if fuch an arrangement wcie iinivcrfajl}^ received, we 
(hould be able to afeertain a very material point in the IJinJu Ciironology : 
I mean the birth of Buddha, concerning which the diflerenr Tt/W//jwhom 
1 have confulted, and the fame Faudits at clifl’crcnt times, have expicfled a 
(Irange diverfity of opinion. They all agree that Calcx is yet to come, 
and that Buddha was the laft confidcnablc incarnation of the Deity; but 
the aftronomers at Varunes place him in the third age; and Ra'pha'ca'n r 
infills that he appeared after the thoufandth year of \\icf 0 u 7 th. The learned 
and accurate audior of the Dahiftarty whofc information concerning the }] ni- 
dus is wonderfully corred, mentions an opinion of the Pandits with wlioin 
he had converfed, that Buddha began his career ten years before the cJoie 
of the third age; and Go'verdhana of Cajhfdry who bad once infoimcd 

voL. n. 
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Lie that Crishna dcfcendcd centuries before Bhddha, aflured me 
i*iiciy that the CaJItmir'iam admitted an interval of twenty-four years (others 
allow only twelve') between thofe two divine perfons. The beft authorit)', 
after all, is the Bhugawat itfelf, in the firll chapter of which it is exprefsly 
declared that “ Buddha, the ion of Jin \y W'ould appear at Cicata^ for the 
purpofe of confounding the demons, at the hegirming of the Cahyug'* 
I have long been convinced that, on thefe fubjedts, we can only reafon 
fatlsfadlorily from written evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
invariably applied, to take the declarations of the Brahmans mojl Jlrongly 
againjl themfelvesy that is, againft their pretenjions to antiquity ; fo that, 
on the whole, we may fafely place Buddha juft at the heginning of the 
freftnt age. But what is the beginning of it ? When this quePtion was 
propofed to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he anfwcrcd, of a period comprifing 
more than four hundred thoufand years, the firft two or three thoufand 
** may reafonably be called the heginning y On my demanding written 
evidence, he produced a book of fome authority, compofed by a learned 
G^htni^ and entitled Bhagawatamritay or the NeStar of the Bhagawaty 
on which it is a metrical comment and the couplet which he read from it 
deferves to be cited. After the juft mentioned account of Buddha in the 
text, the commentator fays, 

Afau vya6lah caUrahdafahafradwitaye gat^y 

Murtih pat alaverna Jya dwibhuja chicurojfhitdm 

< He hecame vifible, the-thoufandth-and-fecond-year-of-the-Cali-zi^^ being 

* paft j his body of-a-colour- between- whitc-and-ruddy, with- two- arms, 

• without- hair on his head,' 


Cicatdy 
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Cicat'Cy named in the text as the birth-place of Buddha, the G/fivami 
fuppofes to have been Dhenruiranyay a wood near Gqyay where a colofl'al 
image of that ancient deity ftill remains. It fcemed to me of black ft one ; 
but, as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its colour, which 
may, indeed, have been changed by time. 

The Bt\{hmans univerfally fpcak of the Uauddhas with all the malig- 
nity of an intolerant fpirit ; yet the moft: orthodox among them confidcr 
Buddha hinifelf as an incarnation of Vishnu. This is a contradidion 
hard to be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot, inftead of untying it, by 
fuppofing with Giorgi, that there were izvo Buddhas, the younger of 
whom eftabliftied the new religion, which gave lb great offence in hnha^ 
and was introduced into China in the fiift century of our era. The 
Cajhmirian before mentioned alTertcd this fad, without being led to it 
by any queflion that implied it ; and we mviy iiave reafon to ftippofe 
that Buddha is in truth only a general w'ord for a P/nhd'.'iyhtr. The author 
of a celebrated Sanfi'n/ Didionary, entiil».d from his name ^'taurac.'/ha^ 
who was himfclf a Bauddhiiy and floiiriiTied In the ftift: century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine words that fignify hcavni^ 
and proceed'^ to thofe which mean a deity tu after which come 

different chijes of God^, Dciiiigodsy and IX'Ujus, all by frnieni names; 
and they arc followed by two very remarkable heads; fuil (not the 
grneial nanirs of Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha-iugeneral^ of 
which he gives ns eighteen, fuch as Mitmndra^ flndwicci^ 

Samaiitahhadra, DJinmardui, Sugata^ and the like; moft of them fig- 
nificative of exerUnm^ ‘ivijdvm^ virluc^ and fan^hty \ ftcondly, the nao.ics 
of articular- Buddha - ilZ//?//- who -defeended - in - the - family - of- Sa'i y a 
( ihofe arc the very w'ords of the original) and his titles are, luw/.///, 

Qj^ ^ leva/iuluu 
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f^dcyafiiiha^ Set^vdrfhafiJJhuj Saudhbdaniy Gautama, Arcahandhu, or Kinf- 
man of I he Sun, and Mey IdMfuta, or Child of Ma'ya: — thence the au- 
thor pafl'es to the dificrent epithets of panicular Hindu deities. Whea 
I pointed out this curious paflage to Radha'cant, he contended, that 
the firfl eighteen names were general epithets, and the following feven< 
f roper 7iamLi>, or fatronymlch, of one and the fame perlbn ; but Ra'ma- 
Lo'cHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a Brdhman, is an excel- 
lent fcholar, and a very fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me that 
llnddha was a ge^ierlc word, like Devai and that the learned author, 
having exhibited the names of a Divatd in general, proceeded to thofe of 
a Buddha in general, before he came to particulars : he added, that 
Buddha might mean a Sage, or a Bhllofophcr, though Budha was the 
word commonly ufed for a mere u'lfe man without fupernatural powers. 
It feems highly probable, on the whole, that the Bunn ha whom 
Jayadiv'va celebrates in his Hymn, was tl^c Sdcyafmha, or Lion of 
Sa'cya, who, though he forbade the facrifices of cattle, which the VLLn 
enjoin, was believed to be Vishnu himfelf in a human form, and that 
another Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a latter age, affuming his 
name and charadler, attempted to overfet the whole fyftem of the 
vuim, and was the caufe of that perfecution from which the Bauddhas 
arc known to have fled into very diftant regions. May we not reconcile 
the fingiilar diflcrence of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Bcudua's appearance, by fuppofing that they have confounded the 
Buddhas, the firll of whom w'as born a few years before the clofe of 
the lad age, and the fecond, when above a thoufand yeais of the prefent 
age had elapfed ? Wc know, from better authorities, and with as much 
certainty as can judly be expeded on fo doubtful a fubjed, the real 
lime, compared with our o'An era, when the ancient Buddha began to 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh himfelf; and it Is for this reafon principally that 1 have 
dwelt with minute anxiety on the fubjeft of the IsSk. Aviftar. 

The llrdlimans who nfiiftcd Aeu’lfazi in has curious, but fuper- 
ficuil account of his mafltr’s empire, informed him, if the figures in 
the Ay! til A dun: be corrciily written, that a period of 2962 years had 
cla^;led from the birth of Buddha to the 40th year of Acuak’s leign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 1366111 year before that of 
our SaMOur; but, when the Chhiefe government admitted a nev/ religion 
from Imliu in the firfl century of our cjra, they made particular enquiries 
concerning the age of the old Indian Buddha, whofe birth, according 
toCouPLi-.r, they place in the 41(1 year of their aSlh cycle, or 1036 
years before Christ, and they call him, fays he, For. the fon of Move, or 
Ma'ya'; but M. Dk Guignes, on the authority of four Chnefe hit* 
toiians, aflerts, that Fo w'as born about the }car before Christ 1027, 
in the kingdom of Giorgi, or rather Cassianc, from whofe 

papers his work v/as compiled, afTures us, that by the calculation of 
the Thibehans he appeared only 959 years before the Chriftui'i epoch ; and 
M. Bailly, with fome hefitation, places him 1031 years before it, but 
inclines to think him far more ancient j confounding him, as I have done 
in a former t raft, with the jirji Bud ha, or ?flKucuRY, whom the Go/Zy 
called Woden, and of whom I fhall prefcntly take particular notice. 
ISlovv, whether we affume the medium of the four lafl-n.entioned dates, 
or implicitly rdy on the authorities quoted by De Guignls, we may 
conclude that Buddha was fiiih diilinguiflied in this country a 

//i6/rfW years before the beginning of our era ; and whoever, in fo early 
an age, expefts a certain epoch, unqualified with about or luady^ will Le 
greatly difappointed. Hcncc it is clear, that, whether the fourth age 

cf 
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of the HmJiis began about one thoufand years before Christ, according 
to Govlrdiian’s account of Buddha’s birth, or tioo thoufand according 
to that of Ra'dha'ca'n I , the common opinion, that 4888 years* of it are 
now elapfed, is erroneous; and here for the prefent we leave Buddha, with 
an intention of returning to him in due time; obferving only, that if the 
learned Imiians differ fo widely in their accounts of the age when their ninth 
Avatiir appeared in their country, we may be affured that they have no 
certain chronology before him, and may fufpedb the certainty of all the 
relations concerning even his appearance. 

The received chronology of the Hindus begins with an abfurdiry fo 
monftrous, as to overthrow the whole fyflem ; for, having eflabliflied 
their period of feventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menuy yet 
thinking it incongruous to place a holy perfonage in times of inipiitityy 
rhey infill that the Mimt reigns only in every golden age, and dilappears 
in the three human ages that follow it; continuing to dive and emerge 
like a water-fowl rill the ciofe of his Mumvantaia, The learned author 
Cl the Puri\ idtfhap'acafay which I will now follow Hep by flep, men- 
tioned this ridiculous opinion with a ferious face; but as he has not 
iiifcned it in his work, we may take his account of the feventh Mctm 
according to its obvious and rational meaning, and fuppofc that Vaivas- 
WATA, the fon of Su'rya, the fon of C as yap a, or Uranus y the fon 
of M \Ri'ciii, or Light y the fon of Brahma', which is clearly an allego- 
rical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, according to the Hindus y 
three million eight hundred and ninefy-two thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But thc’y contend, that he adually reigned on 
earth one milliuu /even humh ed and twenty -eight thoufand ytzxii oi mortals, 
or four thonfund eight hindjed years of rhe Gods; and this opinion is 

another 
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another monftcr fo repugnant to the courfe of nature and to human reafun, 
that it mull be rejefted as wholly fabulous, and taken as a proof that the 
Indians kfiow nothing of their Sun-horn Menu but liis name and the 
principal event of his life ; I mean the univerfal deluge^ of which the three 
firll Avatars are merely allegorical reprefentations, with a mixture, cfpccially 
in the fccuidy of aflronomical mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to hare dcfccndcd ; 
for the feven who were preferved v\ith him in the ark> arc not men- 

tioned as fathers of human families; but fince his daughter I la' was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the firft Budha, or Mercury y the Ton of 
Chan PR A, or the Moon^ a male deity, whofe father was Atri, fon of 
Brahma' (where again we meet with an allegoiy purely aftronomical or 
poetical) his poflerity arc divided into two great branches, called the Chld^ 
ten of the Siuiy from his own fuppofed father ; and the Children of the M cn, 
from the parent of his daughter’s hufband. The lineal male defeendants in 
both thefe families arc fuppofed to have reigned in the cities of Ay^dhyt\ oi 
Audhy and Frati/htdidna, or T'lloray refpcdivcl) , till the thoufandlh yeut of 
the ynufent age ; and the names of all the princes in both lines having been 
diligently collefled by Ra'piia'ca'nt from feveral Puranasy 1 exhibit them, 
in two columns, arranged by royfelf with great attention. 


SECOND 
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SECOND AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 

IcSHWA'ctr, 

Bitdha, 

Vicucjhiy 

Pururavas^ 

Cucutft’ha^ 

Ayulh, 

Anenas, 

Nahufha, 

5. Prh^hu^ 

Yayati^ 

Viswagandhi, 

Purut 

Chandra, 

Janamejayaj 

Yuvanas'wa, 

Prachinwat, 

Srava, 

Pravira, 

10. VrihddasW, 

Menafyu, 

. Dhundhumara, 

Charupada, 

Drid’haswa^ 

Sudyu, 

Hcryas'wa, 

Bahugava, 

Nicumbha, 

Sanyati, 

ij. Crisas'wa, 

Ahanyati, 

Senajit, 

Raudrdswa, 

Yuvanas'wa, 

Riteyufli, 

Mandhatri, 

Rantinava, 

Purucutla, 

Sumatl^ 

10, Trafadafyu, 

Aiti, 

Anaranya, 

Dujhmantay 

Heryaswa, 

Bharaliiy * 

Praruna; 

(Vitat’ha, 


CR1JLDR7 





30 - 


35 - 


40 . 


45 - 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 


Trivindhana, 

Manyu, 


Satyavrata, 

Vrihatcfhetra, 

25. 

Trisancu, 

Haftin, 


Haris'cliandra, 

Ajamid*ha, 


Rohita^ 

Ric(ha> 


Harita, 

Samwarana, 


Champa^ 

CurUf 

30. 

Sudeva, 

Jahnvy 


Vijaya, 

Surat*ha, 


Bharuca^ 

Vidurat’ha, 


Vrica, 

Sarvabhauma^ 


Bahuca, 

Jayatfena, 

35 

Sagara^ 

Radliica, 


Afamanjas, 

Ayjt'iyufh, 


Ans'umat, 

Acr6dhana, 


Bhagtrafhat 

Divatit'hi, 


Sruta, 

Ricflia, 

40, 

Nabba, 

Diltpay 


Smdhudwipa, 

Pratipa, 


Ayuta}'ii(h, 

Santanu, 


Ritaperna, 

Vichiiraviryay 


Saudafa, 

Pandu, 

4 ^ 

As'maca, 

YudhJhChir'), 


Mulaca, 

Das'arai’ha, 

** 

R 

CHILD. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN MOON, 

Aiclabidi, 

50. Vis'wafaha^ 

C’hatwanga, 

Dirghabahu, 

Raghuy 

Aja, 

55. Dus' araf hay 

A M A* 

It is agreed among all the PandUsy that Ra'ma, their feventh incar- 
nate divinity, appeared as King of Aybdhya in the interval between the 
fiher and the brazen ages ; and, if we fuppofe him to have begun his 
reign at the very beginning of that interval, ftill three ihoufand three 
hundred years of the Gods, or a million one hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
/and lunar years of mortals, will remain in the Jilver age, during which 
the fifty-five princes between Vaivaswata and Ra'ma mull have 
governed the world 5 but, reckoning thirty for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long fucceflion of eldeji Ions, as they are laid to 
have been, we cannot, by the courfe of nature, extend the fieconJ age 
of the Hindus beyond fiixteen hundred and fifty folar years. If we fuppofe 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern pnnccs in a diflblute age, we (hall find only a period of two thote- 
jund years \ and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft 
ceafe to reafon, and may as well believe at once whatever die Brahmans chufe 
CO tell us. 
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In the Lunar pedigree wc meot with another al^lurdity equally fan" 
to the credit of the Himlu fyftcm. As far as the twenty- fecond device 
of defeent from Vaivaswaia, the fynchronilm of the tvvo fam lics 
appears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were 
not all f/r/^ fonr. ; forking Ya^a'ii appointed the youngeft of his five 
fons to fuccced him in Itidia^ and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four who had offended him ; part of the Dr i Jinn ^ or the S,mth^ to 
Yadu, the anceflor of Crishna; the north to Anu ; tlie eafl to 
Druhya,* and the wefl to Turvasu ; from whom the Pan Jit ^ believe, 
or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, that w'e arc dcfcen led. 
But of the fubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, 
that, unable to fupply a confiderablc interval between Bharat anvl Vi- 
TAT’HA,wbom they call his fon and fuccelfor, they arc under a neccffity 
of afferting, that the great anceftor of Yi DH:5in'*:TiR aftually reigned 
fcvni-anJ-tvi'cnlx thoufand years ; a fable of the fame clafs with that of 

his wondeKul birth, which is the fubjecl t^f a beautiful Jndhw drama. 

Now, if we fuppofc his life to have lulled no longer than that of oiher 
mortals, and admit Vitat’ha and the red to n/wc been Iiis regular fuc- 
cefTors, wc fliall fall into another ablurdity; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they w^oukl naturally have been, we 
fliall find Y u nHism ’iiiR, who reigned confelfedly at the clofc of 
the brazen age, nine generations older than Rama, bcfoic v\hofe 

birth the fihcr age is allowed to have ended. After the name of 

Bharat, therefore, 1 have fet an aflcrlflt, to denote a confidciablc 
chafm in the hulum Hifiory, and have inferred between brickets 
as out of their places, his tzveniy-four fuccclfors, who reigned, if at all, 
in the following age immediately before the w^ar of the Mahubharut. I'ln* 
fourth Avatar^ which is placed in the interval between the fnjt and 

R 2 
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Jtcoml ages, and the fifths which foon followed it, appear to be morat 
fables grounded on hiftorical fadts: the fourth was the punifliment 
of an impious monarch, by the Deity himfclf hurjting from a marUe 
column, in the fliapc of a lioni and the ffth was the humiliation 
of an arrogant prince by fo contemptible an agent as a mendicant 
dwarf. After thefe, and immediately before Buddha, come three 
gieat warriors, all named Ra'ma j but it may juftly be made a queftion, 
whether they are not three reprefentations of one perfon, or tluee different 
ways of relating the fame hiftory* The firft and fecond Ra'mas are faid 
10 have been contemporary ; but whether all or any of them mean Rama* 
the fon of Cu sh, 1 leave others to determine. The mother of the fecond 
Rama was named Cau'sualya, which is a derivative of Cushala; 
and, though his father be diftinguiQied by the title or epithet of 
Da'sarat’ha, fignifying that h/s war-char/ot bore hm to all quarters of 
the world, yet the name ot Cush, as the Cajhmtriaus pronounce it, is pre- 
ferved entire in that of his fon and fucceffor, and Ihadowed in that of his 
anceftor Vicucsui ; nor can a juft objedion be made to this opinion from 
the nafal j^raldun vowel in the word Rdmali mentioned by Moses, fince 
the very word Arab begins with the fame letter, which the Gi'cvks and 
Indiam could not pronounce j and iliey were obliged, therefore, to exprefs 
it by the vowel which moft refemblcd it. On this queftion, however, I 
affert nothing ; nor on another, which might be propofed, ‘‘ whether the 
“ fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegorical ftories of the two pre- 
“ fumpiuous monarchs, Nimkod andBi i.us?” The hypothefis, that 
governnunt was firft eftabliflicd, laws enaded, and agriiultnre encouraged 
in India by Rama about three thonjand eight hundred years ago, agrees with 
the received account of Noah’s death, and the previous fcttlement of his 
immediate defccndunis. 


third 
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THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 


Cusha^ 


Aiifhi, 


Nijhadha^ 


Nabhas, 


Pundarica 


CQiemadhanwas, 

Vitat’ha, 

Dcvan'ica, 

Manyu, 

Ahinagu, 

Vrihatcflietra, 

Paripatra, 

Haftin, 

Ranach’hala^ 

Ajamid^ha, 

VajranabUa, 

Ricfha, 

Area, 

Samwarana, 

Sugana, 

Curu^ 

Vklhriti, 

JtlhuN, 

Hirari} an.H^ha, 

Siirai’lia, 

PuQiya, 

Vidiirat’ha, 

Dhiuvalaiidhi, 

Sarvabhauina, 

Sliders ana. 

Jayatfena, 

Agniverna, 

R:idhica, 

S.ghra, 

Ayutayiifli, 

Matin, fuppolcd to be (till alive. 

Acrodhana, 

Prafus'ruta, 

DfvatiPhi, 

Sandlii, 

Ricflba, 


*33 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Amers'ana, 

25. Maliafvvat, 
Vis\vabhahu, 
Praf^najit, 

Tacfhaca, 

yrihadhaldy 

30. Vrihadrana, Y. B, C. 


MOON. 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 
Santanu^ 
Vichitravirya, 
Pandu, 
Yudhjhi'hira^ 
1300. Par'icjhit^ 


20. 


Here we have orily mne-:iTidL~twcnty princes of the folar line between 
Ra'ma and Vrihafrana exclufively; and their reigns, during the 
whole brazen age, are fuppoled to have lafted near eighi hundred and 
Jixty-faur ihoufand years, a fuppofition evidently againft nature ; the uni- 
tbrm courfe of which allows only a period of eight hundred and feventy 
(or, at the very iitmoll, of a thoufutuf) years for tweniy-mne generations. 
PARi'csiirT, the great nephew and fucceffor of Yudiiisht^hir, who 
had recovered the throne fjoni Dcryo'hhan, is allowed without con- 
irovcrfy to have reigned in the interval between the brazen and earthen 
ages, and to have died at the fetting-in of the CaViyug ; fo that, if the 
Pandits of Ci^w/rand Vardnes have made a right calculation of Buddha’s 
appearance, the prefent, ox fourth ^ age muft have begun about a ihoufand 
years before the birth of Christ ; and confequently the reign of Icsiiw a"cu 
could not have been earlier than four ihoufand years before that great 
cpo( h ; and even that date will perhaps appear, when it (hall be ftriclly 
examined, to be near two thoufdnd years earlier than the truth. I 
cannot leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues and vices of 
mankind are faid to have been equal, without obferving, that even the 

CaO/c 
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clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous and poetical, with hardly more appearance 
of hiftorical truth than the tale Troy ot of the Argonauts \ forYun- 
hisht’hir, it feenis, was the fon of Dhlrma, the Genius of Juftice\ Bhi'- 
MA ofPAVAN,or the God of IVind ; ARjUNofiNDRA, or the Firmament ; 
Nacul and Saiiade'va, of the two Cuma'rs, the Castor and Pollux 
of India ; and IIhi'shm a, their reputed great uncle, was the child of Gang a', 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe brother De'va'pi is fuppofed to be 
flill alive in ihe city of Culapa ; all which fidions may be charming embel- 
liflimems of an heroic poem, but are juft as abfiird in civil hiftor)^ as the 
(Icfccnt of two royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 


FOURTH AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 


Urucriva, 

Janamfaya^ 


\\itravriddha, 

Sutann a. 


Prativyoma, 

Sahafr.'n'ca, 


Bhanu, 

Aswamedhaja, 


Dt’Vaca, 

Asimacriflina, 

5 - 

SaludCva, 

Ncmichacra, 


Vira, 

Upta, 


Vrihadas'wa, 

Chitrarat’ha, 


Bh.inumat, 

SuchiraUha, 


Pratidiswa, 

Dhritimat, 

10. 

SupraLca, 

Sulhena, 



CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
SUN. MOON. 


Marudeva, 

Sunacihatra, 

Pufhcara, 

15. Antaricflia, 

Sutapas^ 

Amitrajit, 

Vrihadraja> 

Barhi, 

20. Critanjaya, 

Rananjaya, 

Sanjaya, 

Slocya, 

Suddhoda, 

25, Langalada, 

Prafcnajit, 

Cfliudraca, 

Sumitra, Y.B.C.zioo 


Sunit’ha, 

Nrichacihuhj 

Suc’hinala, 

Pariplava, 15* 

Sunaya* 

Mcdhavin> 

Nripanjaya, 

Derva, 

Timi 20. 

Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sudafa, 

Satanica» 

Durmadana, 

Rahinara, ^5. 

Dand'apani, 

Nimi, 

Cfhcmaca, 


In both families we fee thirty generations are reckoned from Yun- 
iiisin’HiR and from Vrihahbala his contemporary (who was killed 
in ilic war of Bhdrat^ by Abhimanyt, fon of Arjun, and father of 
Pari'cshit) to the time when the Solar and Ltmar dynafties are 
believed to have become cxtindl in the prefent divine age; and for thefc 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years onl) ot 
ii hundred years for three generations; which calculation, though proba* 

b!y 
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bly too large, is yet moderate enough, compared with their abfiird accounts 
of the preceding ag^s ; but they reckon cxatffly the fame number of years 
for ivceuly generations only in the family of Jara'sandiia, whofe fon was 
contemporary with Y rnnisHT'HiR, and founded a new dynafty of princes 
jn Magadha^ or Buhar 5 and this exad: coincidence of the time in which the 
three races are fuppofed to have been extindl, has the appearance of an 
artificial clironology, formed rather from imagination than from hiflorical 
evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, in an age comparatively modern, could 
not have reigned a thoufand years. I, neverihclefs, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity ; but amfarfiom being convinced that all of them ever ex- 
ifted : that, if they did exift, they could not have reigned more than feveu 
} cars, 1 am fully perfuaded by the courfc of nature and the con- 
current opinion of mankind. 

RINGS OF MAGADHA, 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marj'iri, 

Cfh‘*ni3, 

Srutafiavas, 

Suvraia, 

Ayutayufli, 

Dhermafutra, 

Niramitra, 

Srama, 

Sunacdiatra, 

Dri'd’hafena, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumaii, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

Vipra, 

Satyajit. 


PuRANjAYA, fon of the twentieth king, was put to death by bis 
miniftcr Sunaca, who placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 
VoL. II. S of 
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of his mafter; and this revolution conftitutcs an epoch of the higheft 
importance in our prcfcnt inquir)''; firft, becaufe it happened, according 
to the Bhdgawaidw)ii(U two years exadly before Buddha’s appearance in 
the fame kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the Hindus to have taken 
place three thmijand eight hundred and eighty^eight years ago, or two ihoufand 
one hundred years before Christ; and laftly, becaufe a regular chrono- 
according to the number of years in each dynafly, has been efta- 
blifhed from the acceffion of Pradyo'ta to the fubverfion of the genuine 
Hindu government ^ and that chronology I will now lay before you, 
after obferving only that Ra'dha'ca'nt himfelf fays nothing of Buddha 
in this part of his work, though he particularly mentions the two preceding 
Avataias in their proper places. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

y. B. c. 

Pradyota zioo 

Palaca, 

Vifac’liayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns =138 years. 

Sis'un 4 ga> 1962. 

Cacavema, 

Cihemadherman, 

Clhctrajnya, 

Vidhifara, 5. 

Ajatafatrn, 

Darbhaca, 


KINGS 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

Y,B.C. 

Ajaya 

Nandi verdhana, 

Mahinandi, lo =3 bo i . 


Nanda, 


1602 


1 ' H I s prince, of whom frequent mention is made m the Satiferit books, 
is faid to liave been murdered, after a reign of a hundred yearsy by a 
very learned and ingenious, but paflionatc and vindidive. Brahman, whofe 
name was Chan acy a, and who raifed to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named Chandr agupta. By the death of Nan da and his fons 
the CJhatnya family of Pradyo'ta became extind. 


MAURYA KINGS. 

y. B. c. 

Chandragupia, 1302 

Varifara, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Des'arat’ha 5^ 

Sangata, 

Salis'uca, 

Somas'arman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vriliadrat’ha, 10 137^ 

S 2 On 
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On the death of the tentli Maurya king, his place was aflumcd by his 
Commander in Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Sunga nation or family. 

SDNGA KINGS. 

Puflipamitra, 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyeftit’ha, 

Vafumitm, 

Abhadraca, 5 . 

Pulinda, 

Gholha, 

Vajramitnt, 

Bhagavata, 

Dcvabhuti, 10 r = i iiy. 

The laft prince was killed by his minifter VasupeVa, of the Ctvma 
race, who ufurped the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

Y. B. C. 

Valiideva, 1253 

Bhumitra, 

Narayaiia, 

Sufarman, 4r = 345J'* 


Y. B. C. 

1365 


A Sidra 
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A Sttdray of the Andhra family, having murdered his mafter Susar- 
MAN, and fcized the government, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 


y.B.c. 

Balin, 908 

Crilfina, 

Srisantacarna, 

Paurnamafa, 

Lambodara, 5, 

Vivilaca 

Meghafwata, 

Vatamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivafvvati, 10. 

Purlfhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Cliacoraca, 

Ba'taca, 

Gomatin, 15* 

Purimat, 

Medas'iras, 

Sirafeand’ha, 

Yajnyasri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Cliandrab’ja, 21 r = 456 jr. 


After 
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Ai'ii.R ilie tle.uli of Ci. xNPnAm'jA, which happened, aro^idin^ ij 
i\c I!/// J/ii, 396 ycais hclorc VicnAMAnn y a, or 432 B. C. we hcai 
no more of as an iiidcpcnLlcnt kingdom; but Ra'dii a'c a'n i has 

exhibited the names of /V^v// dynaflies, in wliich frventy-Jix pnnees are 
fiid to have r J ////vr’ humlrcJ and nuiety-nhu- years in 

u'lvahhntiy a toan of the Dat flinty or Honth^ which wc commonly call 
Drran, The naincs of die feven dynaflies, or of the families wdio efta- 
blifhcd them, aie ylhhUa^ Gardabhki, Cancciy Yuvandy Tnrujftcaray Bha-^ 
uindiiy Miinld of wliich the Yavanas arc by fomc, not generally, fuppof- 
cd to have been Jonuins'y or Cnccks ; but the 1\irujhcaras and Manias arc 
iinivcrfilly believed to have been 7 //m and Moguls y yet Ra'diia cant 
adds, “ When ilic Munhi race w^as extiiid, five princes, named Blntnanday 
“ Hiingiidy SiuauimJiy )idsdnandiy and Pravifacdy reigned an hand red 
and fix years (or till the year 1053) Cilacilaf which/ 

he t 11s me, he iindcrflancls to be in the country of the Mahdfdjhtrai, or 
Miiln.ta^'y and here ends his Indian Chronology; for “ after Pray 1 k a- 
‘‘ c A,” fays he, “ this empire was divided among MlecJihasy or Infidels.’* 
Tills account of the /even viodeui dynaflies appears very doubtful in itfelf, 
and has no relation to our prefent enquiry; for their dominion Teems 
confined tt* the Decaiiy without extending to Magadluiy nor liave we 
any rcafon to believe that a race of Grecian princes ever eflabliQied a 
kingdom in cither of thofe countries. As to the Mogidsy their dynafly 
Rill fubfiRs, at lead nominally, unlcfs that of Chengiz be meant, and 
bis fuc cefTors could not have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of ihic hundred years, which is affigned to the Manias; nor is it proba- 
ble that the word Turc, which an hidian could have eafily pronounced 
and clearly exprefled in the Ndgari letters, fliould have been corrupted 
into Turnjhcara. On the whole, we may fafely clofe the mod authentic 

fydem 
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fydcin of Hindu Chronok^^y that I have yet been able to procure, with 
tlie dcith ol C-]AM)p \hi'jA Should any farther information be attain- 
able, we fliall, perhaps, in due rime, attain it cither from books or infcrip- 
tions in the Sanj'crit jangn '.ge ; but, fiom the materials with which wc 
are at prehnt ftij^plied, we may cflablifli as indubitable the two following 
proportions ; that the three iiijl ages of the Hindus are chicu) inyih'Aj’ 
gualj whether their myfliology was founded on the dark enigmas of 
their aflronomcrs, or on the heroic fidlions of their poets j and tliat the 
fourth ^ or Injioriral, age cannot be carried faitlier back than about two 
ilioufand years before C hr 1st. Even in the hiflory of the prefent age, 
the generations of men and the reigns of kings are extended beyond the 
courfe. of nature, and beyond the average refulting from the accounts of 
the Buihmam ihemfelvcs; for they aflign to an hvmdicd and forty 
modern reigns a period of three thoufiud one hundred and fifty - three 
years, or about liviiily-Kio years to a reign one vriih another; yet they 
reprefent only four Cunnu princes on the throne of Mugadlui for a period 
of thee huHiiied and forty five years; nowjt is even more improbable 
that four I'ueeefljvc kings fliould have reigned eighty fix years and three 
months each, than that Nan da fhould have been king a hundred years, 
and murdered at laft* Neither account can be credited ; but that we 
may allow the highcfl probable antiquity to the Hindu government, let 
us grant, that three generations of men weie equal on an average to an 
hundred years, and that Indian princes have reigned, one with another, 
Hvo^amhUvuity : then reckoning thirty generations from Arjun, the 
brother of Y udhisii I'n iR a, to the cxilnClion of his race, and taking 
the Chinrfe account of Bt ddha’s birth from M. De Guignes, as the 
moft authentic medium between Am ’i faze and the Thihetians, wc may 
arrange the correelcd Ilhidu Chronolog)^, according to the following: 

fupplying 
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fupplying the word aloul or nvarh (fincc perfect accuracy cannot be attained 
and ought not to be requhed) before every date. 


Abhimanyii.yow of Arjun, 

Y.B.C. 

2029 

Pradyota, 

1029 

Buddha, 

• 1027 

Nan da. 

699 

Balin, 

*49 

Vicrama'ditya, 

56 

Dl'v a V a'l a, king of Gaur, 

23 


li' 'we take the date of Budhiia’s appearance from Abu’lfazl, we mull 
place ArjiiM AN Y u 2368 years before Chris r, unlefs we calculate from 
the twenty kings of Magadha^ and allow /even hundred years, inflead of a 
thoufinhiy between Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will bring us again vciy 
nearly to the dare exhibited in the table ; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap^ 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Ruju Nanda, ifhe really fat on the 
throne a whole century, we mull bring down the Andhra dynafty to the age 
of Vicrama'dity a, who with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much {Kjwer during the reign of ihofc princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal fovereignty, which ended with Chandrabi'ja in the 
third or fourth century of the Chriftian era ; having, no doubt, been 
long reduced to infignificance by the kings of Gaur^ defeended from Go - 
pa'l A. But, if the author of the Dahiftan be warranted in fixing the birth 
of Buddha ten years before the Callyug^ we muft thus corredt the Chrono- 
logical Table ; 
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Y. B. C\ 


Buddha, 

Paricfliit, 

Pradyota (reckoning 20 or 30 generations) 


1027 
loi 7 

317 or 17 


Nanda, 


Y. A. C. 

^3 or 3^3 


This corredion would oblige us to place Vice \ma'dit va before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the PuiuiUs agree, he^'as long pofterior; and, 
if this be an hiftorical fad, it Teems to confirm the Bhagawatdmriia^ which 
fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about a years before Buddha ; 

befides that Balin would then be brought down at leaft to the fixth, and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after Christ, without leaving room 
for the fubfequent dynafbies, if they reigned fiicccflively. 

Thus have we given a iketch of hiJiav hiflory through the longed 
period fairly aflignable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Imlun empire above three ihoufand eight hundred years from the prefent 
lime j but, on a fubjed in itfclf fo obfeure, and fo much clouded by tl)c 
fidions of the Brahmans j who, to aggrandize thcmfelves, have delignedly 
raifed their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be fatisfied with pro- 
bable cdhjeduie and juft reafoning from the beft attainable data ; nor 
can we hope for a fyfteni of Indian Chronology, to which no objedion 
can be made, unlefs the aftronomical books in Sanferit fhall clearly 
afeertain the places of the colures in fome precife years of the hiftorical 
age, not by loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by Chiron, 
VoL. II. T who 
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who poffibly never exifled (for “ he lived,” fays Newton, ** in the goti^en 
“ age,” which muft long have preceded the Argonautic expedition) but by 
fuch evidence as our own aflronomers and fcholars (hall allow to be unez* 
ceptionable. 


A rwpnNrn 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

ACCORDING TO ONE OF THE HYPOTHESES INTIMATED IN THE 
PRECEDING TRACT. 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

Years jrem 1781 

and MUSELMAN 


^ 0ur era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age I. 

5794 

Noah, 

Menu II, 

4737 

Deluge, 


4138 

Nimrod^ 

Ihranyacafipu^ Age 1), 

4006 

Beh 

Baliy 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama. Age III, 

3817 

Noah's death. 


3787 


Vradyotiiy 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV 

2815 


Namldf 

2487 


Balm, 

1937 


yiCTamaditya, 

1844 


D.'vapala, 

1811 

Christ, 


1787 


NardyanpaJa, 

I72X 


Sara, 

1709 

tfaM, 


X080 

Mahmlidf 


786 

Che7igl%^ 


548 

Taimufi 


391 

Babur ^ 


275 

NudtrJhahj 


4? 
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0'S THE Cl RE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 


BY AT’HAR ALI' KHAN OF DEHLI. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

A mong the afflidmg maladies, which pumfh the vices and try 
the virtues of mankind, there are few diforders, of which the 
confequciices are more dreadful, or the remedy in general more defperate, 
til an the judham of the Arabs ^ or khorah of tlie Indians, It is alfb called 
in Arabia daid'afad : a name correfponding with the Leontiafis of the 
Gft'cksy and hippoted to have been given in allufion to the grim, diftraded, 
and Iton^like countenances of the miferable perfons who are affeded 
with it. Tlic more common name of the diftemper is Elcphantiafis^ or, 
as Lucri-.tu’s cidls it, Elephas, becaufe it renders the ikin like that 
of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows i 
but this complaint muft not be confounded with the dduPfil, or /welled 
lejrs, deferibed by the Arabian phylicians, and very common in this 
country. It has no fixed name in Englijh^ though Hillary, in his 
(Jbjervations on the Difea/es of Barhadoes, calls it the hfrofy of the joints, 
becaufe it principally affeds the extremities 5 which in the laft ftage of 
the malady are diflorted, and at length drop off ; but, fince it is in truth 
a dillemper coirupting the whole mafs of blood, and therefore confidercd 
by Paul of ALgma as an vniverfal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Lepro/y ; which term 
is in fad adopted by M. Boissieu dc Salvages and Gorrceus, in 


\ 


contra^ 
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contradiftinftion to the IVh'ite Leprofy, or the Beres of the Arabs , and 
Leuce of the Greeks. 

This difeafe, by whatever^ name we diftinguifli it, is peculiar to hot 
climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe. The philofophical poet of 
Rome fuppofes it confined to ihe Batiks of the Nile ? and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the Neft /^z^w-Iflands by the black flaves, 
who carried with them their refentment and their revenge ; but it has 
been long known in Hinduftan : and the writer of the following Diflerta- 
tion, whole father was phyfician to Na'dirshah, and accompanied him 
from Perfia to Dehliy afllires me that it rages with virulence among the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta. His obfervation, that it is frequently a 
confequence of the venereal wfcNtotiy would lead us to believe that 
it might be radically cured by Mercury ; which has, neverthclefs, been 
found , ineffedual, and even hurtful, as Hillary reports, in the 
JVefl Judies. The juice oihcnihcky fuggefted by the learned Miciialms, 
and- approved by his medical friend Roederer, might be very efficacious 
at the beginning of the diforder, or in the milder forts of it j but, in 
the cafe pf a malignant and inveterate judhdm, we mufl eitlier adminiller 
a remedy of the highcft power, or, agreeably to the defponding opinion 
of Ci'Lsus, leave the patient to his fate^ iujlead of tenfug him with 
f/uitlcfs mediemesy and fuffer him, in the forcible words of ARETyT.L*s, 
i'i fnk from inextricable Jlimher into death. The life of a man is, 
however, fo dear to him by nature, and in general lo valuable to fociety, 
that we fhould never defpond while a fpark of it remains ; and, 
whatever appiehc-nfions may be formed of future danger from the 
diftant cffedls of arfenicy even though it fliould „^radicate a prefent 
malady, yet, as no fuch inconvenience has arifen from the ufe of it 
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in ludia^ and, as Experience mnft ever prevail over Theory, 1 cannot help 
wifliing that this ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried under the 
infpedtion of our European Surgeons, whofe minute accuracy and fteady 
attention mult always give them a claim to fuperiority over the moft learned 
natives ; but many of our countrymen have aflured me, that they by no 
means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, efpecially 
in difeafes of the fkin. Should it be thought that the mixturef of fulphur 
mud render the poifon lefs adive, it may be advifable at firft to adminider* 
orpiment, indead of the crjfialline arfenic* 


ON 




ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS AND OTHER 
DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 


GOD IS THE JLHPOJVERFUL HEALER. 


jN the year of the Messiah 178^, when the worthy and refpedaWc 
Mi'r Muhammed Husai'n, who excels in every branch of 
ufeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Richard Johnson from Lac'hnau 
to Calcutta, he vifited the humble writer of this trad, who had long 
been attached to him with fincere affedion j and, in the courle of their 
convcrlation, < One of the fruits of my late excurfion,’ faid he, ‘ is apre* 
‘ fent for you, which fuits your profeflion, and w'ill be generally ufeful 
‘ to our fpccies. Conceiving you to be worthy of it by rcafon of your 
‘ affiduity in medical enquiries, I have brought you a prefcriptiori, the 

* ingredients of which are eafily found, but not eafily equalled as a pov\cr- 

* ful remedy againft all corruptions or the blood, the juJhwi, and the 

* Perjian fire, the remains of which arc a fource of infinite maladies. It 
‘ ib an old fecret of the Hmclu phyficians j who applied it alfo to the 
‘ cure of cold and moift diftempers ; as the palfy, diftortions of the 

* face, relaxation of the nerves, and fimilar difeafes ; its efficacy too has 

* been proved by long experience; and this is the method of prepar- 

* ing it. 

• Tak E of w'hitc arfenic, fine and frefh, one tula; of picked black pepper 
^ fix times as much ; let both be well beaten at intervals, for four days fuc^ 
‘ ceffively, in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
Vol.il U * one 
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‘ one of ftonc with a ftone-pcRIe, and thus completely levigated, a little 
• water being mixed with them. Make pills of them as large as tares or 
‘ fmall pulfe, and keep them dry in a fhady place 

‘ One of thofc pills muft be fwallowed^ morning and evening with 
‘ fome ^^/t7-lcaf, or, in countries where letel is not at hand, with cold 
‘ water. If the body be cleanfed from foulnefs and obftruftions by gentle 
‘ cathartics and bleeding, before the^umedicine is adminiftered, the remedy 
‘ will be Ipcedicr.* 

Tiik principal ingredient of this medicine is the arfentCy which the 
call Jhiici^ the Perfuim jnergi niujliy or moufeA^ane^ and the Indi^ 
aus fanchyu'y a mineral fubftance, ponderous and nyflaUhie : orpiment, 

or yellow arfenic, is the weaker fori. It is a deadly poifon, and fo 
fubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very fmell of the dead will 
deftroy the living of that fpecics. After it has been kept about feven 


* The Joweft weight in general ufe among the IJinJus is the lettj called in Sojifoit cither 
rettica or raflica, indicating rednrfs^ and ciijimala from cnjlmay Black. It is the yed and blaik feed 
of tlic gunJu-\ihjiij which is a creeper of the fame clafs and ordcT at leaft with the gly<yirhi%a; 
but I take this from report, having never examined its bloflbms. One rattita is faid to be of 
equal w'cight with three barley-corns, or four grains of rice in the hulk ; and eight rr/^-wcighls, 
ufed by jewellers, are equal to feven carats. I have weighed a number of the feeds in dia- 
nui”.(l-lcalcs, and find the average apolhecai v ’s weight of one feed to be a grain and five-Ji>.tecntlis. 

lu the Hindu medical books ten of tlie feeds are one vuiJLaia, and eight majhaca. 

make .i tolaca or tJa , but in the law- hooks of Bengal a majhaca roiififis ol Jixieui and 

a toaca of five m/.jJ us , and, accordi: g to ioinc authorities, fve ictb only go to one rnajlia^ fix- 
teen of which make a tUaca Wc m.iv chferve, that the filver ;f//-w'eights, ufed by the gold- 
fmiths at Banarci, arc tivice as heavy a^ the /rids ^ and thence it is llut eight ictis are com- 
monly faid to conftitutc one majhu^ that n, e.gh filver weights, or fixttei: feeds ; eighty of which 
ft I or 10^ 'mins, fonftitiite the oii.mtitv of arfenic in the Hindu nrefenntion. 
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years, it lofcs much of its force j its colour becomes turbid ; and its 
weight is diminiflied. This mineral is hot and dry in the fouith degree ; it 
canfes fuppuration, diffolves or unites, according to the quantity given ; 
and is very ufeful in doling the lips of wounds when the pain is too iiitenfe 
to be borne. An unguent made of it with oils of any fort, is an eniclual 
remedy for fome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed with rofe-water, it is 
g(jod for cold tumours, and for the dropfy ; but it niuft never be adminif- 
icred without the greateft caution ; for fiich is its power, that the fmalldl 
quantity of it in powder, drawn, like dlcohol^ between the eye-laflies, 
would in a Tingle day entirely corrode the coats and humours of the eye j 
and fourteen retis of it would in the fame time deflroy life. The bcfl anti- 
dote againft its effeds arc the ferapings of leather reduced to aQtes. If the 
quantity of arfcnic taken be accurately known, four limes as much of thofe 
allies, mixed with water, and drank by the patient, will Iheaih and cou li- 
teral the poifon. 

The writer, conformably to the dircc^.ions of Iiis learned friend, pre- 
pared the medicine; and, in the lame year, gave it to numbeis, who 
were reduced by the difeufes above mentioned to the point of death. 
God is his witnefs that they grew better fioiii day to day, were at lall 
completely cured, and arc now living (except one or two, who died of 
other diforders) to attell the truth of this allertion. One of his firll 
patients was a ruts), named Menu'ciieiir, who had come from Stout 
to this city, and had fixed his abode near the writer’s houfe. He was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here called ihc Pcrfiim Foe, that his 
liands and feet were entirely ulcerated, and almoll corroded, fo that he be- 
vamean objee^ of difgiiR and abliorrcncc. This man conkiltcd the wiit- 
cr on his calc, the Hate which he difelohd wiiliout rcieivc. Some 

U 2 blood 
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blood was taken from him on the fame day, and a cathartic adminiftered 
on the next. On the third day he began to take tiie arfeitic pills^ and, 
by the bleifing of God, the virulence of his diforder abated by degrees, 
until figns of returning health appeared : in a fortnight his recovery was 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the practice of our phyficians. 
He Teemed to have no virus left in’ his blood, and none has been fince per* 
ceived by him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the cure of 
jnzdniy as the word is pronounced in India: a diforder infeAing the 
whole mafs of blood, and thence called by fome jifidi JtMn. The for- 
mer name is derived from an Arabic root, fignifying, in general, amputa- 
tion^ maiming^ exeijion^ and, particularly, the truncation or erofion of the 
fingers^ which happens in the laft flagc of the difeafe. It is extremely 
contagious j and,, for that reafon, the Prophet faid, ferrU mina'lmejdhu- 
mi camd teferru ininaH djad^ or, ‘ Flee from a perfbn afflided with the 
jiidhamy as you would flee from a lion.* The author of the Bahhru*Jjii- 
wahiry or Sea of PearJsy ranks it as an infedlious malady with the meajlesy 
the fmalUpoXy and the plague. It is alfo hereditaryy and, in that refpedt, 
clafled by medical writers with ihs gouty the con/umptiony and the white 
Upiofy, 

A COMMON caufe of this diftemper is the unwholcfomc diet of the 
natives, many of whom are accuftomed, after eating a quantity of JiJhy 
to fwallow copious draughts of milky which fail not to caufc an accumu- 
lation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood and 
corrupts it. But it has other caufesj for a Brahmeuy who had never 
tafted^^ in his life, applied lately to the compofer of this elfiy, and 

appeared 
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appeared in the higheft degree afFeded by a corruption of blood ; which 
he might have inherited, or acquired by other means. Thofc whofe 
religion permits them to eat /w/*, are often expofcd to the danger of heat- 
ing their blood intenfely, through the knavery of the butclicrs in the 
Bazar 9 who fatten their calves with Baldwer\ and thofe who are fo ilU 
advifed as to take provocatives^ a folly extremely common in India, at firll 
are infenlible of^he mifchief, but, as foon as the increafcd moiflure is dif- 
perfed, find their whole mafs of blood inflamed and, as it were, aduft ; 
whence arifes the diforder of which we are now treating. The Perjian (or 
venereal) fire generally ends in this malady, as one De'vi' Prasa'd, lately 
in the fervice of Mr. Vansittart, and fomc others, have convinced me 
by an unreferved account of their feveral cafes. 

It may here be worth while to report a remarkable cafe, which was 
related to me by a man who had been afflided with the juzhm near four years, 
before which time he had been difoi dered with the Perjian fire i and, having 
clofed an ulcer by means of a flrong healing plaflcr, was attacked by a vio- 
lent pain in hisjoints. On this he applied to a Cahiraja, or Hindu phyfleian, 
who gave him (ome pills, with a pofitive alTurance that the ufe of them 
would remove his pain in a few day? ; and in a few days it was, in fad, 
wholly removed j but a very fhort time after, the fymptoms of the juzam ap- 
peared, which continually incrcafed to fuch a degree, that his fingers and 
toes were on the point of dropping off. It was afterwards difeovered, that 
the pills which he had taken were made of cinnabar, a common preparation 
of the Hindus-, the heat of which had firfl ftirred the humours, which, 
on flopping the external difehargc, had fallen on the joints, and then had 
occafioned a quantity of adufl bile 10 mix itfelf with the blood and infecl; the 
whole mafs. 
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OF tIie cure, &c. 


Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, the firft fymptoms are a 
numbnefs and rednefs of the whole body, and principally of the face, an 
impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and even baldnefs, oftenfive perfpiration and 
breath, and whitlows on the nails. The cure is bell begun with copious 
bleeding and cooling drink, fiich as a docoflioii of the tiiUfery or 
J^ympheay and of violets, with foine dofes of manna; after w^hich jftronger 
cathartics muft be adminiftered. But no remedy has proved fb effica- 
cious as the pills compofed of arfcnic and pepper. One inftance of 
their effeA may here be mentioned ; and many more may be added, if 
required. 

In the month of February^ in the year juft mentioned, one Shmhh 
Ramaza'm', who was then an upper-fei-vant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt a mafs of blood, that a black leprofy of his joints was 
approaching; and moft of his limbs began to be ulcerated : in this con- 
dition he applied to the writer, and requefted immediate affiftance. ThongL 
the diibrdered ftatcof his blood was evident -on infpe«flion, and required 
no paiticular declaration of u, yet many queftions were put to him; and 
it was clear from his anfwers that he had a confirmed ju^-Xm : he then 
loft a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arfcnic- 
pills. After the firft week his malady feemed alleviated; in the fecond i: 
was confiderably diminiflied ; and in the third fo entirely removed, that 
the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he no longer needed 
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ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


xF evidence be required to prove that chefs was invented by the Hm- 
elus^ we may be fatisfied with the tedimony of the Perftans ; who, 
though as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of a foreign people, unanimoufly agree that the game was 
imported from the weft of India, together with the charming fables of 
VisHNUSARMAN, in the fixrh century of our era. It feems to have been 
immemorially known in Hindufian by the name of Chaiuranga^ that is, 
the four angas, or members ^ of an army, which are faid in the Amaiacojha 
to be hajiyas'warafhapadatam^ or elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot-foldi- 
ers and,, in this fenfe, the word is frequently iifed by epic poets 
in their deferiptions of real armies. Bv a natural corruption of the 
pure Sargent w'0\d, it was changed by the old Perfiuns into Chatiang \ 
but the Arabs, who foon after took polTeflSon of their country, had 
neither the initial nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and 
confequently altered it further into Shaiianj, which found its way pre- 
fently into the modern Perftau, and at length into the dialcds of India, 
where the true derivation of the name is known only to the learned. Thus 
has a very fignilicani word in the facred language of the Brahmans been 
transformed by fiicccllivc changes inio a.\cdrez,J(tiCLhi, echns, che/s-, and, 
by a whimfical concurrence of circumflances, given birth to the 
word ch((k, and even a name to the E.\ihi'quer of Great Biit.ua. TliC 
beautiful fiinplicity and extreme pcrfcolion of the game, as it is communlv 

played 
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played in Europe and Afuu convince me that it was invented by one 
effort of fome great genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but 
formed, to ufe the phrafe of liuhun critics, hy the firjl hitenUon\ yet of 
this fimple game, fo cxquifitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in 
hid'ia^ I cannot find any account in the claffical writings of the Brahmans, 
It is, indeed, confidently aflerted, that Sanferit books on Chefs exift in 
this country ; and, if they can be procured at Bandres, they will affured- 
ly be fent to us : at prefent 1 can only exhibit a clefcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; but more complex, and, in my 
opinion, more modern than the limple Chefs of the Verjians, This 
game is alfo called ChaturangOy but more frequently Chaiurdpy or the 
ffjtir Kings, fince it is played by four perfons reprefenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each fide. The defeription 
is taken from the BhawiJItya Pitrdn, in which Yudhisiii’hir is 
reprefented converfing with Vva'sa, who explains, at die king’s re- 
queft, the form of the fidliiious warfare, and the principal rules of it. 

Having marked eight fquares on all fides,” fays the flige, “ place the teJ 
‘‘ army to the eaft, green to the fouth, tht yellow to the wefl, and 
the to the north: let the elephant Hand on the left of the Ungy 
“ next to him the horfe-y then the hoat^ and, before them all, four 
“ fooi-foUierSy but the boat mufl be placed in the angle of the board.** 
From this poffage it clearly appears, that an army, with its four ungasy 
mull be placed on each fide of the board, fince an elephant could not 
{land in any other pofition on the left hand of each king 5 and Ra'dha* 
ca'nt informed me, that the board confifted, like ours, of fixtyfour 
•fquares, half of them occupied by the forces, and half vacant. He added, 
that this game is mentioned in the oldefl law-books, and that it was 
invented by the wife ofRA'vAN, king oiLanedy in order to amufc him 

with 
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with an image of war, while his metropolis was clofely beficged by 
Ra'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had not heard the flor) told 
by Firdausi near the clofe of the Shdhndmah, and it was probably 
carried into Perjia from Cdnyacwvja by Borzu, the f avow it e 
thence called Vaidyapnya^ of the great Anu'shirav'an ; but he faid 
that the Brdhmins of Gaur^ or Bengal^ were once celebrated for fuperior 
fkill in the game, and that his father, together wnth his fpiritual preceptor 
Jacanna't’h, now living at Trihini^ had inftrudled two young Brdh~ 
mans in all the rules of it, and had Tent them to Jay ana gat at the requeil 
of the late lUjd^ who had liberally rcw'ardcd them. A Jhip or boat 
fubftituted, wc fee, in this complex game for the raCh^ or armed chanoty 
which the Bengalefe pronounce # oVhy and wdiich the Perfiam changed into 
rokh^ whence came the rook of fome European nations ; as the vicrge and 
fol oi the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of fciz and fU the pit ’c 
mmjler and elephant of die Perfians and Arabs. It w^ere vain to feek 
an etymology of the word rook in the modern Pcrfian language j for, in 
all the paffages cxtradlcd from Firdausi and Ja'mi, wIutc rokh is con- 
ceived to mean a hero^ or a fabulous hirdy it lig.iilies, I believe, no more 
than a cheek or a face j as in the following defeription of a proceiTioii 
in Egypt : When a thoufand youths, like cyprefles, box-trees, and firs, 

“ with locks as fragrant, cheeks ai fair, and bofoms as delicate as liiiefl 
“ of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou wouldft have fa-d 
that the new fpring was turnmg his face (not as Hyde tranllates the 
words, carried on rokhs) from flation to flaiion f and, as to the battle 
of the duwazdeh rokh, which D’herbelot fiippofes to mean douze 
freux chevahersy I am flrongly inclined to think that the phrafe only 
lignifies a combat of twelve pet fons face to face^ or fix on a fide. I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'dha'ca'nt, that Jltip is piopcrly intiodnccd 
VoL. 11. X :n 
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m this imaginary warfare inftead of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
wan iors conftantly fought ; for, though the king might be fuppofed to 
fit in a car, fo that the four angas would be complete, and though it may 
often be neceflar}'' in a real cainpaign to pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river 
is marked on the Indian as it is on the Chinefe chefs-boardj and the 
intermixture of (hips with horfes, elephants, and infantry embattled on 
a plain, is an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe of dice may, per- 
haps, be juftified in a reprefentation of war, in which fortune has un* 
qucftionably a great fliarc ; but it Teems to exclude chefs from the rank 
which has been affigned to it among the fciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of whift, except that pieces are irfed open- 
ly, infiead of cards which are held concealed. Neverthelefs, we find that 
the moves in the game deferibed by Vya'sa were to a certain degree 
regulated by chance \ for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that, if 
“ cinque be thrown, the king or a faivn mnft be moved ; if quatre, die 
** elephant , if trots, the horfe \ and if deux, the hoat^^ 

He then proceeds to the moves : the king pafles freely on all fides but 
over one fquare only ; and with the fame limitation the fawn moves, 
but he advances (Iraight forward and kills his enemy through an 
** angle; the elephant marches in all diredtions as far as his driver 
pleafes; the horfe runs obliquely, traverfing three fquares; and the 
flip goes over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has the 
powers of our queen, as we are pleafed to call the minifler, or general 
of the Perfians ; and the Jkip has the motion of the piece to which we 
give the unaccountable appellation of lijhop, but with a reftriction which 
muft greatly leffen his value. 


The 
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The bard next exhibits a few general rules and fuperficial direflions 
for the condud of the game. “ The pawns and the Jltip both kill and may 
be voluntarily killed ; while the king^ the elephant^ and the horfe^ may 
“ flay the foe, but canno.t expofe thcmfclves to be flain. Let each player 
** preferve his own forces with extreme care, fecuring his king above 
all, and not facrificing a fuperior to keep an inferior piece.** Here 
the commentator on the Puran obferves, that the ]}orfe^ who has the 
choice of eight moves from any central pofition, miift Ife preferred to the 
Jhlp^ who has only the choice of four \ but this argument would not 
have equal weight in the common game, where the hijhop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs value than 
a tower in adion, or the bifliop of that fide on which the attack is be- 
gun. “ It is by the overbearing power of the elephant that the king 
“ fights boldly ; ift the whole army, therefore, be abandoned, in order 
to elephant : the king muft never place one elephant before 

another, according to the rule of Go'tama, unlefs he be compelled 
“ by want of room, for he would thus commit a dangerous fault ; and, if 
“ he can flay one of two hoflile elephants, he mufl dcflroy that on his 
left hand.’* The lafl rule is extremely obfeurej but, as Go'tama was 
an illuftrious lawyer and philofopher, he would not have condcfcendcd 
to leave diredions for the game of Chaiurdtiga^ if it had not been held in 
great ellimation by the ancient fages of India. 

All that remains of the pafTage which was copied for me by Ra'd- 
ha'ca'nt and explained by him, relates to the fevcral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete vidory may be obtained by any one of the 
tour players ; for we (hall fee that, as if a difputc had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may afllime the command of all the forces, 
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and aim at fcparate conqueft. Firft, “ When any one king has placed 
“ hiinfolf on the fquare of another king, which advantage is called Sinhb^ 
fana^ or the throne, he wins a ftake, which is doubled, if he kills the 
‘‘ adverfe monarch when he feizes his place ; and, if he can feat himfelf 
on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the wliole army.*^ 
Secondly, “ If he can occupy fucceffively the thrones of all three prin- 
“ ces, he obtains tlic viAory, which is named Chaturup, and the ftake 
is doubled if he kills the laft of the three juft before he takes pofleffion 
of his throne ; but, if he kills him on his throne, the ftake is quadru- 
pled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 
may be confidcred as victorious when he feizes the metropolis of his adver- 
fary ; but, if he can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater hcroifm, and re- 
lieves his people from any further folicitude. ‘‘ Both in gaining the 
“ Stnhi/am and the Chaturaji, faysVvA'sA the kin^muft be fupported 
by the elephants, or by all the forces united/* Thirdly, “ When one 
** player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner has 
“ been taken, he may replace his captive ally if he can feize both the 
‘‘ adverfe kings ; or, if he cannot effeCl: their capture, he may exchange 
“ his king for one of them againft the general rule, and thus redeem 
the allied prince, who will fiipply his place.** This advantage has the 
name of Nripacrtjht* or recovered ly the king, and the NauclicriOii a 
feems to be analogous to it, but confined to the cafe of Jhips. Fourth- 
ly, “ If a pawn can march to any fquare on the oppofitc extremity of the 
board except that of the king, or that of the fhip, he alTumes what- 
ever power belonged to that fquare ; and this promotion is called Shat*» 
pada, or the Jixfirules^ Here we find the rule, with a fingular excep- 
tion concerning the advancement of pawns, which often occafions a moft 
mterefting ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has furnilhed the 
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poets and moralifts of Jhaha and Verjia with many lively reflccflions on 
human life. It appear'^ that this privilege of Shat'/uida was not allowable, 
“ in the opinion of Go't vma, when a player had three pawns on the 
“ board ; but when only one pawn and one (hip icmaijicd, th p iwn might 
advance even to tl:c fqiiarc of a king or a fliip, and airume the power 
of either.” Fifthly, “ According to the liucjkafus^ or g, ints (that 
“ is, the people of Lanca^ where the game was invented) tlieie eould be 
“ neither viftory nor defeat if a king were left on the plain witliout force : 
“ a fituation which they named CacacdJJit'ha,*' Sixthly, “ If three lliips 
“ happen to meet, and the fourth fhip can be brought up to them in the 
remaining angle, this has the name of Vrihunuauca ; and the player of 
the fourth feizes all the others.” Two or three of the remaining cou- 
plets are fo dark, either from an error in the manufeript or from the an- 
tiquity of the language, that I could not nnderftand the Fandif^ expla- 
nation of them, and fufpedt that they gave even him very indiflind ideas ; 
but it would be cafy, if it were worth while to play at the game by the pre- 
ceding rules, and a little pradicc would perhaps make the whole intelligi- 
blc. One circumflance in this extradt from the Puran feems very furpriz- 
ing : all games of hazard arc pofitively forbidden by Menu, yet the game 
of Chatunviga, in which dice are ufed, is taught by the gieac Vyas'a 
himfclf, whofc law- trad appears with that of Go't am a among the eigh- 
teen books which form the Dhemiajaftra \ but as Ra'dha'cant and 
his preceptor Jauanna'i’h are both employed by government in 
compiling a Digeft of Indian Laws, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Tribcnl, underftand the game, they are able, I 
prefume, to aflign reafons why it fhould have been excepted from the 
general prohibition, and even openly taught by ancient and modem 
Brahmans. 




TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE VINDHYA MOUNTAINS. 


TRANILATED FROM THE SANSCRIT 

BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ. 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, IN A CAVERN, CALLED THE GROT OF THE 
RISHIS, NEAR GATA. 

I. ^^^NANTA VARMA, matter of the hearts of the people, who 
was the good fon of Sree Sardoola, by his own birth and 
great virtues clafled amongft the principal rulers of the earth, gladly 
caufed this ttatuc of Krekshna, of unfullicd renown, confirmed in the 
world like his own reputation and the image of Ka n teem ate e to be 

depofited in this great mountain-cave. 

2. Sree Sardoola, of eftablifhed fame, jewel of the diadems of 
kings, emblem of time to the martial pofleflbrs of the earth, to tlie fub- 
miffive the tree of the fruit of defire, a light to the Military Order, 
whofe glory was not founded upon the feats of a fingle battle, the ra- 
vifher of female hearts and the image of SMARA-f*, became the ruler 
of the land. 


* Raoha, the favourile miflrefs of KaEtSHNA. 
t Kama Dfva the Cu/iui of the llinJoes* 

3. Wherever 
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3. Wherever Sree Sardoola is wont to caft his own difcordant 
fight towards a foe, and the fortunate ftar, his broad eye is enflamed 
with anger between its expanded lids; there falleth a fliower of arrows 
from the ear-drawn firing of the bow of his fon, the renowned An ant a 
Varma, the beflowcr of infinite happinefs. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION, IN A CAVE BEHIND NAGARJENI. 

I. aufpicious Sree Yajna Varma, whofe movement was as the 

fportive elephant’s in the feafbn of luft, was, like Manoo 
the appointer of the militar)'' flation of all the chiefs of the earth. — By 
whofe divine offerings, the God with a thoufand eyes being conftantly 
invited, the emaciated Poivlomee for a long time fiillied the beauty 
of her cheeks with falling tears. 

2. Ananta Varma by name, the friend of flrangcrs ; renowned in 
the world in the charad:er of valour; by nature immaculate as the lunar 
beams, and who Is tlie offspring of Stre Sardoola:— By him this 
wonderful ftatue of Bhootapatee and of Devee ||, the maker of all 
things vifible and invifible and the granter of boons, which hath taken 
fanftuary in this cave, was caufed to be made. May it prote<fl the 
univerfe ! 


* The firft legiflator of the Hindoos, 

'} Lendl a a deification of the Heavens. 

J Tlie wife of Ltndia, 

Jj Seevaf or Mcdiadwa and his confort in one image, as a type of the deities, Cmtrr and Gemtrijt* 

3- The 
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3 . The ftring of his expanded bow, charged with arrows, and drawn to 
the extremity of the (boulder, burfteth the circle’s centre. Of (pacious brow, 
propitious diftinftion, and furpafling beauty, he is the image of the moon 
with an undiminifhed countenance. Ananta Varma to the end! Of 
form like Smara in exiftence, he is feen with the conftant and affeclion- 
ate, (landing with their tender and fafeinated eyes conllantly fixed upon him. 

4 . From the machine his bow, reproacher of the zvf\w^ Koorara 'fj 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force ; from his expanded virtue he 
is a provoker ; by his good condudl his renown reacheth to afar ; he is a 
hero by whofe courfmg deeds the elephant is difturbed, and a youth who is 
the feat of forrow to the women of his foes. He is the diredor, and his 
name is Ananta j;. 


* The Hindoo Cu/tUi. 

f A bird that h coiiflaiitly making a noife before rain, 
t 7'his word lignifies denial o'' infinite. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF ASAM, BY MOHAIVIMED CAZIM, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN 

BY HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ.* 


^^ 5 ^ SAM, which lies to the north-eaftof Bengal^ is divided into two parts 
by the river Brahmapulra^ that flows from Khati). The northern 
portion is called UttarcuJ^ and the fouthern Dacjhlncuh Uttarcul begins at 
GowahuUyy which is the boundary of his Majefty’s territorial poffeflions, and 
terminates in mountains inhabited by a tribe called Meeri Mechmi. Daejhin- 
cul extends from the village Sidea to the hills of Srinagar. The molt fa* 
mous mountains to the northward of Uttarcul are thofe of Dukh and Lan* 
dah 5 and to the louthward of Dacjhmcul are thofe of N ami up (Camrupf) 
lituated four days journey above Ghergong^ to which the Raja retreated. 
There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited by a tribe called Naiiac^ 
who pay no revenue to the Rjdy but profefs dlegiance to him, and obey a 
few of his orders. But the Zemleh tribe are entirely independent of him, 
and, whenever tliey find an opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to 
their mountains. Jjam is of an oblong figure : its length is about 200 
llandard cofs, and its breadth, from the northern to the fouthern mountains, 
about eight days journey. From Gowahutty to Ghergong are feventy-five 


* This account of A/am was tranflated for the Society, but afterwards printed by the learned 
traiiKlator as an appendix to his Adlen.gUndmah, It is reprinted here, becaufe our gov'ernment 
lias an intereR in being as well acquainted as poiTible with all the nations borJ<iing on the Briti/k 
territories. 

I In another copy this tribe are called DuflfL 
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Aandard cofs ; and from thence it is fifteen days journey to Khoietty wiil^h 
was the refidence of Peeran Wifeh but is now called Ava -f, and is ihc 
capital ot the Raja of Pegiiy who confiders himfelf of the pofterity of that 
famous General. The firfl five days journey from the mountains of Camn jy 
is performed through forefts and over hills, which are arduous and difficult 
to pafs. You then travel eaftward to Ava through a level and finooth 
country. To the northward is the plain of Kha/a, that has been before men- 
tioned as the place from whence the Brahnafuira iflues, which is afterwards 
fed by fcvcral rivers that flow from the fouthern mountains of Afam. The 
principal of thefe is the Dhonecy which has before occurred in this hiftory. ft 
joins that broad river at the village Luchigereh^ 

Betw'een thefe rivers is an illand well inhabited, and in an excellent 
Hate of tillage. It contains a fpacious, clear, and pleafant country, ex- 
tending to the diftance of about fifty cofs. The cultivated track is bound- 
ed by a thick forefl, which harbours elephants, and where thofe animals 
may be caught, as well as in four or five other forefts of AJam, If 
there be occafion for them, five or fix hundred elephants may be pro- 
cured in a year. Acrofs the Dhonecy which is the fide of Ghergotigy is 
a wide, agreeable, and level country, which delights the heart of the be- 
holder. The whole face of it is marked with population and tillage; 
and it prefents on every fide charming profpeds of ploughed fields, har- 


* According to KJmdemiry Tea an Wifth was one of the nobles of Afiajiaby King of Tman^ 
contemporary with Kaicau^y fecond prince of the Kkmian dynafty. In the Vahungjelumgeay 
and Bbrhaun KateA (two Vcifian Diftionarics) Teeran is deferibed as one of ihcVeJdwan or heroes 
.of and General under Afmfiah^ the name of whofe fatlier was Wifeh, 

f This ia a paljjable miftakc. Khoten lies to the north of Ilimalaya; and Than Fifah could 
nc\ c r ha e feen Ava. 
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vefls, gardens, and groves. All the ifland before deferibed lies in Dac^ 
Jhincuh From the village Selagereh to the city of Ghergong^ is a fpacc of 
about fifty cofs, filled with fuch an uninterrupted range of gardens, 
plentifully flocked with fruit-trees, that it appears as one garden. With- 
in them arc the Jioufcs of the peafants, and a beautiful aflemblage of co- 
loured and fragrant herbs, and of garden and wild flowers blowing to- 
gether. As the country is overflowed in the rainy fcafon, a high and 
broad caufe\v ay has been raifed for the convenience of travellers from Sa* 
lager ch' to Ghergoag, which is the only uncultivated ground that is to 
be feen. Each fide of this road is planted with fhady bamboos, the tops 
of which meet, and are intertwined. Amongft the fruits which this 
country produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, 
pine-apples, and pumaleh^ a fpecies of amlehy which has fuch an ex- 
cellent flavour, that every perfon who lafles it prefers it to the plum. 
There are alfo cocoa-nut trees, pepper - vines, Areca - trees, and the 
in great plenty. The fugar-canc excels in foftncls and fweet- 
nefs, and is of thiee colours, red, black, and white. There is ginger 
free from fibres, and betel- vines. The flrength of vegetation and fertility 
of the foil are fuch, that whatever feed is fown, or flips planted, they 
always thrive. The environs of Ghergoag furnilh fmall apricots, yams, 
and pomegranates ; but as thefe articles are wild, and not affifled by cul- 
tivation and engraftment, they are very indifferent. The principal crop 
of this country confifts in rice and majh^, Aihs is very fcarce, and 
wheat and barley are never fowm. The filks are excellent, and refemble 


* The S/uhj is a long aromatic leaf, which has a pungent taftc, and is rolled h 

Jiatia, In our botanical books it bears the name of ^talahaihum^ oi tlu IrJian leaf. 
f Ma/h is a fpecies of grain, and Ada a kind of pea. 
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thofe of China', but they manufadliirc very few more than are required 
for ufc. They are fuccefbful in embroidering with flowers, and in weav- 
ing velvet and taiitbund, which is a fpecies of filk of which they make 
tents and kenauis*. Salt is a very precious and fcarce commodity: it is 
found at the bottom of fome of the hills ; but of a bitter and pungent 
quality. A better fort is in common ufe, which is extradted from the 
plantain-tree. The mountains, inhabited by the tribe called Nanac, pro- 
duce plenty of excellent Lignum Aloes, which a fociety of the native 
imports every year into AJam, and barters for fait and grain. This 
evil-difpofed race of mountaineers are many degrees removed from the 
line of humanity, and are deflitute of the charadleriflical properties of a 
man. They go naked from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, fnakes, 
mice, rats, ants, locufts, and every thing of this fort which they can 
find. The hills of Camruf, Sidea, and Luckigereh, fuppJy a fine fpecies 
of Lignum Aloes, which finks in water. Several of the mountains contain 
mufk-deer. 

The country of Uitarcul, which is on the northern fide of the Brahma^ 
futra, is in the higheft flatc of cultivation, and produces plenty of pep- 
per and Areca-nuts. It even furpaffes Dacjhincul in population and tillage ; 
but, as the latter contains a greater track of wild forefts, and places diffi- 
cult of accefs, the rulers of AJam have chofen to refide in it for the 
convenience of control, and have eredted in it the capital of the king- 
dom. The breadth of Uttar cut, from the bank of the river to the foot 
of the mountains, which is a cold climate, and contains fnow, is various, 
but is nowhere iefs than fifteen cofs, nor more than forty-five cofs. The 


* Kenauti aie walls made to furround tents. 
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inhabitants of Ahofc mountains arc ftrong, have a robuft and refpeclablc 
appearance, and are of a middling fize. Their complexions, like thofc 
of the natives of all cold climates, are red and white; and they have 
alfo trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of Ju?n 
Derek^ which is on the fide of Gowdhutty^ is a chain of mountains, 
called the country of Dereng^ all the inhabitants of which refemble each 
other in appearance, manners, and fpeech, but are diftinguifhed by the 
names of their tribes and places of rehdence. Several of thefe hills pro- 
duce muik, Juitaus*^ hhoat\^ ferecy and two fpecies of horfes, called goont 
and tartans. Gold and filver are procured here, as in the whole country 
of AJaniy by wafhing the fand of the rivers. This, indeed, is one of the 
fources of revenue. It is fuppofed that 12,000 inhabitants, and fome 
fay 20,000, are employed in this occupation; and it is a regulation, 
that each of thefe perfons fhall pay a fixed revenue of a I of gold to 
the Rtijd. The people of Ajdm arc a bafe and unprincipled nation, 
and have no hxed icWgion. They foWow no tvAc but. that of tbevt ovjn 
inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious minds the 
teft of the propriety of their adions. They do not adopt any mode of 
worfliip prad:ifed either by Heathens or Mohammedans ; nor do they 
concur with any of the known feds which prevail amongft mankind. 
Unlike the Pagaris of Hindiiftany they do not rejed viduals which have 
been dreffed by Mufehnans'y and they abftain from no flefli except hu- 


* Kataus is thus dclcribed in the Boihaun Katea : “ This word, in the language of Riim^ is a 
“ fea-cow ; the tail of which is hung upon the necks of horfes, and on the fuinmit of ftaiido 
“ ards. Some fay that it is a cow which lives in the mountains of Khata.” It here means 
the mountain-cow, which fupplics the tail that is made into ctunvrUs ; and in San/a a is called 
chdmara. 

f BhoeU and yStra are two kinds of blanket. 

J Eighty ;«i-weights. Seepage 15‘t, mte. 
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man. They even eat animals that have died a natural death; but, in 
confequence of not being uled to the tafte of ghee, they have fuch an 
antipathy to this article, that if they difcover the Icaft fmell of it in 
their victuals, they have no relilh for them. It is not their cuftom ta 
veil their women ; for even the wives of the Rdjd do not conceal their 
faces from any perfon. The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances expofed and heads uncovered. The men have often 
four or five wives each, and publicly buy, fell, and change them. They 
fhave their heads, beards, and whiikers, and reproach and admonifli 
every perfon who negle(fls this ceremony. Their language has not the 
lead: affinity with that of Bengal*, Their ftrength and courage are ap- 
parent in their looks; but their ferocious manners and brutal tempers 
are alfo betrayed by their phyliognomy. They are fuperior to mofl na- 
tions in corporal force and hardy exertions.. They arc enterprizing, fa- 
vage, fond of war, vindidive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues 
of compaffion, kindnefs, friendihip, (incerity, truth, honour, good faith,, 
fhamc, and purity of morals, have been left out of their compofition. 
The feeds of tendernefs and humanity have not been fown in the field of 
their frames. As they arc deflituie of the mental garb of manly qualities, 
they are alfo deficient in the drefs of their bodies. They tie a clotli 
round their heads, and another round their loins, and throw a fheet upon 
their fhoulder ; but it is not cuftomary in that country to wear turbans, 
robes, drawers, or fhoes. There are no buildings of brick or ftone, or 
with walls of earth, except the gates of the city of Ghergong^ and fomc 
of their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor conflrud their habita- 


* Thus is an error; young B)ahmem often come from AJam to Nailija for iiiftrudlion ; and 
tlieir vulgar dialed it undcrltood by the Bengal teachers. 
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tions of wood, bamboos, and draw. The Rdjd and his courtiers travel 
in (lately , litters ; but the opulent and rerpe(flable perfons amongfl his 
fubjedls are carried in lower vehicles, called doolies. Afdm produces nei- 
ther horfes *, camels, nor alTes ; but thofe cattle are fometimes brought 
thither from other countries. The brutal inhabitants, from a congenial 
impulfe, are fond of feeing and keeping afles, and buy and fell tliem at a 
high price ; but they difeover the greateft furprize at feeing a camel ; 
and are fo afraid of a horfe, that if one trooper fliould attack a hundred 
armed AfamianSy they would all throw down their arms and flee, or, 
fliould they not be able to efcape, they would furrender themfclves 
pri Toners. Yet, fliould one of that deteftablc race encounter two men of 
another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country arc divided into two tribes, 
the Afamians and the CuUanians. The latter excel the former in all oc- 
cupations except war and the condud of hardy enterprifes, in wliich 
the former are fuperior. A body-guard of fix or feven thoufand 
viiansy fierce as demons, of unfliakcn courage, and well provided with 
warlike arms and accoutrements, always keep watch near the fitting 

and fleeping apartments ; thefc are his loyal and confidential troops and 
patrol. The martial weapons of this country arc the mufipiet, fword, 
fpcar, and arrow and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they 
have alfo plenty of cannon, %€rh7ien\ and fanichangecy in the management 
of which they are very expert. 


* As the Author has afTcrted tl»at two fpecies of horfirs, called and tartans, arc produced 
In Dcrcngi wc muft fuppofc tliat this is a different counlrv from Asam* 
f Swivels. 
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Whenever any of the Rajas ^ magiftrates, or principal men die, 
they dig a large cave for the deceafed, in which they inter his women, 
attendants, and fervants, and fome of the magniticent equipage and ufe- 
ful ^irniture wliich he poflefTed in his life-time, fuch as elephants., gold 
and filver, llidaijli (large fans) carpets, clothes, viduals, lamps, with 
a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer; for they confider thofe articles 
as florcs for a future llate. They afterwards conflrud a ftrong roof over 
the cave upon thick timbers. TJie people of the army entered fome of 
the old caves, and took out of them the value of 90,000 rupees, in 
gold and filver. But an extraordinary circumftance is faid to have hap- 
pened, to which the mind of man can fcarcely give credit, and the proba- 
bility of which is contradidled by daily experience. It is this : All the 
Nobles came to the Imperial General, and declared, with univerfal agree- 
ment, that a golden betel-ftand was found in one of the caves that was dug 
eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite green and frefh ; but 
the authenticity of this (lory reds upon report. 

Giiergong has four gates, conftruded of done and earth 5 from each 
of which the Raju*s palace is didant three cofs. The city is encom- 
pafled with a fence of bamboos, and within it high and broad caufeways 
have been raifed for the convenience of paflengers during the rainy 
fcafon. In the front of every man’s houfe is a garden, or fome cultiva- 
ted ground. This is a fortified city, which enclofes villages and tilled 
fields. The R/iJiYs palace dands upon the bank of the Degoo, which 
£ows through the city. This river is lined on each fide with houfes, 
and there is a fmall market which contains no fliopkeepcrs except fell- 
ers of betel. The rcafon is, that it is not cudomary for the inhabit- 
ants to buy provifions for daily ufe, becaufe they lay up a dock for them- 

felves, 
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felvcs, which lafts them a yeaf. The Raja's palace is furroiinded by 
a caufeway, planted on each fide with a clofe hedge of bamboos, which 
fences inftead of a wall. On the outfide there is a ditch, which is al- 
ways full of w’atcr. The circumference of the enclofurc is one co<^ and 
fourteen jereebs. Within it have been built lofty halls and fpacioiis 
apartments for the Ri'ija^ moft of them of wood, and a few of ft raw, 
which are called chuppers. Amongft thefe is a drsvan khanah^ or pub- 
lic faloon, one hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which 
is fiipported by fixty-fix wooden pillars, placed at an interval of about 
four cubits from each other. The Rajas feat is adorned with lattice- 
work and carving. AVithin and without have been placed plates of 
brafs, fo well poliflied, that when the rays of the fun ftrike upon them 
they fliine like mirrors. It is an afeertained faft, that 3,000 carpenters 
and 1 2,000 labourers were conftantly employed in this work during two 
years before it was finiflied. When the Raja fits in this chamber, or 
travels, inftead of drums and trumpets, they beat the “ dhol and damL 
The latter is a round and thick inftrument made of copper, and is cer- 
tainly the fame as the drum , which it was cuftomary in the time of the 
ancient kings to beat in battles and marches. 

The Rajas of this country have always raifed the creft of pride and 
vainglory, and difplayed an oftentatious appearance of grandeur, and a 
numerons train of attendants and fervants. They have not bowed the 
head of fubmifllon and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or revenue 
to the moft powerful monarch j but they have curbed the ambition and 


* The dlwl\% a kind of drum, which is beaten at each end. 
t This is a kind of kettle-drum, and is made of a compofjiion of feveraJ metals, 
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checked the conquefts of the mod vidoridus princes of Hinduftdn. The 
folution of the difficulties attending a war againft them, has baffled the 
penetration of heroes, who liave been ftiled Conquerors of tlie World- 
Whenever an invading army has entered their territories, the Afamiam 
have covered thcmfclvcs in flrong pods, and have didrefled the enemy 
by dratagems, furprifes, and alarms, and by cutting off their provifions. 
If thefe means have failed, they have declined a battle in the field, but 
liave carried the peafanrs into the mountains, burnt the grain, and left 
the country empty. But when the rainy leafbn has fet in upon the ad- 
vancing enemy, they have watched their opportunity to make cxcurfions 
and vent their rage ; the famifbed invaders have either become their 
prifoners or been put to death. In this manner powerful and numerous 
armies have been funk in that whirlpool of dedrudion, and not a foul has 
cfcaped. 

Formerly, Husain Sii'ah, a king of Bengal^ undertook an expedition 
againd Afam, and carried with him a formidable force in cavalry, in- 
fantry, and boats. The beginning of this invafion was crowned with 
vidory. He entered the country, and ereded the dandard of fuperiority 
and conqued. The Rdjd being unable to encounter him in the field, 
cvaaiated the plains, and retreated to the mountains. Husain left his 
fon with a large army to keep podeffion of the country, and returned 
to Bengal. The rainy feafon commenced, and the roads were (hut up by 
the inundation. The Rdjd defeended from the mountains, furrounded the 
Bengal army, Ikirmifhed with them, and cut off their provifions, till they 
were reduced to fuch draits, that they were all in a fliort lime either killed 
or made prifoners. 


In 
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In the lame manner Mohammed Shaky the fon of Togluc Shaky who 
was king of fcveral of the provinces of Hlndufiariy fent a well-appointed 
army of a hundred thoufand cavalry to conquer but they were 

all devoted to oblivion in that country of enchantment ; and no intelli- 
gence or veflige of them remained. Another army was dlfpatched to re- 
venge this difaftcr ; but when they arrived in Betigaly they were panic- 
llruck, and flirunk from their enterprize j bccaufc if any perfon pafles the 
frontier into that diflridt, he has not leave to return. In the fame man- 
ner, none of the inhabitants of that country are able to come out of it ; 
which is the reafon that no accurate information has hitherto been ob- 
tained relative to that nation. The natives of ITinduJian confider them 
as wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They fay, that every perfon 
who fets his foot there is under the influence of witchcraft, and ca-nnot 
find the road to return.. 

Jeidej Sing the Rdja of Afimiy bears the tiHe of Siv^i’giy or CiJiJiiah 
Swergy in the Hindtcftdm language, means heaven. That frantic and 
vainglorious prince is fo exceffively foolifli and miflaken, as to believe 
that his vicious anceftors were fovereigns of the heavenly hoft, and that 
one of them being inclined to vifit the earth, defeended by a golden lad- 
der. After he had been employed fome lime in regulating and governing 
his new kingdom, he became fo attached to it, that he fixed Ins abode in 
it, and never returned. 

In fhort, when we confider the peculiar circiimftances of Afinn j that 


Properly JnyaJhn'aja Sinhoy or the Lim xuith Banncn tf Conquejf. 
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the country is fpacious, populous, and hard to be penetrated; that it 
abounds in perils and clangers ; that the paths and roads are befet with 
difficulties ; th.it the obflacles to the conqueft of it are more than can be 
deferibed ; that the inhabitants are a favage race, ferocious in their man- 
ners, and biutal in their behaviour; that they arc of a gigantic appear- 
ance, cntci prizing, intrepid, treacherous, well armed, and more nume- 
rous than cal' be conceived ; that they refill and attack the enemy from 
fecurc pofls, and arc always prepared for battle ; that they poflefs forts 
as high as heaven, garrifoned by brave foldiers, and plentifully fupplied 
with warlike ftorcs, the redudion of each of which would require a long 
fpace of time; that the way was obflrudcd by tliick and dangerous 
buQics, and broad and boiflerous rivers : when we confidcr thefe cir- 
cumftanccs, wc fliall wonder that this country, by the aid of God and 
the aufpices of his Majcfl-} , was conquered by the imperial army, and 
became a place for eroding the flandard of the faith. The haughty and 
infolcnt heads of fcveral of the dcteflable Afamiaiu^ who llretch the 
neck of pride, and who are devoid of religion and remote from God, 
were bruifed by the hoofs of the horfes of the vidtorious warriors. The 
Mujfchfmn heroes experienced the comfort of fighting for their religion ; 
and the blcffings of it reverted to the lovereignty of his jufl and pious 
Majefly- 

The Rii’uy wliofe foul had been enflaved by pride, and who had 
been bled up in the habit of prefuming on the ftabiliry of his own go- 
vernment, never dreamt of this reverfe of fortune ; but being now over- 
taken by the pnnidimcnt due to his crimes, fled, as has been before men- 
tioned, wi^h feme of his nobles, attendants, and family, and a few of 
his cfTcdls, to the mountains of Camrl f. That pot, by its bad air and 
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water, and confined fpacc, is rendered the wojft place in the world, or 
rather, it is one of the pits of hell. The Rajas officers and foldiers, by 
his orders eroded the DhoneCy and fettled in the fpacious ifland between that 
and the Brahmafutray which contains numerous foreds and thickets. A few 
took refuge in other mountains, and watched an opportunity of committing 
liodilities. 

Ca'mkup is a country on the dde of DaiJItinculy fituated between three 
high mountains, at the didance of four days journey fiom Ghcrgotig, Jt 
is remarkable for bad water, noxious air, and confined profpcdls. AVhen* 
ever the Rdja ufed to be angry with any of his fubjcfls, he fent them 
thither. The roads are difficult to pafs, infomuch that a foot-traveller 
proceeds with the greatefl inconvenience- There is one road whde enough 
for a horfe, but the beginning of it contains thick forefls for about half 
a cofs. Afterwards there is a defile, which is flony and full of water. Oa 
each fide is a mountain towering to the fky. 

The Imperial General remained feme days in Ghcfgnjig, wliere he 
was employed in regulating the affairs of the country, encouraging the 
peafants, and collcdling the effeiffs of the Raja. He repeatedly read the 
Khothehy or prayer, containing the name and titles of the Prince of the 
Age, King of Kings, Alemgeer, Conqueror of the World, and adorned 
the faces of the coins with the imperial impreffion. At this time there 
were heavy fhowers, accompanied with violent wind, for two or three 
days j and all the figns appeared of the rainy fcafon, which in that coun- 
try fets in before it docs in Himhiftan. The General exerted himfclf in 
cflablilhing polls and fixing guards for keeping open the rotds, and I'up- 
plying the army with provifions. He thought now of fecuniig Iiiml'eif 
during the rains ; and determined, after the fity fliould be cleared from 

ti.e 
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the clouds, the lighting ceafe to •illuminttc die air, and the {welling 
of the water ftiould fublide, that the army flrould again be fet in motion 
againft the Raja and his attendants, and be employed in delivering the 
country from the ev^ils of their exiilence« 

The Author then mentions feveral ikirmifhes which happened between 
the Raj^s forces and the imperial troops, in which the latter wxrc always 
vi<5torious. He concludes thus:— 

“At length all the villages of Dacjhincul izM into the poflellionof the 
imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peaiants, from the diffu- 
fion of the fame of his Majefty^s kindnefs, tendernefs, and jufticc, fub- 
mitred to his government, and' were protedied in their habitations 
and property. The inhabitants of Uttar ml alfo became obedient to 
his commands. His Majefty rejoiced when he heard the news of this 
conqueft, and rewarded the General with a coftly drefs, and other dif* 
tinguifliing marks of his favour.** 

The narrative to which this is a luppicmcnr, gives a concife hiftory 
of the military expedition into Afim, In this defeription the Author 
has ftopt at a period when the imperial troops had poflcfTcd thcmfelves 
of the capital, and were mailers of any part of the plain country which 
they chofe to occupy or over-run. The fequel diminilhes the credit of 
the conqueft, by ftiowing that it was temporary, and that the Raja did 
not forget liis ufual policy of haralHng the invading army during the 
rainy feafon : but this condu^ produced only the effedl of diftreffing and 
dilgufting it with the fervice, inftead of abfolutely deftroying it, as his 
' prcdccclTors had deftroyed former adventurers. Yet the conclulion of this 
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war IS far from weakening the panegyric which the Author has pafled upon 
• the Imperial General, to whom a difference, of fituation afforded an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying additional virtues, and of clofing that life with heroic 
fortitude, which he had always hazarded in the field with martial fpirit. 
His name and titles were Mir Jumleh, Moazzim Khath Khanty Khdnan^ 
Siplihi Sa'la'r. 


REMARK. 

The preceding account of the jijdmians^ who are probably fuperlor in all 
refpefts to the MogAhy exhibits a fpecimen of the black malignity and fran- 
tic intolerance with which it was ufual, in the reign of Aurangzib, to treat 
all thofe whom the crafty, cruel, and avaricious Emperor was pleafed to con- 
demn as infidels and barbarians. 
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inhabitants of the mountainous diftridls to the eaft of Bengal^ gi/e 
the name of Pa'tiya'n to the Being who created the univerfe; but 
they believe that a Deity exifts in every tree, that the Sun and Moon 
are Gods, and that, whenever they worlhip thofe fubordinate divinities, 
Pa'tiya'n is pleafed.. 

If any one among them put another to death, the chief of the tribe, 
or other perfons, who bear no relation to the deceafed, have no concern 
in punifliing the murderer 5 but, if the murdered perfon has a brother, 
or other heir, he may take blood for blood ; nor has any man whatever 
a right to prevent or oppofe fuch retaliation. 

When a man is deteded in the commiffion of theft or other atrocious 
offence, the chieftain caufes a recompenfe to be given to the complainant, 
and reconciles both parties ; but the chief himfblf receives a cuftomary 
fine ; and each party gives a fcaft of pork, or other meat, to ilie people of 
his refpedive tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a cuftom among them to cut off tlic heads 
of the women whom they found in the habitations of their enemies ; 
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but it happened once that a woman afked another, why (he came fo 
late to her bufincfs of fowing grain : (he anfwered, that her hufband was 
gone to battle, and that the ncceffity of preparing food and other things 
(of him had occafioned her delay. This anfwer was overheard by a man 
at enmity with her hufband ; and he was filled with refentment againft 
her, conlldering, that, as (he had prepared food for her hufband for the 
purpofe of fending him to battle againft his tribe, fo in general, if women 
were not to remain at home, their hufbands could not be fupplied 
\vith provifion, and confequently could not make war with advantage. 
From that time it became a conftant practice to cut off the heads of the 
enemy’s women, efpccially if they happen to be pregnant, and tlierefore 
confined to* their houfes ; and this barbarity is carried fo far, that if a C4r/ 
affail the houfe of an enemy and kill a woman with child, fo that he may 
bring two heads, he acquires honour and celebrity in his tribe, as the 
dcftrd)*er of two foes at once. 

As to the marriages of this wild nation ; when a rich man has made 
a contradl of marriage, he gives four or five head of (the cattle 

of the mountains) to the father anil mother of the bride, whom he carries 
to his own hoirfe : her parents then kill the gnydls^ and, having prepared 
fermented liquors and boiled rice, with other eatables, invite the father, 
mother, brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom to a nuptial enleriainmcnt. 
When a man of fmall property is inclined to marry, and a mutual agree- 
ment is made, a fimilar method is followed in a lower degree ; and a man 
may marry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple live 
■cordially together, and have a (on, the wife is fixed and irrcmoveable ; but 
if they have no fon, and efpecially if they live together on bad terms, the 
hufband may divorce his wife, and marry another woman. 


They 
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They hav^ no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or the pu- 
niflimcnt of bad aflions j but they profefs a belief that, when a perfon 
dies, a certain fpirit comes and feizes his foul, which he carries away and 
that whatever the fpirit promifes to give at the inftant when the body dies, 
will be found and enjoyed by the dead ; but that, if any one fliould take 
up the corfe and carry it off, he would not find the treafure. 

The food of this people confifls of elephants, hogs, deer, and other 
animals; of which, if they find the carcafes or limbs in the forefts, they dry 
them, and eat them occafionally. 

When they have refolved on war, they fend fpies before hoflilities arc 
begun, to learn the ftations and ftrength of the enemy, and the condition of 
the roads j after which they march in the night ; and two or three 
hours before day-light, make a hidden allault with fwords, lances, and 
arrows. If ihcir enemies are compelled to abandon their flacion, t.’ic 
aflailanrs inftantly put to death all the males and females who arc left 
behind, and flrip the hoiifes of all their furniture; bur, fliould their 
adverfaries, having gained intelligence of the intended alTault, be rcToliiic 
enough to meet them in battle, and fliould they find themfclves over- 
matched, thej* fpeedily retreat, and quietly return to their ow'n habitations. 
If at any time they fee a flar very near the moon, they fay, ‘ to-night wc 
‘ fliall undoubtedly be attacked by fomc enemy;* and they pafs that night 
under arms with extreme vigilance. They often lie in ambufli in a forefl, 
near the path where their foes are ufed to pafs and repafs, waiting fur 
the enemy with different forts of weapons, and killing every man or 
woman who happens to pafs by. In this fituaiion, if a Iceeh, or a 
worm, ora fnake, fliould bite one of them, he bears the piin in peifi‘i 

filcnrc; 
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filence and wliocver can bring home the head of an enemy which he 
has cut off, is fure to be didinguifhed and exalted in his nation. When 
two hoilile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, an^ neither has 
hopes of putting the other to flight, they make a fignal of pacific 
intentions, and, fending agents reciprocally, fbon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill fevcral head of gqy&lsi and feaft on their flelb, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witnefs of the pacification: but 
if one fide, unable to refift the enemy, be thrown into diforder, the 
vanquiflied tribe is confidered as tributary to the vidtors; who every 
yeaf'iTcceive from them a certain number of gaydh^ wooden difhes> wea- 
pons, and other acknowledgements of vaffalagc. Before they go to battle 
they put a quantity of roafled dius (efculent roots like potatoes')] and 
pafte of rice -flour into the hollow of bamboos, and add to them x 
provifion of dry rice, with fome fcathern bags full of liquor. Then they 
aflferable, and march with fuch celerity, that in one day they perform 
a journey ordinarily made by kttcr-carriers in three or four days, 
fince they have not the trouble and delay of drefflng vidtuals. When 
they reach the place to be attacked, they furround it in the night, and 
at early dawn enter it, putting to death both young and old, women 
and children, except fuch as they chufe to bring away captive. * They 
put the heads which they cut off into leathern bags ; arfd if the blood 
of their enemies be on their hands,, they take care not to wafh^it oflT. 
When, after this daughter, they take their own food, they thruft a 
part of what tliey cat into the mouths of the heads which they 
have brought away, faying to each of them, ‘ Ear, quench thy 

* thirft, and fatisfy tliy appetite: as tliou haft been flain by my hand, 

* fo may thy kinfmen be flain. by my kinfmen !* During their journey 
they have ulualJy two fuch meals and every watch, or two watches. 
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riicy fend intelligence of their proceedings to their families. When any 
one of them fends word that he has cut off the head of an enemy, the 
people of his family, whatever be their age or fex, exprefs great delight, 
making caps and ornaments of red and black ropes; then filling fomc large 
veffels with fermented liquors, and decking themfclvcs with all the trinkets 
they poffefs, they go forth to meet the conqueror, blowing large fliclh, 
and ilriking plates of metal, with other rude inftrmncnts of muiic. 
When botli parties are met they fliow extravagant jo}’*, men and women 
dancing and finging together; and if a married man has brought an 
enemy’s head, his wife wears a head-drefs with gay ornaments, the hul- 
band and wife alternately pour fermented liquor into each other’s mouths, 
and flie waQies his bloody hands with the fame liquor which they arc 
drinking. Thus they go revelling, with exceffive merriment, to their 
place of abode ; and, having piled up the heads of their enemies in the 
court-j^ard of their chieftain’s houfe, they fmg and dance round the pile ; 
after which they kill feme gayals and hogs witli their fpears, and, having 
boiled the flelh, make a feall on it, and drink the fermented liquor. The 
richer men of this race fallen the heads of their foes on a bamboo, and 
fix it on the graves of their parents; by which afts they acquire great 
reputation. He who brings back the head of a flaughtered enemy, receives 
prefents from the wealthy, of cattle and fpirituous liquor j and, if any cap- 
tives are brought alive, it is the prerogative of thofc chieftains who were 
not in the campaign, to ftrike off the heads of the captives. Their wea- 
pons are made by particular tribes; for fome of them are unable to fabricate 
inftruments of war. 

# « 

In regard to their civil inflitutions, the whole management of tiicir 
houfehold affairs belongs to the women; while the men are employed in 

clearing 
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clearing forefts, building huts, cultiviting land, making war, or hunting 
game and wild beafts. Five days (they never reckon by months or 
years) after the birdi of a male child, and three days after that of a 
female, they entertain their family and kinfmen with boiled rice and 
fermented liquor ; and tlte parents of the child partake of the feaft. They 
begin the ceremony with fixing a pole in the court-yard ; and then kill- 
ing a giiydj, or hog, with a lance, they confecratc it to their deity ; after 
which all the party cat the flefli and drink liquor ; clofing the day 
with a dance and with fongs. If any one among them be fo deformed, 
by nature or by accident, as to be unfit for the propagation of his Ipecies, 
he gives up all thought of keeping houfe, and begs for his fubfiftence, like 
a religious mendicant, from door to door, continually dancing and fing* 
ing. When fuch a perfon goes to the houfe of a rich and liberal man, 
the owner of the houfe ufually firings together a number of red and 
white flones, and fixes one end of the firing on a long cane, fo that 
the other end may hang down to the ground; then paying a kind of 
fupcrftitious homage to the pebbles, he gives alms to the beggar ; after 
which lie kills a gayul and a hog, and fbme other quadrupeds, and invites 
his tribe to a feaft. The giver of fuch an entertainment acquires extraor- 
dinary fame in the nation ; and all unite in applauding him with every token 
of honour and rc^J'ercnce. 

When a dies, all his kinfmen join in killing a hog and a gqydl% 
and, having boiled the meat, pour fbme liquor into the mouth of the 
dcceafcd, round whofe body they twill a piece of cloth by way of fbroud : 
all of them tafle the ftme liquor as an ofFcring to his fc^; and this 
ceremony 'they repeat at intervals for feveral days. Then they lay the 
body on a (lagc, ami, kindling a fire under it, pierce ir with a fpit and 
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dry it : when it is perfedlly dried they cover it with two or three folds of 
cloth j and inclofing it in a little cafe within a cheft, bury it under ground. 
All the fruits and flowers that they gather within a year after the burial, 
they fcattcr on the grave of the dcceafed ; but fome bury their dead in a 
different manner; covering them firfl with a (hroud, then with a mat of 
woven reeds, and hanging them on a high tree. Some, w^hen tlie flcHi is 
decayed, wafh the bone*:, and keep them dry in a bowl, which tlicy open 
on every fudden emergency ; and, fancying themfclves at a confiiltation 
with the bones, purfue whatever mcafures they think proper ; alleging, 
that they adt by the command of their departed parents and kinfmen. A 
widow is obliged to remain a whole year near the grave of her hufband, 
where her family bring her food : if flie die within the year, they mourn 
for her ; if fhe live, they carry her back to her houfe, where all her relations 
are entertained with the ufual feaft of the Cuns» 

If the deceafed leaves three Tons, the eldefl and the youngeli fliare all 
his property, but the middle fon takes nothing: if he hath no Tons, his 
eflate goes to his brothers ; and, if he has no brothers, it efeheats to the 
chief of the tribe. 


NOTE. 

A PARTY of C/'as vifited the late Charles Crofves, Efq. at 
rahadi in the Ipring of 1776, and entertained him with a dance : they pro- 
mifed to return after their harvcfl, and Teemed much plcafcd w ith their 
reception. 
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ON THE SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK OF THE CHINESiC. 


BY T H K PRESIDENT. 


vicinity of Chhia to our Indian teniioiies, from ihc capital of 
which there are not more than Jx hauhed rniles to the province o{ 
Yu'na'n, mufl ncceflarily draw our attention to that moft ancient and 
wonderful empire, even if we had no commercial intcrcourfe with its 
more diflant and maritime provinces j and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for their 
ufeful arts, and for the valuable produdions of their country, are too ap- 
parent to require any proof or illuftration. My own inclinations and 
the courfe of my (Indies lead me rather to confidcr at prefent their Imvsy 
politics, and morals (with which their general hteratuic is clofely blended; 
than their manufadures and trade; nor will T fparc either pains or ex- 
pence to procure tranfiations of their mod approved hnv-ita^s, that I 
may return to Europe with diftind ideas, drawn from the fountain-head 
of the w'ifeft alfialic legiflation. It will probably be a long time before 
accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the Chmefe 
laws ; and, in the interval, the Society will not perhaps be difpleafed to 
know, that a tranflation of a mod venerable and excellent w'ork may be 
expeded from Canton, through the kind aflidance of an incdimable cor- 
refpondent. 

According to a writer, named Li Yang Pinc, ‘the an- 

cient charaders ufed in his country weic the outlines of vifible 

T^Uo ‘ ieds. 
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* je6ls, earthly and cclcnial ; but as things merely inrellcdtual could not 
‘ be exprelFed by tliofc figures, tlie grammarians of China contrived to 
‘ reprcfcnt the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 
‘ the produdions of nature : thus the idea of roiighncfs and of rotundity, 
‘ of motion and red, were conveyed to the eye by figns reprefenting a 
‘ mountain, the iky, a river, and the earth ; the figures of the fun, the moon, 
‘ and the flar‘d, differently combined, flood for fmoothncfs and fplendor, 

* for any thing artfully wrought, or woven with delicate workmanQiipj 
‘ exteiifion, growth, incrcafe, and many other qualities, were painted 

* in cluradlers taken from the clouds, from the firmament, and from the 
‘ vegetable part of the creation ; the different ways of moving, agility 
‘ and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, were exprefled by various infe(fls, 

* birds, fi(h, and quadrupeds. In this manner paffions and fentiments 
^ were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fubjedl to any fenfe were 
‘ exhibited to the fight, until by degrees new combinations were 
^ invented, new cxpreflions added ; the charaders deviated imperceptibly 
^ from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe language became not only 
‘ clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.* 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully compofed, are a mul- 
titude of books, abounding in ufcful as well as agreeable knowledge; 
but the highcfl clafs con lifts of Five works 5 one of which at leaft eveiy 
Chinefe who afpircs to literary honours muft read again and again, until he 
pofTcffes it perfedly. 

The firjl is purely Hifloricah containing annals of the empire from the 
two-thonfand-three hundred-thriyfeventh year before Christ: it is entitled 
Shu' King, and a verfion of it has been puLliftied in France-^ to which 


country 
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country we arc indebted for the moft authentic and moft valuable fpcci- 
mens of Chinefe hlflory and literature, from the compofitions which 
preceded thofe of Homlr to the poetical works of the prefent Emperor, 
who feems to be a man of the brighteft genius and the moft amiable affec- 
tions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity of the French^ as liiey laugh 
without fcrupic at our ferioufnefs; but let us not fo far unclei value our 
rivals in arts and in arms as to deny them their juft commendation, or to 
relax our efforts in that noble ftrugglc, by which alone we can preferve our 
own eminence. 

The Second Claffical work of the contains ilirrc humIreJ 0(]cs, 

or fhort Poems, in praife of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, or 
deferiptive of ancient manners, and recommending an imitation of them 
in the difchargc of all public and domeflic duties : they abound in wife 
maxims and excellent precepts; * their whole do(flrine,’ according to 
Cun-fu-tfuy in the Lu'nyu', or Moral Dijionrfes^ ‘ being reducible to 
*■ this grand rule, that w'e fliould not even entertain a thought of any 
‘ thing bafe or culpable;^ but the copies of the Siii' King, for that is 
the title of the book, are fuppofed to have been much disfigured fincc 
the time of that great philofopher, by fpurious paffiges and exception- 
able intcrpulations ; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome parts too 
metaphorical, while the brevity of other parts renders them obfeure ; 
though many think even this obfeurity fublime and venerable, like that of 
ancient cloyllers and temples, * Jbechlmg^ as Milton expreffes it, * a 
‘ dhn religious Vighl' There is another paftage in the Lu'nyu' which 
deferves to be fet down at length : ^ Why, my fons, do you not lludy 
‘ the book of Odes ? If w'e creep on the ground, if we lie iifelds and 
‘ inglorious, thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in them we fee. 
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‘ as in a mirror, what may beft become us, and what w^ill be unbccom- 
‘ ing ; by their influence we lhall be made focial, affable, benevolent ; for, 

‘ as mufic combines founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tem- 

* pers and compofes our paflions : the Odes leach us our duty to our 
‘ parents at home, and abroad to our prince ; they inftrudb us alfo delight- 
‘ fully in the various produdions of nature.’ ‘ Haft thou ftudied,’ faid the 
philofopher to his fon Plvu, ‘ the flrft of the rhree hundred Odes on 
‘ the nuptials of Prince Vr/NVA'Mand the virtuous Tai Jin ? He who 

* ftuclics them nor, rcfemblcs a man with his face againft a wall, unable to 

‘ advance a ftep in virtue and wifdom.* Moft of thofc Odes are near three 
ihoujinul years old, and fome, if we give credit to the Chinefe annals, con- 
fiderably older ; but others arc fomewhat more recent, having been com- 
pofed under the later Emperors of the third family, called Sheu. The work 
is printed in four volumes; and, towards the end of the firjl^ wc find 
the Ode which Couplet has accurately tranflated at the beginning of 
the Ta' Hio, or Great Science^ where it is finely amplified by the phi- 
lofopher. I produce the original from the Shi' King itfelf, and from 
the book in which it is cited, together with a double verfion, one verbal 
and another metrical ; the only method of doing juftice to the poetical 
compofitions of the Jfiailcs, It is a panegyric on Vucu n. Prince of Guey^ 
in the province of Homings who died, near a century old, in the thir- 
tcenlh year of the Emperor Pingvanc, hundred and ffty-fx years 

before the birth of Christ, or one humlred and forty-eighty according to 
Sir ls.\ AC Newton, after the taking of Troy, fo that the Chinefe poet might 
have been contemporary with Hesiod and Homer, or at leaft muft have 
written the Ode before the Iliad and Odyffey were carried into Greece by 
Ly c u ^ G u s . 


The 
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The verbal tranflation of the thirty- two original charafters is this 

* » 4 .3 

Behold yon reach of the river Ki j 

s 6 7 8 

Its green reeds how luxuriant 1 how luxuriant ! 

9^ 11 12 lo 

Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ; 

13 14 15 16 

Asa carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 18 19 io 

As a cutter, as a poliflier, of gems. 

21 tt 

O how elate and fagacious ! O how dauntlefs and compofed 

23 24 

How worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 

25 27 28 26 

We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

29 30 31 32 

Whom to the end 0/ time we can not forget. 


THE PARAPHRASE. 
Behold, where yon blue rivulet glides 
Along the laughing dkle ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides. 
And frolic in the gale • 


So fhines our Prince ! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait 5 
And fweetly fmiPd th’aufpicious day 
That rais’d him o’er our Bate. 


As pliant hands in (hapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe. 

His Jaws thus mould each dudtile mind^ 
And ev’ry pafiion foothe. 
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As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks to beam. 

With manners thus he forms the heart. 

And fpreads a gen*ral gleam. 

What loft, yet awful, dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 

What fweetnefs dances in his eye, 

And blolToms in his face ! 

So Ihines our Prince ! A Iky-born crowd 
Of virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er fliall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcurc his dcathlefs praife. 

The predidion of the Poet has hitherto been accomplilhed ; but he 
little imagined that his compolltion would be admired, and his prince 
celebrated in a language not tlicn formed, and by tlic natives of regions lb 
remote from his own. 

In the tenth leaf of the TA'Hio,a beautiful comparifon is quoted from 
another Ode in the Shi' King, which deferves to be exhibited in the fame 
form with the preceding. 

* * . 3 

‘ The peach tree, how fair ! how graccfiil ! 

4 5 6 ^7 

* Its leaves, how blooming ! how plcafant ! 

8 9 10 11 

‘ Such is a bride when Ihe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 

14 13 14 15 

And pays due attention to her whole family.' 
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The fimile may thus be rendered ; 

G:iy child of .S])iing, the g^idcu's queen. 

Yon peach-tree charin:i the roving -^ght ; 

Its fragrant leaves how richb. green ! 

Its blofibius how dltine^y bright i 

So foftly fmiles the blooming biide 
By love and confcious Virtue led 
O'er Iicr new maniion loprefidt. 

And plac'd jo}S around !.er Ipread. 

The next leaf exhibits a coruparitbn of a didcrc'U nature, rathci fLfoi.mc 
than agreeable, and conveying rather cenfurc than praife : 

I * J 4 

0 l ow l-orrldI\ impends }C]i ibuthern mountain * 

*0 * 7 b 

Its rocks in how \a(b, how rude a heap 1 

9 I O II I J 

Thus lofiily thou liitcfl, O minillci ot YN : 

1 I.* ir 

All the people look up to tlicc with diC. d. 

Whl^h may be tlius paiaplir.ifcd : 

Sec, where }on crag’s urqK'riouo heiglit 
I'lie lunny IjigliiaiiJ trown?,, 

Aiid, hideous as the biON ui a.jht, 

Abo\cthc toiiciil i.c»' us ' 

So fcowls the C iuefj v/hulc wiii is law, 

Ixcgaidlcfs of 01 u ftate ; 

While millions \\rA\ pu.n’ul awe^ 

With fear allied to ha'e, 

VoL. U. f’ C 


U 
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If -A'lS :: vc’-y jKT,ni;c in Cui/.a to paint or eip-rave moral fentcnccs 

\M'a \ on vc fcls in conftant ufe ; as the words Ki:new ThyseL'P 

I.Mii.r were inhnhvd oi) the haf-n of the emperor Tang, and the poem of 
i 7 \ jf c, wLo ;s novv on the throne, in praiic of Tea, I*as been piibliflicd 
^ r, fc v.'i pvjrcJr. i ( np3 , ruid, if the deicriprion jiiR ci"cd of a fclliih and in- 
iMenf- ftarcip'' !!) in the f^me matincr, conllandy prcfcnrcd to the Cjcs 

aocl atlcntK^n oi it niiglit produce fomc benefit to Ihcir fiibjcdls and to 

tlKmf(’l\ts ; cipeciah} if Oic comment of Tsem Tsl*, v.ho may be called tlie 
X’ Noj’iiov, as Cuv Fl' Tf j* xms the SocrATEs, and Mem T&u the Plato, 
of Clti'ui, were added t > illiifirnu* and enforce it. 


If the rcfl* of the hunhxd Odes be (Imilar to the fijccimcns adduced l)y 
thofb grtat rmralins in their works, whi:;i th'e Frricl have nnde puldic* 
I fhoiild be very fohcitous to procure our n.iiio:i the honour of hilngdig to light 
the /t' ’iW ClalTic.il bo.)k of rite Curtp The ///mZ, called Yeki;;g, or tlic 
book of Ciiangts, believed to have been written by Fu, the Hermes of the 
Rafl*, and confiiL’jg of Fight line: var-ouHy diipofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the m:! I:a-neJ and Cun Fu' Tsu'himfclf, who was prevented 

by dcadi from accompliihlng his dcugii of elucidating it was dinarisfied 
with all tht inf^crpiclations of the earl icfl commentators. As to the^///, oi 
Liki, whicli that excellent man compiled fioin old monuments, it confifls 
clncny of the Cfuncfi ritual, and of trails on Moral Duties; but the 
fo'iTih erdded Chung Cieu, or Sjni/?^ and by which the 

fame incomp liable w liter meaned the fowtjliing fta.’^c of an Empire, un- 
der a virtuous monarch, and the fall of kingdoms, under bad governors; 
cnufl be aa iaieieRing woik in every nation. The powers, however, of 
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an individual are fo limlled, and he Tcld of knoA]cd 2 ,e is fo vafi, tlia^ I Cp.iq 
not promil’e more, than to procure, if any exertions of mine a\ail, a 
plctc tranfiation of the Siii' Kino, together with an ai'thcii' ck abricl. e:Te:*t 
of the Laws, civil and criminal. A native of wl oni I knew 

fon:e years ago in Englaml^ and who palled his frll cxaminatli ns witli credit 
in his way to literary diflin<ftions, but was afterwards alliifid frtm V c purhii: 
of learning by a profpc^l of fuccefs in tjadc. Las favouicd me with ;1 e '/Zav 
IliffiJrid Oiks In the original, together with Ll'n Yo', a faiJirid of 

whicli was publiilicd at Pints near a century ago ; but he fccms to think, tl at 
it would requi c tl-rcc or four years to cornp'etc a tranflailon of tijem ; ard 
Mr. Co v informs me, that none of the Chnefe^ to wdiom he lias accefs, koJTi/s 
Icfitrc and pafcvei nniC enot'gli fjrfucli a tdjk ; yet lie hopes, with the afilllance 
of Whang Aton'g, to fend me next leafon foinc of the poems tianflat^^d into 
Eiigli^?i. A lirilo encouragement wouhl mducc thli young Chtncjc to \ifit hid.Uy 
and fome of his count;-} mm would perhaps, accompany him; I'ut, tl.ough 
confdcrablc advantage to the public, a, weil as to letters, might be reaped from 
the kno vlcdgc and ingenuify of fu^^h cmigran^s, yet we mull wait for a r*mc of 
gicaler nationd wea’di and profpei y, bcf.irc Inch a mcafure can be formally 
recommended by us lo our patrons at the hcliij cf gcvcininent. 


A Li'.r 


Cc 2. 




tranllated. 



benefited; 


r ^ 
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ADVEUTrSEMEN7\ 

1'” XAMPLES of derivatives from Arj’jic Quadrilltcrals nivly oc-'ur In 
tlic Pcifian language; and from the Qth, llth, J!2th, a::cl J3th Con- 
jugations of llic Tnlitcrals there arc none to be met with. 1 hnve therefore 
confined my obfervations to the nine Conjugations nclutieii'in tiu* lablc. And 
altlior.gli paiticular fenfes and iifes are afiipied to each of fijcte by Giainin.i- 
rjaii", (\^!lichmay be feen in Mr. Richirdfon's Gram. p. ()/>) it is at tiu* fimc 
time to be obferved, that they are ncvertlicicfs frequcnlly nfeci in otlicr tcnfe.s ; 
n.any of them retaining tlic fimple fignificalion of liie primitives: and lint 
( \ciy root do(_> not c\tcnd tlnoiigli e\eiy Conjugation ; but that fome are ufed 
in one form , man\ in fcvtral ; none in all. 

Tlicfe obfervUior.^ arc applicable U) llie prcfeiit fii])j:v^. ; and the dernndves 
of fiicb Con; iig It ions as nro more fiequently uhd in the And u. Icem alfo to be 
more fuqucntly tlian any oiiicr introduced jnti> t’lc JVi/i.in. 

\VI ere no Example of any particular foin-’ is to be fc/und in GjIIus and Me- 
ninfki I ha\c left a blank, in tlic 'Table, uliich may be tdh J up v.Lcne'tc: ary 
can L'C met with. 

AV'th regard to the Examples which I have I joiigbt to if "''': -o . - 

ing Pules they arc fuch as earn'* f rft tol,-*.!!; rc ! , T. ’ . 

f.iiuiv'C 'T Tariieij'le \> irceiuLd .a^ .a rcpi.bniafi »n of th .b;! t ^ 

liuplcs of cry tjU'CiC' and toiijug.iUv»n. 'I’o hc’c .itt.mpU--i .. i o 
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of examples would have carried me far beyond the limits of my prefent under- 
taking. 


OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 

1. heir Mafci.r.nc Singulars are ufed in the Ferfian as fubflantive'i ; and in 
rcipccll hr\c tl:e fame purpoles, and arc fubjcdl to tlie fume rules of con-^ 
ilrui^hon, as Siibllanti\es oroinally Peifian. 


Ex. J. govcridiig a iub. ful. demonftratiens of 

unanimity. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. great luftc, 

3. agreeing vvlth a part. paf. fol. the faid writing. 

4. nontlnatlves to verbs, my view wa^ tins. 

0 . governed by vcibs, he received gicat 

delight. 


C. governed by aprcpofition, 
/\ united by a conjun<fllon. 


^jtXSu^iloVx; after performing 
the duties. 

J Ui* I profpcrlty and 
fplcndor. 


8. rtrulir'.d definite by af- 
fixing 


die union that 
was between. 


IF 'I’Meii M:.rciihnc Plurjls arc uh'<i in the Pcinan in fuufl.uirivcs ; and jzi 
rLlpvi't Kr't. tlic liTiie jimpofcs, and aic fubjei^ to the fame rules of con- 
liriK^buU rs ^'il*;ianr!vvs originally Pcdi.nn 


Ex. J. gov.niui'’ a I'ub. fol. 




the difpofitioRs of 


men. 
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2. a;i^rCL*ing with an ad. fol. L-CJ av.9'ims 

3. agrcicing with a part. paf. fol. the fjua]iruMLion.> 

d' fenhed. 

III. Their remininj Sin^ruLirs arc ufed iii the Perhan S ibn-'inhYci ; anJ 
in every ic'p.c^t ferve tlic lame purpofe^i, and arc (ubjcdl to llic fame rules of 
conilrudlion as Subfiantivcs oiigmally Perfian. 

Kx. 1. nomiiutlve.i to verbs, cu.^! there is permif- 

fioii. 

2. governing a fubftantlvc following, UCLo the bn^incfs of 

the empire. 

3. agreeing Avltli an ad, fol. bloody battle. 

4. agreeing with a part. paf. .x^‘ a letter 

^vritlen i:i frieiiddiip. 

IV. Their Fem> nine PhiriU an* ufed in the Poulin a^; fubdanf/ci ; and in 
every rcrpe<51: ferve liic Ihmt purfV/Us, .ud arc iubjc6t: ro the fai ic i.f ci of co:i 
flru6hon, 'a^ Sabllaritivca criginaliy Perfian 

Ex. 1. governing a fub. ful. the civ!]’.*ics cf 

fnend^. 

2. agreeing with an acb fol. ^Jv£=s y ubli': affairs. 

3. agiccing with a part. paf. fol. UjU.J»=i.V thi. Lid boitheia;. 

V. The Infiiatives of the fiifi Conjugation of 7 1 tnfitive Vi rb;? a: c rcgi-^a iy 
of the form exhibited in the 'Fable. But tliofe of iRtrrailitiu a * n iodbic to no 
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T . )j't r riilo v.itl' :r ir.n .ir. :iLjc exceptions. Grammarians make of them in all 
(. tr.\''ent fo'Tis, \ huh may be feen in Mr. Riciiardron's Grammar, p, 
[ij. : L'li* t iLel'c hcjuftly cbler\es that a clidtionary is the only pro 

r Tj,» fe both Singulars and Plural:>, are introduced freely into 

the Ttiiun aj ^ 'bil'nuvcs. 

Ib:. govciinng another fub. fol. the arrival of the letter, 

&:c. &c. 


OF ARABIC PAR riCIPLES ACTIVE. 


1. Tl'tir Mafniline Singulars are ufed in the Ferfian as Participles, a.s Subflan- 
tues, and as A ijeiftives. 

Ex. 1 . as participles v;ith a verb fol. JuU he remained expeding. 

J IKlningand blazing. 

2. as fub. governing another fub. fol.^^ governor of the city. 

caufing gladnefs— the 
caufe of gladncfs. 

^1 compofmg this book-— 

the author of this book. 
'w«l» Jv t.J»blL.o following the noble law 
-—follower of the no- 
ble law. 

3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. JCjli man. 

4. Ibllov. ing another fub. fignifying 

the lanic tlfmg, Jla.. God the creator. 

5. agreeing 
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. 0 . agreeing with an ad. fol. 


J^U a good agent. 


6 . agreeing with a part. paf. fol. abfolutc judge. 

/. governed by a verb, OsJiiJ he put the murder r 

to death. 

8 . nominatives to verbs, c:^l if the lover be finccrc. 

9 . with aprepofn. fol. 

an uncommon conftrudion, containing fricndiliip. 


II. Their Mafeuline perfcA Plurals arc tiled in the Pcrlian as Subftanlivcs 
in the form of the oblique cafe which terminates in But they do not feem 

to be ufed in the form of the nominative which terminates in qj. 

Ex. 1 . governed by a fub. going 

before, ^ knowledge of the 

moderns and ancients. 
^53 the feft of the faithful. 


III. Their Mafeuline impcrfc(5l Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subflantivcs. 

Ex. 1 . governing a fub. fol. JLaJuCkwI j Jbh.^UGfc. officer of the prefent 

and future. 

2 . agreeing with an ad. fol. ^03 j Ou J new and old agents. 


IV. Their Feminine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian zrt Participles, a-> Sub- 
fUntlves, and as Adjec^lives. 

Ex. 1 . as a part. adt. ’with a verb fol. 0^1 flie is pregnant. 

2 . as a fub. governing another fob Lo queen of the empire. 

VoL. II. 3. as 
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3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. going 

before, a pregnant woman. 

•1 . as a fnb. qualified by an ad. 

s- 

following, kind friend, 

as a fub. (jiialificd by a part. 

paf. following, accompllfhcd lady. 

V. Tlicir Fciiiiiiinc perfect Plurals arc ufed in the Perfian as Subflantivcs 
e\prcfiing tijiiig.'. without life. 

Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. ob6*fj the incidents of time. 

'J. agreeing with an ad. fol. imforefecn events. 


0/ ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


1. Their Mafeuline Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as Participles Palllve, 
as Subflan tives, and as Adjectives, 

s 

Ex. I . as a part. paf. the fum of my dcfire 

is bellowed on that. 

Olj<3 «vX^ JJi be the fliadc of clc- 

^ nr . w 

money extended. 

2. as a fub. governing 

another fol, it. tXjfdS ^,^>V^^'^^jy^^^^keitthcpercc^^ 

(1. e. the thing pcrcclv- 
cd)of yourcnliglitcncd 
foul ; i. c. I reprefent 
it, &c. 
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the dcfirc, (i. c. the thing 
dclircd) of the fou!^ 

3. as an ad. quaUlVing a lub. going 

before, ^jXLLo sXLj the injured flavc. 

4 . joined with another fub. by a 

conjunftion, ^1 intention and defign. 

5 . governed by verbs, JJLllO ^ jU \j make the people glad. 

0. nominatives to verbs, jldy^^es^Lothcirinten was this. 


II. Their Mafeiiliiie perfert Plural does not ftem to be ufed in the Perfian, 
either in the form of the nominative or the oblique cafe. 

III. Their Feminine Singulars are ufed in the Perftan as Subftantives, and as 
/Vdje< 5 lives. 

S' 

Ex.l . as afub. governing another fol.it, 

lov ed of me, 

2. as a fub. agreeing with a part. 

paf. following, the fiid beloved woman. 

3. as an ad. agreeing with a fub. 

s 

going before, OcsT® 5 \j rcfj)cded mother. 

IV. Their Feminine perfect Plural^ arc ufed in the PerHan as SubHantiMs, 
to exprefs things wiihout life. 

Ex. 1. governing afub. fol. the demaiuh of that 

friend. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. ^ u.’UoJL« law atfairs. 

Dd2 


V. Thv 
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V. The Active and Pafijvi* Participles of Tranfitivc verbs form, with a fol- 
lowing fublianti\c‘ having tin- .\rtkic ^Jl prefixed to it, compounds correfpond- 
ing to that of wliu h arc uled in l,hc Pcrlian as Subftantives, and 

as Adjc(^i\cs. 


Ex. 1 . as a fub. a nominative 

to the ^ crb, Ouwl he evades a dccifioii. 

'J. as an ad.qnahr) Ing a fub. a perfon deferring rc- 

fjKft, 

j .r' 

a pen, cut Ihort in the 
point. 


0/ ARABIC ADJECTIVES rcfcmhimg PARTICIPLES. 

I. The forms reprefent three fpccics of Arabic w^ords 

which arc derived from Intranfitivc ^ erbs ; and called by Arabic Grammarians, 
Adjei^lives rcfembling Participles. The Singulars of thefe forms arc ufed in the 
Perfian both as Adjet^ives and Subftantives. 

Ex. 1 . as a fub. qualified by the 

pronoun dcm. rcipcftabic perfon. 

2. with a verb. he is wicked. 

3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. ^ tXjJ an old friend. 


II. Their Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives. 


Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


learned men of 
Greece. 

CtyJ noblemen of integrity. 

III. Thefe 
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V. Tliefe tTirce forms of Atljc<5livcs rcfemining” Participles, fv*rm, with a 
following Sublfaritive having the Article ^Jl prefixed to it, conipoiindb c(>r- 
rcfpondlng to that of which are ufed m the Perfian both Sub- 

fianlives and AdjcAives. 

Ex. 1 . as a fub. qualified by the 

pro. demonft. I (JT that beauty. 

I Q I that old fervant. 

2. as a fiib. qualified by 

an ad. fol. Jo the faid old fervant. 

3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. 

going before, I^Jo ^ a man of long fcrvicc. 

0/* PARTICIPLES exprejpng the fenfe of their PRIMITIVES in a Jlrongcr 

degree. 


I. The forms^UiLo arc Participles which txprefs 
the fenfe of their primitives in a firongcr degree ; and arc fometimes ufed in the 
Perfian as Adjedlives. 

Vt S- 

Ex. 1. agreeing with a fub. going before, aJLo aj jOf apoifonous medicine. 
2 agreeing with a verb fol. he is full of patience. 

Is the form of a Participle exprefidng the fenfe of the primitive in 
a Icfs degree ; but it docs not feem to be ufed in the Perfian. 


Of ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. The Arabic Noun of time and place are frequently employed in the 
Perfian ; and the following lift exhibits the forms of fuch as arc derived from 
the firft Conjugations of the different fpecies of Triliterals. 


CONJU. 



NOUNS o/Time WPlace/owTRILITERALS. 


C’Jfi ON THE INTRODUCTION OR 

CONJUGATION ift. 


I'KOM 

Roots. 

- r> 

I. the time and place of writing, 


u» ^ ✓ 

IL a place of reft, rcfidcncc. 

tel 

f ^ y 

III. U a place of fafety. 

(^1 

V. lOv-yo the place and time of beginning, 

iliN; 

VI. place, opportunity. 


VII. the place and time of ftanding. 


VIII. U:cX« the place or objcA of defire, 


o r\ ^ 

place and time of felling. 


^ XI. the place and time of thro\Ning, 


XII. ujLo the place of return, the center. 

• ^ 

O 

XV. coming — arrival. 


X\^II. UU the place, the way of approaching. 


^ ^ ^ » 

XVIII. (jt^ the place of looking, beholding. 

c5l. 

XIX. place of power — and thus Lord, 

Mafter, &c. 

, o ^ 


XXI. \j^ a place of divifion — the interval. 


XXII. the time and place of li\ ing. 


XXIII. a place of habitation — refuge, 

C^j' 

To exprefs the place more particularly, H is fometlmcs added 

o 

the common form as S a burning place. 


IT. The 
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II. The Noun of time and place from the derivative Conjugations is exaflly 
the fame with the Participle Pafiive ; and is alfo ufed in the Pcrfuin. 

Ex. 1 . a part. Paffive from the loth 

conjugation, depofited — alfo a place 

of depofit. 


III. The Pertian language has terms proper to itfclf for cxprefllng tlic In- 
nniincni of Action ; it does not however rcjedl the ufe of the Arabic Inltru-- 
mental Noun wh'cli is roprefented by the forms. 


Ex. 1 . governing another 
fub. fol. 


JJee he weighed in fcalc of 

rcafon. 

^Ujud theheyof hisintention. 


I\^. All Arabic proper names, and tfic names of things, arc introduced into 
the Perfian at pleafure. 


Ex, ^ ^ Mary, Mecca, the eye, flcjfli, an auccltor, 

&c. hL. 


Of ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 

I. Belidt's the Arabic Participles wdiicli we have already ohkia'ed art ufed as 

* 

Adjet^ives, there alfo a plentiful fonrceofreal Acljcdlives termed by alTixing 
to Siibhantives of alinoft c\er^ denomination, wliicli are freely introduced 
into the Pcrfian. 
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I'-x. luinidnc, Egj’ptian, &c. &c. 

II. 'i’hc Mafcu^ MI' Singular:! of Arabic Superlatives are ufed in the Perfiwi 
!)uili as Siibilanin Ls .ind AdjedVives. 

Ex. l . as a fub. governing another foL it, qLcJ cXju^iI the moft fortunate of 

times. 

*1, as an ad. qualifying a fub. 

going before, at a moft lucky time. 

III. Mafeuline Plurals of Arabic Superlatives are ufed in the Perfian 
both as vSubltanlives and Adjedtives. 

Ex. 1 . as a fub. governing another fol. it, 

age. 

2. as an ad. qualifying a fub. 

going before, y^^^ moft illuftrious perfbn- 

ages. 

IV. Tlie Feminine Singulars of Arabic Superlatives are ufed in the Perfian 
as Adjcdlives. 

Ex. 1. qualifying a fub. going before, profperity moft great. 


V. Arabic Ordinal Numbers arc ufed in the Perfian as Adjeftives. 

Ex. 1. qualifying a fub. going before, Jjl oU the firft chapter. 


0 / 
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Or Tiin Foum or Aimkic Woiids when used in the Persian. 

I. All Arabic Infinitives, Participles, Subfliintives, and Adjedlives, are intro- 
duced into the Perfian in the foim of the nominative, which throws away from 
the laO letter every fpecics of Nunnation (-'■^), or fliort vowel ( which they 
may poffefs as Arabic words, and remain without motion ; but, when their con- 
flriK^ion in tlie Pcrfian requires them to affume the termination of another cafe, 
t!]cy receive it in the fame manner as if they were originally Perfian words ; 
willi the following exceptions : 

ift. When an Arabic word terminating in tliat muft be pro- 
nounced as I becomes the firft Subftantive in couftrudloii with another 
Subllanti\e following it, is aftually changed into I, to which Ihort 
C^(^) is afterwards affixed, to Ihcw the conllruftion. 

Ex. In conftruftion becomes C^U.p‘ as the pe- 

tition of intcrccffion, and fo alfo 

‘Jd. Feminine Arabic Subftantives terminating in j>, when introduced 
into the Pcrfian, change b', fbmetimes into j, and fometimes into 

Ex. 4\>.3:r® fricndlliip, being found written by the fime author <iu 3 :>p 
and 

gs 

.sd. Feminine Arabic Adje<fli\cs and Particinles terminating in b, 

* *■ 

v^1!l■n iutrtiduccd into ilie Pcrfian, always) change b into j. 


VoL. II. 


* Si'p JUi.]Km\rin)\ \rabic Gr.im. p. lop, C.mon III 

Ec 


Ex. 
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Ex. iuaJLL. pure, is always written aaaIUL as pure 

friendfliip. 

4th. Arabic Participles Plural, terminating in although intro- 
duced into the Pcrfian as Nominatives, arc originally the oblique cafe. 

Ex. (jbuio the learned ancients thus 

faid. 

5th. When an Arabic Infinitive is ufed in the Perfian language as an 
adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic accufative without any 
change. 

Ex. LjUuI accidentally, &c. &c. 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. Arabic Adverbs, Prcpofitions, and Conjunctions feem to be introduced 
into the Perlian Jnnguage at picafurc. Of ihcfc Mr. Kiciiardfon has made a very 
life til conception in his cliapter of feparate Particles, to which I beg leave to re- 
fer ; obferving at the fame time, that a knowledge of fuch, as arc moft frequently 
enqdoycd, will cafily be acquired from experience without any particular in- 
ftriK^ioiis. 


0 / ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 

I. Hie mannir in which different Arabic parts of fpecch arc employed to form a 
variety of compounded words made ufe of in the Perlian is well exprelfed by Sir 
William Jones, in his Pcrfian Grammar; and, with refpedl to phrafes purely 

Arabic 
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Arabic, and whole fentences, which are often met with in Perfian authors, they 
require a pcrfedl knowledge of tlic Aral-jic language, and do not belong to this 
pla.c. 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINITIVES, 
1\\RTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, AND ADJECTIVES. 

I. In the Perfian language, when Arabic Adjuflives or Participles are made 
ufe of U) qualify Araljic or Perfian Subftantives Singular, tliey agree with tliem 
in Ginder and Number. 

Ex. 1. an Arabic fub, mafe. qualified 

by an Arabic part. paff. male. uJu^lc the faid lover. 

2. an Arabic fub. fcm. qualified by 

an Arabic part. paff. fern. refpefted mother 

3. a Perfian fub. mafe. qualified by 

an Arabic adj. male. an old friend. 

4. a Perfian fub. fern, qualified by 

an Arabic adj. fcm. dear fitter. 

II. When Arabic Adjeftlves and Participles are made ufe of to qualify -a- 
bit Subftantives Mafeuline and Plural ; they remain in the iMalruliiie Sm- 
gLihir. 

Ex. 1 . an Arab. fub. mafe. plur, with 
ail Arab, part. mafe. fing. the faid officers. 

2. a Perf. fub. mafe. plur. wnth an 
Arab, part, mafe. fing. brethren. 

E e Z HI- 
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III. When Arabic Adjedlives and Participles are made ufe of to qualify Arabic 
or Perlian Subftantives Feminine and Plural, they are put in the Feminine 
Singular ; and often, though not fo properly, in the Mafeuline Singular. 

Ex. 1 . An Arabic fub. fcm. 
plur. with Arabic part. 

fing. both fcm. mafe. the faid burthens. 
2- A Pcdiaii fubft. femin. 
plur. with Arabic partic. 

ling, both fern, andmafe. accompliflicd women. 

IV. An Arabic Subftantive, in the Pcrfian, is often rendered definite 
by a following Arabic Adjedive or Participle having the article J I pre- 
fixed. 

Ex. a fub. with a part. palT. the prophet elcdl. 

For an account of the Genders of Arabic Words, and of their pcrfedl and 
Imperfect Plurals, I mull again refer to Mr. Hichanl Ton’s Arabic Grammar ; and 
to that of Erpenius, vs here the latter fubjedl is treated at ftill greater length. 


OF THE INTRODU(’'nON OF THE ARABIC INTO THE LANGU VGE 

OFIlIN]X)STAN. 

I. All the diffen’nt fpecies of Infinitives, Participles, Subflantives and Adjec- 
tives which we have enumerated ; and all compoijinds formed by ^{ruhic and 7\/- 

fuin 
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fian words, arc introduced into the language of Hlndoftan, in the fame form, for 
the fame purpofes, and with the fame freedom as in the Perfum : I’ubmitting 
thcmfelves to the different rules of regimen and concord, that are peculiar to 
that language ; in the fame manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. jirabtc Adverbs, Prepofilions, and Conjiindlions are alfo ufed in the language 
of ITinJ'iftan ; but I think lefs frequently than in the Pcrfian. 
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XV. 

ON THE ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS OF THE HINDUS. 

BY Samuel Davis, Esa. 

Bhagalpufy IbihFeb, 178p. 

JT is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the Aftronomy of the 
may lead to much curious information, betides what relates merely 
to the fcicncc itfclf ; and that attempts to afccrlain the Chronology of this 
ancient nation will, as they have hitherto done, prove unfatisfadlory, unlefs af* 
liilance be derived from fuch refcarches. 

The following communication is not expected to contribute towards fo deiir- 
able a purpofc ; but, with all its imperfcc^lions, it may have the ufcful efFecfl 
of a^^akcning the arention of others in tliis countrv, who are better qualified 
for fucli inveliigarions, and of int'iting them to purfiie the fame object more 
fiiccefsfully, by tlio wing that numerous trc..tircs m Sint/ii}/ on Aftronomy arc 
prociiral'lc, an.l the Buthmetis aic cxtremel) v>iriino ro explain them. As an en- 
couragement to tliofc, wJio may be inchned to amulc themlelvcs in this way, 
I can farther venture to declare, fiom tiic cxp-"rier.ec I have had, that Sl nifi.t 
books in this leienee are more cafdy tranflaied than almolt ar’ others, when 
once the technical terms arc- iindcrftood, the fubjcift of them admit uiig neither 
of metaphyiical reafoning, nor of metaphor, but being delivered in plain terms, 
and generally illuflraied with examples in practice, the me.uung may be w'ell 
enough made out, by the help of a Pandit^ through the medium of the Potfuin 
or the Hithh language. 


Moreover 
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More )v('r r docs not npi.e.ir, that jkill in the ahflrufc parts of modern malhe- 
iTiaiicks IS ir.dilpeidaLlv iitveilar), but that, with as much knowledge of geome- 
try ai.<l l!u circles ot ll^c Ijdicie as it maj be fuppofed, nioft of the members of 
I'l’^ fjcicty pollefs, a c(jnlhleiable progrefs, might be made in revealing many 
inter; fring paituuiai^ vliich at prefent lie hid to Europiajis in the JjyCnJ/i, or 
AftionomivvJ, .V 'Jiuf. 


The jiredic lion cif ecllnrcs and other phenomena, puhliflied in the Tlitnht 
l\ihii or VloKinack, excite :1 ni) ciiriofity long ago, to know by what means it 
w:i- efi'nt'd ; hut it was not until lately that I had an\ means of gralillcation : 
I had lycfore this been inclined to think wnth many others, that the Ih-iUimcns 
pv^ileTs no more kno vie<].’c in afuonomy than they have cleiivcd from tl.cir .in- 
c'Mor'. in mMcs ready calcuk^^cd to llieir hands, and that few traces of the prin- 
c ’pies of the tcience could be found among thcni ; but ccmfulting fomc Sunfi/f 
honks, I was induced to alter my opinion. To fatiTy m\fclf on tliis llibiec'd, I 
hetp.n with cah iiljting, by a moilern ILmlii formula, an cclipfc wLnh 
wiii happen in next Xovnnher \ the particulars of which procefs, although 
in tome mea^iirc inttrelling, were not fuilicicnt for my purpofe, as it yet 
rema n d to be kaint, on wliat grounds fome tables ufed in it were con- 
i’. uiHul ; and for this information I was referred to the ^urxii Suhlh/inhi^ 
an or’g.nal treaMic, and rc]uited a divine revelation. ] or a coj^^ ot the 
SUyti SuLihnula I am indebted to Sir Kobkkt Chamukks, who procur- 
ed It among other books at B but the olifcurity of many technical 

teiirss n ade il lometimes ditncult to be undeadlood even by the PtinJit 
I el who was by no means deeply verled in the feience he jiro- 
fclfv't:. by his dib^’ciuc and tln*oiigli the obliging aflilhince of Mr. 
Duncan .-a who jirocured for me the 7V. ./ or commentary, this 
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difficulty was at length fi rmountcd ; and a computation of the above-men- 
tioned eclipfe, not merely on the principles, but ftriflly by the rules of the 
Surya Stddhanta^ is what I propofe now to prefent you with, after fiich pre- 
liminary obfervations as may be neceflary to make it intelligible. 

I surposE it fufficiently well known, that the Hindu divifion of the eclip- 
tic into figns, degrees, &c. is the fame as ours; that their aftronomical year 
is fydereal, or containing that fpace of time in which the fun, departing from 
a (lar, returns to the fame 1 that it commences on the inflant of his entering 
the f gn ArieSy or rather the Hindu conflellation Mcjha ^ ; that each aftro- 
nomical month contains as many even days and fradional parts as he ftays 
in each fign j and that the civil differs from the aftronomical account of 
time only in rejeding thofe fradions, and beginning the year and month at 
fun-rife, inftead of the intermediate inftant of the artificial day or niglsr. 
Hence arifes the unequal portion of time affigned to each month, dependent * 
on the fituadon of the fun’s apfis, and the diftance of the vernal equinodial 
colure from the beginning oiMeJha'm the llmdu fpherc ; and by thefe means 
they avoid thofe errors which EuropeiitiSy from a different method of adjiift- 
ing their calendar by intercalary days, have been fubjed to. An explana- 
tion of thefe matters would lead me beyond my prefent intention, which is 
to give a general account only of the method by which the Hindus compute 
eclipfes, and thereby to fliow that a late JP/ rwZ: author was too hafty in af- 
ferting generally that they determine them “ by fet forms, couched in enig- 

* Or, to be more particular, on his entering the Katjiiaua^ or lunar manfion (Jf’Mlm)x 
There were formerly only twenty -feveii Na<Jfiahas: a '28th (Ahhijit) lias been fince acld^'J, 
taken out of the 2lft and 22d, named UttauyJiani and Sravana. Thefe three in their older 
comprehend ip°, <5°, and 11° 40' of the zodiac; the rcfl com’prehcnd 13'^ 20' each. 

VoL. II. F f 
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mat j cal vcifcs &c. So far are they from deferving the reproach of 

ignorance, which Monf. Sonkerat has implied, that on inquiry, I be- 
lieve, the I/zm/u feience of aftronomy will be found as well known now as it 
ever was among them, alihough, perhaps, not fo generally, by rcafon of the 
little encouragement men of fcience at prefent meet with, compared with 
what they formerly did under their native princes, 

Tt has been common with aflronomcrs to fix on fome epoch, front 
which, as from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; and the an^ 
cient H'mdiii chofc that point of time counted back, when, according to 
their motions as they had determined tliem, they mufl; have been in con^ 
jundion in the beginning of Mejha^ or Arksy and coeval with which cir- 
cumflance they fuppofed the creation. This, as it concerned the planets 
only, would have produced a moderate term of years> compared with the 
* enormous antiquity tliat will be hereafter dated j but, having difeovered 
a flow motion of the nodes and apfides alfo, and taken it into the com- 
putation, they found it would require a length of time correfponding 
with 1955884890 years now expired, when they were fo fituatcd, and 
2564115110 years more before they would return to the fame fituation 
again, forming together the grand anomaiiftic period denominated a CaJpa, 
and fancifully afligned^as the day of Brahma'. The Calpa they divided into 
ManroianleraSy and greater and lefler Ingas. The ufe of the Mamvantera 
is not dated in tlie Surya Siddhania ; but that of the Maluiy or greater 
is fiifficiently evident, as being an anomalidic period of the fun and moon, 
at the end of which the latter, with her apogee and afeending node, is found 
together with the fun in the fird of Aries j tlic planets alfo deviating from 


* See the traiifiation of Monf. Sonkerat’s Vo}age. 
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that point only as much as is their latitude and the difference between their 
mean and true anomaly* 

These q^lcs being fo conffruded as to contain a certain number of 
mean lolar days, and the IhmJu fyftem afluming that at the creation, when 
the planets began their motions, a right line, drawn from the eqiiinodial 
point Lancu through the centre of the earth, would, if continued, have 
paffed through the centres of the fun and planets to the firfl ftar in Ancs ; 
their mean longitude for any propofed time afterwards may be computed by 
proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the num- 
ber of days compofmg it, fo are the days given to its motion in that time ; 
and, the even revolutions being rejeded, the fraction , if any, Qiows its mean 
longitude at midnight under their firft meridian of Lanca : for places eafl or 
weft of that meridian a proportional allow^ancc is made for the difference of 
longitude on the earth’s furface, called in hauj\rit the DljhiLira. The po- 
fitions of the apfides and nodes arc computed in the fame manner, and the 
equation of die mean to the true place, determined on principles which will 
be hereafter mentioned. 

The divifion of the 'MAia Yug into the Salya^ Ttkii, Dwitpar^ and Cali 
ages, does not appear from the Siirya SiJJlhmta to anfwer any pradical aftro- 
nomical purpofe, but to liave been formed on ideas fimilar to the golden^ 
filver^ Vrazeny and tron ages of the Greeh. Their origin has however been 
aferibed to the preceffion of the equinoxes by thofe who will of courfe refer 
the Manwantera and Cilpa to the fame foundation ; either way the latter will 
be found anomaliftic, as has been deferibed, it I rightly underftand ihe fol- 
lowing pallagc in the firft fedion of the Sihya Siddhantay the tranflation of 
which is, I believe, here corre^ly given. 
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‘‘Time, of the denomination Mtirta is climated by refpi- 

“ rations; fix rcfpirations make a Vtcala^ fixty f^kalas a Danday fixty 
“ Ddtiilas a JSacJJiatra day, and thirty ^acjhatra days a Naejhatra 
“ month. The Sirjan month is that contained between thirty fucceflive 
“ rifings of Suf^Uy and varies in its length according to the Lagna Bhuja. 
‘‘ Tlnrty Tit'Ms compofc the Chandra month. The Saura month is 
“ that in which the fun defcribcs one fign of the zodiac, and his paf^ 
fagc tljToiigh the twelve figns is one year, and one of thofc years is a 
“ Deva day, or day of the Gods. When it is day at Jffura , it is night 
** with the Gods ; and when it is day with the Gods, it is night at AJura„ 
“ Sixty of die ZfeW days, multiplied by fix, give the Deva year ; and 
“ twelve hundred of the Deva years form the aggregate of the four 
“ Yugau To determine the Saura years contained In this aggregate* 
“ write down the following numbers, 4, 3, 2, which multiply by 10,000$ 
“ the product 4320000 is die aggregate, or Maha Yuga, including the Sandhi 
“ and Sandliyanfa J. This is divided into four YugaSy by reafon of the 
different proportions of A 7 r/ue prevailing on earth, in the following man- 
ner. Divide the aggregate 4320000 by 10, and multiply the quotient by 
“ four for the Sa/j^a Yugy by three for. foe Tretdy by two for the Dwdfary and 

* This is mean fydereal time. A Nat^/hatray or fydereal day, is the time in which the earth 
makes a turn upon its axis, or, according to the Ilindusy in which the fiars make one complete 
revolution. This is fliorter than the Sdivan or folar day, which varies in its length according 
fo the Lagna Bhuja or right afeention, and alfo from the fun’s unequal motion in llie ecliptic ; 
for both which circumflanccs the Hindus have their equation if timcy as will appear in the cal. 
culation of the cclipfe. 

•f Jjuray the foulh pole, the habitation of the Jfura Ucay or Demons, with whom the 
Bevasy who rtfidc at ^umhuy the north pole, wage eternal war. 

i Sandhi and Sandljanfrty the morning and evening twilight. “ The proper words, I be- 
lieve, are Sandhja2M^ Sandhyanfa, 

“ bv 
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** by one for the CaU Yug, Divide cichcr of the Yugs by fix for its 
Sandhi 2 sA Sandhyartfa. Seventy-one Yugs make a MareuoanUra 'sxA 
at the clofe of each Manwantera their is a Sandhi equal* to the Satya 
** Yug^ during which there is an univerfal deluge. Fourteen Manwanteras^ 
“ including the Sandhi^ compofe a Calpa^ and at the commencement of 
“ each Calpa there is a Sandhi equal to the Satya 1 %*, or 1,728,000 Saura 
“ years. A Calpa is therefore equal to- 1^00 Mahh Yugs, One Culpa is 
“ a day with Brahma', and his night is of the fame length ; and the pe- 
riod of his life is 100 of his years. One half of the term of Brahma"s 
** life^ or fifty years, is expired, and of the remainder the firlt Calpa is 
begun j and fix Manwanteras^ including the Sandhi^ are expired. The 
“ feventh Manwanttra^ into which we are now advanced, is named Vaivafwa- 
«« ta: of this Manwantera twenty*fcven Maha Yugs are elapfed, and we 
arc now in the Satya Yug of the twenty-eighth, which Satya Yug confifls 
^*‘of 1,728,000 Saura years. The whole amount of years expired from 
** the beginning of the Calpa * to the prefent time, may hence be com- 


Conllrudion of the Calpa. 

m * 432OCOO 


Cali, • - 

Dwapar, • 

Trtta 

Satya • 

Aterrgatc, or Maba Ttig,' 


Ttars 

432000 


4320000 


4320000 


X 2 B 86400c 


X 3 5= 1296000 


- X 4 = i7»Sooo 


Comput I (ion of the period elapfed of the 
Calpa at' the end of the laft Satya age, when 
the Shya Siddh6itia is fuppofed to havC' been 
written. 

\1teari. 

Sandhi «c the beginning of the Calpa, » 1728000 

6 Manwant$tat, or 308448000 X 6 1 85068 Sooo 
27 Maha Tugs of the 7th 

Manvf’inttra, or 432000c X *7 II664000 

Satya Age of the iSlh Maba 2 ug, == 1 728000 

1970784000 


Manwantera, - - - 306720000 

With a Sandhi, equal to the Satya Tug,- 1728000 

308448000 
H 

Calpa, ... - 43182720CO 

With a cqua^ toihe - 1718000 
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“ puted ; but from tlie number of years fo found mult be made a deduc- 
“ tion of one hundred limes four hundred and feventy-four divine years, 
or of that produdt multiplied by three hundred and fixty for human years, 
“ that being the term of Brahmans employment in the creation ; 
‘‘ after which the planetary motions commencecL 

Sixty Ficalas make one CaU^ fixty CaUsont Bhdga^ thirty Bhdgas 
one Rdji^ and there arc twelve Rdjts in the Bhagana *. 


“ -f- In one Yug^ Suryay Budhtiy and Sucra perform 432,0000 Madhyama 
“ revolutions througli the zodiac. Mangaluy Vrihqfpatiy and Sanl make 
“ the fame number of 8/ghra revolutions through it; Chandra makes 
57 » 753 > 33 ^t ^‘^dhyama revolutions; Mangala 2,296,832 Madhyama rc- 
volutions; Budha's Sfghras are 17,937,060; Vrihafpatt's Madhyamai 
364,220; Snerds S/ghras 7,022,376; SanPs Madhyamas are 146,568. 
T\\q Chandrochcha revolutions are 488,203; the retrograde revolutions 
of i\\c-CJundrapdta are 2^ 2^2^80 

The time contained between fun-rife and fun-rife is the Bhumt Sdvan 
“ day : the number of thole days contained in a Yug is 1,577,91 7,828 §. The 


* The divifion of the Bhagatia, or zodiac, into figns, degrees, &<;. 

t Stnya the Sun ; Bud/iUy Mercury ; Snaa^ Venus; Maftgalhy Mars; F^ihafpatiy Jupiter; Santy 
Saturn; Chandtayih^ Moon; ihuChatuha Uclicha, or Cfiamitodichay the Moon’s apogee ; Chaml^a 
rdtay the Moon’s afeending node. The Madhyama revolutions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
and the Figha revolutions of Venus and Mercury, anfwcr to their revolutions about the fun. 

15779178*8 D. D , 

} 5775333G— 4-320000=534-33336lunarinonlhs, orlunations ina Yug; and ■ ■ « a9 31 

^ D , H , M . ^ 53433336 

5 0, 6 &c. in each mean lunation, or in Englilh time 29 . 12 . 44. 2 . 47 . 36 . 53433336— 
5 1 840000 = 1 593336 Jdht or intercalary lunar months in 43200(10 folar fydercal years. 
1577917828 

§ 


4320000 


365. 15. 31.31. 2 1. diurnal revolutions of the Sun, the length of Ihe Hindu 
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“ number of Nacjhafra days 1582237828 -f; of Chdndra days 1603000080; 
“ of Aillti months 1593336; of CJhaya Tit'h’is 25082252; of Saura 
“ months 51840000. From either of the planets IsacJIuiha days deduft 
“ the number of its revolutions, the remainder will be the number of its 
“ Sdvm days contained in a The difference between the number 

** of the revolutions of Swya and Chandra gives the number of Chandra 
“ months; and the difference between the Saura months and Chandra months 


1582237828 

t — ■■ =a 366. 15. 31. 31*. 24. diurnal revolutions of the Ibrs in one vear. 

4320000 

1.577917828 

27. 19.18. I. 37. &:c. The Moon’s periodical month. The 1603000080 

57753336 

Chiindia^ or lunar days, called alfo Ti/V/w, are each one-thirtieth part of the moon’s fy nodical 
month or relative period, and vary in length according to the inequalily of her motion from 
the fun. The Cjhaya Tit'his and or intercalary lunar months, are fufficiently evident. 

The fun and planets prefide alternately over the days of the week, which are named ac- 
cordingly. The firft day after thecreation was Ravivm^ oxSundiy: it began at midnight, undtr 
the meridian of Lanca ; and the Ravivdr of the Umdus correfponds with our Sunday. The fun 
and planets in the lame manner govern the years : hence they may be faid to have vxds of 
years. Daniel’s prophefy is fuppofed to mean weds of years. 

The Hindu cycle of 60, fuppofed by foriie to be the Chaldean is referred to the planci 
Jupiter: “ one of thclc years is equal to (he time in wh’i h by his mean motion, he 
** advances one degree in his orbit” (Commentary on the S/iiya SiHdhduta.) 'This c\cle is, 
1 believe, wholly applied to artrology. Neither this cyi.le of t>0 nor the VtuVs day are men- 
tioned in this part of the Surya Stddhdnta^ where they might be e\pc<ftcd to occur ; perhaps on 
inquiry there may be found fomc reafon for Tuppofing them both of a later invention. “ The 
“ Pitt IS inhabit behind CUmulus^ and their mid-day happens when Chamha is in conjum^ion with 
Stirya^ and their midnight when Chandia is in oppofilion to Szhyn ; tlicir moiniiig, or fiimife, 
“ is at the end of half the CrOhna Pacjhn^ and Ihcir fiinfct at the end of lull (he ^iuda Vrcjh’i: 
“ this is declared in the Samlya Smhitd, Their names arc &c. their day and night 

** are therefore together equal to one Chandid month.” (Commentan ). Hence it app<ais, 
the Hindus have obferved that the moon rcvwivcs once on her axis in a lunar month, and con- 
fcquently has the frtme fide al\v:ivs oppofed to the earth. They have alfo noticed the ditfcrcncr 
ot her apparent magnitude in the horuon and on the meridian, and endeavour to explain tiu- 
i aufe of a phcnon’icron which Euro/^tans, as well as tliemfelvcs, arc at a loft to account for. 

‘‘ gives 
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gives the number of AJhi months* Dedudt the Sdvan days from the 
Ch&ndra days, the remainder will be the number of Tifhl CJhayas, The 
number of Adhi months, Tifht CJkayas^ Nacjhatra^ Chdndray and Sdvan 
days, multiplied feverally by looo, gives the number of each contained 
in a Cal^a. 

The number of Mandochcha revolutions^ which revolutions are diredf, 
or according to the order of the iigns contained in a Calpa^ is of 
Sutya 387; of Mangala 204; of Budha 368; of Vriha/pati 900; oi 
Sucra S3S i 39* 

The number of revolutions of the Pd^as^ which revolutions are rc- 
** trogradc, or contrary to the order of the figns contained in a Calpa^ 
is of Mangala 214; of Btidha 488} of Vrihajpati 174; of Sucra 
of Sam 662. The Pata and Uchcha of Chandra arc already men- 
“ tioned.” 

It mufl be obferved, that, although the planetary motions as above de- 
termined might have ferved for computations in the time of Met a, the 
author of the Surya Siddhdnta^ yet for many years paft they have not 
been found to agree with the obferved places in the heavens in every in- 
ftance, and that corredtions have accordingly been introduced by increaf- 
ing or reducing thofe numbers. Thus the motions of the moon’s apogee 
and node are now increafed in computations of their places by the ad- 
dition of four revolutions each in a Yug^ to their refpedtive numbers above 
given. The nature of thefc corredlions, denominated in Sanferit Bija^ 
is explained in a paflage of the 7/V/i, or Commentary on the Sdrya Sid^ 
dJtdnta^ wherein is maintained the priority of that Sdjlra in point of time 


to 
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to all Others. The tranflatlon of that paflage, together with the text it il- 
luflrates, is as follows : 

(^Siirya Siddhdnla.) “ Arc a (the Sun) addrefling Meya, who attended 
“ with reverence, faid. Let yoiir attention, abftraded from human con- 
cerns, be wholly applied to what I (hall relate. Su'rya in every 
former Yng revealed to the Munh the invariable fciencc of adronomy. 
“ The planetary motions may alter j but the principles of that fciencc arc 
“ always the fame.” 

{The Commentary.") Hence it appears that the Surya Siddhunta was 
“ prior to the Brahma S'tddhanta and every other Sajira^ becaufe this 
Sajlra muft be the fame that was revealed in every former Yugy al- 
though the motions of the planets might have been different. This 
variation in the planetary motions is mentioned in the lljhnu DhermbU 
“ ter^ which direfts that the planets be obferved wuth an inRrumenr, where- 
‘‘ by their agreement or difagreement may be determined in regard to their 
computed places ; and in cafe of the latter, rn allowance of B//a accord- 
ingly made. Vasisht’ha in his Siddhanta alfo recommends this 
“ occafional correftion of Btja^ faying to the Muni Ma'nda\ va, “ I have 
“ (hown you how to determine fome matters in adronomy ; but the 
mean motion of Surya and the other planets will be found to difler 
“ in each Yug''^ Accordingly A'ryabhatta, BRAiiMAcupr^, and 
others, having obferved the heavens, formed rules on the print Iples xif 
former Sliftras^ but which diffelld from each other in proportion lo 
the difagreement, which they feverally oblcnxd, of the plaIlct‘^ wit it 
refped to their computed places. 

VoL. 11. » . G g 
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“ Why the Munis^ who certainly knew, did not give the particulars 
“ of thofe deviations, may feem unaccountable, when the men A'ryab- 
HATTA, Brahmagupta, and others, have determined them : the 
reafon was, that thofe deviations are not in themfelves uniform ; and 
to Bate tlicir variations would have been endlefs. It was therefore 
‘‘ thought better, that examinations at different times fhould be made, 
‘‘ and due corredions of the Blja introduced* A Ganita S/ifiray whofe rules 
are dcmonftrable, is true ; and when conjundions, oppofitions, and other 
“ planetary plicnomena, calculated by fuch Sajras, arc found not to agree 
“ with obfervation, a proportionable Bija may be introduced without any 
“ derogation from their credit. It was therefore neceffary that this 
Sajlra (the Surja Suldhdnta) (hould be revealed in each Yng^ and that 
other Sdjlias (hould be compofed by the Munis. 

“ The original Saftra then appears to be the Slirya SicUhdnta\ the 
fecond, Brahma Siddhlmta\ the third, the Vaudafiya Siddhdutai the 
** fourth, the Soma SiddhantaJ* 

In the following table are given the periodical revolutions of the 
planets, their nodes, and apfides, according to the Surya Siddhanta. The 
corredions of Bija at prefent ufed, are contained m one column *, and 
the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic in another. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic is inferred according to the fame Sajlra. Its diminution 

» This 1 miift however at prefent omit, not^aving as yet difeovered the corredions of this 
Jdnd that will bring even the Sun’s place, computed by the Siaya SicUhhta, cxadly to an 
agreement with the aftronomical books in prefent ufc. Ofthefe books, the principal arc the 
GrahaUghoKa^ compofed about 2C8 years ago, the tables of Macaranda ufed at Btnarcs and TMt^ 
and the Siddiiita Ruhajya ufed at Jstuhyit ; tba lafl written in UUSdeay or 108 years ago. 

does 
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does not appear to have been noticed in any fubfequcnt treatife : in the 
tables of Macaranda^ and alfo in the Grahaldghava^ the latter written only 
268 years ago, it is exprefsly dated at twenty- four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sattferit the erdniiy and 
fpoken of in the Ticd^ or commentary, on the Surya SidJhdnta as the 
Sun’s Fdta or node, is noticed in the foregoing paflage of that book ; 
and, as the Hindu aftronomers feem to entertain an idea of the fubjed dif- 
ferent from that of its revolution through the Platonic year, I fliall farther 
on give a tranflation of what is mentioned, both in the original and commen- 
tary, concerning it. 

The next requifite for the computation of the eclipfe is the portion of 
the Culpa expired to the prefent time, which is determined in the following 
manner : 

The Surya SUdhanta is fuppofed to have been received through di- 
vine revelation, towards the clofe of the Satya age, at the end of which 
50 of the years of Brahmd were expired, and of the next Culpa or day, 
6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Yugs^ and the Satya age of the 28 th Yug^ 
together with the Saiulhyd or twilight at the beginning of the Culpa ^ 
the aggregate of which fcveral periods is 1970784000 years elapfed of 
the Calpa to the beginning of the laft TrHa age ; to which add the 
Trita and D^jodpar ages, together with the years elapfed of the prefent 
Cali age, for the whole amount of fydcreal years from the beginning of 
the Calpa to the prefent Bengal tear. But in the foregoing quotation it is 
obferved, from that amount of years mu(l be made a dcdudlion of 47^00 
divine, or 17064000 human or fydereal years, the term of Biiahma’s 

O p 2 emrlovment 
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It is remarkable that the Hindus do not appear to have noticed ns decreafe. 
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employment in the work of creation ; for, as the univerfe was not completed, 
the planetary motions did not commence until that portion of the Calpa was 
elapfed. 

Tins dedu(5lion appears to have been intended as a corredion ; which, 
without altering the date of the Calpa^ as fettled, probably, by yet more 
ancient aftronomers, might (^joined perhaps with other regulations) 
bring the computed places of the planets to an agreement with their 
obferved places, wdien the Suyra Siddhdnta was written ; and, as the ar- 
guments of its commentator in fupport of the propriety of it, without 
prejudice to other authors, contain fome curious particulars, I hope I may 
be excufed for departing from my immediate objed to infert a tranllation' 
of them. 

In the Skrya Slddhanta^ Soma Siddhmta^ PrajJfelt^ and 

“ other Sdjlras^ this dedudion is required to be made from the CaJpa^ 
** bccaufe at the end of that term the planetary motions commenced. The 
fon of JisHNU, who underflood four Thedas, and Biia'sc ara'cha'rya, 
“ confidered thefe motions as commencing with the CaJpa : it may feem 
ftrange that there fliould be fuch a difagreemenr. Some men fay, as it 
** is written that the CaJpa is the day of Brahma', and as a day is de- 
pendent on the rifing and fetting of the fun, the motion of the fun and 
** planets mufh have begun with the Calpa; and therefore Brahmagupta 
“ fhould be followed ; but 1 think otherwife. The Calpa, or Brahman’s 
« day, is not to be underftood as analogous to the folar day, otherwife 
“ than as containing a determined portion of time ; neither is it at all dc- 
pendent on the commencement of the Culpa ; bur, being compofed of 
the fame periods as the latter, it will not end until the term of jeais 

“ dcdu.fl-.: 
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deduced (hall be expired of the next Calpa. The motions of the 
“ Grahas muft therefore be computed from the point of time here ftated 
as the beginning of Brahma'^s day, and not, as Brahmagupta and 
others dire< 5 V, from the beginning of the Calpa^ which will not be found 
toanfwer. 

Other men fay, that rules derived from the Ganita Sdjira and agree* 
ing with obfervation, are right ; that any period deduced from fuch a 
** mode of computation, and the planets determined to have been then 
" in the firft oi^MeJha^ may be afllimed ; that it will therefore anfwer 
“ cither way, to confidcr thefe motions as beginning with the Calpa^ or 
“ after the above-mentioned period of it was expired. This however is 
‘‘ not true ; for in the inftance of Mangah there will be found a great 
difference, as is here fhown. The revolutions of Mangdla in a Calpa^ 
** according to Brahmagupta, arc 2296828322; and, by the rule of 
proponion, the revolutions of Mangala in 1 7064000 years arc 9072472 

Signs. 0 / 

“7 2.8 o 16 For any other planer, on trial, a fimilar difagrec- 

ment will be found, and the propofition of computing from either 
« period muft be erroneous. Moreover, of what ufe is it to make 
computations for a fpace of time, when the planets and their motions 
were not in being ? 

I r might, however, from the foregoing circumftances, be imputed to 
Brahmagupta and the reft, that they have given precepts through 


• Becaufe 


2296828522 X 1706+000 

4320000660 


Revolutions S. ® " 

9072472 7 2S 0 16. 


** ignorance, 
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ignorance, or with intent to deceive : That, having flated the revo- 
lutions of the planets different from the account revealed by Su'rya, 
“ they miift certainly have been in error: That Brahmagupta 
could not have counted the revolutions from the beginning of the 
“ Calf a ; neither could he from the mean morion of the planets have fb 
“ determined them : he was a mortal, and therefore could not count the 
revolutions* — Although the rule of proportion fhould be granted to 
have ferved his purpofe for the revolutions of the planets, yet 
it certainly could not for tliofe of their ManilUltcha^ bccaufe it 
was not within the term of a man’s life to determine the mean 
** motion of the Mandbchcha ; and this affertion is juffified by the 
opinion of Bha'scara'charya. But the rule of proportion could not 
have anfwered even for the planets ; for, although their mean motion be 
“ obferved one day, and again the next, how can a man be certain of 
the exaft time clapfed bemeen the two obfervations ? And if there be 
** the fmalleft error in the elapfed time, the rule of proportion canncft 
“ anfwer for fuch great periods. An error of the part of 

^ a fecond {Pleald) m one day, amounts to ferry degrees * in the com- 
putation of a Calpa, and the miftake of tv of a refpiration- in one 
Saura year, makes a difference in the fame period of 20000 days, 
“ That it is therefore evident, Brahmagupta’s motive for direding 
“ the planetary motions to be computed as commencing with the Culfity 
“ was to deceive mankind j and that he had not the authority of the 
“ Munis^ becaufe he differs from the Surya Siddhunia^ Brahma Slddhdntay 
“ Soma Siddhanta\ from Vasishtha and mother Munis. 


* The error would be more than 43®. 


Such. 
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Such opinions would have no foundation, as I fliall proceed 
to (how. Brahmagupta’s rules are confident with the pradtice of 
the Pandits his predcccflbrs ; and he formed them from the Purana 
“ Vijhnu Dhermoltara^ wherein is contained tlie Brahma Siddhanta ; 

“ and the periods given by A'ryabhatta are derived from the ParJfera 
“ Siddhdnla : the precepts of the Munis are therefore the authorities of 
Brahmag'upta, A'ryabhatta, and Bha'scara'cha'rya, whofc 
rules cannot be deceitful. The Mtmis themfelves differed with regard to 
‘‘ the number of Sdvan days in a Yug^ which is known from the Pancha 
Siddhdnta^ compofed by Vara A'cha'rya, wherein are propofed two 
methods of computing the fun’s place ; the one according to the Surya 
Siddhdnta, the other according to the Rdmacd Siddhdnta j whence it ap- 
“ pears that there were different rules of computation even among the 
‘‘ nis. It is alfo mentioned in the Tied on the Vardha Sanhitd^ that, accord- 
“ ing to the Paulajlya Suldhdnlay there was formerly a different number of 
Sdvan days eftimated in a Yug, The maxims therefore of Brahma- 
GUPTA and the other two, agreeing with thofe of the Munis, are 
“ right i but, (hould it even be fuppofed that the Munis themfelves could 
“ be midaken, yet Brahmagupta and the other two had the fandtion 
of the Fedas, which in their numerous Sdc*has (branches) have difagree- 
“ ments of the fame kind ; and, according to the Sdcalya Sanhiid, Brahma', 
“ in the revelation he made to N a'red, told him, although a circumftancc 
“ or thing were not perceptible to the fenfes, or rcconcilcable to rcafon, 
“ if authority for believing it fhould be found in the Vedas, it muft be 
received as true. 

“ If a planet’s place, computed both by the Surya Siddhdnta and 
“ Parafera Siddhdnta, fhould be %und to differ, which rule muft be re- 
- ** ccived 
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ccivcd as right ? I anfwer, that which agrees with his place by ob- 
“ fervation ; and the Munis gave the fame dire<Elion. If computations 
** from the beginning of the Calpa^ and from the period ftated in the 
Surya Sidclhdnia^ give a difference, as appears in the inftance of Mangdla^ 
which of the two periods to be computed from is founded in truth ? 
** I fay, it is of no confcqucnce to us which, fince our object is only 
“ to know which period anfwers for computation of the planetary places 
in our time, not at the beginning of the Calpa^ The difference found 
** in computing, according to Brahmagupta and the A/Wy, muff be 
corredted by an allowance of htjUi or by taking that difference as the 
** cjitepa i but tlie books of the Munis muff not be altered, and the rules 
given by Brahmagupta, VARA'cHA'RYA,and A'r YABHATTA,may be 
ufed with fuch precautions. Any peifon may compofe a fet of rules 
for the common purpofes of aff ronomy ; but, w ith rcgai d to the 
“ duties neceffary in eclipfes, the computation muff be made by the books 
of the Munts^ and the Uja applied ; and in this manner it was that 
“ Vara'ha, A'ryabhatta, Brahmagupta, andCfi'sAVA Samvat- 
“ SARA, having obferved the planers and made due allowance of Ay< 7 , 
compofed their books. 

Ganf/sa mentions that the Grahas were right in their computed 
“ places in the time of Brahma', A'cha'rya, Vasishi*ha, Casyapa, 
^ and others, by the rules they gave ; but in length of time they differed 5 
“ after which, at the dole of the Satya age, Su'rya revealed to Meya a 
computation of their true places. The rules then received anfwered 
“ during the Trcia and Dwdpar ages, as aUb did other rules formed 
“ by the Mmiis during thofe periods. In the beginning of the CiU 
« Yngy Para'sera’s book anfwered; but A'rvakiiaita, many }cafs 
VoL. 11. H h “ affur 
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“ after, having examined the heavens, found fome deviation, and* intro* 
“ duced a corredion of htjiu After him, when further deviations were 
obferved, Durga' Siniia, Miiiira, and others, made corrcdlions. 
‘‘ After them came the fons of J istn u and Brahmagupta, and made cor- 
“ redions. After them Ck'sava fettled the places of the planets j and 
fixty years after Cl'sava, his foil Gane'sa made corredions.** 

We have now, according to the ///W« fyRcm, the mean motion of the 
planets, their nodes, and aplidcs, and the elapfed time fince they were in con- 
jundion in thefirft of Mejhu^ with which, by the rule of proportion, to de- 
termine their mean longitude for any propofed time of the prefent year. It 
is however obferved in the Sitrya SiJJhdniet, that to aflume a period fo great 
is unneceflar}^ ; for ufe the computation may be made from the beginning of 
the Treta age, at which inftant all the Grahas, or moveable points in the hea- 
vens, were again in conjundion in Mejha^ except the apogees and afeending 
nodes, which mufl therefore be computed from the creation. The fame is 
true of tlie beginning of the prefent Cali age j for the greateft common dr- 
vifor of the number of days compofing the Malm Yug and the planetary 
revolutions in that period, is four j which quotes 394479457 days, or 
1080000 years j and the Trhd and Dwdpar ages contain together twice 
that number of years. The prefent Hindu aftronomers therefore find it 
unneceflary to -go farther back than the beginning of the Cali Yug * in 

determining 


* Neither do they in computing by the formulas in common ufe go farther back than to fome 
atTigned date of the era Saca\ but, having the planets places determined for that point of time, they 

compute their mean places and other requifites for any propofed date afterwards by tables, or 
Dy combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work: as in Gyahalaghma^ SidihimsaRdhafya^ 
and many other books. An inquirer into Hindu aftronomy having accefs to fuch books only, 
might eaflly be led to aflert that the BiMmaru compute eclipfes Jet Jorms cwchd in enigmatical 
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determining the mean longitude of the planets thcmfelves ; but for the pofi- 
tion of their apfidcs and nodes, the elapfed time fince the creation muft be 
ufcdj or at lead in inflances, as of the fun, when the numbers 387 and 
4320000000 arc incommenfurable but by unity. I have however in the 
accompanying computation, taken the latter period in both cafes. 

Fon the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which the 

folution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be confideied, 

the Jlmhis make ufe of a canon of fines conftruclcd according to the 
Surya S'lddhdnta^ in tlic following manner : — “ Divide tlie number of 
“ minutes contained in one fine 1,800 by eight, the quotient 225 is 
the firll Jyapnday or, the firft of the twenty-fourth portions of half the 
“ firing of the bow. Divide the firft Jydfmda by 225, the quotient 1' 
deduA from the dividend, and the remainder 224' add to the firft for 
the fccond Jyaphida 449'. Divide the fccond Jydpinda by 225, 
“ the quotient being \ and the fraAion more than half a minute, 
deduA 2' from the foregoing remainder 224', and add the remain- 
dcr fo found to the fecond for the third Jyiipinda 671'. Divide this 
“ by 225', the quotient 3' deduA from the laft remainder 222'; the 

remainder fo found 219', add to the third for the fourth 890'. 

“ Divide this by 225', and the quotient deduA from the laft remainder ; the 
“ remainder fo found add to the fourth, for the fifth 1105, and 

“ proceed in this manner until the twenty-four Ciamajyds * are completed ; 


w/v, out of which it would Lc difficult to develop their fjftem of aftronoiu) ; and liiis I ap- 
prehend was the cafe with Monf. Sokker at. 'Witjyotijh Pandits in general, it is iruc, know 
little more ofaftronomy than they learn from fuch books, and they arc confcqucnflx \eiv 
ignorant of the principles of the fcicncc: but there arc fomc to be met with, wlio arc bcitcr 
informed. 


Oamahds^ Kieht Sines. 
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r t 3 4 5 5 ' 7 

** which will be as follows: 225, 449, 671, 890, 1105, 1315, 1520, 

8 9 10 II li 13 14 IS 17 

» in 9 > I 9 » 0 , 2093, 2267, 2431, 2585, 2728, 2859, 2978, 3084, 

18 19 ao 21 *3 »4 

‘‘ 3 * 77 » 325^^ 33 ^I> 337 -» 3409 » 343 ^ 343 S- For the w/m/wjjj'a S 
the tw^enty-third naifijjya deducted from the fnjya or twenty-fourth 
« cramajya, loaves the firll tilcramajya the twenty-fecond deduced 
** from the tucnty-tl/nd leaves the fecond utcramajya\ the twenty-firft 
** from the twenty- fccond leaves the third ; the twenneth from the 
^ twenty-firfl leaves the fourth. In the fime manner proceed until the 

1 a 3 

^ utcraniajyus arc completed j which will be as follows ; 7, 29, 66, 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II u «I3 14 15 

« 117, 182, 26:, 354, 460, 579, 710, 853, 1007, 1171, J345, 1528, 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

i7i9« 1928, 2123, 2233, 2548, 2767, ^ 989 > 32 J 3 > 3438-’' So far the 
^urya SiJdhanta on the fubjed of the fines. The commentator fliows 
how they are geometrically conftruded : “ With a radius deferibe a circle, 
** the periphery of which divide into 21600 equal parts, or minutes. 
Draw (north and fbuth, and eafl: and weft) lines through the centre j 
fee off contrary wife from the eaft point, 225 on the periphery, and 
“ draw a firing from thofe extremities acrofs the trijya -f. The firing 
“ is the jyCi ; and its half the ardhajyay called jha. The V audits fay, 
a planet’s place will correfpond with the ardhajyd, by which, therefore, 
« computations of their places are always made ; and by the term jyd 
is always undcrflood the arcUiajyd. The firft jyd will be found to 
** contain 449 minutes, and the operation, repeated to twenty-four divi- 
^ fions, will complete the cramajyd. In each operation, the diflance 
contained between the jyd and its arc, or that line which reprefenis 
^ the arrow of a bow, muft be examined, and the number of minutes 

* Uicinmajyai^ Verfed Sines. f Tiijyuy the Radius. 
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therein contained taken for the utcramajya. The circle may reprcfent 
** any fpace of land ; the hhujajya ^ is the hhuja, the cutljyii the coil, and 
“ the trijya the cama. The fquare of the hhujajya dedudled from the Iquarc 
** of the tr 'ijya^ leaves the fquare of the cottjya ; the root of which is the cotU 
“ jya ; and, in the fame manner, from the colijya is determined the hhujiijyu. 
The coiyntcramajya dcdu6led from the irijya leaves the hhnjacramajyu. 
The bliii,ulcriimajy'a deduced from the trijya leaves the cblicramajya. 
When the hhujajya is the firft divifion of the trijya j the tolijyu is the 
twenty-three remaining divifions ; which colijya^ deduflcd from the Injya^ 
leaves \\\o hlmjblnamajya. On this principle are the given in the 
text : they may be determined by calculation alfo, as follows : 

“The irijya lake as equal to 3438 minutes, and containing twenty-four 
jydpindas: its half is the jya of one fine, or 1719', which is the eighth 
“ jyaplnch^ or the fixteenth colijydpmda. The fquare of the liijyd multiply 
“ by three, and divide the produiff by four, the fquare root of the quotient 
is ^X\tjya of two fines, or 2977'. The fquare root of half the fquare of 
\\\Q trijya is the jya of one fine and an half (45°) or 2431'; which dc- 
ducted from the trijydy leaves the utcramajya 1007'. By this utcramajya 
“ multiply the trijya 3 the fquare root of half the prodiid is the jyd of 22", 
“ 30', or 1315. The fquare of this dedud from the fquare of the tnjyd^ 
“ the fquare root of the of 67", 30', or 3177', which is 

“ the eotijyd of 22°, 30', "equal to 1315'. This hhujajya and cuttjyd deduded 
“ feverally from the trijya^ leaves the utcramajya of each 2123' and 261'.• ** &c. 


• the fine ; Coujyb^ the fine complement. 

t A diagram might here he added for illufiration ; but it mufi be w iKCcfiary to ?r r . 'ir 
•who hai) the fmalleft knowledge of geometry. 
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This is fullicicnt to (liow that the Hindus have the right conHiiwE 
the fines, although they do not appear, from any thing I can learn, 
have carried it farther than to twenty-four divifions of the quadrant 
the following table. Inftances of the like inaccuracy will occur in the 
of this paper. The table of fines may perhaps be more clearly repr 
in the following manner : — 


Bight Sines i the lladius containing 3438 Minutes m 


Ah. 

Siae. 

^ = 225'= 30,45 

225' 

2// = 450= 7 ,30 

41-9 

3./ = 675= 11 ,15 

671 

4//; = 900= 15 ,— 

890 

5//l = 1125 = Irf ,45 

1 105 

6//; =1.350 = 22 ,30 

1315 

*7//;= 1575 =26 ,15 

1520 

8//; = 1 ROO = 30 , — 

1719 


Arc. 


\)f!i = 2025 = 217 ^ 4 ? 
10//; = 2250 = 37 ,30 
n/// = 2r75 = M ,15 
12//; = 27 00 = 4-5 ,— 
n//;=2i)25 = 4-8 ,45 
1 !•//; = 3150 = 52 ,30 
15/^=3275 = 56 ,15 
I6//5 = 3600= 60 , — 


Stnr. 

Ah. 

4910' 

17/^ = 3825 =63°,4 

2093 

18//; = 4050 = 67 ,3 

2267 

19//; = 4275 =71 ,1 

2i31 

20/// = 45(X) = 75 ,- 

2585 

21/ =4725=78 ,4 

2728 

22;/ =4950= 82 ,3 

2850 

11 

II 

CN 

2978 

1 24/^ = 5 UH) = 90 ,- 


Verfed Lines* 


Ate. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

I^= 22 j= 3V5' 

7 

9/;i = 2025'= 33^45' 

579' 

1 7/^ = 3825'= 63 V- 

Qii = 450 = 7 ,30 

29 

IO/>} = 2250 = 37 ,.30 

710 

IS//; = 4050 = 67 ,.3 

3;/= 675 = 11 ,15 

66 

11//; = 2475 = 41 ,1.5 

853 

19/// = 427.5 =71 ,1 

4/^= 900= 15 

117 

1 2//; = 2700 = 45 ,— 

J007 

20//; = 4500 =^75 

5/^ = 1125= 18 ,4.5 

*82 1 

13//5 = 2925 = 4H ,k5 

1171 

21/ = r725=78 ,4 

bth =1350 = 22 ,30 

261 j 

14/^ = 3150 = 52 ,30 

13 V5 

22;/ =4950 = 82 ,3 

7/^ = 1.575 =26 ,15 

354 

15//l = 3275 = 56 ,15 

1528 

23;/ =5175=86 ,1 

8/^ =1800= 30 

4601 

16/;} = 3600 =60 

1719 

24/;} = 5400= 90 


For the fines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean proport 
the tabular difference, as for the fine of 14°, which is between th( 
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11 $ being the difference of thofe arcs, and 219 tine difference of their 
fines, 36'', or a mean proportiotjal number to be added 

to the fine of the third tabular arc, for the fine rcqnhred of 14'’ or 831' 36". 
In the fexagefimal arithmetic, which appears to be univerfally ufed 
in the ITiudu aflronomy, when the fradtion exceeds half unity, it is 
ufually taken as a whole number: thus, 35", 33"',. would be writ- 
ten 831', 36. 

To account for the apparent unequal motion of the planets, which 
they fuppofe to move in their refpedtive orbits through equal diftancci 
in equal times, the Hindus have recourfe tp eccentric circles, and deter- 
mine the eccentricity of the orbits of the fun and moon with relpedt to 

S, 

that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre of the utiiverfe, to 
be equal to the fines of their greattll anotnaliftip equations, and accord- 
ingly that the delineation of the path of either may be made in the follow* 
ing manner 

Describe a circle, which divide as -the ecliptic mto %ns, degrees, 
and minutes j note the place of the MandochcJuiy or higher apfis, which 
fuppofe in » . Draw a diameter to that point, and fet off, from the cen- 
tre ® towards the place of the apogee, the 'eccentricity equal cp the fine 
of the greateft equation^ which of the fun is 130' 32". Here the eccen- 
tricity is reprefented much greater, that the figure may be better under- 
flood. Round the point thc--ccnjWe, deferibe the eccehtrTc^^c^rcle 
FGHI, which is the fun’s orbit, Banj ul ^tbe point , H,_ where itisxiit by 
the line © » prolonged, is the place of tiic Mandoc/irij, hr hrgherapfisj 
and in the oppofite point F is the lower. From the place of the npugee 
H, fet off its longitude in reverfe, or contrary to the order of the figns, tur 

the 
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•the beginning of Jries, and divide this circle, as the former, into figns 
and degrees. Note the fun’s mean longitude in each circle, as fuppofc 
in Gemini y and from both points draw right lines to the earth at 0* Ac- 
.cording to the Ilmdu fyftcm, which appears to be the fame as the Plole- 
unaicy the angle a<^ C will be the mean anomaly, the angle ^0 C the true 
anomaly, and the angle a^h their difference, or the equation of the mean 
to the true place ; to be fubtradted in the firfl; fix fines of anomaly, and 
^dded in the laft fix. The Europeans in the old aftronomy found the 
angle ^ ® C, by the following proportion, and which fubtraded from a ^ C 
left the equation, which, as the ITmduSy they inferted in tables calculated 
for the feveral degrees of the quadrant; as the co-fine of the mean 
anomaly ® e^Ed added to the eccentricity £ is to the fine of the 
mean anomaly ae^bd, fo is the radius to the tangent of the true anomaly : 
or, in the right angled triangle d 0 b, in which are given d © and bJ^ if 
© be made radius, h d will be the tangent of tlie angle h ^ dy required. 
The li'mJuSy who have not the invention of iangaUSy take a different 
method, on principles equally true. They imagine the fmall circle or 
epicycle, edefy drawn round the planet’s mean place a with a radius equal 
to the eccentricity, which in this cafe of the fun is 130' 30", and whofe 
circumference in degrees, or equal divifions of the deferent ABCD, 
will be in proportion as their femi-diamerers ; or, as © ^^ =? 3438", to 
ABCD=36 o°, fo^^=»:i3o' 32", to efgd^\f 40', which is called the 
paridhi-anfa or paridki degrees. In tlie fame proponion alfo will be the 
correfpondent fines he and aiy and their co-fines cb and Iky which are there- 
fore known by computation, in minutes or equal parts of the radius <7 © , 
which contains, as before mentioned, 3438'. In the right angled triangle 
h®Cy right angled at hy there are given the fidcs ^0 (=ia0-f becaufe 
fib^ha) and he ; to find the bypotenufe (r0, by means of which the angle 


n m 
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/J 0 w may be determined ; for its fine is / tn, and, in the (imilar trlangle% 
h c B and I m B, ns c ^ is to w ©, fo is ^ r to / w, the fine of the 
angle of equation. From the third to the ninth fines of anomaly, the 
co-fine c b mufl: be fubtraiffed from the radius 3438' for the fide 
b 0 . 

It is, however, only in computing the rctrogradatiuns and other par- 
ticulars refpeding the planets Mercury^ P^enus, Mars^ Jupiter ^ and Saturn, 
where circles greatly eccentric are to be confidered, that the fltndns find 
the length of the carna, or hypotenufc, 0 j in other cafes, as for the 
anomaliflic equations of the fun and moon, they arc fatisfied to take h c ns 
equal to the fine / m, their difference, as the commentator on the Surya SiJJ^ 
hunt a obferves, being inconfiderable. ♦ 

Upon this hypothefis are the lYmdu tables of anomaly computed with 
the aid cf an adjuflment, which, as far as I know, may be peculiar to 
themfelves. Finding that, in the firfl degree of anomaly both from the 
higher and lower apfis, the difference between the mean and obferved 
places of the planets was greater than became thus accounted for, illcy 
enlarged the epicycle in the apogee and perigee, proport ionably to 
that obferved difference j for each planet refpedively, conceiving it to 
diminifli in inverfe proportion to the fine of the mean anomaly, until at 
the diftance of three fines, or half way between thofe points, the radius of 
the epicycle fhould be equal to the eccentricity or fine of the greateft 
equation. This affumed difference in the magnitude of the epicycle 
they called the difference of the faridhi anfa between vijhama and fama i 
the literal meaning of which is odd and evetu From the firfl to the third 
fine of anomaly, or rather in the third, a planet is in 'eijhawa \ from the 

VoL. II. 1 i third 
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third to the fixth, or in the perigee, in J(/ma •, in the ninth lign, in vtjhama \ 
and in the twelfth, or the apogee, in fama. The paridh degrees, or circum- 
ference of the epicycle in Jhna are of the iim 14°, in vijhama 13 40'; of 
the moon in fama 32°, in v'ljhajm 31° 40'i the 'difference afligned to each' 
between fama and •vijhama y io\ 

To illuftrate thefc matters by examples, let it be required to find the 
equation of the fun’s mean to his true place in the firft degree of anomal5^ 
The fine of i® is confidered as equal to its arc,, or 60. The circumference 
of the epicycle in famuy or the apogee^ is 14°, hut dinainifhing in this cafe 
towards vijkamay in inverfe proportiem to the fine of anomaly. Therefore^ 
as radius 343S is to the difference between fama and vi/hama io\ fo is the 
fine of anomaly 60' to the diminution of the epicycle, in the point of ano- 
maly propofed, 20'' which fubtraded from 14”, leaves 1 3^ 59' 4o"', 

Then, as the circumference of the great circle 360° is to .the circumference 
of the epicycle 13® ^9' 40'', fo is the fine of anomaly 60' to its correfpond- 
ent fine in the epicycle hcy which, as was obferved, is confidered as equal to 
I My or true fine of the angle of equation % 19" 56'" *^36^ " ^ ) which, 

in the Hitidu canon of fines is the fame as its arc, and is therefore the equa- 
tion of the mean to the true place in i® of anomaly, to be added in the firft 
fix fines,, and fubtraded in the laft fix« 


For the equation of tlic mean to the true place in 5® 14' of anomaly. 
The fine of 5° 14 h 313' 36" 8"' and 49", to 

bededuded from ihtparidhi degrees in fa}7ui, — 14® \ 49"= 13® 58' \\\ 
5 ^ 4 , 7 .:, 58 r. 5" Hat fine of the angle of 

equation, which is equal to its arc. 
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For the fame in 140 of anomaly. The line of 14°, is ^ 31. 36,— ? — *** > 
4' 50% and - =32' 9* the fine of the angle of equation. 

For the fame in two lines of anomaly. The fine of 60® is 2978' 
*^^^=17', ip'j and 113 25" zo'", the fine of equation, 

equal to its arc. 

For the equation of the mean to the true place of the moon in i"' ol 
anomaly. The paridhi degrees of the moon in Jama are 32®, in viflianis 
31°, 40', the difference 20'. The line of 1® is 60' and =21" to be 
deduded from the parullu degrees in Jamay 32°— 21" =^31® 59' 39". 

2o'\ the equation required. 

For the fame in ten degrees ot anomaly. Tlic fine of 10^ is 597' 
28', and ^32' 58", the equation required. 

For the fame in three lines of anomaly. The line of 90^ is the radius, 

or 3438', and = 20, 25", die fine of the greateft 

angle of equation, equal to the radius of the epicycle in this point of 
anomaly, the arc correfponding with which is 302' 45", the equation 
required. 

For the equation of the mean to the true motion in thefe fcvcral 
points of anomaly, fay, as radius 3438, is to the mean motion, fo is 
tlie co-fine c b of the anomalillic angle g a c in the epicycle, to the 
difference between the mean and apparent motion, or the equation rc- 

I i 2 quired. 
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quired, to be fubtr*aed from the mean motion in the firft three fines of 
anomaly added in the next fix, and fubtrafted in the laft three. 

Example : For the fun in 5“ 14' of anomaly. The co-fine of 5® 
» 4 ' in the JSriJu canon is 3422' tf 52’. The circle in this 

point found before, is 13® 58' 11"; and 132' 48" 

the co-fine c ^ in the epicycle ; then as radius 3438' is to the fun’s mean 
motion 59 8' per day, or 59" S'" per danda, fo is the co-fine c h ■= 132' 
48", to the equation required, 2' 17' per day, or 2" 17" per danda. The 
motion of the fun’s apfis is fo flow as to be negleifted in ihefe calculations; 
but that of the moon is confidered, in order to know her mean motion firom 
her apogee, which is 783' 54* 

In this manner may be determined the equation of the mean to the true 
anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant, and which will be found 
to agree with the tables of Macaranda, The following tables are tranllated 
from that book ; 


Solar 













Anomaly 
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Having the true longitude of the fun and moon, and the place of 
the node, determined by the methods explained, it is eafy to judge, from 
the pofition of the lattci*, whether at the next conjunction or oppofition 
there will be a folar or a lunar cclipfc ; in which cafe the or date of 

the moon’s fynodical month, muft be computed from thence, to determine 
the time counted from midnight of her full or change. Her diftance in 
longitude from the fun, divided by 720V the minutes contained in a 
or the thirtieth part of 360°, the quotient (hows the iirhi (lie has 
paffed, and the fraClion, if any, the part performed of the next ; which, 
if it be the fifteenth, the difference between that fraction and 720^ is 
the diftance fhe has to go to her oppofition, which will be in time pro- 
portioned to her actual motion j and that time being determined, her lon- 
gitude, the longitude of the fun, and place of the node may be known for 
the inftant of full moon, or middle of the lunat cclipfe. The Hindu 
method of computing thefe particulars is fo obvious In the accompanying 
inflance, as to require no further defeription here ; and the fame may be 
faid with refpeCb to the declination of the fun and the latitude of the 
moon% 

It is evident, from what has been explained, that the Pafidits^ learned in 
the Jy 6 ti/h Siiftray have truer notions of the form of the earth and the economy 
of the univerfe dian are aferibed to the Hindus in general ; and that they 
mull reject the ridiculous belief of the common Brahfnans, that eclipfes 
are occafioned by the intervention of the moniler Rahu ; with many other- 
particulars equally unfcientific and abfurd. But, as this belief is founded 
on explicit and pofitive declarations contained in the Vedas and PurdnaSy. 
the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindu can difpurc, the 
aftronomers have fomc of them cautioufly explained fuch paffages in ihofe 

writings 
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writings as diGigree with the principles of their own fcience, and, where 
reconciliation < was impofiible, have apologized, as well as they could, for 
propofitions nccelTarily ellabliflied in the pradlice of it, by obferving that 
certain things, as ftated in other Stiftras^ “ miglit have been fo formerly, 
“ and may be fo ftill ; but for aftronomical purpofes, aftronomical rules muft 
** be followed.” Others have with a bolder fpirit attacked and refuted un- 
philofophical opinions. Bha'scara argues, that it is more rcafonable to 
fuppofe the earth to be felf-balanced in infinite fpace; than that it fhould 
be fupported by a feries of animals, with nothing aflignablc for the lafl of 
them to reft upon; and Nerasinha, in his commentary, fliows that by 
Rahu and Ceiu^ the head and tail of the monfter, in the fenfe they generally 
bear, could only be meant the pofition of the moon’s nodes, and the quan- 
tity of her latitude, on which eclipfes do certainly depend ; but he does not 
therefore deny the reality of Rahu and Cctu ; on the contrary, he fays, 
that tlieir adual exiftence and prefence in eclipfes ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any prejudice to aftro- 
nomy. The following Slvca^ to which a literal tranllation is annexed, 
was evidently written by a Jyotijh^ and is well known to the Pandits in 
general ; 

rifhaJdnyanyas’dftranij vtvadafiejhu civalam : 

Sap'halam jybtijham saftram^ chandrdreau yatra sdcjhhian, 

Frviti ESS all other Sdfiras\ in them is contention only : Fruitful 
is the JyHiJh Sajlra^ where the fun and moon are two witnefles. 


The argument of Vara'ha Acha'rya concerning the monfter /ZtfVw, 
might here be annexed, but, as this paper will witiiout it be fufficiently pro- 
lix. 
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lix, I fliall next proceed to fliow how the agronomical P audits determine 
the moon’s diftance and diameter, and other requifites for the prcdidlion of 
a lunar eclipfc. 

The earth they confidcr as fphcrical, and imagine its diameter divided 
into 1600 equal parts or Yojams. An ancient method of finding a cir- 
cle’s circumference was to multiply the diameter by three; but this 
being not quite enough, the Munis direded that it fliould be multiplied 
by the fquare root of ten. This gives for the equatorial circumference 
of the earth in round numbers 5059 Yojanas^ as it is determined m the 
Surya Siddhauta, In the table of lines, however, found in the fame 
book, the radius being made to confift of 3438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5400, implies the knowledge 
of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference ; tor 
by the firft it is as i. to 3. 1627, &c. by the laft, as i, to 3. 14136; 
and it is determined by the moft approved labours of the Euro^eans^ as 1 . 
to 3. 14159* &c. fn the Purmas the circumference of the eanh is declared 
to be 500,000,000 Yojans ; and to account for this amazing difference, 
the commentator before quoted thought “ the Ybjan ftated in the Suiya 
“ Siddhiinta contained each 100,000 of thofe meant in the Pur anas ; 

or perhaps, as fome fuppofe, the eanh was really of that fize in fomc 
“ former Cal fa : moreover, others fay, that from the equator foutlnvard 
“ the earth increafes in bulk ; however, for aftronomical purpofes, the di- 
« menfions given by Surya muft be alTumed/’ The equatorial circum- 
ference being afligned, the circumference of a circle of longitude in any 
latitude is determined. As radius 3438 is to the Lanihajya or line of 
the polar diftance, equal to the complement of the latitude to ninety degrees, 
fo is the equatorial dimcnfion 5059, to the dimcnfion in Ybjans required. 
VoL. IL K k Oi 
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Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, one is by 
an obfervation of the juilahha^ or fhadow, projefted from a perpendicular 
Gnomon when the fun is in the equator. The Sancu or Gnomon is 
twelve angular or digits in length, divided each into fixty vingulasy and 

A V 

the fhadow obferved at Benares is 5, 45. Then, by the proportion of a 
right angled triangle a/ 12.^4- 5^7* = 13 18 the acjha^carna (hypotenufe) 
or diflancc from the top of the Gnomon to the extremity of the fhadow ; 
which rake as radius, and the projeAcd fhadow will be the fine of the 

A V 

zenith diftance, in this cafe equal to the latitude of the place ^^'^^'^^ =1487'^ 

13 x8 ^ 

the arc correfponding with which, in the canon of fines, is 25® 26, the 
latitude oi Benares. The fine complement of the latitude is 3101' 57^^; 

Y 

and again by trigonometry — 4 Yo^ans, the circum-* 
ference of a circle of longitude in the latitude of Benares. 

The longitude is diredled to be found by obfervation of lunar cclipffes 
calculated for* the firfl meridian, which the Sarya S’uUhanta deferibes as 
pafling over Lanca RoMtaca^ Avanti^ and Sanmhita-faras. Avanti is faid by 
the commentator to be now called Ujjayint^ or Ougein : a place well 
known to the EngViJh in the Mahratta dominions. The diflancc of Benares 
from this meridian is faid to be fixty- four Y(jan eaflward; and as 4563 
YojaUf a circle of longitude at Benares^ is to fixty dandas, the natural 

Danda Fala 

day, fo is fixty-four Yojan to o,, 50, the difference of longitude in time 
which marks the time after midnight,, when, flridtly fpeaking, the aflrono- 
mical day begins at Benares^. A total lunar eclipfc was obferved to 

happen 


* This day {apommical day) is accounted to begin at midnight under the iic*ha (meridian; 
of LancA \ and at all places call or wefl of that meridian, as much fooncr or later as is their 
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happen at Benares fifty-one palas later than a calculation gave it for 
Lancdy and fixty-four Yojana^ the difference of longitude on the 

earth’s furfacc. 

According to Rennel’s Map, in which may be found and 

agreeably to the longitude affigned to Benares^ the equino<flial point Lancd 
falls in the eaftern ocean fouthward from Ceylon and the Mald'iva IJlamh. 
iMtich is fabiiloufly reprefented as one of four cities built by Dhatds at 
equal diftances from each other, and alfo from Surneru and Bddazi^iiaU 
the north and fouth poles, whofe walls arc of gold, &c. and with rcfpcft 
to Meya’s performing his famous devotions, in reward of which he re- 
ceived the aftronomical revelations from the fun, recorded in the Airvj 
S'ldilhdnta^ the commentator obferves, ‘‘ he peiformed thofe devotions in 
Sdlmahy a country a little to the eaflward of Lancd, The dimenlions 
of Lancd are equal to one-twelfth part of the equatorial circumference 
of the earth,” &c. Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found whether 
by Sdlmala is not meant Ceylon. In the liiftory of the war of Ra ma with 
Ra'wan, the tyrant of Lancd^ the latter is faid to have married the 
daughter of an Afura^ named Me Y a. But thefe difquifitions are foreign 
to my purpofe. 

For the dimenfions of the moon’s cacjltd (orbit) the rule in the 
ferit text is more particular than is neceflar}^ to be explained to any per- 
fon who has informed himfclf of the methods ufed by European aftrono- 

‘‘ defantera (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Swya Siddhinta^ Brahma SidJhnnta^ 
“ Vafjhtha Stddhantn^ Soma Siddhanta^ Paidfcra Stddhdnta^ and Aiyahhatta. According lo Brah’- 
maguptn and others, it begins at funrife ; according to Uie Romacd and others, it begins at 
** noon j and according to the SuUldnta^ at funfet.*’ (Tied on the Sttya SuUhdnta.) 

Kk2 
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mers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In general terms, it 
is to obftTvc the moon’s altitude, and thence with other requifites^ to com- 
pute the time of her afccnfion from the fcnfible cjhtiija^ or horizon, and 
her diftance from the fun when upon the rational horizon, by which 
to find the time of her paffage from the one point to the other ; or, in other 
words, ‘ to find the difference in time between the meridian to which the 
* eye referred her at rifing, and the meridian (he was actually upon j* in 
which difference of time (he will have palled through a fpace equal to the 
earth’s femidiameter, or 800 Yojan: and by proportion, as that time 
is to her periodical month, fo is 800 Yojan to the circumference of her 
cacjha^ 324000 Yojan, The errors arifing from refra< 5 lion, and their tak- 
ing the moon’s motion as along the fine inftead of its arc, may here be 
remarked ; but it docs not feem that they had any idea of the firft * ; and 
the latter they perhaps thought too inconfiderable to be noticed. Hence 
it appears that they made the horizontal parallax 53' 20"; and her dif- 
rance from the earth’s centre 51570 Yojan \ for 20"; and 

as 90® or 5400' is to the radius 3438', fo is one-fourth of her orbit 81000 
Yojan to 51570, and 220184, the fame diftance in geographi- 
cal miles. European aftronomers compute the mean diftance of the moon 
about 240000, which is fomething above a fifteenth part more than the 
Hindus found it fb long ago as the time of Mey a, the author of the Sutya 
Siddhdnta, 

By the UindH fyftem the planets arc fnppofcd to move in their refj^- 
tive orbits at the fame rate ; the dimenfions therefore of the moon’s orbit 


♦ But they are not wholly ignorant of optics ; they know the angles of incidence and re- 
JUaim to be equal, and compute the place of a ftar or planet as it would be feen relieved 
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being known, thofe of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the fun’s revolutions in a 
MaM Yug 4320000 are to the moon’s revolutions in the fime cycle 
575333 ^* 324000 Yojan to the fun's orbit 4331500 Yujari\ 

and in the fame manner for the cacjkas or orbits of the other planets. 
All true didance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the 
queftion j but the Hindu hypothefis will be found to anfwer their purpofe 
in determining the duration of eclipfes, &c* 

For the diameters of the fun and moon, it is dircfled to ol)ferve the 
time between the appearance of the limb upon the horizon and the in- 
•flant of the whole dife being rifen, when their apparent motion is at a 
mean rate, or when in three fines of anomaly ; then, by proportion, as 
that time is to a natural day, fo are their orbits to their diameters rc- 
fpcdivcly, which of the fun is 6500 Yojan ^ of the moon 480 Tojatu 
Thcfe dimenfions are increafed or diminifhed, as they approach the lower 
or higher apfis, in proponion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls 
Ihort of the mean, for the purpofe of computing the diameter of the earth’s 
(hadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps be made more in- 
telligible by a figure^ 

Let the earth's diameter be lm^=gh=.cd ; the diftance of the moon from 
the earth A B, and her diameter C Ek By this fyflem, which fuppdfes 
all the planets moving at the fame rate, the diincnfions of the fun's orbit 
will exceed the moon’s,, in proportion as his period in time exceeds 
liers; let his diftance be AE, and EFG part of his orbit. According 
to the foregoing computation alfo, the fun's apparent diametc? f /, at thi 
diftance from the earth, is 6500 Ybjan^ or rather, the angle his diameter 

fubtends, 
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fubtends, when viewed in three lines of anomaly, would be 6 500 parts of 
the circumference of a circle confiding of 4331500, and deferibed round 
the earth as a centre with a radius equal to his mean diftance, which is 
properly all that is meant by the v'tjkcamhha^ and which, therefore, is in- 
creal'cd or diminiflicd according to his equated motion. This in three 
lines of anomaly is equivalent to 32' 24"; for, as 4331500 is to 360°, fo 
is 6500 to 32' 24". The determine the fame to be 32' 22"- In 

the fame manner the fun’s lujhcamhha in the mean cacjha of the moon, 
or the portion of her orbit in Yvjans^ included in this angle, is found 
as 4331300 is to 324000, fo is 6300 to 486 Yojan or 0, of ulc in 
ibUi ecliples ; but this I am endeavouring to explain is a lunar one. It is 
evident that the diameter of the earth’s lhadow at the moon will be c, ^,— 
i‘, iiy + /^, J, or a h when her diftance \% ui e\ and that c a and h d will 
•be found by the following proportion : as ^ ^ is to / ^ h 5=/^+^ 
ib is xo c a + But it has been obferved that ji k and / / are pro- 
portioned by the JlhiJii^ according to the moon’s diftance A e, the ap- 
parent motion of die I'un an^ moon, and the angles fubtended by their 
diameters. The HimJu rule therefore flates, as the fun’s vi/hcamhha, or 
diameter, is to the moon’s, fo is the difference of the diameters of the 
fun and earth in Yojans, to a fourth number, equal lo c a dlo be fub- 
tradfed from the Jucluy or lm=:zcd to find ah\ allb, that the number of 
Yojatis^ thus determined as the diameters of the moon and lhadow, may be 
reduced to minutes of a great cijcle by a divifor of fifteen. For, as the 
minutes contained in 36o”=2i6oo are to the moon’s orbit in Yojan 324000, 
fo is one minute to fifteen Yojan, 

The diiflheter of the moon’s dife, of the earth’s lhadow, and the place 
of the node being found for the inftant of oppolition, or full moon, the 

remaining 
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remaining part of the operation differs in no refpedl, that I know of, from 
the method of European aflronomers to compute a lunar eclipfe. The 
tranflation of the formula for this purpofe in the S&rya SiJdhanta is as 
follows : The earth’s fhadow is always fix figns diftant from Surya^ 

and Chandra is eclipfed whenever at the p&mlma the pdta is found 
there ; as is alfo Surya^ whenever at the end of the anuivafyd the pdta 
is found in the place of Surya j or, in either cafe, when the pdia is 
“ nearly (o fituated. At the end of the amivafyd ili'hl, the figns, degrees, 
“ and minutes of Sdtya and Chandra are equal ; and at- the end of the 
purnimd tu'hi the difference is cxadly fix figns : rake therefore the 
time unexpired of either of thofe tit' his y and the motion for that 
time add to the madhyamay and the degrees and minutes of Surya and 
Chandra will be equal. For the fame inflants of time compute 
the place of the pdta in its retrograde motion j and, if it (hould be in 
conjunction with Surya and Chandra y then, as from the intervention 
of a cloud, there will be an obfeurity of Surya or of Chatuitu* 
Chandray from the wed, approaches the earth’s fhadow, which on en- 
tering he is obfeured; For the indant of the purnlmdy from the 
half fum of the chandramdna and the tamoUptamana fubtraCl tlic 
vicjftcpay the remainder is the ch'channa. If rhe clichanna is greater * 
than the giahyamdtiay the eclipfc will be total; and if lefs, iIk- 
« eclipfe will be proportionally Icfs. The grahya and grdhaca dedud 
^ and alfo add j fqiiare the difference and the fum feverally ; fubtradi 
^ the fquare of the vicjhepa from each of thofe fquares, and the fquait- 
root of each remainder multiply by fixty ; divide each produ-T by 
the difference of die gati of Shya and Chaudia ; the firll quotie nt 


* Or, when the dCclmna and grahyamdna arc c lual, tlic cciipfc is r.t 
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** will be half the duration of the cclipfe in dandas and paJasi and 
“ the fecond quotient will be half the v'miardhrdha duration in dandas 
and palaSf* &c. The clichanna^ or portion of the dife eclipfed, is here 
found in degrees and minutes of a great circle ; it may alfo be edimated in 
digits \ but the angulas or digits of the Hindus are of various dimenlions in 
different books. 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipfc may now be fup- 
pofed found for the time in Hindu hours, when it will happen after 
midnight j but for the correfponding hour of the civil day, which begins 
at fun-rife, it is further nccelTary to compute the length of the artificial 
day and nighty and for tliis purpofe muft be known the ayananfa^ or 
diftance of tlie vernal equinox from the firft of mejha^ the fun's right 
afcenfion and declination x which feveial requifites (hall be mentioned in 
their order^ 

Respecting the preceflion of the equinoxes and place of the colure, 
the following is a tranflation of all 1 can find on the fubjedt in the Surya 
Siddhdnta and its commentary. 

Text. The ayandnfa moves eaftward thirty times twenty in each 
Malta Yug\ by that number (600) multiply the ahargana (number of 
mean folar days for which the calculation is made) and divide the pro- 
dud by the fdvan days in a Yug^ and of the quotient take the hhujay 
“ which multiply by three, and divide the produd by ten ; the quotient 
is the ayandnfa. With the ayandnfa corred the graha^ erdntiy the 
ch'hdydy charadahy and other requifites, to find the pufhti and the two 
« vijhuvas. When the cama is iefs than the firya clChdydy the prdc- 

“ chacra 
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chacra moves eaftward, and the ayayidnfa muft be added ; and when 
more» it moves weft ward, and the ayanhtfa muft be fubtraded. 

Commentary. “ By the text, iht ayana hhagana is underftood to confift 
** of 600 hhaganas (periods) in a Mahd Yug ; but fome pcrfons fay the mean- 
“ ing is thirty hhaganas only, and accordingly that there are 30000 hhaga- 
nas. Alfo that Bha'scar Acha'^rya obfcrvcs, that, agreeably to what 
“ has been delivered by Shrya, there are 30000 hhaganas of the ayaniinfa in 
a talpa. This is erroneous ; for it difagrees with the Saftras of the Riflns. 
The Sdcalya Sanhita ftates that the hhaganas of the Grant i pata in a Mahd 
Yug are 600 eaftward. The lame is obfcrved in the Vaftjht^ha Sldilhdnta\ 
“ and the rule for determining the ayandnfa is as follows ; The expired years 
divide by 600, of the quotient make the hhuja^ which multiply by three, 
** and divide the produd by ten. The meaning of the Bha'scar Acha'- 
“ RY a was not that Sury a gave 30000 as the hhaganas of the ayanhyii in a 
** Calpa^ the name he u fed being woi Surya^ and ap])licd to fome other 

book. From the natanfa is known the erdniyanfay and from the cranlijyd 
the hhujajydy the arc of which is the hhujdjifu of Sury a y including the aya^ 
ndnfa : .this for the firft three months; after which, for the next three 
months, the place of S 4 rya, found by this mode of calculation, muft be 
deduded from fix figns. For the next three months the place of Shya 
muft be added to fix figns; and for the laft three months, the place of Sd- 
rya muft be deduded from twelve figns. Thus from the fliadow may be 
computed the true place of Sdrya. For the fame inftant of time compute 
« his place by the aharganay from which will appear whether the ayandnfa is 
“ to be added or fubtraded. If the place found by the ahargana be lefs 
** than the place found by the (hadow, the ayanhnfa muft be added. In the 
prefent time the ayanhnfa is added. According to the author of the 
VoL. II. LI Varafanhla* 
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“ VuuifuHluta^ it was laid to have been deduced and the fouthem 

“ ayamvfa of Sitrya to have been in the firft half of the nacjhatra AJliJka + ; 

and the northern ayuua in the beginning of Dhamjhta : that in his time 
“ the foiitliern ayuna was in the beginning of Carcata^ or Cancer ; and the 
‘‘ noithern in the beginning of Mancara^ or Capricorn. 

“ Tiiz hha^iinas of the ayananfa in a Mahd Yug are 600, the faura 

“ years in the l.ime period 4320000; one hhagana oi the ayananfa there- 

fore contains 7,200 years. Of a hhagana there are four padas, Firft 
“ pdja : When there was no ayananfa ; but the ayan&nfa beginning from 
** that time and increafing, it was added. It continued increafing i ,800 
“ years ; when it became at its iitmoll, or twenty-feven degrees. Second 
piUIa ; After this it diminilhed ; but the amount was Hill added, until, at 
“ the end of 1,800 years more, it was diminrlhed to nothing. Third pdda : 

* ** It was faid to have been formerly r//**.” In the HittJu fpccions arithmetic, or algebra, 
Jkana fignihcs affirmation or addition, and rina negation or fubtra£tion : the lign of the latter 
is a point placed over Llie figure, or tlic quantity noted down ; thus, ^ added to 7, is equal to 3. 
See the htja ganita, where the mode of computation is explained thus ; When a man has four 
pieces of money, and owes (even of the fame value, his circumftanccs reduced to the form of 
an equation, or hk books balanced, fhow a deficiency of three pieces. 

f This deferibes the place of the folftitial colure ; and according to this account of the 
myattanja^ the equinoctial colure mufl then have pa0ed through the tenth degree of the natjhatra 
Bhmam and the 3® 20' of Vifacha, The circumftaiice, as it is mentioned in the Vara SaaJtita, 
is curious and deferving of notice. I lhall only obferve here, that, although it does not difa- 
gree with the prefent fyllem of the Hindus in regard to the motion of the equinoCtial points, 
yet the commentator of the Varafanhita fuppofes that it muff have been owing to fomc preter- 
natural caufe. The place here deferibed of the colurc is, on comparison of the Hindu and 
fpheres, about 3° 40' call ward of the portion which it is fuppofed by Sir I. New- 
ton, on the authority of £u n ox v s, to have had in the primitive fphere at the time of the Argo- 
naulic expedition. 
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“ The ayananfa for the next 1,800 years was dedudled ; and the amount 
** dediidled at the end of that term was twcnty-fcven degrees. Fourth 
pdda: The amount dedudion diminiflicd ; and at the end of the next term 
of 1,800 yean, there was nothing either added or fubtraded. The 
“ Munis, having obferved thefe circiimdances, gave rules accordingly : 

If in the Javan dats of a Mahd Yug there are 600 hhaganas^ what will 
“ be found in the ahargana propofed ? Which (latement will produce hhaga- 
nas, figns, &c. rejed the hhaganas, and take the hhuja of the remainder, 
which multiply by three and divide by ten, becaufe there are four pddas 
in the hhagana ; for if in 90° there is a certain number found, as the bhu/ii, 
when the hhuja degrees are twenty-feven, what will be found ? And the 
“ numbers twenty-feven and ninety ufed in the computation, being in the 
ratio of three to ten, the latter arc ufed to fave trouble. 

“ There is another method of computing the ayanunju j the cratiti pjta^ 
“ gati is taken at one minute per year j and according to this rule ihQ aya?idn/a 
increafes to twenty-four degrees ; the time neceflary for which, as one pad 
“ is 1440 years. This is the gati of the naejhatras of the erdn// mandala, 

T h'e. naejhatra Revat) rifes where the tidri mamlula and the cjhitija 
“ interfed: *, but it has been obferved to vary twenty-feven degrees north 

and 

* This can happen only when there is no ayandn/a. TW vm t man Jala ij* the equator. The 
yoga ftar of Rduaii is in the lall of Mina (Pifees) or, which is the fame, in the fojl of MljU 
(Aries) and hab no latitude in the IlmJu tables. Hence from the aymimja and the time of the 
beginning of the Hindu year mav be known their zodiacal ftars. Rlvati is the name of the 
twenty -feventh Lanai manfion, which comprehends the laft 1 S*’ 2d of Mina. Whun the 
^an&nfa was 0, as at the creation, the beginning of the Cali Yug, See. Ihc cohire pafled 
through the^/f« ftar of Rnati, It is plain, that in this paflage Rna/i applies ciiher to tlic 

particuUi 
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“ and fouth. The fame variation is obferved in the other naejhatras: 
“ it is therefore rightly faid, tliat the chacra moves eaftward. The chacra 
“ means all the nacjhalun. The planets are always found in the naejhatras \ 
“ and the cranti pata-gati is owing to them, not to the planets ; and hence 
“ it is obferved in the text, that the^J/^ draws chandra to a diftance equal 
“ to the crdnii degrees.** 

Hhitt, to my apprehenfion, inftead of a revolution of the equinoxes 
through all the figns in the courfe of the Platomc year, which would 
carry the firft of Vajlidh through all the feafons, is clearly implied a 
libration of thofe points from the third degree of Ftfets to the twenty- 
fcventh of Jlries^ and from the third of Ftrgo to the twenty-feventh of Libra 
and back again in 7,200 years; but as this muft feem to Europeans BXk 
extraordinary circumftancc to be ftated in fo ancient a treatife as the 
Sthya Siddhdnta^ and believed by Hindu aftronomers ever fince, I hope 
the above quotations may attrad the attention of thole who are qualified 
for a critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to be 
found in other Sdjiras on the fame fubjed. Whatever may be the rcfult of fuch 
an inveftigation, there is no mrftaking the mle for determining the ayandnfa^ 
which was at the beginning of the prefent year 19®, 21', and confcquently 
the vernal equinox in Ptfees 10® 39', of the Hindu fphere; or, in 
other words, the fun entered Mejha or Aries^ and the Hindu year began 
when he was advanced 19® 21^ into tlie northern iigns, according to European 
expreflion, 

particular ^4?^^ ibr of that name, or to the iaft, or twenty-feventh Lunm manfion, in which 
it is (iluated. See a former note. In each naqfluura^ or planetary manfion, there is we fiar 
called whofe latitude,, longitude, and right afeenfion ihs^Hnubu. have determined and 

inferted in their afironomical tables. 


The 
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Tuv. ayandtija added to the fun’s longitude in the //;W« fpherc, gives ^ 
his cUftance from the vernal equinox : of the fum take the hhujuy that is, 
if it exceeds three figns, fubtrad it from fix figns ; if it excectls fix 
figns, fubtrad fix from it; and if it exceeds nine figns, fubtrad it 
from twelve. The quantity fo found will be the fun’s diflance from 
the neareft cqiiinodial point from which is found his declination — as 
radius is to the param/ij)acramnjydy or fine of the greateft declination 24'’, 
fo is the fun’s diftance from the neareft equinodial point to the declina- 
tion fought ; which will agree with the table of declination in prefent ufe, to 
be found in the tables of Macaranda^ and calculated for the feveral degrees 
of the quadrant. The declination thus determined for one fign, two figns, 
and three figns, is 1 1° 43', 20^ 38' ; and the greateft declination, or the an- 
gle of inclination of the ecliptic and equator, 24®. The coTines of the fame 
in the Hindu canon are 3366', 3217' and 3141' ; and as the co-fmc of the 
declination for one fign is to the co-fine of the greateft declination, fo is 
the fine of 30^’ to the fine of the right aftenfion for a point of the ecliptic 
at that diftance from either of the two vi/htrens, or equinodial points. In 
this manner is found the right afeenfion for tne twelve figns of the ecliptic 
reckoned from the vernal equinox j and alfo, by the fame management of 
triangles, the afcenfional difference and oblique afeenfion for any latitude ; 
which feveral particulars are inferted in the Hindu books as in the follow- 
ing table, which is calculated for Bhagalpur on fuppofition that the pula- 
hhd, or equinodial fliadow, is 3 30, By the Lagna of Lnnca, Madhyanuty 
or mean Lagna^ the Hindus mean thofe points of the equator which rife 
refpedively with each thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted from jltics 
in a right fphere, anfwcring to the right afeenfion nine by latitude ; by the 
Lagna of a particular place, the oblique afeenfion, or the divifions of the 
equator which rife in fucceffion with each fign in an oblique fphere ; and hv 
the chara^ the afcenfional difference. 
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Signs. 

Lagna of Lancii. 

Chara of Bhagalpur. 

Ullagna. 

Hindu Namei. 

In nTptratiuns 
answering tu 
minutes of llit 
ecjuaror. 

In palas orjhii- 
nates of time 
)6oota aNac* 
ihatra Day. 

In xefpirationft 
anfwering to 
minutes of the 
equator. 

In palas of 
minutes of 
tin c 36cx> 
to a Nac- 
Ihatra day 

In refpirations 
anfwering to 
minutes of the 
equator 

In pa as or mi- 
nutes of time 
360010 a Nac- 
ihatra day. 

Meflia 

1670 

00 

3*7 

SS 

*343 

224 

Vriftia, 

1795 

299 

268 

45 

1527 

*55 

Mit’hima, 

1935 

323 

110 

18 

1825 

304 

Carcata, 

»935 

323 

I 10 

18 

2045 

341 

Sinha, 

1795 

299 

26S 

45 

2063 

343 

Canya, 

1670 

278 

327 

55 

1997 

333 

Tula, 

1670 

278 

3^7 

55 

1997 

333 

Vnfcbica, 

1795 

299 

268 

45 

2063 

343 

Dbanus, 

1935 

323 

no 

18 

ao45 

341 

Macara, 

1935 

323 

110 

18 

1825 

304 

Cumbha, 

1795 

299 

268 

45 

1527 

255 

Mina, 

1670 

278 

327 

55 

>343 i 

224 


21600 

3600 



Z1600 

3600 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE. 

Let it be premifed that the pofition of the fun, moon, and nodes, 
by calculation, will on the firfl of next Vajfac'h be as here reprefented in the 
Hhidu manner, excepting the charadters of the iigtis. 

By infpedlion of the figure, and by confidering the motion of the fun, 
moon, and nodes, it appears, that, when the fun comes to the fign Tula^ 
Lihra^ correfponding with the month of Cartlc^ the defeending node will 
have gone back to Arles^ and that confequcntly a Lunar eclipfe may be 
expedted to happen at the end of pumma iiChi^ or time of full moon, 
in that month. 

PIRST OPERATION. 

\“' ' ' 1 

To find the nuvkher the creation to fome part of 

the pumima tit' hi vd^drtic the year of the Cali 


Years expired 
Dedudl the term 
From the creati( 
the end of th^ 

Add the Tretd 
Dwdpar 

Prefent th 



i em|l^|^ent ifi^e creapon. 


mocmsbega%,^"to 








i.— ^ 




•EF - 


From the creati^jb app^Ching^/j<»/ year, 

fSIf* '.i.- 

Or Solar months, ( X 12) ^ 


Add feven months,, 




1970784000 
1 7064000 


^953720000 

1296000 

864000 

4890 

1955884890 

23470618680 

7^ 


254706186S0 

As 
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As the Tolar months in a 51840000, are to the intcrcala 

IwMr months in that cycle 1593336, To are the Tolar mont 
23470618687, to their correTponding intercalary lunar months 721384675 
which added together give 24192003364 lunations. This number mu 
tiplied by thirty produces 725760100920 tiChisy or lunar days, fro 
the creation to the new moon in CdrUc\ to which add fourteen ///*> 
for the Tame, to fumimh tiniis in that month 725760100934, The 
as the number of iifhs in a Yugy 1 603000080, is to their difference c 
ceeding the mean Iblar days in that cycle (called cjhaya tii'his) 2508225 
fo are 725760100934 ih'hisy to their excefe in number over the Tolar da 
11356017987; which Tubtraded, leaves 714404082947, as the number 
mean Tolar days from the creation, or when the planetary motions began, 
a point of time which will be midnight under the firft meridian of Lane 
and near the time of full moon in Cartic The firil day after the crcatic 
being Reivi-var, or Smiday, divide the number of days by (even for tl 
day of the week, the remainder after the divifion being two, marks the d; 
Sofna-vdfy ox Moftday^ 


SECOND OPERATION. 

For the mean longitude of the fun, moon, and the afeending nod 
Say, as the number oi mean Tolar days in a Maha Yug is to the revolutioj 
of any planet in that cycle. To are the days from the creation to even rev< 
lutions, which rejed ; and the fradion, if any, turned into iigns, &c. is tl 
mean longitude lequired. 


* In the Year of the Ca/i Yiif 4891 corrdponding with 119S, Bengal and with t 
months of OSleber or November (hereafter to be determined) in the year of Christ 1789. 

Th 
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OF THE SUN. 

714404082047 X 4 'i 20000 Revolutions, Signi, ^ " 

i577<„782l( =(i 9S5884B90) 6 22 44 2 12 


nd. OF THE MOON. 

.. ** 

3 ^. OF THE moon's APOGEE. 

714404082947 X 4 8820^ 

1577917828 (221034460) II 5 3^ *3 35 


CORRECTION Of THE Bl"jA ADD, 

) 

11 7 9 0 5 

4/^ OF THE moon’s ASTENDING NODE. 

714404082947 X 232238 


1577917828 


'= ( *05147017 ) 4 27 49 48 


CORRECTION OF THE B 1 JA ADD, 

7.44O408?,947 .x 4 ( j o , 57 52 28 

4 29 27 40 28 


1577917828 


5/^. OF THE sun’s apogee. 


714404082947 X 387 . 
1577917828 ^ 


2 17 17 15 -- 


VoL. II. 


M m 


Mean 
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Afc*an longitude for 
midiughl under the 
niendia nof Lanca. 

Deduft for the longi* 
tilde of BhAgal/tur^ as 
* tiO' of the Equa- 
tor caft. 

Mean longitude for 
inidnightat Bhigal^ur, 

)f the Sun, 

6x 21® 44' 2" 12"' 

l' 27'' 

6 21 42 35 

Moon,. 

— 21 21 38 36 

34 

—21 2 25 — 

Node, 

4 29 27 40 28 

— 4 

4 29 27 36 

Sun’s Apogee, 

2 17 17 13 — 

inconfiderable 

2 17 17 16 — 

Moon's Apogee, 

II 7963 

— 9 

1 

00 


THIRD OPERATION. 

For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &c. 

I. OF THE SUN. 

The mean longkude of the fun is 65 2x® 42' 35'' of the apogee 
2 17 17 15, the difference, or mean anomaly, 41 4® 25' 20''; its com- 
plement to 6 fines, or diftance from the perigee, ix 23® 34' 40", the equa- 
tion for which is required. This may either be taken from the foregoing 
table tranfiated from Macarandd^ or calculated in the manner explained 
as follows ; 


The fine of is 23® 34' 40" is 2833 31'" and 30'' to be 

fubtraifled from the faridhl degrees in Jama ; 14®— 14' 30'* = 13° 53' 30'', 
the circumference of the epicycle in this point of apomaly; and 
108' 61" the fine of the angle of equation, confidered as 
equal to its arc, or 1® 48' 6"^, to be dedu6l«d from the mean, for the 

* This longitude affigned to Bha^alpui is erroneous} but the error docs not in the Icaft 
.itrt(5l the main objeft of the Paper. 


true 
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true longitude ; 65 21^ 42' 35" — i® 48' 6" = 6 j 19® 54 29" for midnight 
agreeing with mean time ; but as, in this point of anomaly, the true or 
apparent midnight precedes that eftimated for mean time, for which the 
computation has been made, a proportionable quantity muft be deduced 
from the fun’s place, which is thus found. Say, as the minutes contained 
in the ecliptic are to the fun’s mean motion in one day 59' 8", fo is the 
equation of his mean to his true place i8o' b'', to the equation of time 
required, o' 18" ( = ) and 6s 19“ 54 29" — 18'= 6s 1 9"" ; / 1 1 ' 

the fun’s true longitude for the apparent midnight. 

For the fun’s true motion. The co-linc of the fun’s diflancc from the 
perigee is 1941' o' i'", and — — ~ 74' tlie co fine of the epicy- 
cle, and equation, to be added to the mean for the true 

motion, 59' 8"" x i" 16'' = 60 24" per day, or 60" 24' per i/am/a, 

n. OF TIJE MOON 

The Moon’s mean longitude for tiK mean midnight is as 21*2' 25", 
which exceeds her mean longitude for the true midniglit, bur = 

3' 57" her motion in the difference of time between the mean and true 
midnight OJ 21® 2' 25'— 3' 57^= ^ 5^ 28 mean longitude, for which 

the anomaliftic equation is to be found. Place of the apogee 1 1 j r 8 ' 55 
and the moon’s diftancefrom it is 13° 49' 35.'' The fine of the latter, 

*379' 39"- ®y “plained = ,3' and 

at°— s^"x^%79'3 ^ — a 10', the fine of the angle of equation equal to its arc 

or 3® 30^ to be fubtradted, o® 20' 58" 28" — 3® 3o"=o° 1 7' 28" 28"' the moon’s 
true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight. 

M m a 


For 
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For the moon’s true motion. The co-fine of her diftancc from the apo- 
gee 2 4 79. 1 3. Circumference of the epicycle 3 1° 46' 9", and 
218' 47 co-fine in the epicycle. The moon’s mean motion from her 
apogee is 790' 33"— 6' 41=783' 54". and z!L5+'x.i£47‘_^^, 53''thecqua. 
tion of her mean to her true motion, to be fubtrafted, 790. 35—49. 53 ~ 
740. 42 the moon’s mean motion per day, or 740^^ 42'^^ per danda. 

For the place of the moon's apogee reduced to the apparent midnight. 
The motion of the apogee is 6' 41'' per day. iij 7® 8' 57'' 

— 2"=iiJ 7° 8' SS place. 

For the fame of the node. Its motion per day is 3' 11" and 
— =J", and 4J 29® 27' 36''— 1"=45 29® 27' 35'' its place. 


The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the apparent time of mid- 
night at Bhdgalpur, 714404082947 folar days after the creation, or com- 
mencement of the planetary motions, will be 



Longitude. 

Motion per ^ay. 

Of the Sun, 

/ 0 in 

6 19 54 n 

n /' 

60 24 

Moon, 

•—17 28 28 

740 42 

Sun’s Apogee, 

2 17 17 13 

inconfiderable 

Moon’s Apogee, 

”7 8 53 

6 41 

Moon's Node, 

4 z? a? 33 

3 “ 


FOURTH OPERATION. 

Having the longitude and motion as above, to determine the tifhi and 
time remaining unexpired to the inftant of oppolition, or full moon. 


The 
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The moon’s longitude fubtra<fled from the fun’s, leaves 51 27° 34 17'', 
or 10654' 17''; which divided by 720', the minutes in a mean tit'hiy 
quotes fourteen even Ui^h'is expired ; and the fradion, or remainder,. 
574 '7 > portion expired of the 15th, or purnima t\Chi\ which, 

fubtraded from 720', leaves 145' 43" remaining iincxpired of the fame r 
which, divided by the moon’s motion per danda from the fun, will give 
the time remaining unexpired from midnight to the inftant of full moon 
with as much precifion as the Hindu aftronomy requires. Dedud the 
fun’s motion, 60"' 24'"' per danda from the moon’s, 740'' 42'", the remain- 
der 680''* 8"', is the moon’s motion from the fun j by this divide the part 
remaining unexpired of the purnima tit'hiy 145' 43". 

145' 43^=5^4580^^^ f; ;• 

680" 8"'=4o8i8"' 

therefore 12 dandasy ^ipalas after midnight, will be the end of the purnima 
tifhiy or inftant of oppofition of the fun and moon# 

FIFTH OPERATION. 

Having the inftant of oppofition as above, to find the true longitude 
and motion of the fun and moon, the latitude of the latter, and the place 
of the node. 


D. p. 

Add the mean motion of each for 12 51 to the mean place, found 
before for the true midnight ; and for the mean places fo found, com- 
pute again the anomaliftic equations. This being but a repetition of 
operation, the third is unnccefliiry to be detailed. Tliefe feveral particulars 
are as follow : 


0 £ 
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Of the Sun 
Moon 

Moon’s Apogee 
Moon’s Node 


Moan longitude for 
midnight. 

Mean longitude ai 
hiil moon. 

Equation. 

True longit. at 
full moon. 

6s 21° 42 ly" 
— 20 38 28 
II 7 *55 

4 29 a? 35 

6x zi‘’34' if 

— 23 47 47 
II 7 10 21 
4 29 28 16 

1° 47' 50" 
3 40 20 

6s 20° 7 7' 
— 20 7 27 





Mean motion. 

Equation. 

Tnie longit. at 
full moon. 

Of the Sun 

59' 8" 

X 1' 16" 

60' 24” 

Moon 

790 35 

— 47 28 

743 7 


Hence it appears, that at the oppofition the moon will be near her dc- 
icending node; for 4s 29° 28' 29° 28' 16'', the place ol 

.the defeending node in ariteredeniia, and 12^ — lo^ 29® 28' i6"'=u 0° 31' 
44" its longitude according to the order of the figns, and is 0° 31' 44"— 
20® Y 2 7''=^ 10° 24^ iy'\ the moon’s diflance from her defeending node; 
which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipfe, fliows that the moon will be 
then eclipfed. For her latitude at this time, lay, as radius is to the inclina- 
tion of her orbit to the ecliptic 4° 30', or 270', fo is the line of her diftance 
from the node 620' £7" latitude 48" 45" 


SIXTH OPERATION. 

From the elements now found, to compute the diameters of the moon 
and (hadow, and the duration of the eclipfe. 


Yoj»n. 

The Sun’s mean diameter is 6500 
Moon’s - - 480 

Earth’s - - 1600 
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Sun’s mean motion 

59' 

8' 

Moon’s 

790 

35 

Sun’s true motion 

60 

24 

Moon’s 

743 

7 

Moon’s latitude 

48 

45 


As the moon^s mem motion is to her mean diameter^ fo is her true 

r. 

tion to her true diameter for the time of oppofition 4^1 n 

Yojan i which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30' 5'^ of a great circle. 

As the fun’s mean motion is to his mean diameter, fo is his true 

r. 

motion to his diameter at the inftant of oppofition =: 6639 14 

lojan. 

As the moon’s mean motion is to the earth s diameter, fo is the ^moon's 
equated motion to the SucA)^ or a fourth number, which muft be taken 
as the earth’s diameter, for the purpofc of proportioning its fhadow to tJic 
moon’s diftance and apparent diameter — = 1503 56 Yojam, the 
Such), 


Equated diameter of the fun 6639 14 

Of the earth • - 1 503 56 

Difference 3039 14 

As the fun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean diameter, fo is the 
difference above 5039 14, to a fourth number; which, deduced from the 
Siuh)y or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter of the earth’s 

fhadow 
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(hadow at the moon, 37^- 7» and 1503. 56—372. 7 = 1131. 

49 Yojdu; which, divided by fifteen, quotes 75' of a great circle for 
the fame. 

From the half fum of the diameters of the moon and Qiadow 
= 52' 46", fubtradl the moon's latitude 48' 45", the remainder is the Cich'* 
(inna, or portion of the moon’s diameter eclipfed, 4' i" of a great circle ; and 
by the nature of a right angled triangle, the fquare root of the difference of 
the fquares of the moon's latitude, and the half fum of the diameters of the 
fhadow and moon, will be the path of the moon’s centre, from the beginning 
to the middle of the cclipfe. 

The diameter of the fhadow is 75 27 

Of the moon - - - 30 5 

Sum, 105 32 

Half fum 52 46 

The moon’s latitude is - 4845 

V52. 46* X 48. 45*=2o' I i"i which, divided by the moon’s motion from 
the fun, quotes the half duration of the eclipfe in dandas and palasy or 

D P V 

Hindu mean folar hours, ^ which doubled, is 

p p V 

3 32 50, the whole duration of the cclipfe; which will be partial, the 
moon’s latitude being greater than the difference between the femidiameters 
of the moon’s dife and the earth’s fhadow. 


SEVENTH 
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SEVENTH OPERATION. 

To find the pofition of the equinodbial colures, and thence the declination 
of the fun, the length of da}^ and night, and the time counted from fun-rife, 
or hour of the civil day when the cclipfe will happen. 

ijl. For ay andiifuy or diftance of the vernal equinox from the ifi of 

Ptrioils 

MeJIia. = (271650) 85 4° 31' 30" 52'", of which take the 

hhiijii 8s 4® 31' 30" — 6s=2s 4° 31' 30" 52'", which multiply by three, 

and divide by ten, — 21' zy ' the ayananfa^ which in the 
prefent age is added to the fun’s longitude, to find his diftance from the 
vernal eqmnox. The fun’s equated longitude is 6^ 19° 54' 1 1", and 6s 1 9'’ 
54' 11'' X 19° 21' zy''z=zys 9° 15' 38'", his diftance from the vernal equinox. 

zd. For the declination, right afeenfion, and afcenfional dificrence. 
The fun’s place is ys 9"^ 1 5' 38", and u 9° 1 5' 38" his difiance from the au- 
tumnal equinox ; the fine of which is 2174" 41'" ; and as radius is to the fine 
of the grcalcft declination 24®, termed rJtiQ paramiijyacrawajyu 1397', fo is 2 / 74. 
41 to the fine of his declination 8S3' 40'', the ^rc correfponding with which, 
IQ the canon of fines, is 14° 53' ^ = 883' 40"). The cquinodiai 

A V 

lhadow at hliagal])ur is 5, 30 ; and, as the Gnomoji of twelve angalas is to 
the cquinodial lhadow, fo is the fine of the declination 883. 40, to the 

A V ^ 

cjhitmdj 5 30x883' 40^=403 1". And as the co-fine of the declination is to 
3438 

radius, fo is the cjhitijyd to the fine of the charay or afcenfional diftercncc 
4^~~!S=419' 4", its arc is 4 19' 36", the afcenfional difference. 

3J. For the length of the day and night. 

N n • 
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The modern IfniJus make their computations in mean folar time; the 
Surya SuWianla dircfts, that they be made in fydercal time. A fydereal 
day contains fixty Janilas ; each dmida fixty vtcuJas^ and each vicula fix 
rcfpirations ; in all 2 1 600 refpirations, anfwering to the minutes of the 
equator. A rtacjhaira day is exceeded in length by the Javan or folar 
day, by reafon of the fun’s proper motion in the ecliptic; the former 
mcafures lime equably, but the latter varies in its length, from the 
inequality of the fun’s motion and the obliquity of the ecliptic. The fun’s 
equated motion for the middle of the eclipfe was found 60' 24"; and the 
oblique afeenfion for the eighth fign from the vernal equinox, in which 
he will be found at that time, is taken from the foregoing table 343 pahs, 
or 2058 refpiradons. As the number of minutes contained in one 
fign 1800, is to the number of refpirations, or the arc of the equator 
in minutes anfwering to the oblique afeenfion of tlie fign the fun is in 
2058, as above, fo is the equated motion 60' 24", to the excefs in refpi- 
rations of the /avan^ or Iblar day, over the naejhatra^ or fydercal day, 
— =69" 3''; which, added 1021600', gives the length of the folar 
day by civil account from fun-rife to fun-rife, fydereal time 21669, 3 refpi- 
rations. From one-fourth of this dcdu(fl the afccnlional difference, the 
fun being declined towards the fouth pole, for the femidiurnal arc ; and 
add ii for the femino< 51 :urnal arc. The former is 4997' 19", and the latter 
58^7" 11' ; which may be reduced to damlas^ or Hindu houis, by a divifion 

D P V D P V 

of 360. Hence half the day is 13 52 53, and half the night 16 12 52. 
The whole day added to half the night, fhows the hour counted from the 

u p V 

preceding fun-iife to midnight 43 58 38 ; to which add the time at mid- 
night unexpired ot purmmu zi/’///, for the hour of the civil day corref- 
ponding with the middle of the eclipfe. The hour from midnight to the 

DP 

end of the purnimu t'lChi is already found 12 51 in mean folar time; and 

to 
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to reduce it to fydereal time, fay, as 21600' is to 2i6oo"x 59 8," fo is 

DP DP DP 

12 51, to fldcreal hours 12 53, equal to 12 51 folar hours. 

D P V 


From the preceding fun-rife to midnight is - 4359 — 

At midnight will remain of the //V 7 ;i - 12 53 — 


Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipfe. 

56 

5 ^ 

— 

Deduft the half duration - - - - 

I 

46 

25 

Beginning of the eclipfe, . - - 

53 

5 

35 

Add the whole duration, - - - 

3 

32 

50 


End of the eclipfe, - - - 5S3825. 

D p u 

And the day and night containing together 60 1 1 30, the eclipfe (hould 

D P V 

end I 33 5 before fun-rife, according to this calculation. 

The firflday after the creation, according to the H/fiJiis, was ravi-vJt^ 
or Sunday : the number of days, for which the above calculation has been 
made, is 714404082947 ; which divided by feven, the number of dai^s in a 
week are 12057726135 weeks and two days, the agronomical day there- 
fore of foma-vdr^ or Monday y will end at midnight preceding the eclipfe ; 
but the foma-vdr by civil computation will continue to the next enfuing fun- 
rife ; and this Jorn-vat y by calculating the number of days elapfed from the 
inftant the fun entered the fign Tuldy to his advance of 19° 54 on thatfign, 
will be found to fall on the 19th of the month of Cdrticy anfwering to the 3d 
of November. 


The time of the full moon and the duration of the eclipfe, found by 

N n 2 this 
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this computation, differ confidcrably from the Nautical Almanack. The 
Siddhi’nila llahajya and Grahah'ghu’va^ comparatively modern treatifes, 
are nearer the truth, yet far from corredt. The ITtruluSy in determining 
thefe phenomena, are fatisfied when within a few minutes of the true 
time. 


A Com* 
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A Comparative ^tatenisiil of thh Eilipfe, as prcclided m the I^auticaJ Alma- 
nack^ U':th Computatiom of it mudc hy different Hindu Books, 

Thofe marked *, arc made for different meridians , the laft, I believe, for Tnhut. 

Lqiiatcd longitude for midnight at lihaoaljiw^ fii{>- 
NAMES. pofed in B*' M)' L. from Lanca^ and L. Iroin 

Gteemmch 

The Sun. lh(‘ Muuii. I he. Nude 

S O / r Z '> T \ Z '• V 

Surya Siddhanta, - - - 6 19 54 ii — 17 28 28 i — 31 44 

Tables of Macaranda, - - 6 19 55 9 — 17 30 91 — 32 7 

*Grahalaghava, - - - - 

Siddhania Rahafya, - - - 6 19 54 2 — 17 16 21; r — 27 35 

Add to each the ayananfa 19 ” 2 1 ' 27 " for the longi- 
tude counted according to Uwopcan Aftronomers 
from the equinoAial coliire. 

s *> • "Is”' " S ” ' " 

Surya Siddhanta, - - - 7 9 15 38 i 6 49 55 1 19 53 ii 

Tables of Macaranda, - - 7 9 16 36 1 6 51 36 i 19 53 34 

♦Grahalaghava, - - - - 

Siddhanta Rahafya, - - - 7 9 13 56 i 637521 19 49 2 

Nautical Al manack, - - - 7 10 47 81 7 50 r8 i 19 45 30 

From midnight to the Duration of iJic 
middle of the Eciipfe. Fxlipfe. 

Hindu time Lnglilli time j Hindu time Englilh time. 

D. P H M. S D. P. V II ^ S. 

Surya Siddhanta, - - - la 53 — 5 9 12 3 12 50 i 17 8 

Tables of Macaranda, - - 4 50 — i 46 20 j 

^Grahalighava, - - • - *1450 — 5 56 — 5 j8 — i 36 36 

Siddhanta Rahafya, - - 13 53 “ 5 33 — 4 58 — i 49 16 

• Grahana Mala, a Catalogue 6- 6 26 24 5 26 - 2 10 24 

I ofEclipfes, - - - - j;; 

Nautical Almanack, - - i6 37 b 24 15 3 22 zjj 2 g — 


XVI. ON 





XVL 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ZODIAC. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


J ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learned and induftrioiis 
M. Montucla feems to treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian divifion of the Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks or 
Arabs^ but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by other nations of the 
old Hindu race, was probably invented by the firfl progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion* “ The ItidianSy' he fays, “ have two divi- 
“ fions of the Zodiac i one, like that of the Aral's^ relating to the moon, 
and corfifting of iv:eniy-feven equal parts, by which they can tell 
very nearly the hour of t|ic night j another relating to the fun, and, 
« like ours, containing twelve figns; to wlikii they liavc given as many 
“ names, correfponding with tliofc which we have borrowed from the 
Greeks'* All that is true; but he adds, It is highly probable that 
they received them at fome time or another by the inten ention of the 
Arabs \ for no man, furcly, can perfuadc himfelf that it is the ancient 
« divifion of the Zodiac, formed, according to fome authors, by the 
forefathers of mankind, and Itill preferved among the //Wwj.’* Now 
1 undertake to prove that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed mediately 
or diredtiy from the Aiahs or Greeks ^ and, fince the folar divifion of it 
in India is the fame in fubfi^nce with that ufed in Crceccy wc may rcalbn- 
ably conclude that both Creeks and Hindus received it from an older 

nat on^ 
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nation, who firft gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom 
both Gi ceh and Hindus j as their fimilarity in language and religion fully 
evinces, had a common defeent. 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that “ the time when Indian 
Aflronomy received its moft confiderable improvement’* (from which 
it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined) “ was either the age when 
“ tl>c Arabs y who eftablilhed themfelvcs in Ferjia and So^diam, had a 
great intercourfe with the Hindus y or that, when the fucceffors of 
Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus under one vail: dominion.” 
It is not the objedl of this effay to correct the hiftorical errors in the 
paflage laft cited, nor to defend the aflronomers of India from the 
charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
dillanccs of the hca\cnly bodies: a charge which Montucla veiy^ 
boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of Father Souciet: 1 will 
only remark, that in our convctfations with the Fundi fs we mull never 
confound the fyflem of the JjautiJhicasy or mathematical aflronomers, 
with that of the Faurunuas, or poetical ftbulifls j for to fuch a con- 
fufion alone mud w^e impute the many miftakes of Enroj^eans on the 
fubjed of Indian fcicnce. A venerable mathematician of this province, 
named Ra'machandra, now in his eightieth year, vifited me lately at 
Crijhnanagar ; and part of his difeourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he left me, I committed it 
to writing. ‘‘ The Faurdnicsl* he faid, ‘‘ will tell you, that our earth is a 
plane figure ftudded with eight mountains, and furrounded by feven feas 
“ of milk, nedar, and other fluids j that the part which we inhabit is 
“ one of feven iflands, to which eleven fmaller ifles arc fubordinatc ; that 
“ a God, riding on a huge elejyhanty guards each of the eight regions ; and 

“ that 
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that 1 mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the centre ; but we believe the 
“ earth to be fliaped like a Cadamha-^ruil^ or fpheroidal, and admit only 
** four oceans of fait water; all which we name from the four cardinal points, 
and in which are many great pcninfiilis, with innumerabic iflands. They 
‘‘ will tell you that a dragon’s head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes 
“ an eclipfe; but we know that the fuppofed head and* tail of the dragon 
“ mean only the nodes, or points formed by interfcdlions of the ecliptic 
and the moon's orbit. In fliort, they have imagined a fyflem, which exids 
** only in their fancy; but we confider nothing as true, without fiich evi- 
“ dence as cannot be queftioned.” 1 could not perfectly underftand the 
old Gymnofophifl, when he told me that the Rasicliacray or Circle of S'tgfis 
(for fo he called the zodiac) was like a Dhujlura flower ; meaning the 
Datura y to which the Sanfcrit name has been foftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or (haped hkc a funnel. At firfl: I thought that he alluded 
to a projedion of the hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to the 
angle formed by the ecliptic and equator ; but a younger adronomer, 
named Vina'yaca, who came afterwards to fee me, aflured me that they 
meant only the circular mouth of the tunnel, or the bale of the cone ; and 
that it was ufual among their ancient writers to borrow from fruits and flow- 
ers their appellations of fcveral plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmmsy whom I havcjud named, \ learned the fol- 
lowing curious particulars; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their prefence, and correded what I 
had written, till they pronounced it perfed. They divide a great circle, as 
we do, into three hundred and fixiy degrees, called by them aifas^ or pot horn ; 
of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns in . this order : 
VoL. II. O o Mejliay 
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Mcjha^ the Ram, 
J'rijha^ the Bull. 
MH'huna^ the Pair. 

4. Carcat'a, the Crab. * 
Sinha, the Lion. 
Canjfii, the Virgin. 


the Balance. 

8. TW'iJJich'ica^ the Scorpion, 
Dhamis^ the Bow. 
Macara^ the Sca-Monftcr. 
Cumhha, the Ewer, 

11* Minay the Fifh, 


The figures of the twelve afterifnis, thus denominated with refped: to 
the fun, are fpecified, by Sri'peti, author of the RetnamdJay in Sanfi,rU 
verfes ; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original, with a verbal 
tranllation : 


Mcftiidayo nama famanarupi, 

V inagadadhyam mit’hunam nriyugmam, 

Tradipasafye dadhati carabhyam 
Navi ft’hita v-ktin i canyacaiva. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapanir 
Dhanur dhanufliman hayawat parangah, 

Mrigananah fyan macaro’t'ha cumbhali. 

Scandhe ncro rictaghatam dadhanali, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’ho hi minah 
Matfyadwayam fwaft’halacharinomi. 

The ratHy hully crahy Imiy and fcorftony have the figures of thofe five 
animals refpedively : the pair are a damfcl playing on a Finay and a 
youth wielding a mace : the virgin (lands on a boat in water, holding 
in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of rice-corn : the balance is 
« held by a weigher with a weight in one hand : the howy by an archer, 

whofe 




masrjr. 
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or not required by them, they fixed on the number twenty -feven, and in- 
ferced Abhijii for fome aftrologtcal purpofe in their nuptial ceremonies. The 
drawing, from which the plate was engraved, feems intended to reprefent the 
figures of the .twenty-feven conftellations, together with Ahh'ijtt^ as they are 
deferibed in three flanzas by the author of the RetnamdU : 

1. Turagamuc’hafadricfham yonirupam cfhurabham, 
Saca'tafamam at*hain aiyottamangena tulyam, 

Man'igrihas'ara chacrabhani s'alopamam bham, 
Sayanafadris'amanyachchatra paryancarupam. 

2. Hafldcarayutam cha maufticafamam 

chanyat pravalopamam, 

Dhrifhyam turana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcund'alabliam param ; 

Crudhyatccfarivicramcna fadris'am, 
s'a)yafam:inam param, 

Anyad dentivilafavat fl’liitainatali 
s ringit'acavyacli bham. 

3. Trivicramabham cha mridangarupam, 

V rittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 

Parj'ancarupam murajanucaram, 

Jtycvam as'wadibhachacrarupam. 

^ A horse’s head ijvw, or hhaga-, a razor; a wheeled carriage ; the 
** head of an antelope ; a gem ; a houfe ; an arrow ; a wheel ; another 
« houfe ; a bedftead ; another bedftead ; a hand ; a pearl ; a piece of 
coral ; a fefloon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods ; a rich ear-ring ; 
the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant. 
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** near which is the kernel of the s,rmgataca-nut ; the three footfteps of 
Vishnu; a tabor; a circular jewel; a two-faced imag ; an other couch ; 
and a fmaller fort of tabor ; fuch are the figures of and the reft in 

“ the circle of lunar conftellations.” 


The Hhidu draughtfman has very ill reprefented moft of the figures; 
and he has tranfpofed the two AJharas as well as the two Bhudj'apaih \ 
but his figure of Ahhijity which looks like our Ace of Hearts, has a refemb- 
lance to the kernel of the trapa^ a curious water-plant deferibed in a fepa- 
rate eflay. In another Sanfvrit book the figures of the fame conllellations 


are thus varied : 

A horfe’s head. 
Ybni or hhaga, 
A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 
One bright flar. 
A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 
9. A dog’s tail. 


A ftraight tail. 

Two ftars S. to N. 
Two, N. to S. 

A hand. 

A pearl. 

Red faffron. 

A feftoon. 

A fnake. 

18. A boar’s head. 2 


A coueh. 

A winnowing fan. 
Another. 

An arrow. 

A tabor. 

A circle of ftars. 

A ftaff for burdens. 
The beam of a balance. 
A filh. 


From twelve of the aftcrifms juft enumerated are derived the names 
of the twelve Indian months in the ufual form of patronymics ; for 
the PauranteSy who reduce all nature to a fyftcm of emblematical 
mythology, fuppofe a celcftial nymph to prefide over each of the conftel- 
lations, and feign that the God So'ma, or Lmus, having wedded twelve 
of them, became the father of twelve Genii , or Months, who are named 

after 
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after their feveral mothers j but the Jyautijhicas aflert, that when thei 
lunar year was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon was at the full ii 
each month on the very day when it entered the naejhatra^ from which tha 
month is denominated. The manner in which the derivatives arc formed 
will beft appear by a comparifon of the months with their feveral conftel 
lations : 


AVwina, 
Cartica. 
Margas'irflia. 
4* Paufha. 
Magha* 
P*halguna, 


Chaitra. 

8. Vaifac’ha. 
JyaifliVha# 
A'lhdra. ck 
Sravana. 

12. Bhadra. 


The third month isalfo called A^grahdyana (whence the common won 
Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mrigasiras^ 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial verlcs in whicl 
the Hindus have a cuftom of linking together a number* of ideas other 
wife unconnedled, and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a regula 
meafure : thus, by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudra for eleven, feqfo^ 
for fix, arrow ox element iox — oceauy Veda^ or <7^^, for four, — Ra'ma 

fire^ or quality for three, — eye^ or Cuma'ra for two — and earth or moon fo 
one, they have compofed four lines, which cxprcls the number of flars ii 
each of the iwenty-fevcn afterifms : 


Vahni tri ritwiOiu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
BanasVinctra s ara bhucu yugabdhi ramdh. 


Rudrdb 
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Rudrabdhiramagimavcdasata dwiyugma, 
enta budhairabhihitdli crainas'6 bhatardh. 

That is, Three, three, fixj five, three, one; four, three, fi\ei 
“ five, two, two; five, one, one; four, four, three; eleven, four, and 
three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, two, thirty-two : thus have the flats 
of the lunar conflellations, in order as they appear, been numbered by 
the wife/* 

If the ftanza was corredly repeated to me, the two AJhanis are corr 
fidered as one aflerifm, and Ahlujit as three feparate flars ; but I fufpccl 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwihanay or two and Jive^ w^ould fuit tl e 
metre as well as hdhirdma ; and bccaufe there were only three Vedas in the 
early age, when it is probable the flars were enumerated, and the technical 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar flations (or mmiftom) and a quarter are co-extenfive, we fee, 
with one fign; and nine flations correfpond viih four figns : by count- 
ing, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the firfl ftar 
in the head of the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of AJwm^ 
and fhall be able to afeertain the other flars with fufficient accuracy ; 
but firfl let us exhibit a comparative table of both T^odiacs^ denoting 
the manfions, as in the Vd?dnes almanack, by the firfl letters or fyllables of 
their names : 


Months 
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MONTHS. 

A'fwin 

Cartic 

A'grahayan 

PauQi 

Magb 

P’halgun 

Chaitr 

Vaifac’h 


Jaifli'tli 

A'ftiar 

Sravan 

Bhddr 


SOLAR ASTERISMS. 

Me(h 
Vrilh 
Mit*hun 
Carca't 4. 

Sinh 

Canya 

Tul^ 

Vrifchic 8. 

Dhan 
Macar 
Cumbh 
Min 12. 


MANSIONS. 

A 4* bh + 

rb + ^ 

• 4“ P 4" s 1* 9» 

m 4- PU 4- 4 
^4- h 4.4 
-7-+ s + J 

. 4 + * 4 - j 18 . 

# ^ 

V 

■ mu 4- pu 4 — ^ 

j:. 4 . S 4- 

< 1. 4 - s' 4- % 

+ tt 4- r. 27* 

^ 4 


Hence we may readily know the flars in each maniion^ as they follow ii 
order : 


LUNAR MANSIONS. 

SOLAR ASTERISMS. 

STARS. 

Afwini. 

Ram 

Three in and near the head 

Bharani. 


Three in the tail. 

Critica. 

BulL 

Six of the Pleiads, 

Rohini. 


Five in the head and neck 

Mrigafiras. 

Pair.^ 

C Three in or near the feel 
X perhaps in the Galaxy. 

A'zdra. 


One on the knee. 


LUNA 
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LUNAR 

SOLAR 

MANSIONS. 

ASTLRISMS. 

Punarvafu. 

— 

Piifhya. 

Crab 

AflcfhL 

Lion. 

Magha. 

— 

Purvap’halguni. 

— 

Uttarap’halgunL 

Virgin 

Hafta. 

— 

Chitra. 

— — 

Swati. 

‘ Balance 

Vis'ac’hL 

_ 

AnuradhL 

Scorpion 

Jyeflit’ha. 

— 

Mula. 

Bow 

Purvafhara. 


Uttarafhara. 

Sea-monder. 

Sravana- 

— 

Dhanifht’a. 

Ewer 

Satabhifha. 

— 

Purvabhadrapada. 

Fifli 

U ttarabhadrapada 

— 

Revati. 



STARS 

Four in the heads, bread and fliouldcr. 
Thecy in the body and claws. 

FivCy in the face and mane. 

Flvey in«thc leg and haunch. 

Two, one in the tail. 

7 wo, on the arm and zone 
Fhcy near the hand. 

6//^, in the fpike. 

Oney in the N. Scale. 

Foury beyond it, 

Fonvy in the body. 

Three y in the tail. 

Elevetiy to the point of the a.rm^v. 
Two, in the leg. 

Two, in the horn. 

Th.ecy in the tail. 

FuUTy in the arm. 

Manyy in the dream. 

"Tw'o, in the fird fifli. 

Two, in the cord, 

Thirty-lwoy in the fecond fifh and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verfc in the 
VoL. II. P p RetnamaJa^ 
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Rehiamaluy 1 have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the painter, 
who has drawn fomc tcrrcftrial things with fo little (imilitude, that we mud 
not implicitly rely on hib reprefentation of objedls merely cclettial : he feems 
particularly to have erred in the dars of Dhani/ht'a. 

For the afTiflance of tbofe who may be inclined to re-examine the twenty- 
feven confk'llations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a table of the de- 
grees, to which the nucOuthas extend refpeftively from the fird dar in 
the aderifm of which we now fee near the beginning of the fign 

Taurus^ as it was placed in the ancient fphere. 


N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. M. 

I. 


20^. 

X. 

I 33 ''- 

20'. 

XIX. 

253“. 20'. 

11. 

26^ 

40'. 

XI. 

146°. 

40'. 

XX.' 

266°. 40'. 

III. 

40”. 

o'. 

XII. 

160°. 

o'. 

XXL 

280°. O'. 

IV. 

Si ""- 

20'. 

XIII. 


20'. 

XXIL 

293°. 20'. 

V. 

66°. 

40'. 

XIV. 

186°. 

40'. 

XXIII. 

306°. 40'. 

VI. 

80°. 

o'. 

XV. 

200°. 

* 

0 . 

XXIV. 

320°. o'. 

VII. 

93 '’* 

20'. 

XVI. 

213°. 

20'. 

XXV. 

333°. 20'. 

VIII. 

106°. 

40. 

XVII. 

226°, 

40'. 

XXVI. 

346°. 40'. 

IX. 

120°. 

o'. 

XVlIl. 

240°. 

o’. 

XXVII. 

360°. o'. 


The aderifms of the jirft column are in the figns of Taurus ^ Gemini^ 
Cancer y Leoi thofe of the fecondy in VirgOy LibrUy Scorpioy Sagittarius; 
and thofe of the third, in CdpricomuSy Aquarius y PifeeSy Aries, We cannot 
err much, therefore, in any feries of three condellaiions ; for, by count- 
ing 13° 20' forwards and backwards, wc find the fpaces occupied by the 


two 
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two extremes ; and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to the middle- 
mofl. It is not meant that the divilion of the Hindu Zodiac into fudi 
fpaces is exafl to a minute, or that every ftar of each aH-crlfm mud ne- 
ceflarily be found in the fpace to which it belongs ; but the computation will 
be accurate enough for our purpofe, and no lunar manfion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Soucmki could dream 
that Fifucha was in the Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend ; 
but it furpafles all comprehenfion that M. Bailly fliould copy his 
dream, and give rcafons to fupport it; cfpecially as four ftars, arranged 
pretty much like ihofe in the Indian figure, prefent them obvioufly 
near the Balance, or the Scorpion. I have not the boldnefs to exhibit the indi- 
vidual flats in each manfion, diflinguiQicd in Bay i. ids method by Grctk 
letters, becaufe, though I have little doubt that the five fLirs of ^IJhJJia^ 
in the form of a wheel, arc *i, r, f*» '» of the Lion, and thole of Mduy 
Ti *» 3; f, T, IT, 0 , TT, of the Sagitluryy and though J think many of the others 
equally clear, yet, where the number of Pars in a manfion i:> Icis than three, 
or even than four, it is not caly to fx on them with conhdence, and 1 
miifl wait until fome young Hindu adronomtr, witli a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leifurc on ferenc nights at the proper feafons, 
to point out in the firmament itfelf the fcveral flars of all the conflella- 
tions for which he can find names in the Sanfcril language. The only liars, 
except thofc in the Zodiac^ that have yet been diflindly named to me, 
arc the Septarjki^ Dhruvay Arundhatiy Vijhrmpady Matrimandd^ and, in 
the fouthern heinifphere, AgafyUy or Campus. The twenty-fesen Yo^a 
ftars, indeed, have particulcr names, in the order of the naejluitnis^ 
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to which they belong j and fince we learn * that the Hindus hare deter* 
mined ihe htiludcy louptudey and right afeenjion of eachy it might be ufeful 
to exhibit the lift of them ; but at prefent I can only futyoin the names 
of twenty-feven Yogasy or divifions of the ecliptic. 


Vijhcamhha, 

Pritu 

jfyujhmat* 

Saiibhagya. 

Sohhana. 

jihganda, 

Sucarman. 

Dhriti, 

Sula. 


Gando'. 

Vriddhu 

V)hrvn)(u 

Vydghdta* 

Herjhana. 

Vajra* 

Afrij. 

Vyatifaia* 

Vartyas. 


Parighih 

Siva, 

Siddha, 

S^dhya, 

Suhha, 

Sucra. 

Brahman, 

Indra, 

Paidhrili, 


Having (hown in what manner the Hindus arrange the Zodiacal ftars 
with refpedf to the fun and moon, Jet us proceed to our principal fubjedt, 
the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firft place, the Brahmans 
were always too proud to borrow their fcicnce from the Greeks y Arabs ^ 
Moguls y or any nation of MlkhcVhaSy as they call thofe who arc igno* 
rant of the VedaSy and have not ftudied the language of the Gods. They 
have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verfe, which they now 
ufe proverbially, na mcho yavandtparahy or 710 bafi creature can he lower than 
a Yavan; by which name they formerly meant an Ionian or Greeiy and 
now mean a Moguly or, generally, a Mufclman,. When I mentioned to 
different PandiiSy at feveral times and in (everal places, the opinion of 
Montucla, they could not prevail on ihemlelves to oppofe it by ferious 
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argument; but foine laughed heartily; ot^rs^^'^ith a farcaftic fmile, 
faid it was sl plea/ant mag nutton ; alhl all&gndd to tl)^k it a notion bor- 
dering on phrenzy. In fa6t, although the n§^K't|^^^welve Indian figns 
bear ^.wond45rful refemblance to thofe of the 'Grecian^ y^^ey are too 
much varied fat a mere copy, and thj^jnaiu^e of the variatiSlji'prpves thcdi 
to be original; i}or is the refembl^ce^ngiore extra^p^ary^* thaia ^hat, 
which has often ^^ieen^uh^rved^ our Gothia of the week 

thofe of the wluch ar^ ^ edicated ip fame luminaries, 

and (what is yet m<i^^fii^lju*):rev^^‘m the feme Huvi, the Sun ; 

Sitna, the Moon; Woden ; PVihafpati^ Thor;. 

SMfira^ Frcya; Sani^ Sater; yet-, no man ever imagined that j[nJiims 
borrowed fo^JieiDfi^jbible^^ Goths or^erv/a/^s. On 

the planets ! pS®W!y opet^^ that Su^ikA, the rc^t is, like 

all the reft, a mahf deitd*‘najc^ alfo IJjs^as, and*believe^o be a fage 
ofinfinitelearijing; but^HRAH, the Na'hi'd of the Perftans^xs agoddefs 
like the Fr£ya of our 5li»a» iherefc^, of thfr 

planets, whkh^;*w^ brought; , ii^p ,B^;/^fir/b3t Mr. JonKso;H, relates to the 
Perfian fyftemV^d reprefentt the g^i’Tuppofed to prefide over them, 
exadjy as they^re deferi^d bf ri fi' ; “ He bedecked tl>e fir- 

“ man^cnitj|pilh flars, and epng^d this earth with the face of men : he gently 
“ turned the aufpicious 
“ the ankle 6f the fky ; 

“ tivc elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, 
“ as a hook to coerlSe^ic'jhtoxicatcd beaft; lie^acJe hlken firings of fun- 
beams for the lute of Vjpitfs ; and prefenteff who faw the fcli- 

“ city of true religion 'with a rofery of cluftering JjBfijds. The bow of 
the fky became that of Mars, when be was honoured with the command 
•‘of the celeftial hoft ; for God conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and 
•• fqnadrons'bf flars were his army.’* . v 
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The names and forms of the lunar conftcllations, efpccially of Bharam 
and Jbhijit, invlicate a fimpliciiy of manners peculiar to an ancient people ; 
and they differ entirely from thofe of the j^tahian fyftem, in which the 
very firft afterifm appears in the dual number, becaufe it confifts only of 
two ftars. Menzil, or the place of alighting^ properly fignifies a ftailon or 
fiage^ and thence is ufed for an ordinary day’s journey \ and that idea 
feems better applied than vianfon to fo inceffant a traveller as the moon. 
The mrndzihil kamavy or lunar Jlages of*thc Arabs, have twenty-eight 
names, in the following order, the particle al being underftood before every 
vN'ord : 


Sharatan. 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. Dlikbih' 

Bu'tain 

Tarft 

Zubaniyah. Bulaa. 

Thurayyli. 

Jabhali. 

Iclil. Suud. 

Dcbaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. Akhbiya. 

Hakiiah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. Mukdim. 

Hanjalu 

Awwa. 

Naajm. Mukhij. 

Dhiraa. 

14. Simac. 

21. Beldah. 28. RiHia. 




Now, if we can trull the Arabian lexicographers, the number of liars 
in their fcveral menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians ; and two 
iuch nations mull naturally have obferved, and might naturally have named, 
the principal ftars near which the moon pafles in the courfe of each 
day, without any communication on the fubjedl. There is no evidence 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and Arabs on any fubje( 5 t 
of literature or fcience ; for, though we have reafon to believe that a com- 
mercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early times between Yemen and the 
weftern coaft of India, yet the Brahmans, who alone arc permitted to read 

the 
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the fix F^^higas, one of which is the aftronomical Sqfira^ were not then 
commercial, and, moft probably, neither could nor would have converfed 
with Arabian merchants. The hoflile irruptions of the Amis into Himlu-^ 
Jlan^ in the eighth century, and that of the Moguls under Cheng I'z, in the* 
thirteenth, were not likely to change the aftronomical fyftcm of the TTmiTus ^ 
but the fuppofed confequences of modem revolutions arc out of the quefiion;. 
for, if any hiftorical records be true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that 
Amarsinh andCA'LiDA'scompofed their works before the binh of Christ, 
as that Menander and Terence wrote before that important epoch. Now 
the twelve ftgns and twenty-feven manjions arc mentioned by feveral names 
before exhibited, in a Sanjerit vocabulary by the firft of thofe Indian 
authors j and the fecond of them frequently alludes to R6bir^-'‘&R6 the reft 
by name in his Ratal Ring^ his Children of the Sun, and his Birth of C r - 
ma'ra ; from which poem I produce two lines, that my evidcncs may not 
feem to be colleded from mere converfation : 

Maitrc muhurte sasalanch’hanena, 

Yogam gratafuttarap’halganiftiii 

“ When the ftars of UitarafhaJgun had joined in a fortunate hour the 
“ fawn-fpotted moon.” 

This teftimony being dccifivc againft the conjedtnre of M. Montccl a, 
I need not urge the great antiquity of Menu's inftitutes, in which the 
twenty-feven aflerifms are called the daughters of Dacsha and the con- 
forts of Soma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony of the BrcJimam^ 
« who affure me with one voice, that the names of the Tiodtacal ftars occur 
in the Vedas y three of which 1 firmly believe, from internal and external 

cvldeih c. 
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evidence, to be more than three ihoi^and years old. Having therefore proved 
what 1 engaged to prove, I will clofe my eflay with a general obfervation. 
The refult of Newton’s refearches into the hiftory of the primitive fphere 
was, That the pradiicc of obferving the ftars began in Egypt in the days 
of Ammon, and was propagated thence by conqueft in the reign of 
his fon Si SAC, into Af ticket Europe^ aitd Afia \ fince which time 
Atlas formed the fphere of the Lyh\ans\ Chiron, that of the Greeks ; 
and the Chaldentu^ a fphere of their own.” Now I hope, on fome other 
occafions, to fatisfy the public, as I have perfectly fatisfied myfelf, that 
** the pracfbice of obferving the ftars began, with the rudiments of civil 
“ fociety, in the country of thofe whom we call Chaldeans j from which it 
“ was propagated into Egypt ^ Ind'ia^ Greecs^ Italy ^ and Scandmavia^ before 
the reign of Si sac or Sa'cy a, who by conqueft fpread a new fyftcm of 
religion and philofophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thoufand 
years before Christ ; but that Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or 
mythological perfonages, and ought to have no place in the ferious hiftory 
“ of our fpecies.” 
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kingdom of Nepal is fituated to the north-eaft of Palna, at the 
dillance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. The common 
road to it lies through the kingdom of Maewanpur ; but the miflionaries 
and many other perfons enter it on the BeUia quarter. Within the 
diftance of four days journe}' from Nepal the road is good in the plains 
of lltndnjian^ but in the mountains It is bad, narrow, and dangcrou-. 
At the foot of the hills the country is called lenauj\ and there the air 
is very unwholefome from the middle of Manh to the middle of November ^ 
and people in their paflage catch a difordt. called in the language of that 
country AhI, which is a putrid fever, and of which the gcneialiiy of 
people who are attacked with it die in a few days; but on the plains there 
is no apprehenfion of it. Although the road be very narrow and incon- 
venient for three or four days at the paffes of the hills, where it is ncccf- 
far}' to crofs and recrofs the river more than fifty times, yet, on reaching 
the interior mountain before you defeend, you have an agreeable profpe^t 
of the extenfive plain of KepaU rcfembling an amphitheatre covered with 
populous towns and villages : the circumference of the plain ii about 
2 00 miles, a little irregular, and furrounded by hills on all fides, fo that 
no perfon can enter or come out of it without paffing the mountains. 
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There are three principal cities in the plain, each of which was the 
capital of an independent kingdom ; the principal city of the three is 
fituated to the northward of the plain, and is called CaChndtidh : it 
contains about 18,000 lioufes; and this kingdom from fouih to north 
extends to the diliance of twelve or thirteen days journey as far as the 
borders of Thibet^ and is almoft as extenfive from call to weft. Tl^e 
king of Cat'khiuTiM has always about 50,000 foldiers in his (ervice. The 
fecond city to the fouth-weft of CafhndyM is called Lelit Paftan^ where 
1 refided about four years; it contains near 24,000 houfes : the fouihern 
boundary of this kingdom is at the diftance of four days journey, border- 
ing on the kingdom of Maewanpur. The third principal city to the 
eaft of Lelit Pattan is called R'katgan; it contains about 12,000 families, 
extend* towards the eaft to the diftance of five or fix days journey, and 
borders upon another nation, alfo independent, called Cirdtas^ who profefs 
no religion. Befides thefe three principal cities, there arc many other 
large and lefs confidcrablc towns or fortreiTes, one of which is TiW, 
and another each of which contains about 8,000 houfes, and is 

very populous; all thofe towns, both great and final 1, are well built; the 
houfes are conftrufted of brick, and are three or four ftories high ; their 
apartments are not lofty; they have doors and windows of wood well 
worked, and arranged with great regularity. The ftreets of all their 
towns are paved with brick or ftone, with a regular declivity to carry 
off the water. In almoft every ftreet of the capital towns there are alfb 
good wells made of ftone, from which the water pafles through feveral ftone- 
canals for the public benefit. In every town there arc large fquare 
varandas well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public; 
thefe varandas are called Pali ; and there are alfo many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parts of the country for public ufe. There are alfo. 
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on the outfidc of the great towns, fmall fquare refervoirs of water faced 
with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large flight of fleps 
for the convenience of thofe who choofe to bathe. A piece of water of 
this kind on the outfide of the city of Cafhmdndu was at leaft 200 feet long 
on each fide of the fquare, and every part of its workmanftiip had a good 
appearance. 

The jpeligion of N^pdl is of two kinds; the more ancient is profefled 
by many people who call themfelves Bat yefu : they pluck out all the hair 
from their heads ; their drefs is of coarfe red woollen cloth, and they wear 
a cap of the fame : they are confidered as people of the religious order ; 
and their religion prohibits them from marrying, as it is with the Lamas 
of Ihibet^ from which country their religion was originally brought; but 
in Nfpdl they do not obferve this rule, except at their diferetion: they 
have large monafleries, in which every one has a leparate apartment or 
place of abode; they obferve aJfo particular feftivaJs, the principal of 
which is called Ydtrd in their language, and rontinues a month or longer, 
according to the pleafure of the king. The ceremony confifls in drawing 
an idol (which at is called Bag hero ♦) in a large and richly 

ornamented car, covered with gilt copper. Round abqut theddol (land the 
king and the principal Buryefus ; and in this the vehicle is almoft 

every day drawn through fomc one of the fireersof the city by tlic inhabit- 
ants, who run about beating and playing upon every kind of inflrumciit 
their country affords, w^hich make ^n inconceivable noife. 

# 

y T 

• 1 fiippofe a namef' of Bhagavat or Cr '^Jhna ; but Bhmga is Mahadiva^ and Baju or Faiu 
means the Thundera . 
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The other religion, the more common of the two, is that of the Brah^ 
vienSy and is the lame as is followed in Ihmiujlany with the difference that 
in the latter country the Hlndm being mixed with the Mohammedans^ 
their religion alfo abounds with many prejudices, and is not flridly 
obferved ; whereas in Nepal y where there arc no Miifelmans (except one 
Cajhmirian merchant) the Hindu religion is pradifed in its greateft purity 
Every day of the month they clafs under its proper name, when certain facri- 
fices are to be performed, and certain prayers offered up in their tem- 
ples. The places of worfliip are more in number in their towns than 
1 believe, are to be found in the moft populous and moft flourilhin^ 
cities of Chtifiendom\ many of them are magnificent, according to their idea 
of architciflure, and conllrudcd at a very confiderable expcnce; fome of then 
have four or five fquare cupolas ; and in fome of the temples two or three o 
the extreme cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are dccoratet 
with gilt copper. 

In the city of LclU Pattan the temple of Bag hero was contiguous t« 
my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the gold, filver, ant 
jewels it contained, than even the houfe of the king. Befides the larg 
temples, there are alfo many fmall ones, which have flairs, by which a fingl 
perfon may afeend on the outfide all around them ; and fome of thol 
Imall temples have four fidcs, others fix, with fmall flone or marble pillai 
pohfhed very fmooth, with two or thiee pyramidal flories, and all the 
ornaments well gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas c 
tafte: and I think, that, if Europeans fhoiild ever go into Nepd 
they might take fome models from ihofe little temples, efpecial! 
from the two which arc in the great court of Lelit Pattan before il 
loyal palace. On the outfide of fome of their temples there arc alfo gre. 
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fqiiare pillars of Tingle ftoncs, from twenty to thirty feet high, upon which 
they place their idols, fuperbly gilt. The greatcft number of their temples 
have a good done ftaircafe in the middle of the four fquares, and at the end 
of each flight of flairs, there are lines cutout of done on both lides. Round 
about their temples there are alfo bells, which the people ring on particular 
occafionsj and when they are at prayers, many cupolas are alfo quite 
filled with little bells hanging by cords in the infide, about the didance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noife on that quarter where 
the wind conveys the founds. There are not only Tuperb temples in their 
great cities, but alfo within their cadles. 

To the eadward of Cat^hmdnduy at the didance of about two or three 
miles, there is a place called by which there flows a fmall river, the 
water of which is edeemed holy, according to their fuperditious ideas j and 
thither they csivvy people of high rank, when they are thought to be at the 
point of death. At this place there is a temple, which is not inferior to the 
bed and riched in any of the cri])iial cities. They alfo have it on tradition, 
that, attwoorthiee places mNepal^ valuable rreafurcs arc concealed under 
ground ; one of thofe places they believe is Tolu^ but no one is permitted 
to mak^ life ot them except the king, and that only in cafes of neccfliiy. 
Thofe treafures, they fay, have been accumulated in this manner : When 
any temple had becQjric very rich from the offerings of the people, it was 
dedroyed, and deep vaults dug under ground, one above another, in which 
the L 'ld, filver, gilt copper, jewels, and every thing of value were 
depo ued. When 1 was \n Nepal, GainprjiJAs, king of Catlwidml}, being 
in i!-’ lUmoddidrcfs tor money to pay his troops, in order to fupport him- 
agiind Prii’hwi'na'u a'van, ordered fearch to be made for the trcafuie-* 
ot 7 u!u i and, having dug to a confiderable depth under ground, thev came 
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to the firft vault, from which his people took the value of a lac of 
rupees in gilt copper, with which Gainprej as paid his troops, cxclufive 
of a number of fmall figures in gold or gilt copper, which the people who 
liadmade the fcarch had privately carried off: and this I know very well 5 
becaufc one evening as I was walking in the country alone, a poor man 
whom I met on the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold 
or copper gilt, which might be five or fixficca w^eight, and which he cauti- 
oufly preferved under his arm ; but I declined accepting it. The people 
of Gainprej AS had not completely emptied the firft vault when the army 
of Prit’hwi'va'ra'yan arrived at Tolu^ poffeffed themfelves of the place 
where the treafure was depofited, and clpfed the door of the vault, having 
firft replaced all the copper there had been on the outfide. 

To the weftward alfo of the great city of LeVit Vattan^ at the diftance of 
only three miles, is a caftle called Banga^ in which there is a magnificent 
temple. No one of the miflionaries ever entered into this caftle, becaufe 
the people who have the care of it, have fuch a Icrupuloiis veneration for 
this temple, that no perfon is permitted to enter it with his flioes on j and 
the miffionarics, unwilling to fhew fuch refpeft to their falfe deities, never 
entered it. But when 1 was at Nefdl, this caftle being in the pofTeflion 
of the people of Gbrchd^ the commandant of the caftle and of the two 
forts which border on the road, being a friend of ihe miflionaries, gave 
me an invitation to his houfc, as he had occafion for a little phyfic for 
himfclf and fome of his people : I then, [under the protedion of the com- 
mandant, entered the caftle feveral limes, and the people diirft not oblige 
me to take off my (hoes. One day, when I was at the commandant’s 
houfc, he had occafion to go into the varanda, which is at the bottom of 
the great court facing the temple, where all the chiefs dependent upon his 
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orders were aflembled, and where alfo was colleftcd the wealth of the 
temple j and, wifliing to fpeak to me before I went away, he called me 
into the varanda. From this incident f obtained a fight of the 
j^emple, and then paffed by the great court which was in front : it is 
entirely marble, almoft blue, but interfperfed with large flowers of bronze 
well difpofed to form the pavement of the great court-yard, the magnificence 
of which afloniflied me i and I do not believe there is another equal to it 
in Europe, 

Besides the magnificence of the temples which their cities and towns 
contain, there are many other rarities. At Cafhmanditi on one fide of 
the royal garden, there is a large fountain, in which is one of their idols, 
called Ndrdyan, This idol b of blue (fone, crowned and deeping on a 
mattrefs alfo of the fame kind of done \ and the idol and the mattrefs appear 
as doating upon the water. This ftonc-machine is very large : I believe 
it to be eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in proportion, but well 
worked, and in good repair. 

In a wall of the royal palace of Cafhmdnduy which is built upon the 
court before the palace, there is a great done of a fingle piece, which is 
about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick ; on the top of this 
great done there are four fquare holes at equal didances from each other. 
In the infide of the wall they pour water into the holes ; and in the court- 
dde, each hole having a clofed canal, every peifon may draw water to 
drink : at the foot of the done is a large ladder, by which people afeend 
to drink ; but the curiofity of the done confids in its being quite covered 
with charaders of different languages cut upon it. Some lines contain the 
chanufiers of the language of the country ; others the charaders of 
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are always interred, and when the war was ended, I myfelf went to fee 
the monuments upon the hills. 

I BELIEVE that the kingdom of Nepdl is very ancient, becaufe it has 
always preferved its peculiar language and independence; but the caufe of 
its ruin is the diffention which fubfifts among the three kings. After the 
death of their (overeign, the nobles of LeUt Patfan nominated for their king 
Gainprlj AS, a man iwfTefTed of the greatcfl influence in Nepal^ but fome 
years afterwards they removed him from his government, and conferred it 
upon the king of lihatgan ; but he alfo a (hort time afterwards was depof- 
ed; and, after having put to death another king who fuccceded him, they 
made an offer of the government to Prit’hwi'na'ra'y an, who had already 
commenced war. Prit’hwi'na'r a'y an deputed one of his brothers, by 
name Delmerden Sa'h, to govern the kingdom of LeUi PiiUany and he was 
in the a£l:ual government of it when I arrived at but the nobles 

perceiving diat Piur’invi N a ra'y an itill continued to interrupt the trair 
quilliry of the kingdom, they difclaimcd all lubieclion to him, and acknow- 
ledged for their fovereign Delmkrdln S./k, who coniinucd the war 
againfl; his brother Pri r’li wi'n a'r a^y an : but fome years aftei wards, they 
even depofed Delmerden Sa'h, and ele(5tcd in his room a poor man of 
Ll'Ij/ PatiiiH^ who was of royal origin. 

The king of in order to wage war with the other kings of NepaT 

had demanded aflTiftanccfromPRi I’liwi na'ra'yan, but feeing that Pri’th- 
wi'nar a'yan was polfeffing himfelf of the country, he was obliged to delift, 
and to take mcafures for the defence of his own pofleflTions; fo that the king 
of Gotcha^ although he had been formerly a fubjed of Gmnprlj as tak- 
ing advantage of the diflentions which prevailed among the other kings of 
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attached to liis p.irty many of the mountain -chiefs, promifing to 
keep them in poffeffion, and alfo to augment their authority and import- 
ance ; and, if any of them were guilty of a breach of faith, he feized 
their country as he had done to the kings of Marecajis^ although his rela- 
tions. 

The king of Gorc'ha having already polTeflcd himfelf of all the mountains 
which fiirround the plain of Nepaly began to dcfcend into the flat country, 
imagining lie fhould be able to carry on his operations with the fame faci- 
lity and fuccefs as had attended him on the hills; and, having drawn up 
his army before a town, containing about 8000 houfcs, fituate upon a hill 
called CWupufy about a league’s diftancc from Cafhndnduy employed his 
utmoft endeavours to get polTeflion of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur re- 
ceiving no fupport from the king of LelU Pat f any to whom they were fubjeft, 
applied for afliftance to Gainprejas, who immediately marched with his 
whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of the king of Gordhdy 
and obtained a complete vidory. A brotlier of the king of Gbrdhd was kill- 
ed on the field of battle ; and the king himfelf, by the afliftance of good 
bearers, narrowly efcaped with his life by fleeing into the mountains. Af- 
ter the a6lion, the inhabitants of Cirtipur demanded Gainprejas for 
their king, and the nobles of the town went to confer with him on the bu- 
finefs; but, being all alTcmbled in the fame apartment with the king, they 
were all furprifed and feized by his people. After the feizure of ihofe per- 
fons, Gainprejas, perhaps to revenge himfelf of thofe nobles, for having 
refufed their concurrence to his nomination as king, privately caufed fome of 
them to be put to death; another, by name Dan uv ant a, was led through 
the city in a woman’s drefs, along with feveral others, clothed in a ridi- 
culous and whimfical manner, at the cxpc^ce of the nobles of helit Paitan. 

They 
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They were then kept in clofe confinement for a Jong time : at laft, after 
making certain promifes, and interefting all the principal men of the coun- 
try in their behalf, Gainpkej as fet them at liberty. 

The king of Gore ha ^ defpairing of his ability to get pofiefiion of the plain 
of l^epal by ftrength, hoped to efted his purpofe by caufing a famine ; and 
with this dcfign ftationed troops at all the palfcs of the mountains to pre- 
vent any intercourfc with Arpal; and his orders were mod rigoroufly obeyed, 
for evet}^ perfon who was found in the road, with only a little 
fait or cotton about him, was hung upon a tree; and he caufed 
all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village to be put to death in a mod 
cruel manner: even the women and children did not efcape, for having 
fupplied a little cotton to the inhabitants of Nepal ; and, when I arrived in 
that country at the beginning of 1769, it was a mod horrid fpecVacle to behold 
fo many people hanging on trees in the road. However, the king of Gore* ha 
being alfo difappointed in his expedations of gaining Jiis end by this pro- 
jed, fomented diflentions among the nobles of tlie three kingdoms of N’pal, 
and attached to his party many of the princijxil ones, by holding forth to 
them liberal and enticing promifes ; for which purpofe he had about 
2000 Brahmens in his fervice. When he thought he had acquired a party 
fulficiently drong, he advanced a fecond time with his army to Qrtipnr^ and 
laid fiege to it on the north-wed quarter, that he might avoid expofing 
his army between the two cities of Cat'hmdndi and Lclu Pattan, After a 
fiege of fevcral months, the king of Gorclia demanded the regency of the 
towm of Cirtipur ; when the commandant of the town, feconded by the ap- 
probation of the inhabitants, difpatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent 
and exafperating anfwer. The king of Gotcha was fo much enraged at this 
mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to all his troops to dorm 
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the town on ever}' fide ; but the inhabitants bravely defended it, fo that 
all the efforts his men availed him nothing ; and, when he faw that his 
army had failed of gaining the precipice, and that his brother, named Suru - 
PARATNA, had fallen wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raife the fiege 
a fecond time, and to retreat with his army from Ctrtipur. The brother of 
the king was afterwards cured of bis wound by our Father Michael An- 
gelo, who is at prefent in Bettia^ 

After the adtion the king of Gore ha fent his army againft the king 
of Lamji (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the weftward of 
bordering upon his own kingdom of Gorc'hiu After many defperate 
engagements, an accommodation took place with the king of Lamp: and 
the king of Gorc'ha collecting all his forces, fent them for the third time 
to befiegc Cirhpur ; and the army on this expedition was commanded by 
his brother Suru'paratna. The inhabitants of Ctrtipnr defended them- 
felves with their ufual bravery; and after a fiege of fcveral months, the 
three kings of Nepal afil^embled at Cathmamiu to march a body of troops 
to the relief of Qrtipur. One day in the afternoon they attacked fome 
of the Tanas of the Gorc'hians^ but did not fucceed in forcing them, 
bccaufe the king of Gorc^has party had been reinforced by many of the 
nobility, who to ruin Gainppejas were willing to facrifice their own lives. 
The inhabitants of Cirtipur having already fuftained fix or feven months 
ficge, a noble oiLelii Pattan called Daniivanta fled to the Gore' ha party, 
and treacheroufly introduced their army into the town. The inhabitants 
might Hill have defended themfelves, having many other fortrefles in the up- 
per parts of the town to retreat to; but the people at Gore'ha having 
publiflred a general amnefty, the inhabitants, greatly exhaufted by the 
fatigue of a long ficge, furrendered themfelves prifoners upon the faith 
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of that promife. In the mean time the men of Gorc'ha feized all 
the gates and fortreffes within the town; but two days afterwards Prit’hwi'- 
NA RA VAN, who was at I^avanUa (a long day's journey didant) ilTiicd an 
order to Suru paratna his brother, to put to death fome of the principal 
inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the nofes and lips of every one, even 
the infants, who were not found in the arms of their mothers; ordering at the 
fame time all the nofes and lips which had been cut off to be preferved, that 
he might afeertain how many fouls there were, and to change the name of 
the town into l^ajkatapur, which fignifies the ioivn of cut-mjes. The order 
was carried into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none ef- 
caping but thofc who could play on wind inftruni|nts ; although Father 
MiciiAH- Angelo, who, without knowing that fuch an inhuman fcenc 
was then exhibited, had gone to the houfe of Suru'p ar atn and inter- 
ceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put an end to 
their lives in dcfpair; others came in gieat bodies to us in fcarch of medi- 
cines ; anc^ It was moll (hoc king to fee lo many living people with their teeth 
and nofes rcfeinblini; the fkiills of the dcccafcd. 

After the capture of Qrttjiur^ Pri f'hwi'na r a'yan difpaiched imme- 
diately his army to lay licgc to the gicat city of L^lit Put tan. The Gorc^ln^ 
atis furrounded half the city to the weftw.ird with their Tanas ; and, my 
houfe being fituatcd near the gate of that quarttr, I was obliged to retire to 
Cufhnidndu to avoid being expofed to the fire of the befiegers. After many 
engagements between the inhabitants of the town of Lelit Pat tan and the 
men of Gurchd^ in which much blood was fpillcd on both fides, the 
former were difpofed to furrender thcmfelves, from the fear of having their 
nofes cut off, like thofe at Cirt'ipur^ and alio their right hands : a barba- 
rity the Gjn'hians had threatened them with, unlefs they would furrender 
within five da)F, One night all the Gottluans quitted the liege oi Ltlt Pat^ 
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tan to purfue the EngViJh army, which, under the command of Captain 
Kin LOCH, had already taken SiduVt^ an important fort at the foot of the 
Ncfal hills, which border upon the kingdom of Tirhut: but Captain 
Kinloch not being able to penetrate the hills, either on the SiduU quarter 
or by the pafs at Ilareaptir^ in the kingdom of Maevoanpur^ the army 
of Gordha returned to Nepal to dired their operations againft the city 
of Cat'hmdnduy where Gainprkj as was, who had applied for fuccour to the 
Englifli. During the (iege of Cadhmandu the Brahmens of Gordhc) came 
almofl every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king : and the more efiedually to impofc upon poor Gain prk- 
jAS, many of the prpcipal Brahnem went to his houfe, and told him to 
perfevere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gordha army were at- 
tached to his caufe, and that even they themfelves would deliver up their 
king P R 1 T* H w 1 N a' R A Y A N iiuo his hands. Having by thefe artifices pro- 
cured an opportunity of detaching from his party all his principal fub- 
jedts, tempting them with liberal promifes according to their ciiflom, one 
night the men of Gdrdha entered the city without oppolition ; and the 
wretched Gainprejas, perceiving he was betrayed, had fcarce time to 
cfcape with about three hundred of his beft and moft faithful Hindnjldm 
troops towards Lelit Pailan ; which place however he reached the fame 
night. 

The king of Gbrdhd having made himfelf mafter of CuChmhidu in the 
year 1768, perfifted in the attempt of pofleffing himfelf alfo of the city of 
Lelit Pattan, promifing all the nobles that he would fuffer them to remain 
in the poffeffion of their property, that he would even augment it ; and, be- 
caufe the nobles of Zf/// Pattan placed no reliance on the faith of his promi- 
fes, he fent his domeftic pried to make this protedation ; that, if he failed 
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to acquit himfelf of his promifc, he (hould draw curfes upon himfclf and 
his family even to the fifth paft and fucceeding generation ; fo that the 
unhappy Gainprej as and the king of LelH Fattan^ feeing that the nobility 
were difpofed to render themfelves fubjedt to the king of Gorcha, withdrew 
themfelvcs with their people to the king of B^hatgan, When the city of 
LeJit Fattan became fubjc(5l to the king of Gorc'huy he continued for fome 
rime to treat the nobility with great attention, and propofed to appoint a 
viceroy of the city from among them. Two or three months afterwards, 
having appointed the day for making his formal entrance into the city of 
Lr/i/ Fattan^ he made ufe of innumerable flraiagems to get into his pol- 
feflion the perfons of the nobility, and in the end fucceeded ; he had pre- 
vailed upon them to permit their fons to remain at court as companions 
of hib fon ; he had difpatched a noble of each houfe to NuTanU, or New Fort, 
pretending that the apprehenfions he entertained of them had prevent- 
ed his making a public entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles 
were fei zed at the river without thetowm, where they went to meet him 
agreeably to a prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made 
a viflt to the temple of Baghero, adjoining to our habitation, and pair- 
ing in triumph through the city amidft immenfe numbers of foldiers, who 
compofed his train, entered the royal palace, which had been prepared for 
his reception ; in the mean time parties of his foldiers broke open the houfes 
of the nobility, feized all their effeds, and threw the inhabitants of die 
city into the utmoft confternation. After having caufed all the nobles who 
were in his power to be put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled 
in a horrid manner, he departed with a defign of beficging Ehatgdnx and wc 
obtained permiffion, through the intcrefl of his fon, to retire with all the 
Chri/ltans into the poffeffions of the EngJl/h. 
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At the commencement of the j^ear 1769, the king of Ccz/vV/a acquired 
poffeflion of the city of Khatgan by the fame expedients to which he owed 
his former fuccelTes ; and on his entrance with his troops into the city, 
Gainprejas, feeing he had no refource left to five himfelf, ran courage- 
oufly with his attendants towards the king of Gurc'/ui, and, at a fmall dif- 
tance from his palanquin, received a wound in his foot, which a few days 
afterwards occafioned his death. 'I'he king of Lelii Patlan was confined in 
irons till his death ; and the king of B'hai^dnf being very far advanced in 
years, obtained leave to go and die at Bamres. A Hiort time afterwards, 
the mother of Gatnprejas alfo procured the fame indulgence, having 
from old age already loft her eye-fight ; but before her departure, they took 
fVom her a necklace of jewels, as (lie herfclf told me, when (he arrived at 
Patm with the widow of her grandfon: and 1 could not refrain from 
tears, when I beheld the mifery and difgracc of this blind and unhappy queen. 

The king of Gorc'iiUy having thus in the fpace of four years cfTeflcd the 
conqueft of made himfclf matter alfo of the country of the Cirdlas^ 

to the call of it, and of other kingdoms, as far as the borders of Cbch Ui~ 
hiir. After his deceafe, his eldcft fon, Prata'p Sinh, held the government 
of the whole country ; but fearedy two years after, on Pra i'pa Sinii’s 
death, a yonnger brother, by name Baha'par Sa'h, w^ho refided then at 
BcUla with bis uncle Delmerden Sa'h, was invited to accept of the go- 
vernment i and the beginning of his government was marked with many 
maflacres. The royal family is in the greateft confulion, becaufe the 
queen lays claim to the government in the name of her fon, whom (he had 
by Prat a'p Sink; and perhaps the oath violated by Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan, 
will in the progrefs of time have its effed. Such have been the fucccflbrs 

of the kingdoms of of which Prit’hwi na'ra'yan had thus ac- 

quired polTeflion. 
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ON THE CURE OF PERSONS BITTEN BY SNAKES, 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


following flatement of fadts relative to the oure of perfons bitten 
by Ihakes, feledbed from a number of cafes which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introdudbion, os it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatcfl felf-gratification the human 
mind is capable of experiencing, — ^that of the prefervation of the life of a 
fellow-creature, and fnaiching him from the jaws of death, by a method 
which every perfon is capable of availing himfclf of. Eau de Luce, 1 
learn from many communications which 1 have received from different 
parts of the country, anfwcrs as well as the pure Cauftic Alkali Spirit ; and 
though, from its having fome clTcntial oils in its compofition, it may not be 
fb powerful, yet, as it muft be given with water, it only requires to increafe 
the dole in proponion ; and fo long as it retains its milky white colour, it is 
fufficicntly efficacious. 

From the effedl of a ligature applied between the part bitten and the heart, 
it is evident that the poifon diffufes itfelf over the body by the returning ve- 
nous blood; deftroying the irritability, and rendering the fyftcm paralytic. 
It is therefore probable that the Volatile Cauftic Alkali, in refifting the 
difeafe of the poifon, docs not adb fo much^ a fpccific in deftroying its qua- 
lity as by countcradbing the effedb on the fyftcm, by ftimulating the fibres, 
and preferving that irritability which it tends to deftroy. 
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CASE I. 

IN the month of Auguji 17 So, a fervant of mine was bitten in the heel, 
as he fuppofed, by a fnake \ and in a few minutes was in great agony, with 
convulfions about the throat and jaws, and continual grinding of the teeth. 
Having a wilh to try the effects of Volatile Alkali in fuch cafes, 1 gave him 
about forty drops of Eau dc Luce in water, and applied fome of it to the part 
bitten ; the dofc wii repeated every eight or ten minutes, till a fmall phial 
ull was expended r it was near two hours before it could be laid he was 
out of danger, A numbnefs and pricking ferfation was perceived extending 
itfelf up to the knee, where a ligature was applied fo tight as to flop the 
returning venous blood, which feemingiy checked the progrefe of the dele- 
terious poifon. The foot and leg, up to where the ligature was made, were 
ftiff and painful tor feveral days j and, which appeared very fingular, were 
covered with a branny fcale. 

The above was the firff cafe in which I tried the effeds of the Volatile Al- 
kali, and, apprehending that the eilential oils in the compofition of Eau de 
Luce, though made of the fbrong Cauflic Volatile Spirit, would confidera- 
bly diminifli ks powers, I was induced, the next opportunity that oiered, to 
try the effedls of pure Volatile Cauflic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly pre- 
pared fome from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniac of this country, 

CASE n. 

In JuJy 1782, a woman of the Brahman caft, who lived in my neighbour- 
hood at Chunary was bitten by a Cobra de Capello between the thumb and 
fore-finger of her right hand. Ptayers and fuperftitious incantations were 
pradifed by die Br&hnens about her, till fhe became fpeechlefs and con- 
vulfcd, with locked jaws,, and a profufe difeharge of faliva running from 

her 
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her mouth. On being informed of the accident, I immediately fent a fer- 
vant with a bottle of the Volatile Caullic Alkali Spirit, of which he pourcil 
about a tea-fpoon full, mixed with water, down her throat, and applied 
fomc of it to the part bitten. The dofe was repeated a few minutes after, 
when fhe w^as evidently better, and in about lialf an hour was perfectly re- 
covered. 

This accident happened in a fmall hut, where I faw the fnake, which 
Was a middle- fized Cobra de Qipello. The Buihmens would not allow it to 
be killed. In the above cafe, no other means whatever were ufed for the 
recovery of the patient than are here recited, 

CASE III. 

A woMAN-fervant in the family of a gentleman at Benares was bit- 
ten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello : the gentleman immediately applied 
♦ tomeforfome of the Volatile Cauflic Alkali, which I fortunately had by 
me. I gave her about lixty drops in watc-, and alfo applied fome of it 
to the part bitten : in about feven or eight minutes after, flic was quire 
recovered. In the above cafe, I was not witnefs to the deleterious efied of the 
poifon on the patient j but faw the fnake after it was killed. 

CASE IV. 

In Jidy 1784, the wife of a fervant of mine was bitten by a Cobra de 
Capello on the outlide of the little toe of her right foot. In a few minutes 
Ihe became convulfed, particularly about the jaws and throat i with a con- 
tinued gnafhing of the teeth. She at firft complained of a numbnefs extend- 
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ing from the wound upwards^ but no. ligature was applied to the limb* 
About (ixty drops of the Volatile Cauftic Spirit were given to her in water, 
by forcing open her mouth, which was flrongly convulfcd* In about (even 
minutes the dofe was repeated,, when the convuKions left lier j and in three 
more (he became feiifiblc, and fpoke to thofe who attended lier. A few 
drops of the fpirit liad alfo been applied to the wound. The fnakc was killed 
and brought to me,, which proved to be a Cobra de CapeJlom 

CASE V. 

As it is generally believed that the venom of fnakes is more malignant 
during hot dry weather than at any other feafon, the following cafe, which 
occurred in the month July 1788, when the weather was extremely hot, 
no rain, excepting a flight fliowcr, having fallen for many months, may not 
be unworthy of notice., 

A Servant belonging to aa Officer at Juanpoor^ was bitten by a fnake 
on the leg, about two inches above the outer ankle. As the accident hap-* 
pened m the evening, he could not fee what fpecies of fnake it was : he im- 
mediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, but was in a few minutes in 
fuch exquifite torture from pain, which, extended up his body and to his 
head, that- he foon became dizzy and fenfelefs. On being informed of the 
accident, I fent my fervant with a phial of the Volatile Cauflic Alkali ; who 
found him, when he arrived, quite torpid, with the faliva running out of his 
mouth, and his jaWI fo fad locked, as to render it ncceflary to ufe an inflru- 
roent to open them andadminifltr the medicine. About forty drops of the Vo- 
latile Cauftic Spirit were given to Him in water, and applied to the wound ; 
and the fame dofe repeated a few minutes alter« In about half an hour he 
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was pcrfcdly recovered. On examining the part bitten, I could difeover the 
marks of three fangs ; two on one fide, and one one the other ; and, from 
the diftance they were afundcr, I fliould judge it a large fnakc. More than 
ten minutes did not appear to have elapfed from the time of his being bit- 
ten till the medicine was adminiftered. The wounds healed immediately *, 
and he was able to attend to his duty the next day. Though the 
fpecies of fnake was not afeertained, yet I judge from the flow of faliva 
from the mouth, convulfive fpafms of the jaws and throat, as well as from 
the marks of three fangs, that it muft have been a Cohra de Qj^eJlo ; and» 
though I have met with five and fix fangs of different fizes in fnakes of that 
fpecies, I never obferved the marks of more than two having been applied, 
in biting in any other cafe which came within my knowledge. 

CASE vi; 

In September 1786, a fervant belonging to Captain S — — , who was 
then at Benares^ was bitten in the leg by a large Cohra de Capello. He faw 
the fnakc coming towards him, with his neck ^'♦read out in a very tremendous 
manner, and endeavoured to avoid him ; but, before he could get out of his 
way, the fnake feized him by the leg, and fecured his hold for fome time, 
as if he had not been able to extricate his teeth. Application was imme- 
diately made to his mafter for a remedy, who fent to confult me; but, be- 
fore I arrived, had given him a quantity of fwcet oil, which he drank.. So* 
fbonas I faw him, 1 direded the ufual dofe of Volatile Cauftic Alkali to be 
given, which fortunately brought away the oil from his ftomach, or it is 
probable that the ftimulating effedt of the Volatile Spirit would Have been 
fo much blunted by it, as to have become inefficacious. A fecond dofe was 
immediately adminiftered, and fome time after a third.. The man recovered 
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in the courfeof a few hours. As oil is frequently adminiftered os a re- 
medy in the bite of fnakes, I think it neceffary to caution againft the ufe of 
it with the Volatile Alkali, as it blunts the ftimulating quality of the fpi- 
rit, and renders it ufelefs. 

Of the numerous fpecies of fnakes which I have met with, not above 
fix were provided with poifonous fangs; though I have examined many 
which have been conlidered by the natives as dangerous, without being 
able to difeover any thing noxious in them. 

The following is an inftance of the deleterious elfedr of the bite of a 
fnake, called by the natives Krait^ a fpecies of the which I have 
frequently met with in this part of the country, 

CASE VII. 

On the i6th September 1788, a man was brought to me who had 
been bitten by a fnake, with the marks of two fangs on two of his toes ; he 
was faid to have been bitten above an hour before I faw him : he was 
pcrfeflly fenfible, but complained of great pain in the parts bitten, with 
an univc’fal languor- I immediately gave him thirty drops of the Volatile 
Cauftic Alkali Spirit in water, and applied fome of it to the wounds : in 
a few minutes he became cafier, and in about half an hour was carried 
away by his friends, with perfed confidence in his recover}^ without hav- 
ing taken a fecond dofe of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to 
have been ncceflary ; but whether from the effed of the bite of the fnake, 
or the motion of the dooly on which he was ^rried, I know not ; but he 
became fick at the ftomach, threw up the medicine, and died in about a 
quarter of an hour after. The man faid, that the fnake came up to him 
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while he was fitting on the ground; and that he put him away with his hand 
once, but that he turned about and bit him as defcribed. The fnakc was 
brought to me, which I examined; it was about two feet and a half long, of 
a lightifh brown colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated from end 
to end with 208 abdominal, and forty-fix tail feuta^. I have met with feve- 
ral of jliem from thirteen inches to near three feet in length. It had two poi- 
fonous fangs in the upper jaw, which lay naked, with their points without 
the upper lip. It does not fpread its neck, like the Co^ra de Ca]>elloy whea 
enraged ; but is very aflive and quick in its motion. 

I HAVE feen inflanccs of perfons bitten by fnakes, who have been fo long 
without affiftance, that, when they have been brought to me they have not 
been able to fwallow, from convulfions of the throat and fauces, which is,. I ob- 
fenT, a conftant fymptom of the bite of the Cobra de CapeJlo ; and indeed 
I have had many perfons brought to me who had been dead fome time ; but 
never knew an inftance of the Volatile Cauflic Alkali failing in its efiedt, 
where the patient has been able to fwallow it. 


ON 
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ON SOME ROMAN CX)INS FOUND AT NELORE. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETV. 

Sir, 

* 

I HAVE the honour to prefcnt you with an extraft of a letter from Mr. 
Alexander Davidson, late Governor of Madras^ giving an account of 
fomc Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelory together with a draw- 
ing of them, copied from one tranfmitted by Mr. Davidson ; which, I 
imagine, may be acceptable to the jifiatic Society. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 


S. DAVIS. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ALEX ANDER DA VIDSON, ESQ. 
dated madras, JULY 12, 1787 . 


A s a peafant near Nelbr^ about loo miles north-weft of Madras^ was 
ploughing on the fide of a ftony craggy hill, his plough was obftrudcd 
by fome brickwork : he dug, and difcovered the remains of a fmall Hindu 
temple, under which a little pot was found with Roman coins and medals of 
the fecond century. 

He fold them as old gold j and many, no doubt, were melted; but the 
Hawdh Ami'rul Umara' recovered upwards of thirty of them. This 
happened while 1 was Governor ; and I had the choice of two out of the 
whole. I chofe an Adrian and a Faustina. 

Some of the Trajans were in good prcfervation. Many of the coins 
could not have been in circulation ; they were all of the pureft gold, and 
many of them as frefh and beautiful as if they had come from the mint but 
yefterday : fome were much defaced and perforated, and had probably been 
worn as ornaments on the arm, and others pending from the neck. 

I SEND you drawings of my two Coins, and have no objcdlion to your 
publifhing an account of them in the Tranfadions of the Aftatic Society. 
1 received my information refpeding them from the young Hawdb ; and if 
my name be neceflary to authenticate the fads I have related, you have my 
permifiBon to ufe it. 

* 
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ON Two HINDU FESTIVALS, AND THE INDIAN SPHINX. 


BY THE LATE COLONEL PEARSE, MAY 12, 1785. 


J BEG leave to point out to the Society, that the Swiday before laft was 
the feftival of Bhava'ni', which is annually celebrated by the Gopas^ 
and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for ufe or profit : on this feaft; 
they vifit gardens, ered a pole in* the fields, and adorn it with pendants 
and garlands. The Sunday before lad was our JirJl of May, on which the 
fame rites are performed by the fame clafs of people in England, where it is 
well known to be a relique of ancient fuperfiition in that country : it fliould 
feem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaft and the old religion of Briialn 
had a ftrong affinity. Biiava'hi' has another feftival j but that is not 
kept by any one fet of Hindus in particular, and this is appropriated to one 
clafs of people : this is conftantly held on the tiinth of Baifddh ; which does 
not always fall on our frji of May, as it did this year. Thofe members of 
the Society who are acquainted with the rules which regulate the feftivals, 
may be able to give better information concerning this point : I only mean 
to point out the refemblance of the rites performed here and in England, 
but muft leave abler hands to inveftigate the matter further, if it fliould be 
thought deferving of the trouble. I find that the feftival which I have 
mentioned, is one of the moft ancient among the Hitidus. 
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ON TWO HINDr FESTIVALS, 


II. During the jBJ/), when mirth and fcftivity reign among Hn^ of 
every clafs, one fiibjeil of diverfion is to fend people on errands and expe- 
ditions that are to end in difappointment, and raife a laugh at the exipcnce 
of the perfon fent, I’he /////> is always in March y and the laft day*is the 
great eft holiday. All the Hhidus who arc on that day at Jagannafhy are 
entitled to certain diftindtions, which they hold to be of fuch importance, 
tliat I found it expedient to ftay there till the end of the feftival ; and I am 
of opinion, and fo are the reft of the officers, that I faved above five hun- 
dred men by the delay. The origin of the Hu/) feems loft in antiquities ; 
and I have not been able to pick up the fmalleft account of it. 

If the rites of May-pay fhowany affinity between the religion oi Eng- 
land in times paft, and that of the Hindus in thefe times, may not the cuf- 
tom of making ApriUfoohy on the firft of that month, indicate fome traces 
of the Hulif I have never yet heard any account of the origin of the 
Englijk cuftom 5 but it is unqueftionably very ancient, and is ftill kept up 
even in great towns, though left in them than in the country. With us it 
is chiefly confined to the lower clafles of people ; but in India high and 
low join in itj and the late Shu ja'ul Daulah, I am told, was very 
fohd of making ///J/)-fools, though he was a Mujfelnian of the higheft rank. 
They carry it here fo far, as to fend letters making appointments, in the 
names of perfons who, it is known, muft be abfent from their houfe at the 
time fixed on ; and the laugh is always in proportion to the trouble given. 

III. At Jaganndt^h I found the Sphinx of the Egyptians ; and prefent 
the Society with a drawing of it. Mura'^ri Pandit y who was deputy 
Fat^ddr of Balq/br^ attended my detachment on the part rbe Mahrdtas: 

he 
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he is now the principal ^aujdary and is much of the gentleman, a man 
of learning, and very intelligent. From him I learned, that the Sphinx^ 
here called Singh ^ is to appear at the end of the ^i^orld, and, as foon as 
he is born, will prey on an elephant: he is, therefore, figured feizing an 
elephant in his claws, and the elephant is made final!, to (how that the Swghs 
even a moment after his birth, will be very large in proportion to it. 

When I told Mura'ri that the Egyptians worfhipped a bull, and chofe 
the God by a black mark on his tongue, and that they adored birds and trees, 
he immediately exclaimed, their religion then was the fame with ours ; 
‘‘ for we alfo chufe our /acred hulls by the fame marks ; we reverence the 
har/a^ the garura^ and other birds ; we refped the pippal and the 
“ vata among trees, and the tulas^ among (hrubs ; but as for onions,’* 
which I had mentioned, they are eaten by low men, and arc fitter to be 
eaten than worlhippcd.** 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Without prefuming to queflion the authority of Mura'ri Pandit^ I 
can only fay, that feveral Brahtuans^ now in Bengal^ have fecn the figure at 
Jagarmat'hy where one of the gates is called Sinhadwdr 5 and they alTure me 
that they always confidered it as a mere reprefentation of a Lion feizing a 
young elephant j nor do they know, they fay, any fenfe for the word Sinha^ 
but a Liony fuch as Mr. Hastings kept near his garden. The Huhy 
called Holdcd in the VSdaSy and P'halgCiifava in common Sat/crit books, is 
the feftival of the vernal feafon, or Eaurkx of the Perjians. 
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A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CARNICOBAR, 
BY MR. G. HAMILTON. 


COMMUNICATLD BY MR. ZOFFANY. 


H E ifland of which I propofe to give a fuccinfl account, is the nonh- 
ernmoft of that cluftcr in the Bay of Bengal^ which goes by the name 
of the Ncohars, It is low, of a round figure, about forty miles in circum- 
ference, and appears at a diflance as if entirely covered with trees However, 
there are feveral well-clcarcd and delightful fpots upon it. The foil is a black 
kind of clay, and marfhy. It produces in great abundance, and with little 
care, moll of the tropical fruits 5 fuch as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, 
cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts 5 alfo excellent yams, and a root called cachu. The 
only four-footed animals upon the ifland are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an 
animal of the lizard kind, but large, called by the natives toknquii thefe 
frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The only kind of poultry are hens, 
and thofe not in great plenty. There aie abundance of fnakes of many difler- 
ent kinds 5 and the inhabitants frequently die of their bites. The timber upon 
the ifland is of many forts, in great plenty, and fome of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing fliips. 

The natives arc low in flature but very well made, and furpriz- 
ingly axStive and flrong; they are copper-coloured, and their features 
have a caft of the Malay ; quite the reverfe of elegant. The wo- 
men in particular are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair fliort ; 
and the women have their heads fliaved quite bare, and wear no covering 
but a fhort pctticoar, made of a fort of rufli, or dry grafs, wijich reaches 
half-way down the thigh. This grafs is not interwoven, but hangs round 
the perfon, fomething like the thatching of a hoire. Such of them as have 

received 
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received prcfents of cloili-petticoats from the fhips, commonly tic them 
round immediately under the arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
ftrip of cloth about their middle, in which they wrap up their privities fo 
tight, that there is hardly any appearance of them. The ears of both 
fexes arc pierced when young, and by fqueezing into the holes large plugs 
of wood, or hanging heavy weights of (hells, they contrive to render 
iljtin wide, and difagreeable to look at. They are naturally fuppofed to 
be good humoured and gay, and are very fond of fitting at table with 
Kuropeamy v\ hcrc they eat every thing that is fet before them ; and they 
e u moft enormoufl} . They do not care much for wine, but will drink 
bumpers of arrack as long as they can fee. A great part of their time is 
fpent in fcafting and dancing. When a feaft is held at any village, every 
one that chufes goes uninvited, for they are utter ftrangers to ceremony. 
At ihofc feafts they eat immenfc quantities of pork, which is their favour- 
ite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed upon the cocoa-nut 
kernel and fea-watcr; indeed all their domeftic animals, fowls, dogs, See. 
aie fed upon the lame. They have Jikewife plenty of fmall fea-filh, which 
they (Irike very dexteroufly with lances, wading into the fea about knee- 
deep. They are fure of killing a very Imall filh at ten or twelve yards dif- 
tance. They eat the pork almoft raw, giving it only a hafty grill over a quick 
fne. They roaft a fowl by running a piece of wood through it, byway 
of fpit, and holding it over a brifk fire until the feathers are burnt off* 
uhtn it is ready for eating, in their tafte. They never drink water; only 
c )coa-nut milk and a liquor called fouruy which oozes from the cocoa-nut 
tree after cutting off the young fprouts or flowers. This they fuffer to 
ferment before it is ufed, and then it is intoxicating j to which quality 
they add much by their method of drinking it, by fucking it flowly 
through a fmall flraw. After eating, the young men and women, who 
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arc fancifully drcft with leaves, go to dancing, and the old people furround 
them, fmoking tobacco 2 LVi 6 . foura. The dancers, while perform- 

ing, ling fome of their tunes, which are far from wanting harmony, and 
to which they keep exa6t time. Of mufical inftruments they have only 
one kind, and that the fimpleft. It is a hollow bamboo, about af feet long, 
and three inches in diameter, along the outfide of which there is ftrctchcd 
from end to end a fingle firing made of the threads of a fplit cane ; and 
the place under the firing is hollowed a little, to prevent it from touchirg. 
This inftrument is played upon in the fame manner as a guitar. It is capa- 
ble of producing but few notes ; the performer however makes it fpeak hai- 
monioufly, and generally accompanies it with the voice. 

What they know of phyfic is fmall and fimple. I had once occafion 
to fee an operation in furgery performed on the toe of a young girl, who 
had been flung by a fcorpion, or centipee. The wound was attended with 
a confiderable fwelling j and the little patient feemetl in great pain. One 
of the natives produced the under jaw of a fmall filh, which was long, 
and planted with two rows of teeth as fharp as needles. Taking this in one 
hand, and a fmall flick by way of hammer in the other, he flruck the 
teeth three or four times into the fwelling, and made it bleed freely : the toe 
was then bound up with certain leaves ; and next day the child was running 
about perfedlly well. 

Their houfes are generally built upon the beach in villages of fifteen 
or twenty houfes each ; and each houfe contains a family of twenty per- 
fons and upwards. Thefe habitations are raifed upon wooden pillars 
about ten feet from the ground ; they are round, and, having no windows, 
look like bee-hives, covered with thatch. The entry is through a trap- 
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door belo’A^, whore the family mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at 
night. This manner of building is intended to fccure the houfesfroni being 
infefted with fnakes and rats; and for that purpofe the piliais are bound 
round with a hnooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals fiom being able 
to mount; bcfides which, each pillar has a broad round flai piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projeding of which effectually prevents the further pro- 
grefs of fuch vermin as may have paffed the leaf* The flooring ts made 
with thin ftrips of bamboos, laid at fuch diftances from one amother as to 
leave free admiffion for light and air ; and the infide is neatly finiflied, and 
dccorafed with fifliing-lanccs, nets, &c. 

The art of making cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the inhabitants 
of this illand ; what they have is got from the fhips that come to trade 
in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which are reckoned the fineft 
in this part of India) thc) will accept of but few articles : what they chiefly 
wifh for is cloth of different colours, hatchets, and hanger- blades, which 
they ufe in cutting down the nuts. Tobacco and arrack they arc very 
fond of ; but expe<fb thefe in prefents. They have no money of their own, 
nor will they allow any value to the coin of other countries, further than as 
they happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young women fometimes 
hanging firings of dollars about their necks. However, they are good judges 
of gold and filver ; and it is no eafy matter to impofe bafer metals upon them 
as fuch* 

They purchafe a much larger quantity of cloth than is confumed upon 
their own illand. This is intended for die Chotiry market. Ckoury is a 
fmall illand to the fouthward of theirs, to which a large fleet of their boats 
fails every year, about the month of I^ovemher, to exchange cloth for 
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canoes ; for they cannot make thefe themfelvcs. This i^oyage they per- 
form by the help o( the fun and ftars, for they know nothing of the 
compafs. 

In their difpofition there arc two remarkable qualities One is their 
entire negledl of compliment and ceremony ; and the other, their avcifion 
to diflionefly. A Caniicoharian travelling to a diftant village upon biifinefs 
or amiifement, pafles through many towns in his way, without perhaps 
fpeaking to any one. If he is hungiy, or tired, he goes up into the neareft 
houfe, and helps himfelf to what he wants, and fits till he is relied, without 
taking the fmallcft notice of any of the family, unlefs he has bufinefs or news 
to communicate. Theft or robbery is fo very rare amongfl: them, that a 
man going out of his houfe never takes away his ladder, or fliuts his door, 
but leaves it open for any body to enter that plcafes, without the leafl; appre- 
henfion of having any thing liolcn from him. 

Their intercourfe with llrangers is fo frequent, that they have acquired 
in general the barbarous Vortuguefc language, fo common o\cr Imliiu Tlieir 
own has a found quite different from mod others, ihcir words being 
pronounced with a kind of flop, or catch in the throat, at every fyllable. 
The few following words will ferve to fhew thofc who arc acquainted with 
other Indian languages, whether there is any limilitude between them. 


A man. 

Kegoniat 

A woman. 

Kecanna, 

A child. 

Chu. 

To laugh 

Ayelaur* 

A canoe. 
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To cat, Cnia, 

To drink, OkL 

y ams, T'owla^ 

To weep, Poing, 

A pine-apple, Friag. 

A houfe, 
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A houfe. 

jiJhamm, 

A fowl. 

llaydm. 

A hog. 

Hawn* 

Fifli, 

Ka. 


To fleep. Loom horn, 

A dog, T^amam. 

Fire, T*amia. 

Raio^ Koomra, 


They have no notk)n of a God, but they behevc firmly in the Devi% 
and worfhip him from fear. In every village there is a high pole credlcd, 
with long firings of ground-rattans hanging from it, which, it is (aid, has the 
virtue to keep him at adifiancc. When they fee any figns of an approach- 
ing fiorm, they imagine that the Devil intends them a vifit ; upon which 
many fiiperfiitious ceremonies are performed. The people of every village 
inarch round their own boundaries, and fix up at different dtfiances fmall 
flicks fplit at the top, into which fplit they put a piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wilp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is meant as 
a peace-offering to the Devil, or a fcare-crow to frighten him away, docs 
not appear. 

When a man dies, all his live flock, cloth, hatchets, fifhing-lances, and 
in (hort every moveable thing he poffefled is buried with him, and his death 
is mourned by the whole village. In one view this is an excellent cufiom, 
feeing it prevents all difputes about the property of the dcccafcd amongfi his 
relations. His wife mufi conform to cufiom, by having a joint cut off from 
one of her fingers; and, if flie refufes this, (he mull fubmit to have a deep 
notch cut in one of the pillars of her houfe. 

I WAS once prefent at the funeral of an old woman. When we went 
into the houfe which had belonged to the deceafed, we found it full of her 
female relations* Some of them were employed in wrapping up the corpfe 
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in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to pieces all the cloth which 
had belonged to her. In another hoiife hard by, the men of the village, 
with a great many others from the neighbouring towns, were fitting drink- 
xvi^foura and fmoking tobacco. In the mean time two flout young fel- 
lows were bufy digging a grave in the land near the houfe. When, the 
women had done with the corpfe, they fct up a moft hideous howl, upon 
which the people began to affemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the houfe to bring down the body ; in doing this they were much 
interrupted by a young man, fon to* the deceafed, who endeavoured with all 
his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, he clung round the 
body, and was carried to the grave along with it : there, after a violent 
flruggle, he was turned away, and conducted back to the houfe. The corpfc 
being now put into the grave, and the lafliings, which bound the legs and 
arms> cut, all the live flock which had been the property of the deceafed, 
confining of about half a dozen hogs, and as many fowls, were killed, and 
flung in above it ; a man then approached with a bunch of leaves fluck 
upon the end of a pole, which he fwept two or three times gently along 
the corpfe, and then the grave was filled i p During the ceremony the 
women continued to make the mofl horrible vocal concert imaginable : the 
men faid nothing. A few days afterwards a kind of monument was ercdled 
over the grave, with a pole upon it, to which long drips of cloth of differ- 
ent colours were hung^ 

PolygaKiy is not known among them j and their punifliment of adul- 
tery is not lefs fevere than effeclual. They cut, from the man’s offending 
member, a piece of the forefkin proportioned to the frequent commiffion or 
enormity of the crime. 


There 
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Theri: fccms to fubfiH among them a perfeft equality. A few pcrfons, 
from their age, have a little more refpeft paid to them ; but there is no ap- 
pearance of authority one over another. Their focicty feems bound rather 
by mutual obligations continually conferred and received : the fimpleft and 
heft of all ties. 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are fald to be Cawiihah. The people 
of Cai'ntcohar have a tradition among them, that fcveral canoes came from 
Andaman many [years ago, and that the crews were all armed, and com- 
mitted great depredations, and killed feveral of the Nicobarians. It appears 
at firft jemarftable that there fhould be fuch a wide difference between the 
manners of the inhabitants of iflands fo near to one another ; the Andamans 
.being favage Cannibahy and the others the mod harmlefs inoffenfivc people 
poffible# But it is accounted for by the following hidorical anecdote, which 
I have been affured is matter of fad. Sliortly after the Porfugue/e had 
difeovered the paflage to Irniia round the Cafe of Good IlofCy one of their 
fliips, on board of which were a number of Mo%amhique negroes, was lofl on 
die Andaman IJlands^ which were till then uninhabited. The blacks remained 
on the iffand and fettled there : the Europeans made a fmall fhallop, in which 
they failed to Pegu, On the other hand, the Edcohar IJlands were peopled 
from the oppofite main and the coaft of Pegu\ in proof of which the iV/ro- 
lar and Pegu langu^es arc laid, by thofe acquainted with the latter, to 
have much rcfemblance. 


ON 
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THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE ON THE PLANTS' 
OF INDIA. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


grearcft, if not the only, obftadc to the progrefs of knowledge in 
thefe provinces, except in thofe branches of it which belong immedi- 
ately to our fevcral profeflions, is our want of lelfure for general refearches j 
and, as Archimedes, wlio was happily mafter of his time, had not /pace 
enough to move the greateft weight with the fmallefl force, thus wc, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want ipne for the purfuit of them. 
Give me a place to ftand on,*’ faid the great mathematician, “ and 1 will 
move the whole earth :** Give m wc may fay, fo^ our iuveJligationSj 
and we Will transfer to Europe all the feknees^ arts, and literature of Afia. 

Not to have dclpaired,” however, was thought a degree of merit in the 
Roman General, even though he was defeated , and, having fome hope that 
others may occafionally find more Icifure than it will ever, at lead in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and pofTibly very folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet impcrfcdlly known to European' 
botanifts, and with the virtues of which they arc wholly unacquainted, 
grow wild on the plains and in the forefts of India : the Aniarco/h^ an ex- 
cellent vocabulary of the Serrferit language, contains in one chapter the 
names of about three hundred medicinal vegetables ; the Mcdim may com- 
prize 
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prize many more ; and the Dravyahhidhima^ or Dli^lonary of Natural Pro- 
dii&'ionsy includes, I believe, a far greater number ; the properties of which 
are diftind’y related in medical tradts of approved authority. Now the firfl 
flep, in compiling a treatife on the plants of India^ fliould be to write their 
true names in llovian letters, according to the moft accurate orthography, 
and in Satferit preferably to any vulgar dialed; becaufe a learned language 
is fixed in books, while popular idioms are in conftant fliiduation, and 
will not perhaps be underflood a century hence by the inhabitants of thefe 
hidian territories, w^hom future botaniHs may confult on the common ap- 
pellations of trees and flowers. The cliildiHi denominations of plants from 
the perfons who .firft deferibed them, ought wholly to be rejeded ; for 
Champara and JPmna feem to me not only more elegant, but far propercr 
dcfignations of an hdian and an Arabian plant, than Mtchelia and Lawfonui ; 
nor can 1 fee without pa'm> that the great Bwedijh botanift confidered it as 
the fupreme and only rnuiul of labour in this part of natural hiftory, to pre- 
ferve a name by hanging it on a bJolTani, and that he declared this mode of 
promoting and adorning botany, worthy of being continued holy reve- 
rence, though fo high an honoui, he fays, ozight to be conferred with chajle 
nfirve, and not projii luted for the purpqfe of conciliating the good-will, or eter- 
nizing the niimory of any but his clufen followers ; no, not even of faints. His 
lift .of an humhed and fifty fuch names clearly fliows tliat his excellent 
works are the true bafis of his jufl celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Ltnmea, From what proper name the 
Plantain is called Mi fa, I do not know ; but it feems to be the Dutch pro- 
nunciation of Arabic word for that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, 
to have appeared in his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the muftcr-roll. As to the fyftem of Linn^us, it is the fyftem of 
Nature, fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement of natural orders, 
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of which he has given a rough fketch, and which may heieafier, perhaps, be 
completed : but the dillribution of vegetables into chjjcs^ according to the 
number, length, and pofition of the fl aniens and piflils, and of thofe claj]]‘s 
into khuh and fpecies^ according to certain marks of difcrimination, 
will ever be found the clearefl and mod convenient of mcthoib, am) 
fliould therefore be fludioufly obferved in the woik which 1 now fuggc.'i ; 
but 1 muft be forgiven if 1 propofc to rejc(d the himn\w apjicllations of 
the twenty-four chijfesy becaufe, although they ajipcar to be ihed (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be thought a fufticient objec- 
tion) yet in truth they are not Creeks nor even formed by analogy to the 
language of Gu'dam*y for Tolygmms^ l\Tomt/tJioSy and the reft of that 
form, are both mafculinc and feminine; PoJyamhia, in the abftraff, never 
occurs, and Folyandrion means a public cemetery; (h(C(ca dicrcus are 
not found in books of authority; nor, if they were, would they be deiived 
from cTis, but from dia^ which would include the inorna. Let me add, that 
the Z-rcf///// and ////V/^w/// claflcs are ill dillinguiflicd by iheir appellations, 
independently of other exceptions to them, fince the real cliibndtion be- 
tween them confifts not fo much m the tiwnhcr of their flamcns as in tl>c 
place where they arc inferted ; and that the foiirlectith and Jiflccnlh arc 
not' more accurately diferiminated by two words formed in defiance of 
grammatical analog}", fince there are but tivo powers, or two ilivvtjititw cf 
lengih, in each of thofe clafles. Culycopohiindros might, perhaps, not inac- 
curately denote a flower of the tvcelfih \ but I’ucli a compenind would 
ftill favour of barbarifm or pedantry; and the bell wjy to amend ihih 
a f}ftcm of words is to eflace it, and fiipply its place by a more fimplc 
nomenclature, which may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed for the 
eleven firft clafles, the former of two numbers being always appjopriated 
to the Jtamensy and the latter to the f>ijlds : fliort phrafes, as^ w /he cahv 
VoL.II. Xx oi 
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or calicey In the receptacle^ two lotig^ four long^ from one hafe^ from two 
or many hafcs^ with anthers connected on the piftilsy in two flowers 9 in two 
diflin^ plants 9 mlxed^ concealed^ or the like, will anfwer every pnrpofe of 
difcrimination ; but 1 do not offer this as a perfedl fubftitute for the words 
which I condemn. The allegory of fexes and nuptials^ even if it were 
complete, ought, I think, to be difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of 
men, who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufinefs to inflame their 
imaginations; and, while they profefs to give deferiptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors. Few paflages in Aloijia^ the moft impudent book 
ever compofed by man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred-and- 
forty-fixth number of the Botanical Philofophy^ and the broad comment of 
its grave author, who like Octavius in his epigram, to fpeak with 
Roman fmplicity ; nor can the Linnean defeription of the Arumy and many 
other plants, be read in EngTiJhy without exciting ideas which the occafion 
does not require. Hence it is, that no well-born and well educated wo- 
man can be advifed to amufe herfelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful fludy, or one more likely to affift 
and embellifh other female accomplifliments, could not poffibly be recom- 
mended. 

t 

When the Sanfcrlt names of the Indian plants have been corrcdly 
written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frclh plants themfelvcs, procured in their refpedlive feafons, mufl: be 
concifely, but accurately, clajfed and defcrlbrdy after which their fevcral 
ifcs in medicine, diet, or manufaiftures, may be colleded, with the allift- 
ance of Hindu phyficians, from the medical books in Satferity and their 
accounts either difproved or eftabliOicd by repeated experiments, as fall as 
they can be made with cxaclnefs. 
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By way of example, I annex the defcriptions of five Indian plants, but 
am unable, at this feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly dcfpair of leifure 
to exhibit others, of which I have collected the names, and moft of which 
I have feen in bloflbm. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

'Twenty ^ from One Bufe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick j leaflets oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Siam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five fliorter, fterile* 
In fome flowers, the nnprolijic flamens longer. 

Tijl. Style cylindric. 

Teric. A capfule, with five cells, many-feeded. 

Seeds^ roundifh, comprefTcd, winged. 

Leaves^ of many different fhapes. 

XJfee. The quality refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs of water, forms a cooling 
mucilage of ule in virulent gonorrhoeas, I'lie Muchicnnda^ called alfo 
Pichucdy is exquifitely fragrant ; its calyx is covered with an odoriferous 
duft ; and the dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuff, arc faid, in a 
Sanferit book, almofl inflantaneoufly to remove a nervous hcad-ach. 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Penlapetes of Linnaeus. 

II. BILVA, OR MA'LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle^ and One. 

Cal. Four or five, cleft beneath. 

X X a Cor, 
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Con Four or five petals ; moflly reflex. 

Sfmn. Forty to forty-ciglit filaments ; anthers moflly erefl. 

Ger/u roundifh ; Style fmootb, fhort ; Stigma clubbed. 

Pcric^ A rpheriodal bciT)’, ver}^ large ; many-feeded. 

See/ls, toward the furfacc, ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 

Leaves ternafc; common petiole, long; leaflets, fubovate, obtufely 
notched, with fliort petioles ; fome almoft lanced. 

Stem armed with fliarp thorns. 

V/es, The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic ; in taile, delicious ; in 
fragrance, exquiUte : its aperient and deterfive quality, and its efficacy 
in removing habitual coflivenefs, have been proved by conflant experience* 
The mucus of the feed is, for fomc purpofes, a very good cement. 

Tsote* This fruit is called Sn/Jiula, bccaufe it fprang, fay the Indian 
poets, from the milk of the goddefs of abundance, who beflowed it 
on mankind at the requefl of Iswak a, whence he alone wears a chaplet of 
Biha flowers ; to him only the Ilmdits offer them ; and, when they fee any 
of them fallen on the ground, they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firfl bloffom of this plant, that I could 
infped, 1 had imagined that it belonged to the fame clafs with the Durioy 
bccaufe the filaments appeared to be diftributed in five fets ; but in all dial 
1 have fince examined, they arc perfedly diftindl. 

III. SRINGATACA. 

Four and One^ 

Cah Four cleft, widi a long peduncle above. 

Cor. Four petals. 


Stam. 
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Sfam. Anthers kidney- fliaped, 

Pifi. Germ roundiQi j Slyle long as the filaments ; Stigma clubbed. 

SeeJ, a with four oppofite angles (two of them thorns) formed 
by the Calyx, 

Leaves,, Thofe which float on the water are rhomboi'dal ; the two upper 
fides unequally notched j the two lower, right lines. Their petioles buoyed 
up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy fubftances, not bladders. 

Root^ knotty, like coral. 

Ufis, The frefli kernel, in fweetnefs and delicacy, equals that of the 
filbert. A n-.ucus, fecrcted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, which 
are confidered as cooling. 

Note, It feems to b? the floating Trapa of Linna-us. 

IV. PUTI CARAJA. 

Ten and One, 

Cal, Five-cIcft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 

Leaves oval, pinnated. 

Stem, Armed. 

XJfes, The feeds are very bitter, and, perhaps tonic ; fince one of them, 
bruifed and given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus afleit, cure an intermit- 
tent fever. 


V. M A D H U C A. (See Vol, I. pa^e 300.) 
Manyy not on the Rcceptuclcy and One. 

Col, Perianth four or fivc-leaved. 



ss^ 

Cor, Onc-petaled, Tuhe inflated, flefhy. Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Siam, Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, cred, acute, fubvillous. 

V\ft. Germ roundifli ; Style long, awl-(haped. 

Peric. A drupe, with two or three nuts ? 

Leaves oval, fomewhat pointed. 

Cfes, The tubes efculent, nutritious ; yielding, by diflillation, an ine- 
briating fpirit, which, if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, might 
be applied to good purpofes. A iifeful oil is exprefled from the feed. 

AW. It refembles the Baffia of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work which I recommend ; but even 
the fpecimen which \ exhibit, might, in fltilfiil hands, have been more 
accurate. Engravings of the plants may be annexed ; but I have more than 
once experienced, that the beft anatomical and botanical prints give a 
very inadequate, and fometimes a very falfe, notion of the objeds which 
they were intended to reprefent. As wc learn a new language, by reading 
approved compofitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and Didionary, 
lb wc can only ftudy widi effed the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyf- 
ing the plants themfelves with the Philofophla Botanica, which is the 
Grcnmnar, and the Genera et Species Plantaruniy which may be confidered 
as tl>c DMonary of that beautiful language in which Nature would teach 
us what plants we muft avoid as noxious, and what wc muft cultivate as 
falutary, for that the qualities of plants are in fome degree conneded with 
the natural orders and clajjes of them, a number of inflances would abun- 
dantly prove. 


ON 
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ON THE DISSECTION OF THE PANGOLIN. 

IN A LETTER TO GENERAL CARNAC, 

FROM jiDAM BURT, ESQ. 

COMMUNICATED BY THE GENERAL. 

Sir, 

JN compliance with your defire, I moft willingly do myfelf the honour to* 
prefent to you my obfervations and reflexions on the difleXion of one of 
thole animals, of which we have a print, with a very fliort account, in the 
First Vol. of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. The ani- 
mal fiom which that likenefs has been taken, was fent by Mr. Leslie, from- 
ChUra, to the Prefident Sir William Jones. It is chflinguiflied in the 
Transactions by a name which I do not at prefent remember ; but pro- 
bably the animal is of the fame genus with the Manls, as deferibed in the 
former ediiion of ENCYCLOPiLD i a Britannic A, or, perhaps, not differ- 
ent from the Fangolln of Buffo N. 

The reprefentation of this animal in the Memoirs of the Asiatic So- 
ciEi Y, makes it unncceflary for me to enter into any general defeription 
of its external figure and appearance. Tlicre are on each foot five claws, of 
which the outer and inner are fmall when compared with the other three. 
There arc no diflinX toes ; but each nail is moveable by a joint at its root. 
This creature is extremely inoffenfivc. It has no teeth \ and its feet arc un- 
able to grafp. Hence it would appear, that Nature, having fiirnifhcd it with 
a coat of mail for its proreXion, has, with fome regard to juflice, tlenied it 
the powers of aXing with hoflility againfl its fellow-creatures. Tlie nails arc- 
well adapted for digging in the ground ^ and the animal is fo dexterous in. 

eludinir 

a 
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eluding its enemies by concealing itfblf in holes and among rocks, that it ii> 
extremely dilHcult to procure one- 

*flrHK upper jaw is covered with a croft cartilaginous ridge, which though 
apparently not at all fuited to any purpofes of maflication, may, by cncrcafing 
* the fiirface of the palate, extend the fenfe of tafte. The oefophagus admitted 
my forefinger with cafe. The tongue, at the bottom of the mouth, is nearly 
about the fize of the little finger, from whence it tapers to a point. The 
animal at pleafure protrudes this member a great way from the mouth. The 
tongue arifes from the cnfiform cartilage and the contiguous mufcles of the 
belly, and pafTes in form of a round diflind mufclc from over the flomach, 
through the thorax, immediately under the fternum, and interior to the 
windpipe in the throat, ^Yhen diffeded out, the tongue could be eafily 
elongated fo as to reach more than the length of the animal, exclufive of its 
tail. There is a cjufter of falivary glands feated around the tongue, as it 
enters the mo.iub. THjefe will ncccflarily be comprefTed by the adlion of 
the tongue, fo as occafionalJy to fupply a plentiful flow of their fecretion. 

The flomach is carulaginous<t and analogous to that of the gallinaceous 
tribe of birds. It was filled with fmall ftones and gravel, which in this part 
of the country are almoft univerfally calcareous. The inner furfacc of the 
flomach was rough to the feel, and formed into folds, the interflices of 
which were filled with a frothy fecretion. The guts were filled with a fandy 
pulp, in which, however, were interfperfed a few diftind fmall flones. No 
veftiges of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole prima 
•via. The gall-bladder was diflended, with a fluid refembling in colour and 
confiftence the dregs of beer. 
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The lubjedt was a female: its dugs were two, feated on the breaft. 
The uterus and organs of generation were evidently thofe of a viviparous 
animal. 

Forcibly ftruck with the phenomena which this quadruped exhibited, 
my imagination at once overleaped the boundaries by which Science endea- 
vours to circumfcribe the produdtions and the ways of Nature ; and, believ- 
ing with Buffon, qiie tout ce qui pent etre ejl, I did not hefitatc to con- 
jefture that this animal might pollibly derive its nouiifliment from mine- 
ral fubftances. This idea 1 accordingly hazarded in an addrefs to Colonel 
Kyd. The fpirit of inquiry natural to that gentleman, could be ill fatisfied 
by ideas thrown out apparently at random ; and he foon called on me to 
explain my opinion and its foundation. 

Though we have perhaps no clear idea of the manner in which vege- 
tables extraft their nourifliment from earth, yet the fad being fo, it may 
not be unrcafbnable to fuppofe that fome animal may derive nutriment by 
a procefs fomewhat fimilar. Tt appears to me, that fads produced by 
Spallanzani diredly invalidate the experiments, from whicii he has 
drawn the inference, that fowls fwallow ftones merely from ftupidity ; and 
that fuch fubftances arc altogether unnccelTary to thofe animals. He reared 
fowls, without permitting them ever to fwallow fand or ftones ; but h* 
alfo eftablifhed the fad, that carnivorous animals may became frugi- 
vorous ; and herbivorous animals may come to live on flefti. A wood- 
pidgeon he brought to thrive on putrid meat. The experiment on fowls, 
then, only corroborates the proof, that wc have it in our power by habits 
to alter the natural conftitution of animals. Again, that eminent inveftiga- 
tor of truth found, that fowls died when fed on ftones alone j but furely 
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that faft is far Qiort of proving that fuch fubftances arc not agreeable to the 
original purpofes of nature in the digellive procefs of thefe animals. When 
other fubflances ftiall have been detedled in the ftomach of this animal, 
my inference, from what I have fecn, muft neceflarily fall to the ground. 
But if, like other animals with mufcular and cartilaginous ftomachs, this 
lingular quadruped confumes grain, it mull be furprizing that nc^veftige of 
fuch food was found prefent in the whole alimentary canal, ^ncc in 
that thinly inhabited country the wild animals are free to feed without 
intrulion from man. Nor can it be inferred from the ftrudurc of the 
flomach, that this animal lives on ants or on infedks. Animals devoured as 
food, though of confidcrable fizq and folidity, with a proportionally fmall 
extent of furface to be a(5Ved on by the gaftric juice and the action of the 
ftomach, are readily diftolvcd and cligelled by animals poflefling not a carti- 
laginous, but a membranaceous ftomach j as for inftance, a frog in that of a 
faake« 

In the ftomach many minerals are Iblubic, and the moft adlive things which 
we can fwdlow. Calcareous fubftances are readily adted on. Dr. Pries fly 
has alkcd, “ May not phlogiftic matter be the moft effential part of the 

food and fupport of both vegetable and animal bodies ?” I confefs, that 
Dr. Priestly’s finding caufc to propofe the queftion, inclines me to fup- 
pofe that the affirmative to it may be true. Earth feems to be the balis of 
all animal matter. The growth of the bones muft be attended with a con- 
ftant fupply 5 and in the human fpecics there is a copious difehargeof calcare- 
ous matter thrown out by the kidneys and falivary glands. May not the 
quadruped in queftion derive phlogifton from earth ? fait from mineral fub- 
ftances ? And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinking water, what 
clfe is neceftary to the fubfiftcncc of his corporeal machine ? 
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Considering the fcaly covering of this animal, wc may conceive that 
it may be at Icaft ncceflary for its exiftence, on that account, to imbibe a 
greater proportion of earth than is neceflary to other animals. It may 
deferve conlideration, that birds are covered with feathers, which in their 
conftituent principles approach to the nature of horn and bone. Of thefe 
animals the gallinaceous tribe fwallow ftones; and the carnivorous take 
in the feathers and bones of their prey : the latter article is known to be 
foluble in the membranaceous ftomachs; and hence is a copious fupply of 
the cardiy principles. In truth, I do not know that any thing is foluble in 
the ftomach of animals which may not be thence abforbed into their circu- 
lating fyftem ; and nothing can be fo abforbed without affeding the whole 
conditution. 

What I have here dated is all that I could advance to the Colonel ; but 
my opinion has been fince not a little confirmed by obferving the report 
of experiments by M. Bp uquatelli of Pavia ^ on the authority of 
M. Crell ; by which we learn, that fome birds have fo great a diffolvcnt 
power in the gaftric juice as to diflblve in tLcir ftomachs flints, rock-cryftal, 
calcareous ftones, and ihelis. 

I BEG only fartlier to obferve, that fome things in Bufi on’s defcrlption 
of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this animal, might have 
been owing to his defenption being only from the view of a dried prepara- 
tion, in which the organs of generation would be obliterated and the dugs 
fhrivelled away fo as to be imperceptible, elfe that elegant philofopher could 
not have afferted that, lous les animaux quadrupedesy c' \ font couverts 

d^icaiUeSy font oviparesP 
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Excuse my prolixity, which is only in me the neceflary attendant of my 
fuperficial knowledge of things. In ingenuoufnefs, however, 1 hope that 
I am not inferior to any man : and 1 am proud to fubferibe myfelf. 

Sir, 

Your mod: obedient bumble fervant, 
Adam Burt, 

Gy A, SepUmher 14, 17S9. 



A LETTER FROM DOCTOR ANDERSON 
TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Dear Sir, 

male ]joc infect having hitherto cfcaped the obfervation of naiural- 
ifts, 1 fend the enclofcd defeription, made by Mr, William Rox- 
burgh, Surgeon on this eftabliQiment, and Botanift to the Honourable 
Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the publication of your So- 
ciety, as Mr. Roxburgh’s difeovery wilj bring Lac a genus into the clafs 
Hemiptcra of Li n n iE u s . 

I am, with efteem. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient lervant, 

James Andlrson. 

Fort St, George, January 2, T790. 
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ON THE LA'CSHA', OR LAC INSECT*. 


BY MR. W. ROXBURGH. 


gOME pieces of very frefli - looking lac, adhering to fniall branches 
of viimofa cinerea, were bronght me from mountains on the 

20th of laft month. I kept them carefully 5 andfpday, the 4fh of Decent- 
her^ fourteen days from the time they came from tlie hills, myriads of 
exceedingly minute animals were and branches 
it adhered to, and m<3^c ' over tl^ furface 

of the cells. Other (mall and wexe obferved with a 

glafs amongft the perforations from which the minut|^^ilfits ilTued, regu- 
larly two to each hole, anil crowned with fomc v'w^'iinc white hairs. 
When the hairs were rubbed off, two white fpois appeared. The animals, 
when fingle, ran about pretty brifklyj but in general they* wane fo numer- 
ous as to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong, tapering mofl 
towards the tail, below plain, above convex, with a double, or flat 
margin; laterally on the back part of the thorax are two fmall tiibercle*^, 
which may be tlic eyes ; the body behind the thorax is eroded with twelve 
rings: legs fix : feelers (antennae) half the %igth of the body, jointed. 
Wiry, each ending in two hairs as long 4s theaattnnx: rump, a white point, 

' i 

* See the Plate, Fig. 1. The female illicit in its Zawa The egg, which pro- 

diircs the male. 3. The male infei^l. 4. The head with jointed antennae. .5. The \vv gs 
on one fide. The preceding figwre^are much magnified, hut in juft proportion. C. A jfiece 
of LflCy of its natural fi/.e. 7. The iiifide of the external coat of the cells. 8 . One of the 
uhuuli. The two Uft figures are a little magnified. 
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between two terminal hairs, which arc as long as the body of the animal. 
The mouth I could not fee. On opening the cells, the fubflance that they 
were formed of cannot be better deferibed, with refpedt to appearance, 
than by faying it is like the tranfparent amber that beads are made of: the 
external covering of the cells may be about half a line thick, is remarkably 
fti'ong, and able to rcfifl; injuries : the partitions are much thinner : the cells 
are in general irregular fquares, pentagons and hexagons, about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and I deep : they have no communication with 
each other : all thofe I opened during the time the animals were ifluing, 
contained in one half a fmall bag filled with a thick red jelly-like liquor, 
replete with what I take to be eggs; thefe bags, or uiticulij adhere to the 
bottom of the cells, and have each two necks, which pafs through perfora- 
tions in ^e external coat of the cells, forming the fore-mentioned excref- 
cences, and ending in fomc very fine hairs. The other half of the cells have 
a diftin<5l opening, and contain a white fubflance, like fomc few filaments of 
cotton rolled together, and numbers of the infedts thcmfelves ready to make 
their exit. Several of the fame infedts I obferved to have drawn up their 
legs, and to lie flat; they did not move on being touched, nor did they fhow 
any ligns of life with the greatefi: irritation. 

December 5. The fame minute hexapedes continue ifluing from their cells 
in numbers ; they arc more lively, of a deepened red colour, and fewer of ihf* 
motionlefs fort. To-day I faw the mouth : it is a flattened point about the* 
middle of the bread, which the little animal projedts on being compreflTed. 

December 6. The male infedls I have found to-day: a few of them arc 
condantly running among the females mod adlivcly : as yet they are fcarce 
more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but twice their fize. The 

head 
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head is obtufe; eyes blacky very large; antenn* clavated, feathered, about 
f the length of the body : below the middle an articulation, fuch as thofc 
in the legs: colour between the cj’cs a beautiful (hining green: neck very 
(hort: body oval, brown : abdomen oblong, the length of body and head: 
legs fix: wings membranaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 
fides of the thorax, narrow at their infertions, growing broader for f of their 
length, then rounded : the anterior pair is twice the fize of the poftcrior : a 
flrong fibre runs along their anterior margins : they lie flat, like the wings 
of a common fly, when it walks or lefts : no hairs from the rump ; it 
fprings moftadtivciy to a confiderable diftance on being touched ; mouth in 
the under part of the head : maxilla tranfverfe. To-day the female infeds 
continue ifluing in great numbers, and move about as on the 4th. 

« 

December 7, The fmall red infeds ftill more numerous, and move about 
as before : winged infeds, dill very few, continue adive. There have been 
frefh leaves and bits of the branches of both inimqfa cinerea and corinda put 
into the wide-mouthed bottle with them : they walk over them indifferently, 
without fhowing any preference, nor inclination to work nor copulate. I 
opened a cell whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found feve- 
ral, eight or ten, more in it, ftruggling to fliake off their incumbrances : 
they were in one of thofe utriculi mentioned on the 4th, which ends in two 
mouths, ftiut up with fine white hairs, but one of them was open for the 
exit of the flics ; the other would no doubt have opened in due time. This 
utricuhis 1 found now perfedly dry, and divided into cells by exceeding 
thin partitions. 1 imagine, before any of the flics made their efcape, it 
might have contained about twenty. In ihefe minute cells with the living 
flics, or whence they had made their cfcape, were fmall diy^ dark coloured 
comprefled grains ; which may be the dried excrements of the flics. 
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ON TR£ tA'CSHA^ CtC, 


NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The Hmdus have fix names for Loci but they generally call it Licjka^ 
from the rndtitude of final! infeds, who, as they believe, difcharge it from 
their ftomachs, and at length dcftroy the tree on which they form their co« 
lonies. A fine Pippataf near Crtjhnanagar^ is now almofi: wholly deftroyed 
by them. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARV, 1790, 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

^^LTHOUGH we are at this moment confiderably nearer to the fron- 
tier of China than to the fartLeft limit of the Britijh dominions in 
ITmdufldn^ yet the firft ftep that we (hall take in the philofophical journey, 
which I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent meeting, will carry 
us to the utmoft verge of the habitable globe known to the be ft geographers 
of old Greece Egypt; beyond the boundary of whofe knowledge we 
(hall difeern from the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly 
equal in furface to a fquare of fifteen degrees ; an empire, of which I do 
not mean to affign the precife limits, but which we may confider, for the 
purpofe of this diflertation, as embraced on two Tides by Tartary and Lidia^ 
while the ocean feparates its other fides from various Afiatic ifles of great 
importance in the commercial Tyftcm of Europe, Annexed to that immen(e 
track of land is the peninfula of Corea^ which a vaft oval bafon divides from 
Ai/bw, or Japauy a celebrated and imperial illand, bearing in arts and in 
arms in advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of government : — a pre- 
eminence among eaftern kingdoms, analogous to that of among the 

nations of the weft. So many climates are included in fo prodigious an area, 
that, while the principal emporium of Chitia lies nearly under the iropic, its 
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metropolis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand ; fuch too is the diverfity 
of foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fomc of them are cxquifitcly fer- 
tile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, others arc barren and rocky, 
dry and unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in S(y * 
thia^ and tlioll* either wholly deferred, or peopled by lavage hordes, who, if 
thc7 be not ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued by the perfidy, 
rathe i than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chtnefe poem, of which I have feen a tranflation. 

The word concerning which I lhall offer fome new remarks, is 

well known to the people whom we call the Chinefe ; but they never apply 
it (I fpeak of the learned among them) to themfelves or to their country. 
Themfclves, according to Father Visdelou, they deferibe as \\\t people of 
Han, or of fome other illuftrious family, by the memory of whofc actions 
they flatter their national pride ; and their country they call Churn-cue ^ or 
the Central Khtgilom^ reprefenting it in their fymbolical charadters by a 
parallelogram cxa< 5 lly bifleifled j at other times they diilinguilh it by the 
words Tlen-hia^ or JVhat is under Heaven^ meaning all that is valuable 
earth. Since they never name themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that European authors have ever 
fpoken of them in the extremes of applaule or of cenfure. By Ibme they 
.have been extolled as the oldcfl: and the wifefl, as the moll learned and 
moft ingenious of nations j whiifl others have derided their prctenfions 
to antiquity, condemned their government as abominable, and arraigned 
their manners as inhuman, without allowing them an element of fcience, 
or a fingle art, for which they have not been indebted to fomc more ancient 
and more ci\ilized race of men. The truth perhaps lies, where we ufually 
find it, between the extremes 5 but it is not my deiign to accufe or to defend 
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the Chlnefey to deprefs or to aggrandize them : I fliall confine myfclf to the 
difcuflion of a qucllion connedted with my former difcourfes, and far 
]cfs cafy to be folved than any hitherto Hated. Whence came the fingu- 
lar people who long had governed China before they were conquered 
by the Tartars On this problem, the folution of which has no con - 
cern, indeed, with our political or commercial intercHs, but a very mate- 
rial connedlion, if I miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, four 
opinions have been advanced j and all rather peremptorily afferted than fup- 
ported by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chtnefe are an original race, who have dwelt for ages, if not 
from eternity, in the land which they now poflefs : by others, and chiefly 
by the miflionarics, it is infilled that they fprang from the fame ftock 
with the Hchreu's and Arabs : a third aflertion is that of the Arabs them- 
fclves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it indubitable that they were ori- 
ginally Tartarsy defeending in wild clans from the deeps of Imaus : and 
a fourth, at lead as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is 
that of the Brahmensy who decide, without allowing any appeal from their 
decifion, that the Chinas (for fo they are named m Sa/^r fit) were Hindas 
of the CJhatriyay or military clafs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-cad of Bengal y and 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anccdors, edablifhed 
feparate principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and 
valleys which are now pofl'eflTcd by them. If any one of the three Jad opi- 
nions be jud, the fird of them mud neceflarily be rclinquiflicd ; but of 
thofe three, the fird cannot poflibly be fudained ; becaufe it reds on no 
firmer fupport than a foolifh remark, whether true or falfc, that Sem in 
Chinefe means life procreation; and becaufc a tea-plant is not more dif- 
ferent from a palm than a Chinefe from an Arab. They are men, indeed, as 
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the tea and the palm are vegetables ; but human fagacity could not, I be- 
licvc, difcovcr any other trace of refemblance between them. One of the 
jlrahsy indeed, an account of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
tranflatcd by Renaudot, thought the Chineft not only handfomer (accord- 
ing to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus j but even more like his own 
countrymen in features, habiliments, carriage, manners, and ceremonies ; 
and this may be true, without proving an actual refemblance between the 
Chhiefe and Arahs^ except in drefs and complexion. The next opinion is 
more connedled with that of the Brahmens than M. Pauw probably ima- 
gined; for though he tells us exprefsiy, that by Scythiam he meant the Tkitks 
or Tartars j yet the dragon on the ftandard, and fome other peculiarities, 
from which he would infer a clear affinity between the old Tartars and the 
Chinefe^ belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians who are known to have 
been Goths ; and the Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with the Hin* 
dusy if his own argument, in the preface to his Refcarches on the Similarity 
of Language be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. That the Chintfe 
were anciently of a Tartarian ftock, is a proportion which I cannot otherwife 
difprove for the preient, than by infiding on the total diffimilarlty of the two 
races in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of imagination, which 
the TaitarSy by their own account, never cultivated ; but, if we fliowftrong 
grounds for believing that the firfl Chhiefe were aftually of an Indian race, 
it will follow that M. Pauw and the Arabs are miftaken. It is to the dif- 
cuffion of this new and, in my opinion, very intcrefting point, that I (hall 
confine the remainder of my difeourfe. 

In the Sanferit Inftitu*cs of Civil and Reiigious Duties, revealed, as the 
Hindus believe, by Menu, the fon of Brahma', wc find the following 
curious pafTage : “ Many families of the military ckfs, having gradually 
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abandoned the ordinances of the Veda and the company of Brahmcfis^ 
lived in a ilace of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca and Odra^ 
thofe of Dravtra and Camhoja^ the Yavanas and Sacas^ the Parados and 
PaUavas, the Chinas^ and Tome ocher nations." A full comment on this 
text would here be fuperfluous ; but, fince the ceftimony of the Indian author^ 
who, though certainly not a divine perfonage, was as certainly a very ancient 
lawyer, moralifl, and hidorian, is diredt and pofidve, difintereded and un- 
fufpedted, it would, I think, decide the qaeftion before us, if we could be 
fare that the word China hgnified a Chinefe^ as all the Pandits^ whom I 
have ‘feparately confulted, aflert with one voice. They affurc me, that the 
Chinas of Menu (etded in a fine country to the north-eaft of Gaur^ and to 
the eafl of Cdtnarup and Nepal ^ that they have long been and ftill are 
famed as ingenious artificers ; and that they had themfelves feen old Chinefe 
idols, which bore a manlfefi relation to the primitive religion of India be- 
fore Bu DO ha’s appearance in it. A well-infoi'mcd Pandit (bowed me a 
Sanferit book In Cajhmrian Itxxcvs^ which, he faid, was revealed by Siva 
himlelf, and entitled SaGifangama, He read to me a whole chapter of it qn 
the heterodox opinions of the Chinas^ who were divided, fays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before him a map of AJia\ and, 
when I pointed to Cajhmir^ his owm country, he inftantly placed his finger 
on the north-weftern provinces of China ^ where the Chinas ^ he faid, firfi; 
eitablilhed themfelves; but he added, that Mahachinoj which was alfo men- 
tioned in his book, extended to the eaftern and ibuthern oceans. I believe, 
ncverthelefs, that the Chinefe empire, as we now call it, was not formevl 
when the laws of Menu were colIe<51:cd; and for this belief, |Jp repugnant 
•to the general opinion, I am bound to offer my rcafons. If the outline of 
hiilory and chronology for the lad two thoufand ) be corredly traced 
(and we muft be hardy fceptics to doubt it) the poems of Ca'lipa's were 
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compofed before the beginning of our era. Now it is clear, from internal 
and external evidence, that the RdmAyan and Mahdhharat were confiderablf 
older than the produdions of that poet; and it appears, from the ftyie 
ami metre of the Dhenna Sdftra^ revealed by Menu, that it was re- 
♦duced to writing long before the ^e of Va'lmic or Vya'sa, the fe- 
coftd of Whom names it with applaufe. We fhall not therefore be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe laws between a thoufand 
4pid fifteen hundred years before Christ j efpecially as Buddha, whofe 
age is pretty well afeertained, is not mentioned in them ; but in the 
twelfth century before our era, the Ckinefe empire was at leafl in its 
cradle. This faft it is ncceffary to prove; and my firft witnefs is Confu- 
cius himfelf. I know to what keen fatire I (hall expofe myfclf by citing 
that philofophcr, after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft him and 
againft the trandators of his mutilated but valuable works; yet I quote 
without fcruple the book entitled Lun T/j, of which I poflefs the original, 
with a verbal tranfladon, and which 1 know to be fufficiently authentic 
for my prefent purpole. In the fecond part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, 
that Although he, like other men, could - relate, as mere IclTons of 
“ morality, the hiflories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, yet, /or 
“ want of evidence^ be could give no certain account of them.** Now, if 
the Chinefe themfelves da not even pretend that any hiftorical monument 
exifted in the age of Confucius preceding the rife of their third dy- 
nafty, about eleven hundred years before the epoch, we mayjufUy 

conclude, that the reign of VuVam was in the infancy of their empire, 
which grew to maturity till fome ages after that prince ; and it has 
been afferted by very learned Europeans^ that even of the third dynafty, 
which he has the fame of having raifed, no unfufpeded memorial can now 
be produced. It was not till the eighth century before the birth of our 
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Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was erofled in the province of Shen-st^ the 
capital of which {lood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, 
and about five degrees to the weft of Si-gan : both the country and its 
metropolis were called Chin ; and the domioioo of its princes was gradu- 
ally extended to the caft and weft. A king of Chia^ who makes a figure 
in the Shakndmah among the allies of Afra^’siy a'b, was, I prefume, a 
fovereign of the country juft mentioned ; and the river of Chm^ which the 
poet frequently names as the limit of his caftern geography, feems to have 
been the Yellow River, which the Chmefe introduce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals. 1 Ihould be tempted to expatiate on fo curious a ftib- 
jed ; but the prefent occaiion allows nothing fuperiluous, and permits me 
only to add, that Mangukhhn died in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by Kublat, and that 
the poets of Iran perpetually allude to the diftrids around it, which they 
celebrate, with Chegll and Khoten, for a number of mufk-animals roving 
on their hills. The territory of CMj^, fo called by the old Hindus, by the 
Perfians, and by the Chmefe (while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by 
their dcfcAive articulation to mifcall it Sin) gave its name to a race of em- 
perors, whofe tyranny made their memory fo unpopular, that the modern 
inhabitants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and fpeak of themfclves 
as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynafty ; but it is highly pro- 
bable that the whole nation defeended from the Chinas of Menu, and, mix- 
ing with the Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan and the more Xouthern 
provinces were thinly inhabited, formed by degrees the race of men wt^m 
we now fee in pofteftion of the noblcft empire in Afia, 

♦ 

In fupportof an opinion which I ofter as therefult of long and anxious 
enquiries, I (hould regularly proceed to examine the language and letters, 
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religion and philofophy, of the prefent Chinefe^ and fubjoin fome remarks 
on their ancient monuments, on their fciences, and on their arts, both libe- 
ral and mechanical ; but their fpoken language^ not having been preferved 
by the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, mufl. have been for many ages 
in a continual flux ; their letters^ if we may fo call them, are merely the 
lymbols of ideas ; their popular religion was imported from India in an 
age comparatively modern ; and their philofophy Teems yet in fo rude a ftatc, 
as hardly to deferve the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments from 
which their origin can be traced even by plaufible conjedure ; their fciences 
are wholly exotic ; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them charac- 
leriftic of a particular family ; nothing which any fet of men in a coun- 
try fo highly favoured by nature, might not have difeovered and improved. 
They have indeed, both national mufic and national poetry, and both of 
them beautifully pathetic \ but of painting, fculpture, or architedure, as 
arts of imagination, they feem (like other Aftatics) to have no idea. In- 
dcad therefore of enlarging feparately on each of thofe heads, I fliall 
briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious pradiccs of China confirm 
or oppofe the propofition which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de Guignes on the fubjed be- 
fore us, is nearly conneded with that of the Brdhmensi he maintains, that 
the Chinefe were emigrants from Egypt and the Egyptians^ or Ethiopians^ 
(for they were clearly the fame people) had indubitably a common origin 
with the old natives of India^ as the affinity of their langu^es, and of their 
inftitutions, both religious and political, fully evinces ; but that China was 
peopled a few centuries before our era by a colony from the Banks^f the 
EdCf though neither Perfans nor Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of 
^uch an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even of fo learned 
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a man cannot fupport ; and, fince reafon grounded on fad can alone decide 
fuch a queftion, we have a right to demand clearer evidence and ftrongcr 
arguments than any he has adduced. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, 
indeed, a ftrong refcmblance to the mythological fciilpturcs and paiiftings 
of hidia^ but feem wholly diflimilr^ to the fymbolical fyfterfi ot the Chinefiy 
which might eafily have been invented (as they affert) by an individual, 
and might very naturally have been contrived by the firft Chinas y or out- 
caft Hindusy who cither never knew, or bad forgotten, the alphabetical 
charaders of their wifer anceftors. As to the table and biift of Isis, they 
(eem to be given up as modern forgeries ; but, if they were indifpiitably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpofe j for the letters on the buH 
appear to have been defigned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of them 
(if they really were fabricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, fince 
two or three of them are exadly the fame with thofc on a metal pillar yet 
{landing in the north of India, In Egypt y if we can rely on the teftimony 
of the Greehsy who fludied no language but their own, there were two fets 
of alphabetical charaders j the one populary like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian provinces ; and the other facerdotaly like the Devanagariy cfpe-- 
cially that form of it which we fee in the Veda 5 befides which they had 
two forts of /acred fctdpture\ the one (imple, like the figures of Buddha 
and the three Ra'm as ; and the other allegorical, like the images of G a n f/s a , 
or Divine Wifdomy and Isa'ni', or HaturCy with all their emblematical 
a&ompanymcnts j but the real charaSler of the Chinefe appears wholly dif- 
tind from any Egyptian writing, cither myflcrious or popular ; and, as to the 
fancy of M. de Gui^snes, that the complicated fymbols of China were at 
firflnomore than PAnwV/tf/z monograms, let us hope that he has abandoned 
fo wild a conceit, which he darted probably witli no other view than to dif- 
play his ingenuity and learning. 
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We have ocular proof that the few radical charaAers of the Chvufi were 
originally (like our agronomical and chymical fymbols) the piAures or out- 
lines of viiible objeAs^ or figurative figns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the mod ingenious combinations and the livelieft meta* 
phors; but as the fyftcm is peculiar,^! believe, to themfelves and the 
Japanefe^ it would be idly odentatious to enlarge on it at prefent \ and, for 
the reafons already intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opi- 
nion which I endeavour to fupport. The fame may as truly be laid of their 
Jpoketi language ^ for, independently of its condant fluAuatton during a feries 
of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five founds; which 
other nations articulate, and is clipped into monofyllables, even when the 
ideas expreffed by them, and the written fymbols for thofe ideas, are very 
complex. This has arifcn, 1 fuppofe, from the fingular habits of the peo- 
ple; for though their common tongue be fo mufically accented as to form a 
kind of recitative, yet it wants grammatical accents, without which all 
human languages would appear monofyllabic ; thus Amita^ with an accent 
on the drd ^liable, means, in the Sarifcrii language, hmneq/ureahle ; and the 
natives of pronounce it Omitoi but, when the religion of Bupdha» 

the fon of was carried hence into China^ the people of that coun- 

tr>', unable to renounce the name of their new God, called him Foe, 
the fon of Mo- ye, and divided his epithet Amita into three fyllables : 
O Mi-TO annexing to them certain ideas of their own, and exprefl*- 
ing them in writmg by three didinA fymbols. We may judge £rStk 
this indance, whether a comparifon of their fpoken tongue with the 
dialeAs of other nations can lead to any certain conclufion at to 
their origin ; yet the indance which 1 bawe given, fiipplies me with 
an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjeAutal only, but 
which appears more and more plaufible the ofttner 1 confider it. The 
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Bcjddha of the Hindus^ unqueflionably the Foe of China ; but the great 
progenitor of the Chineje is alfo named by them Fo-hi, where the fccond 
rcbnofyllable ligtyfies, it feems, a vi£iim. Now the anceftor of that military 
tribe whom the Hindus call the Chandravanfa^ or Children of the Moon, 
was, according to their Puranas or legends, Budha, or the genius of 
the planet Mercury^ from whvim, in the fifth degree, defeended a prince 
named Dri/hya i whom bis father Y ay a'ti lent in exile to the eaH; of 
Hindufidny with this imprecation, May thy progeny be ignorant of the 
Fida'' The name of the banilhed prince could not be pronounced by the 
modern Chimfe; and, though I dare not Conjedurc that the laft fyllablc 
of it has been changed into Yao, I may, neverthelef), obferve that Yao 
was the fifth in defrent from Fo-hi, or at leaft the fifth mortal in the firft 
imperial dynafty ; that all Chtnefe hiftory before him is confidered by 
.Chinefe themfelves as poetical or fabulous; that his father Ti-co, like the 
IndianYCxiyg Yaya'ii, was the firft prince who married feveral women ; and 
that Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe^ in a 
province of the weft, and held his court in the territory of 67 //«, where 
the rovers, mentioned by the Indian Icgiflator, arc fuppofed to have fettled. 
Another circumftance in the parallel is very remarkable: — According 
to Father De Premare, in his traft on Chinefe mythology, the mother 
of Fo-hi was the Daughter of Heaven, furnamed FJowerdoving ; and, 
as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a fimilar 
name, (he foun^ hcrfelf on a fudden encircled by a rainbow ; foon after 
which (he became pregnant, and at the end of. twelve years was delivered 
of a fon radiant as herftlf, who, among other titles, had that of Su"i, or 
Star of the Year, Now, in the mythological fyftcm of the Hindus, the 
nymph Ro'hini', who preiides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the 
favourite tniftrefs of So'ma, or the Moon ; among whofe numerous epithets 
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we find Cunmdandyaca, or Delighting in a fpecies nvater^flovoer that blof- 
foms at night; and their offspring was Budha, regent of a planet, and 
called alfo, from the names of his parents,' Rauhine'ya, 05 Saumya. It'is 
true that the learned miffionary explains the word Su4 by Jupiter ; but an 
exa6t refemblance between two fuch fables could not have been expefted ; 
and it is fufficient for my purpofe that they feem to have a family likenefs* 
The God Budha, fay the Indians^ married Ila', whofe father was preferred 
in a miraculous ark from an univerfal deluge. Now, although I cannot inlifl: 
with confidence, tliat the rainbow in the Chinefe fable alludes to the 
Mo/aic narrative of the flood, hor build any folid argument on the divine 
perfonage Niu-va, of whofe charader, and even of whofe fex, the hifto- 
rians of China fpeak very doubtfully, I may, neverlhelefs, afllire you, after 
full inquiry and confideration, that the Chinefe ^ like the Hindtis^ believe 
this earth to have been wholly covered with water, which, in works of 
undifputed authenticity, they deferibe as flowing abundantly^ then fubjidingy 
and feparating the higher from the lower age of mankind ; that the divifon of 
iimey from which their poetical hiftory begins, jufl preceded the appearance 
of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chiny but that the great inundation in the 
reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the wliole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any allufion to the 
flood of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaccd by the Chinefe annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into China in the fijj^ century of our 
era, mull lead us to fuppofe that the former fyftem, whatever it was, had 
been found inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences againll confcience and virtue, which the civil 
power could not reach ; and it is hardly poffible that, without fuch rcftric- 
tions, any government could long have fubfifted with felicity; for no 
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government can long fubfifl. without equal juftice, and juftice cannot be 
adminiflered without the fandions of religion. Oi the religious opinions 
cntercained by Confucius, and his followers, we may glean a general no- 
tion from the fragments of their works tranflated by Couple^' ; they prof(!flcd 
a firm belief in the fupreme God, and gave a demonftraiion of his being and 
of his providence from the exquilite beauty perfedtion of the celeftial 
bodies, and the wonderful order of nature in the whole fabric of the vifible 
world. Ftom this belief they deduced a fyftem of ethics, which the philo- 
fopher fums up in a few words at the clofe of the Lun-yu : ** He,” fays Con- 
fucius, “ whAlhall be fully perfuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs 
the univerfe, who (hall in all things chufe moderation, who fhall perfedlly 
“ know his own fpecies, and fo adt among them that his life and manners 
may conform to his knowledge of God and man, may be truly faid to dif- 
charge all the duties of a fage, and to be far exalted above the common herd 
of the human race.” But fuch a religion and fuch morality could never 
have been general i and we find that the people of China had an ancient f}'ftem 
of ceremonies and fuperflitions, which the government and the philofophers* 
appear to have encouraged, and which ha. an apparent affinity with fomc 
parts of the oldefl Indian worfhip. They believed in the agency of genii, or 
tutelary fpirits, prefiding over die flars and the clouds, over lakes and riv- 
ers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over 
all the elements (of which, like the Hindus^ they reckoned fve) and partU 
cularly over fire^ the moft brilliant of them : to ihofe deities they offered 
vidtims on high places ; and the following paflage from the Shi-cin^ or Book 
of Odes, is very much in the flyle of the Brahmans : “ Even they who per- 
form a facrifice with due reverence, cannut perfedlly allure ihcmfelves 
that the divine fpirits accept their oblations; and far Icfs can they who 
adore the Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly perceive their facred il- 
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** lapfes/’ Thefe arc imperfed traces indeed, but they are traces of an af- 
finity betwrccn the religion of Mekv and chat of the Chinas^ whom he names 
among the apodatcs from it. M,L<e G&ktil ob(erved« he lays, a ilrong 
rel&nbiance between the funeral rites of the CJmtfe and the SrdJdka of the 
Umdus\ and M. Bailly, after a learned inveftigatbn, concludes, that 
Even die puerile and abf^d dories of the Chm^ £ibulids contain a rem- 
nant of ancient Indian hidory, with a faint Iketch of the 6rd Hindu ages.*' 
As the Bauddhas^ indeed, were Hindus^ it may naturally be imagined that 
they carried into China many ceremonies pradH&d in their own country ; 
but the Bauddhas pohtively forbade die immolation of ; yet we know 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were anciently facriheed by the 
Chinefei befides which we dilco\'er many dngular marks of relation between 
tliem and the old Hindus in the remarkable period of feur hmdred and 
thirty-two thwfandy and the cyck of years; in the prcdilcdion for the 
myftical numbe^j^/w ; in many dmilar fads and great fbdivals, cfpecially 
at the foldices and equinoxes ; in the jud-mendoned obkquies confiding of 
rice and fruits offered to the manes cf their ancedors ; in the dread of dying 
childlefs, led fuch ofierings diould be intermitted ; and, perhaps, in their 
common abhorrence of rsd objects, which the Indians carried fo fer, that 
Meku liim^lf, where he allows a Br4hmeif\o trade, if he cannot otherwile 
fupport life, abfolutely forbids his trafficking in any fort of red ^oths, 
whether linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.*’ All the circumfianoes^ 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of literature religion, 
feem colledively to prove (as &r as fuch a quedion admits proof) that the 
Chinee and Hindus were originally the fiuxie people ; but having been &pa- 
rated near four thoufand years, have retained fewdrong features of their 
ancient confanguinity, efpe'cially as the Hindus have preferved their old lan- 
guage and ritdal, while the Chmefe very foon loft both ; and the Hindus 

have 
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have conflantly intermarried among themielves, while the Chmefey by a 
mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of their firft cftabliftimcnt, have at 
length formed a race diflinft in appearance both from Indians and Tartars. 

A Similar divcrfity has arilen, I believe, from fimilar caufes, between 
the people of China and Japan > on the lecond of which nations we have 
now, or foon (hall have, as corrcdl: and as ample inftrudtion as can pofllbly 
be obtained without a perfed acquaintance with the Chinefe chara(fl;ers» 
Kjempfer has taken from M. Titsingh the honour of being the firfl, 
and he from K^emffer that of being the only, European who, by a long 
rehdence in Japan, and a familiar intercourfe with the principal natives of 
it, has been able to collect authentic materials for the natural and civil 
hiftory of a country fecluded, as the Romans ufed to fay of ©ur own illandy 
from the reft of the world.. The works of thofe illuftrious travellers 
will confirm and embellifh each other; and when M. Titsingh (hall 
have ac.quircd a knowledge of Chinefe, to which a part of his Jeifiire in 
Jiiva will be devoted, his precious coUedlion of books in that language,, 
on the laws and revolutions, the natural produdbions, the arts, manufadburcs,, 
and fcicnces of Japan, will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of new 
and important information. Both he and his prcdeccffor allert with confi- 
dence, and, I doubt not, with truth, that the Japanefs would refenr, as an 
infult on their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their defeent from the Chinefe, 
whom they furpafs in fcveral of the mechanical arts,, and, what is of greater 
confequence, in military fpirit ; but they do not,- I underftand, mean to 
deny that they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with the people of 
Chhia ; and, were that fedb ever fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument,, if the preceding part of this tfircourfe, 
on the Origin of the Chinefe, be thought to contain jufb rcafoning. In the 
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firfl place, it feems inconceivable that the Japanefi^ who never appear to 
have been conquerors or conquered, Oiould have adopted the whole fydem 
of Chinefe literature with all its mconvcnionces and intricacies, if an imme- 
morial connexion had not fubfided between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the middle 
of the thirteenth century before Chr.ist, and, about fix hundred years after- 
wards, eftabliflied their monarchy, had not carried with them the letters 
and learning which they and the Chinefe had pofiTefiTcd in common ; but my 
principal argument is, that the Ihndu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in 
Japan from the earliefl ages ^ and among the idols worlhipped, according to 
KiEMPFER, in that country before the innovarions of Sa'cya or Buddha 
(whom the Japanefe alfo call Am id a) we find many of thofc which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particularly the goddtfs nxilh many arms ^ 
reprefenting the powers of Nature (in Egypt named Isis, and here Isa'ni', 
<or I si') whofc image, as it is exliibitcd by the German traveller, all the 
Brahmans^ to whom I iliowed it, immediately recognized with a mixture 
of plcafure and enthufiaftn. It is very true that the Chinefe differ widely 
from the natives of Japan in their vernacubr dialeds, in external manners, 
and perhaps in the llrength of their mental faculties ; but as wide a differ- 
ence is obfervable among all the nations of the Gothic family ; and we 
might account even for a greater jdiffimilarity, by confidering the number 
of ages during which the fcveral fwarms have been feparated from the 
great Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japanefe 
gave Kampfer the idea of polifhed Tartars i and it is rcafonablc to be- 
lieve that the people of Japan, who were originally Hindus of the martial 
clafs and advanced farther eaftwaxd than the Chinas, have, like them, inlen- 
fibly changed their features and charaders by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely fcattcrcd over their illes, or who 
afterwards fixed their abode in them. 
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Having now fliown in five difcourfes that the Arabs and Tartars were 
originally diftinft races, while the Hhidus^ Chinefe^ and Japanefe proceeded 
from another ancient ftem, and that all the three flems may be traced to 
It an as to a common centre, from which it is highly probable that they 
diverged in various directions about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accompUnied my defign of inveftigating the origin of the AJiaUc 
nations ; but the queftions which I undertook to difeufs are not 5'et ripe 
for a ftrict analytical argument j and it will firft be neceflary to examine 
with fcrnpulous attention all the detached or infulated races of men who 
either inhabit the borders of IndiUy Atahia^ Tartary^ Terjia^ and Ch'ma^ or 
arc interfperfed in the mountainous and uncultivated parts of thofe extenfive 
regions. To this examination I fliall, at our next annual meeting, allot an 
entire difeourfe ; and if, after all our inquiries, no more than tbrtt primitive . 
races can be found, it will be a fubfequent confideration, whether thofe- three 
flocks had one common root ; and if they had, by what means that root 
was preferred amid the violent fliock which our whole globe appears evi- 
dently CO have fudained. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF AN INSCRIPTION 
IN THE MAGA LANGUAGE, 

ENGRAVED ON A SILVER ELATE, FOUND IN A CAVE 
NEAR ISLAMABA D. 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


qn the X4th of Mdgha 904, Chandi Ldh Rdjd by the advice of 
Bowangari RauVt^ who was the diredor of his ftudics and devotions, 
suid in conformity to the fentiments of twenty-eight other Ruiillsy formed 
the defign of eftablifhing a place of religious worQiip ; for which purpofe 
a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, three cubits in depth, and three 
cubits alfo in diameter, in which there were dcpofited one hundred and 
twenty brazen images of fmall dimenfions, denominated TahmUas^ alfo 
twenty brazen images larger than the former, denominated JJnguJa ; there 
was likewife a large image of flone, called Ltingudagdri, with a veflci of 
brafs, in which were depofited two of the bones of T'kamr : on a filver 
plate were inferibed the Hauca^ or the mandates of the Deity ; with that 
. alfo ftyled Taumah Chuchfowna Tahma, to the fludy of which twenty-eight 
liaidis devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated the prelent 
work of devotion with feftivals and rejoicings, erefted over the cave a place 
of religious worfhip for the Magas ^ in honour of the Deity. 

God fent into the world Buddha Avata'r to inftrud and dired the 
fteps of angels and of men ; of whofc birth and origin the following is a 
relation: When Buddha Avata'r defeended from the region of fouls in the 
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month of Mdgh^ and entered the body of Maha'ma'YA% the wife of Soo- 
TAii Dannah, Rdju of Caildsy her womb fuddenly affumed the appear- 
ance of clear tranrparent crj^flal, in which Boddha appeared, beautiful as 
a flower, kneeling and reclining on his hands. After ten months and ten 
days of her pregnancy had elapfed, Maha'ma'ya' folicited permiffion from 
her hiifband the Udjd to vifit her father ; in conformity to which the roads 
were direded to be repaired and made clear for her journey ; fruit-trees were 
planted, water-vclfels placed on the road-fide, and great illuminations pre- 
pared for the occaflon. Maha'ma'ya' then commenced her journey, and 
arrived at a garden adjoining to the road, where inclination led her to walk 
and gather flowers. At this time, being fuddenly attacked with the pains of 
child-birth, (he laid hold on the trees for fupporr, which declined their 
boughs at the inftant, for the purpofeof concealing her perfon while (he waa 
delivered of the child ; at which jundure Brahma' himfclf attended, with a 
golden veflel in his hand, on which he laid the child, and delivered it ta 
Indr A, by whom it was committed to the charge of a female attendant; 
upon which the child, alighting from her arms, walked feven paces, whence 
it was taken up by MAHA'MA'vA'and carried to her houie ; and, on the en- 
fuing morning, news were circulated of a child being born in the Rdja\ fa- 
mily- At this time Tapaswi Muniy who, refiding in the woods, devoted 
his time to the wor(hip of the Deity, learned by infpiration that Buddha 
was come to life in the Rdjd^s palace : he flew through the air to the 
Rajas refidence, where, fitting on a throne, he faid, ** 1 have repaired hi- 
tlicr for the purpofe of vifiting the child.'* Buddha was accordingly 
brought into his prefcncc. The Muni oblervcd two feet fixed on his head, 
and, divining fomething both of good and bad import, began to weep and 
to laugh alternately. The Raja then queftioned him with regard to his pre- 
fent impulfe : to whom he anfwcrcd, ** I muft not refide in the fame place 

with 
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P with Buddha when he (hall arrive at the rank of Avata'r : this is the 

caufe of my prefent afflidion ; but I am even now affeded with gladnefs 
** by his prefence, as I am hereby abfolved from all my tranfgrelTions.” The 
Muni then departed ; and^ after five days had elapfed, ^he afTcmbled four 
pandits for the purpofe of calculating the deftiny of the child ; three of whom 
divined that, as he had marks on his hands refembling a wheels he would 
at length become a Raja Chacraverti j another divined that he would arrive 
at the dignity of Avatar, 

The boy was now named SaVya, and had attained the age of fixtecn 
}cars; at which period it happened that the Raja Chuhida'n liad a 
daughter named Vasuta'ra', whom he had engaged not to give in marri- 
age to any one, till fuch time as a fuitor (hould be found who could brace 
a certain bow in his poflefhon, which hitherto many lidjas had attempted to 
accomplilh without effed. S A'cya now fucceeded in the attempt, and ac- 
cordingly obtained the Rajas daughter in marriage, with vvliom he repaired 
to his own place of refidence. 

One day, as certain myfterics were revealed to him, he formed the defign 
of relinquifhing his dominion j at which time a fon was born in his houfe, 
whofe name was Raghu. Sa'cya then left his palace with only one at- 
tendant and a horfe, and, having crofled the river G a n g a', arrived at BalucdU^ 
where, having direded his fervant to leave him and carry away his horfe, he 
laid afide his armour. 

When the world was created there appeared five flowers, which 
Brahma' depofited in a place of fafety : three of them were afterwards 
delivered to the three 7’7;ir7/; r ; and one was prefented to Sa'cya, who 

dlfco'-ercd 
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difcovcred that it contained fome pieces of wearing apparel, in which he 
clothed himfelf, and adopted the manners and life of a mendicant. A tra- 
veller one day palTcd by him with eight bundles of grafs on his (boulders, 
and addrefTed him, faying, a long period of time has elapfed, (ince I 
“ have feen the T^haciir ; but now fince I have the happinefs to meet him, 

1 beg to prefent him an offering, confiding of thefe bundles of grafs.* 
Sacya accordingly accepted of the grafs, and repofed on it. At that 
time there fuddcnly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of wrought 
gold, and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon which Brahma' 
alighted, and held a canopy over the head of Sa'cya ; at the fame time 
Indra defeended, with a large fan in his hand 9 and Na'ga, iht Rdja of 
ferpents, with (hoes in his hand, together with the four tutelar deities of the 
four comers of the univerfc ; who all attended to do him fervice and rcvc- 
Tence. At this time llkewife the chief of j^urs with his forces arrived^ 
riding on an elephant, to give battle to Sa'cya ; upon which Brahma^ 
Indra, and the other deities deferred him and vanilbcd. Sa'cy a, obferving 
that he was left alone. Invoked tlie afhffance of the earth ; who, attending at 
his fummons, brought an intmdation over all the ground^ whereby the jifUr 
and his forces were vanquilhed, and compelled to retire. 

At this time five holy feriptures defeended (iom above, and Sa'cya was 
^gnified with the title of Buddha Avatar, The feriptures confer powers 
of knowledge and retrofpedion, the ability of accomplifbing the impulies 
of the heart, and of carrying into effeft the words of the mouth. Sa"c y a 
refided here, without breaking his faff, twenty-one days, and then returned 
to his own country where he prefides over RhjjaSx governing them with care 
and ci^uity. 
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Whoever reads the Cir/V, his body, apparel, and the place of his 
devotions muft be purified j he (hall be therebj||delivered from the evil 
machinations of demons and of his enemies ; andthe ways of redemption 
(hall be open to him. Buddha Avatar inftruAed a certain Rauliy by name 
Ahguli Ma^la, in the writings of the CinV, faying, ** whoever fliall read 
** and ftndy them, his foul (hall not undergo a tranfmigration and 
the fcripturcs were thence called AnguYi MaJL There were likewife five 
other books of the Carte denominated Fachanamy which, if any one perufc, 
he (hall thereby be exempted from poverty and the machinations of his ene- 
mies; he fliall alfo be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of his 
days (hall be protra(51cd : t\ie (ludy of the Carte heals afflidions and pains of 
the body ; and whoever (hall have fiuth therein, Heaven and blifs fliall be the 
reward of his piety. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


BY THE PRESID*NT. 


QUR ingenious aflbciatc Mr. Samuel Davis, whom I name with ref- 
pedl and applaufe, and who will (bon, I truft, convince M. Bailly 
that it is very polSble for an European to tranllate and explain the Surya 
Siddhantay favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit^ of the ori- 
ginal paflage, mentioned in his paper on the Ailronomical Computations of 
the Hindusy concerning the places of the colures in the time of Vara'h a, 
compared with their polition in the age of a certain Muniy or ancient Indian 
philofopher ; and the paflagc appears to afford evidence of two adual ob- 
fervations, which will afcertain the chronology of the HinduSy if not by ri- 
gorous demonflration, at leafl by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the VardhifanhUay from which the three pages, received by 
me, had been tranferibed, is unhappily fo incorreft (if the tranfeript itfclf 
was not haftily made) that every line of it muft be disfigured by fome grofs 
error ; and my PamlUy who examined the paflage carefully at his own 
houfe, gave it up as inexplicable ; fo that, if 1 had not ftudied the fyfiem of 
ISatifcrit profody, 1 Ihould have laid it afide in defpair ; but though it was 
written as profe, without any fort of diftinflion or punduation, yet, when 
I read it aloud, my ear caught in fome fentences the cadence of verfe, and 
of a particular metre, called Arydy which is regulated (not by the nuniher of 
fyllables, like other Indian meafures, but) by the proportion of times, or 
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Jyllahic mommis^ in the four dirifions of which every ftanza confifts. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to re* 
flore the text of Vara ha, with the perfeft aflent of the learned Brhhnm 
who attends me ; and with his afBftance 1 alfo correded the comment, writ- 
ten by Bhatto'tpala, who, it feems, was a fon of the author, together 
with three curious paifages which are cited in it. Another FanM$ after- 
wards brought me a copy of the whole ori^nal work, which confirmed my 
conjeftural emendations, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except 
that the firfl of the fix couplets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work, entitled TanchaJiddMniich, Five of them were com- 
pofed by Vara'ha himfelf ; and the third chapter of his treatife begins with 
them. 

Before 1 produce the original verfes, it may be ufeful to give you an 
idea of the Ary a meafure; which will appear more diftinftly in Latin than in 
any modem language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peflima monftra, vShemur : 

Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be fo arranged as to begin and end with the cadence of 

hexameter and pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the middle of 
the^ong, and feven in that of the fhort hemiflich : 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur^ pejorefque tyrannos : 

Die tibi cerva, lepus tlhi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the A’ryh meafure, however, may be almoft infinitely varied, the cou« 
plet would have a form completely Roman, if the proportion of j^Rahic in- 
, / / Jants, 
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fiantSi in the long and fliorc verfes, were tvomty^fowr to twenty^ inftcad of 
thir^ to Pweray-fivm: 

Venor apros tigridafque^ et^ peditna monftra, tyrannos : 

Cerva mali quid agunt herblvorulque lepus? 

I NOW exhibit the five flanzas of Vara'ha in European charaAers^ with 
an etching of the two firft, which are the moft important, in the original 
Divandgar^: 

A^6fhardhaddacfhinamuttaramayanan ravcrdhanifh't’hadyan 
Nunan cadachidasidyen66i:an purva safbrefhu. 

Sampratamayanan (avituh carca'tacidyan mrigaditas'chanyat : 
U^dbhave vicritih pratyaclhapericihanair vyadtih. 
Duraft’hachihnav6dy4dudaye’(lamaye’piva fahafranfoh, 
Ch’hayapravcsanirgamachihnairva mand^e mahati. 

Apr^pya macaramarco vinivritto hand fapar^ yamyan, 
Carca'cacamaianprapto vinivrittas''ch6ttaran faindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah cfhemas'afya vriddhicarah, 
Fracritlft’has'cliapyevan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnans'uh* 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranflation is moft 
fcrupuloufly literal : 

“ Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in the middle of Aslcfluip 
the northern in the firft degree of DJiani/ht'ka^ by what is recorded in for- 
‘‘ mer Sdfiras^ At prefent one folftice is in the firft decree of Carcaia^ and 
« the other in the firft of Macara : that which is recorded not appearing, 

“ a change 
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a change mufi have happened i and the proof arifes from ocular demoh- 
ilrations; that is^ by obferving the temote objeft and its marks at the 
riling or fetting of the fun. Or by the marks, in a large graduated circle, 
of the lhadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. The fun, by turning back without 
having reached Macara^ deftroys .the fouth and the weft; by turning 
back without having reached Carcata, the north and eaft. By returning, 
when he has juft paiTcd the winter folftitial point, he makes wealth feeure 
“ and grain abundant, (ince he moves thus acceding to nature; but 
the fun, by moving unnaturally, excites terror.” 

Now the Hindu aftronomers agree, that the ift di Jamary 1790, was in 
the year 4891 of the Caliyuga^ or their fourth period; at the be^nning of 
which, they fay, the equinodlial points were in the firft degrees of Mijha 
and Tida ; but they arc alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox ofcillates 
from the third of Mina to the twenty-feventh of Mijha^ and back again, in 
7200 years; which they divide into four phdaSf and conftquently that it 
moves, in thp two intermediate p^das, from the firft to the twenty-feventh 
of Mejha^ and back again, in 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the firft of Mejha^ which coincides with the firft of Afwini^ at the begin- 
ning of every fuch ofcillatory period- Vara'ha, furnamed Mihira, or 
the Sun, from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually diftinguifhed by 
the title of Acharya^ or teacher of ,the Keda* lived confeffedly when the 
Caliyuga was far advanced ; and, fince by adual obfervation he found the 
folftitial points in the firft degrees of Carcata and Mactira^ the equinoAial 
points were at the fame time in the firft of Mejha and Tula : he lived, 
therefore, in the year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years be- 
fore ift January 1790, that is, about the year 499 of our era. This date 
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correfponds with the ayandnfa^ or preceihon; calculated by the rule of the 
SArya Siddhdnta ; for 19® 21' 54'*' would be the prcceflion of the equinox in 
X291 years, according to the computation of 54^ annually, which 

gives us the origin of the bidian zodiac nearly; but, by Newton’s demon- 
ftmtions, which agi^e as well with the phenomena as the varying deniity 
of our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about every year, and has 
receded 17° 55' 5o''lince the time of Vara'ha, which gives us more 
nearly in our own fphere the firft degree of Mejha in that of the Hindus, 
By the obfervation recorded' in older Sdjtras^ the equinox had gone back 
23° 20', or about 1680 years had intervened between the age of the Muni 
and that of the modern aflxonomer: the former obfervation, therefore, 
muft have been made about 2971 years before the ift January 1790, that is 
1 18 1 before Christ.* 

AVe come now to the cotnmentary, which contains information of the 
greateft importance. By former are meant, fays Bh a tto'tp ala, 
the books of Para'sara and of otlier Munis'^ and lie then cites from the 
Pard/ara Sanhiid the following paflage, which is in modulated orofc, and in 
a flyle much refembling that of the Fedas: 

SraviShta'dya-t paulhnardhantan charah s'isilo; vafantah pauflinar^ 
dhat rohinyantan ; laumyadyadaVlclhardhantan grilhmah; pravridaslelhar- 
dhat haftantan ; chitradyat jyelht-h^rdhantan s'arat ; hemanto jycQi't’har- 
dhat vaiflin'avantan, * ^ 

** The feafbn of Stsira is from the firft of Dhanljhlha to the middle of 

Rivait j that of Vafania from the middle of Rei;at) to the end of Rihru ) ; 
** that of Grijkma from the beginning of Mrigas iras to the middle of 

“ jdsitjitd ; 
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AsUjkh ; that of Verjhh from the middle of JUUJha to the end of H^a ; 
that of Sarad frpm the firil of Chiira to the intddle of i that of 

Hhnanta from the middle of Jyljkthi xxi^t endof SravaniJ* 

This account of the fix Indian &albn8» each of which is co«-eztenfive 
with two ligns, or four lunar flations and a fialf^ places the iblAkial points, 
as Vara HA has averted, in the firft degree of Dhamjkfhh^ and the middle, 
or 6° 40/, of Aslejhiy while the equinodial points were in the tenth degree 
of Bharam and 3® ao'of Visdc'hd% but in the time of Vaxa'ha, the folftitial 
colurc paired through the loth degree of PunarvqfuzxA 3® ao'of Uttardjhh^ 
rd^ while the equinodial colure cut the I&idu ecliptic in the firft of AJwini 
and 6® 40' of Chitra^ or the Yoga and only flar of that manfion, which, by 
the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgin ; from the known longi- 
tude of which all other points in the Indi&n Xodmc may be computed. 
It cannot efcape notice, that Para'sara does not ufc in this palTage the 
phrafe at prefent which occurs in the text of Vara'ha ; fo that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained hrfore bis time, and a confider- 
able change might have happened in their true portion w;ithout any change 
in the phrafcs, by which the ieafons were diftingqifhcd, as qor popular lan- 
guage in aftronomy remains unaltered, though the zodiacal afterifms are 
now removed a whole fign from the places where they have left their names : 
it ismanifeft, neverthelefs, that Para'sara mud have written within twehja 
centuries before the beginning of our era ; and that Angle fad, as w'e (hall 
prefently (Row, leads to very momentous confcquences in regard to the 
fyftem of Indian hiftory and literature,. 

On the comparifon, which might eaiily be made, between ecjurea 
of Para'sar and thofe afcribed by Eunoxvs to Ckxkon, the fuj^fedaf- 

fillant 
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liftant and mtlrudtor of the ArgonautSy I (hall (ay very little, hccauie the 
whole Argonautic llory (which neither was, according to Herodotus, 
nor, indeed, could have been originally Grecian) appears, even when 
ftripped of its poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difputablc ; and, 
whether it was founded on a league of the Helladian princes and ftates, for 
the purpofe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power 
of Egypt, or with a view to fecure the commencement of the Euxme and ap- 
propriate the wealth of Colchis, or, as I am dilpofed to believe, on an emi- 
gration from Africa and Afta of that adventurous race who had firfl: been 
eftablifhed in Chaldea ; whatever, in fliort, gave rife to the fable, which the 
old poets have fo richly embellinied, and the old hiftorians have fo incon- 
fiderately adopted, it Teems to me very clear, even on the principles of 
Newton, and on the fame authorities to which he refers, that the 
voyage of the Argonauts muft have preceded the year in which his calcula- 
tions led him to place it. Battus built Cyrcfie, fays our great philofo- 
pher, on the fite of Irafa, the city of An Tit us, in the year 633 before 
Christ; yet he Toon after calls Euripylus, with whom i\\q Argonauts 
had a conference, king of Cyrene-, and in both paflages he cites Pindar, 
whom I acknowledge to have been the moft learned, as wtII as the Tub- 
limpft of poets. Now, if I underftand Pindar (which I will not aflert, and 
I neither poffefs nor remember at prefent the Scholia, which I formerly pc- 
rufed) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fhort panegyric onARChsiLAs 
of Cyrene ; “ Where,” fays the bard, ‘‘ the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
eagles of Jove, prophefied of old, when Apollo was not abfent from his 
“ manfion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful Lyhia, having jull left the 
“ facred ille {Thera) fhould build a city excelling in cars, on the fplcndid 
bread of earth, and, with the feventeenth generation, fhould refer to liim- 
felf the Therean predidlion of Medea, which that princefs of tlic Cd- 
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** c 7 /iaas^, that impetuous daughter of ^etes, breathed from her immortal 
mouth, and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
Jason/' From this introdudtioa to the nobleft and moft animated of the 
Argonautlc poems, it appears that Jifum etmfUH guteratiQHS had inter- 
vened between the voyage of Jason and the emigration of Battus ; fo that, 
confideriug generations as equal to an hundrady or an hundred and tweniy 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian mode of computing 
them, we muft place that voyage at leafier or ^ hundred years before the 
time ^Ecd by Newton himfelf, according to his own computation, for 
the building of Cyrene i that is, elauen or twelve hundred and thirty-^ihret 
years before Christ : an age very near on a medium to that of Para'sara» 
If the poet means afterwards to fay, as I underftand him, that Arcesi- 
lAs, his contemporary, was the eighth m defeent from Battus, we lhal! 
draw nearly the fame conclufion, without having recourfe to the unnatural 
reckoning of thirty-three qi Jorfy years to a generation; fop Pinx^ar was 
forty years old when the Perfuinsy having crofTed tlie HeV^onty were no- 
bly refifled at Thermopyltey and glorioufly defeated at Salamis : he was borni, 
therefore, about the iixty-fifth Olymfiady or five hundred and twenty years 
before our era fo that^ by allowing more naturally fin or faven hundred years 
to twenty-three generations, we may at a medium place the voyage of Jasoni 
about one thoufand one hundred and feventy years before our Saviour, or 

eboxxt forty-five years before the beginning of the Idrwionian chronology. 
m 

The defeription of the old colures by Eunoxus, if we implicitly rely 
on his teftimony and on that of Hipparchus, who was, indifputably, 
a great aftronomer for the age in which he lived, aSbrds, I allow, a fuifici- 
ent evidence of fome rude obfervation about 937 years before the Chrifiian 
epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had receded fromthofe colures 36® 29' 10" 
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at the beginning of the year 1690, and 37° 52' 30" on the fird of Jaumfy 
in the prefent year, they muft have gone back 3® 23' 20" between the 
obfervation implied by Para'sar and that recorded by Eudoxus; or, 
in other words, 244 years muft have elapfed between tlie two obfervations : 
but this difquifition having little relation to our principal fubje(ft, I proceed 
to the laft couplets of our Indian aftronomer Vara'Ha Mihira, which, 
though merely aftrological and confequently abfurd, will give occafion to 
remarks of no fmall importance. They imply, that, when the folftices arc 
not in the firft degrees of Carcata and Mucara^ the motion of the fun is con- 
trary to nature ; and being caufed, as the commentator intimates, by fonie 
utpata^ or preternatural agency, muft neceflarily be produdive of misfortune ; 
and this vain idea Teems to indicate a very fuperhcial knowledge even of the 
fyftem which Vara'ha undertook to explain; but he might have adopted it 
folely as a religious tenet, on the authority of Garga, a prieft of eminent 
fandity, who expreffes the fame wild notion in the following couplet : 

Yada nivertatc’praptah fmviflitamuttariyanc, 

Ailcihan dacftiine’praptastadavidyanmahadbhayan. 

When the Jim returns, not having reached Dhant/hfha in the northern 
folftice, or not having reached AJlfJha in the fouthern, then let a man 
feel great apprehenfion of danger.” 

Para'sara himfclf entertained a fimilar opinion, that any irregularity 
in the folftices would indicate approaching calamity : Yadapraptg vaijfwa- 
•vantam^ fays he, udanmarge frepadyate^ daejhini aflcjham va mahdhhiyJya ; 
tliat is, ” When, having reached the end of Sravand, in the northern path, 
or \i2di oi AJliJhd^ in the fouthern, he ftill advances, it h a caiifc of great 
fear.” This notion poflibly had its rife before the regular prccciTlon of 
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the cardinal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo remark, that feme 
of the lunar manfions were confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate : thus Menu, the firfl Ldtan lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
fliall be performed under the influence of a happy Naejhatra ; and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken from a conftellation, 
the moft learned commentator gives Ardra and Rh)a(i as examples of ill 
omened names, appearing by dcfign to fkip over others, that muft firfl 
have occurred to him. Whether Dhanijhfha and AJl6Jha were inaufpicious 
or prolperous, I have not learned ; but, whatever might be the ground of 
Vara'iia’s aflrological rule, we may colledl from his aftronomy, which was 
grounded on obfervation, that the folftice had receded at leaft 23° 20' be- 
tween his time and that of Para'sara ; for, though he refers its pofition to 
the figns inflead of the lunar manfions^ yet all the Patidits with whom 
1 have converfed on the fubjedl, unanimoufly aflert, that the firfl degrees 
of Mijha and Afivim are coincident. Since the two ancient fages name 
only the lunar afterifms, it is probable that the folar divifion of the zodiac 
info twelve figns was not generally ufed in their days j and we know from 
the comment on the Surya Siddhanta^ that the lunar month, by which all 
religious ceremonies arc ftill regulated, was in ufe before the folar. When 
M. Bailey afks, “ why the Hindus ellablifhed the beginning of the 
« preceflion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 
to which his calculations alfb had led him, we anfwer, Becaufe in that year 
the vernal equinox was found by obfervation in the origin of their eclip- 
tic \ and fince they were of opinion that it muft have had the feme pofition 
in the firft year of the Caliyuga^ they were induced by their erroneous theory 
to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vafa'ha, and to account for Paba'sara’s obfervation byfuppofing an 
or prodigy. 


To 
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To what purpofe, it may be afltcd, have we afcercained the age of the 
Munis? Who was Para'sara? Who was Garga ? With whom were 
they contemporary, or with whofe age may theirs be compared? What light 
will thefc inquiries throw on the hiftory of India or of mankind ? I am 
happy in being able to anfwer thofe queftions with confidence and pre- 
cifion. 

All the Brahmens agree, that only one Para's ar a is named in their 
facred records ; that he compofed the aftronomical book before cited, and a 
law-tradt, which is now in my poffeflion ; that he was the grandfon of 
Vasisht’ha, another aftponomer arni legiflator, whofe works are flill 
extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'ma, king of Jlybdhya^^ that he 
was the father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were arranged in the form 
which they now bear, and whom Crishna himfelf names with exalted 
praife in the GUa j fo that by the admiffion of the Bandits themfelves, we 
find only three generations between two of the Ra'mas, whom they con- 
lider as incarnate of the divinity; and Para'sar might have lived 

till the beginning of the Caliyuga^ which the mlfiaken dodtrine of an ofcil- 
lation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 years 
too early. This error, added to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, 
has been the fource of many abfurdities ; for they infift that Va'lmic, whom 
they cannot but allow to have been contemporary with Ra'machandi? a, 
lived in the age of Vya'sa, who confultcd him on the compolitlon of the 
Mahdbhdrat, and who was perfonally known to Balara'ma, the brother * 
of Cri sHN a. When a very learned Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable 
ftory of a converfat ion between Va'lmic and Vya'sa, 1 exprefTed my fur- 
prize at an interview between two bards, whofe ages were feparated by a 
period of 864,000 5 but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an 
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anachronirm, by obferving that the longevity of the Mums was preternatu- 
ral, and tl^at no limit could be fet to divine power. By the fame recourfe 
to miracles or to prophcfy, he would have anfwered another objedlion equally 
fatal to his chronological fyftem. It is agreed by all, that the lawyer Ya'gy- 
AWALCYA was an attendant on the court of Jahaca, whole daughter 
STi'a was tlie conflant but unfortunate wife of the great Ra'ma, the 
hero of V'almic*s poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very opening of 
his work, which now lies before me, names both Para'sar and Vya'sa 
among twenty authors, whofe trads form the body of original Indian law. 
By the way, fince Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the Mknavtfan- 
hiia^ we may be certain that the laws aferibed to Menu, in whatever age 
they might have been firft promulgated, could not have received the form 
in which we now fee Uiem above three ihot^and years ago. The age and 
fundlons Garga lead to confequences yet more interefting: he was 
confcfledly the purbUta^ or officiating prieft, of Crishna himfelf, who, 
W'hen only a herdfman’s boy at Mat*hurdy revealed his divine character to 
Garga, by running to him with more than mortal benignity on his 
countenance, when the priefl: had invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter was 
eminent for her piety and her learning ; and the Brahmans admit, without 
confidcring the confequence of their admiffion, that fhe is thus addreffed 
in the Feda itfelf : Yaia urdhwan nova Jambfiy Ga'rgi, ijha adityo dyamhrd’* 
hanan tapiUy dya va hhumin tapatiy hhkmyh fuhhran tapaiiy Ibcan iapatty 
antaran tapaiyanantaran tapati'y or, That Sun, O daughter of Garga, 
^ than which nothing is higher, to which -nothing is equal, enlightens 
** the fummit of the fky; with the fky enlightens the earth; with the 
earth enlightens the lower worlds; enlightens the higher worlds, en- 
lightens other worlds ; it enlightens the breafl, enlightens all befkles thd 
breaft.” From thefe fafts, which the Brdhmans cannot deny, and from 
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thefe conceffions which they unanimoudy make» we may reafonably infer, 
that, if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the Vedas, he added at leaft 
fomething of his own to the fcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions, which he had collcded ; bur, 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu feriptures, we may 
fafely conclude that the Mofatc and Indian chronologies are perfeftly con- 
fiftent; that Menu, fon of Brahma^ was the Adima, or Jirft created 
mortal, and confequently our Adam j that Menu, child of the Sun, was 
preferved with /even others in a hahitra, or capacious ark, from an. 
iiniverfal deluge, and muft therefore be our Noah;, that Hira- 
nyacasipu, the giant with a golden axe, and Vali, or Bali, were impious • 
and arrogant monarchs,* and moft probably our Nimrod and Belus;. 
that the three Ra/Mas, two of whom were invincible warriors, and the 
third, not only valiant in war but the patron of agriculture and wine, 
which derives an epithet from his name, were different reprefentations of 
the Bacchus, and cither the Ra'm a of Scripture, or his colony 

perfonified, or the Sun firft adored by his idolatrous family ; that a confider- 
ablc emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Itaiy, and India, happened about 
twelve centuries before the birth of our Saviour; that Sa'cya, or Si'sak, 
about two hundred years after Vya'sa, either in perfon or by a colony from 
Egypt, imported into this country the mild herefy of the ancient Bauddhas ; 
and that the dawn of true Indian hiftory appears only three or four centu- 
ries before the Ckriftiau era, the preceding ages being clouded by allegory 
or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing fpirit which has ever 
induced the Brahmens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, philofophy, 
and religion, I produce a paflage from the Bhagtwat^ which, however 

ftrange 
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ftrange and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and clofely conncdted with 
the fubje(5t of this cfl'jy ; it is taken from the fifth ScatuUm^ or fedlion, which 
is written in modulated proie. “ There are fome,” fays the Indian author, 
“ who, for the purpofc of meditating intenfely on |hc holy fon of Vasu- 
“ deVa, imagine yon celeftial fpherc to rcprefent the figure of that aqua- 
tic animal which we call Sis'umara. Its head being turned downwards, 
“ and its body bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or the pole-ftar, 
to be fixed on the point of it^ tail ; on the middle part of the tail they 
“ fee four ftars, Prejapatiy Indra^ Dhmna ; and on its bafe two others, 
“ Dhairi and Vuiliatrl: on its rump are the SeptarJItis^ or feven ftars of the 
Sacafay or Ifain ; on its back the path of the Sun, called Ajavlfliiy or 
the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Ganga of the fky : Punarvqfu and P«- 
Jhya gleam refpedively on its right and left haunches ; Ardra and AJleJha 
** on its right and left feet, or fins ; Ahhifit^vA TJttardJhaAha in its right and 
“ left noftrils \ Sravana and Parvajhad^hd in its right and left eyes \ Dim- 
niJhtVid and MuJa on its right and left ears. Eight conftellations be- 
longing to the fummer folftice, Maghd^ PUrvafiJialgunty Vttarap'haU 
gmliy Hafiay Chitrdy Swdtty Fijddhdy and Anuradhdy may be conceived in 
the ribs of its left fide; and as many afterifms, connedbed with the 
winter folftice, MrigasiraSy Rohinty Cr'tUicdy BharatUy AJwinfy Revat), Ut* 
** tarahhadrapadciy and Purvahhadrapaddy may be imagined on the ribs of its 
“ right fide in an inverfe order ; let Satahhijhd and Jyejht''ha be placed on its 
right and left fhouldcrs. In its upper jaw is Agajlyay in its lower Yama ; 
in its mouth the planet Mangala ; in its part of generation Sanats'chara ; 
on its hump Vrihajpati ; in its breaft the Sun ; in its heart Ndrdyan ; 
in its front the Moon ; in its navel Us anas ; on its two nipples the two 
“ A/winas ; in its afeending and defcending breath Budha ; on its throat 
«« Bdhu ; in all its limbs CiiuSy or comets ; and in its hairs, or briftles, 
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the whole muhitude of flars.” It is necefTary to remark, that, although 
the s'isumdra be generally deferibed as the fea-hog or porpoife, which we 
frequently have fecn playing in the GungeSy yet which feems de- 

rived from the Sanferity means in Perfian a large lizard. The paffage juft 
exhibited may ncverthelcfs relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, and 
pollibly to the dolphin of the antients. Before I leave the fpherc of the 
Hindus y I cannot help mentioning a lingular fad ; — ^ In the Sanfcnl language 
JHcJJta means a conjiellaiion and a heary fo that Maliarcjlia may denote either 
a great hear or a great njterifm, Etymologifts may, perhaps, derive the 
Megas arctos of the Greeks from an Indian compound ill iindcrftood ; but I 
will only obferve, with the wild American^ that a bear with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination of any one who had feen 
the animal. I may be permitted to add, on the fubjed of the Indmi 
Zodiac, that, if I have erred in a former effay, where the longitude of the 
lunar manfions is computed from the firft ftar in our conftcllation of the 
Ram, I have been led into an error by the very learned and ingenious 
M. Bailly, who relied, I prefunie, on the authority of M. Le Gent il. 
The origin of the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Siuya SiddhantUy muft 
be nearly T 19® 21' 54", in our fpherej and the longitude of Chitruy 
or the Spike, muft of courfe be 199® 21' 54'' from the vernal equinox ; bur, 
fince it is difficult by that computation to arrange the twenty -feven man- 
lions and their fevcral liars as they arc delineated and enumerated in the 
Retmnidlay I muft for the prefent fuppofe with M. Bailly, that the 
Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, one conftanc and the other variable : 
and a farther inquiry into the fubjed muft be referved for a feafon of retire* 
ment and leifure. 
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TT is painful to meet perpetually with words tjJat convey no diftind 
ideas; and a natural defire of avoiding that^ain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can hav^ n^other ufe than to give us 
clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the min^vhat extreme darknefs is to 
the nerves : both cauf<^|dj uneafy fenfatiop4*an^ wc naturally love know- 
ledge, as we love lig ^|^j%n when^^havc no defign of applying either 
to a purpofe efiren||||H||Ml. J^is is intended as an apology for the 
pains which have procure a determinate anfwer to a quef- 

tion of no apparent re-be readily anfvvcred in 

What is 4 K^ee that it is an odoriferous 

plant, the l e my , grew about Rangam- 

rltha^ or Rangamhiu and on the borders of tlie country now called Buian : 
it is mcntioHjpd’liy Dioscorides, whofc work I have not in my poffefilon ; 

botanical 

that he not what 

the indeed, 

and deferibed a fixth fpccies of the nardus, which is called Lufian in the 
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Supplement to Linnams ; but the mrdus is a grafs which, though it bear 
a fl^ikey na man ever fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the great 
Botanical Philofopher himfell was inclined to think a fpccies of Andropogon^ 
and plaees, in his Materia Medica^ but with an expreflion of doubt, among 
his polygamous plants. Since the death of Koenig I have confulted every 
botanift and phyfictan with whom I was acquainted, on the rubje 6 b before 
us; but all have confefled without relerve, though not without fome regret, 
that tiiey were ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the learned natives, it was necef- 
lary to know the name of the plant in fome Afiatic language. The very 
word nard occurs in the Song of Solomon: but the name and the thing 
were both exotic : the Hebrew lexicographers imagine both to be Indian 5 
but the word is in truth Pcrjiati^ and occurs ia the following difticb 
of an old poet : 

Kn chu bikhefl, in chu nardeft, an chu Ihakheff, in chu bar,. 

An chu bikhi payidareft in chu nardi payidkr., 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, whether nard means xhtftem^ 
or, as Anju' explains it, the pithi but it is manifeftly a part' of a vegetable,, 
and neither the rcoU the fruit, nor the branch, which are all feparately 
named. The Arabt have borrowed the word nard but in the fenfe, as we 
learn from the Kdnnis, of a compound medicinal unguent* Whatever it figni* 
fied in old Perfian, the Arabic word, fumhul, which, like fumbalah, 
means an ear or ffike, has long been fubftituted for it j and there can be no 
doubt that by the fumhul of Itidia the MtfeJm&ns underftand the fame 
plant with, the 7iardi of Ptolemy and the Nardojlachys, or Spikenard, of 

Galen; 
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Galen j who, by the way, was deceived by the dry fpecitnens which he 
had feen, and miflook them for roots^ 

A SINGULAR defcription of the fumhul by Abu’lfazl, who frequently 
mentions it as an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome time almoft 
convinced me that the true Spikenard was the Cetaca^ or Pandanus of our 
botanifts : his words are, Sumhul panj berg dared, ceh dird%n an dah angojh- 
fejiu pakndi feh, or, “ The fumhul has five leaves, ten fingers long, ami 
“ three broad.” Now I well knew that the miniller of Acbar was not a 
botanift, and might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a finglc flower ; 
1 had feen no bloffom, or alTemblage of blofibms, of fuch dimenfions, 
except the male Citaca ; and, though the Perfian writer dcfciibes the female 
as a different plant, by the vulgar name Cybra, yet fuch a miflake might 
naturally have been expeded in fuch a work : but what moft confirmed 
my opinion, w'as the exqnifite fragrance of the Cetaca-^ovier, which to my 
fenfc far fiirpaffed the richeft perfumes of Europe or jIJia, Scarce a doubt 
remained when I met with a defcription of the CHaca by Forskohl, 
whofc words are fo perfedlly applicable to the general idea which we are 
apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal tranfTation of them : 
‘‘ The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
“ which it breathes fo richly, that one or two fpikes^ in a fituation rather 
humid, would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous air for a long time 
through a fpacious apartment ; fo tliat the natives in general are not- foli- 
“ citous about the living plants, but purckafe the J^ikes at a great price.** 
I learned alfo, that a fragrant effcntial oil was extradlcd from the flowers ; 
and 1 procured from Bandres a large phial of iti which was adulterated 
with fandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me that the genuine 
cflcnce muft be valuable, from the. great number of thyrli that mufl 

be 
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be required in preparing a fmall quantity of it. Thus had I nearly 
perfuaded myfelf that the true nard was to be found on the Batiks of the 
Ganges ^ where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in their long black hair 
after bathing in the holy river ; and I imagined that the precious alahajier- 
hox mentioned in the Scripture, and thtjmall onyx^ in exchange for which 
the poet offers to entertain his friend with a cajk of old wine, contained an 
effence of the fame kind, though differing in its degree of purity with 
the nard which I had procured. But an ^rah of Mecca, who faw in my 
ftudy fome flowers of the Cctaca, informed me that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in Arahia, where it was named Cddhi ; and feveral Maho- 
medafis of rank and learning have fince afllired me that the true name of the 
Indian Snmhul\K 2 S not Cetaca, but Jatdmdns). This was important infor- 
mation : finding therefore that the Pandanus was not peculiar to Hinduftan, 
and confidcring that the Sumlml of Abu'lfazl differed from it in the pre- 
eife number of leaves on the thyrfus, in the colour, and in the feafon of 
flowering, though the length and breadth correfponded very nearly, I aban- 
doned my firft opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Jatd)min5li,vi\\\c\\ 
grew, 1 was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious friend, and for- 
tunately was then in bloffom. A frefli plant was very foon brought to me : 
it appeared on infpedion to be a moft elegant Cypirus, with a poliflied 
three-fided culm, an umbclla with three or four enfiform leaflets minutely 
ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; 
and its branchy root had a pungent tafte w^ith a faint aromatic odour ; but 
no part ot it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe by the 
appellation of Spikenard ; and a Mufelman phyfician from Dehli afliired me 
pofitively, that the plant was not Jatdmdnsi, but Sud, as it is named 
in Arabic \ which the author of the lohfatiil Mumentn panicularly diftin- 
guiflics from the Indian SumluL He produced on the next day an extract 

from 
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from the Dictionary of Natural Hiftory, ^o which he had referred 5 and I 
prefent you with a tranilation of all that is material in it. 

I. Sup has a ronndifli olive-fliaped root, externally black, but white 
“ internally, and fo fragrant as to have obtained in Perjia the name of 
“ Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome refemblance to that of a leek, but 
is longer and narrower, tlrong, fomewhat rough at the edges, and taper- 
ing to a point- 2. Sumbul means a Jpibe or ear, and was called nard 
by the Greeks. There are three forts of Sunibul or Nardin ; but when 
the word ftands alone, it means the Sunibul of India, which is an herb 
without flower or fruit (he fpeaks of the drug only) like the tail of an 
“ ermine, or of a finall weafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the length 
of a finger. It is darkifh, inclining to yellow, and very fragrant : it is 
** brought from Hmduddn, and its medicinal virtue lads three years.” It 
was eafy to procure the dry Jathmdmi, which correfponded perfectly with 
the defeription of the Sumbul and, though a native Mufehnan afterwards 
gave me a Perflan paper, written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the Sum-> 
hul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatdnidns't as three different plants, 
yet the authority of the TohfaliCl Mumenm is decifive that the Jv,eet 
Sumbtd is only another denomination of nard j and the phyfician who pro- 
duced that authority, brought, as a fpccimen of Sumbul, the very fame 
drug which my Pandit, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpecimen 
of the JatdmdnsX A Brdhmen of eminent learning gave me a parcel of the 
fame fort, and told me that it was ufed in their facrifices; that,, when 
frefli, it was exquifitely fweet, and added much to the fcenc of rich 
effences, in which it was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the north-eaft of Bengal’, 
that it was the entire plant, not a part of it, and received its Sarferit names 


from 
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from its refemblance to loch of fiair ; as it is called Sptkenafdy I fiippofe^ 
from its relemblance to a fpike, when it is dried, and not from the con- 
figuration of its flowers, which the Greeksy probably, never examined. 
The Perfian author defcribes the whole plant as refembling the tail of an 
ermine ; and the Jatamansiy which is manifefUy the Spikenard of our drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, confifting of withered ftalks and ribs of 
leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowifli brown capillary fibres, and 
conftituting a fpike about the fize of a fmall finger. We may on the 
whole be aflured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian Sumlml of the 
Perjians and jdrahsy the Jatdmdnsi of the HimluSy and the Spikenard of our 
fhops, are one and the fame plant ; but to what clafs and genus it belongs 
in the Lirmaan fyftem, can only be afeertained by an infpedtion of the 
frefli blolToms. Dr, Patrick Russel, who always communicates with 
obliging facility his extenlive and accurate knowledge, informed me by 
letter, that Spikenard is carried over the defert (from India I prefume) 

to AleppOy where it is ufed in fubftance, mixed with other perfumes, 
** and worn in fmall bags, or in the form of cfTcncc, and kept in little boxes 
“ or phials, like dtar of rofts.” He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that the 
Indian nard of the antients and that of our fhops, is one and the fame ve- 
getable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made at my requeft on the 
borders of Bengal and Behdry yet the Jathmdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. Mr. Saunders, who met 
with it in Butany where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry flate to Rangp^r, has no hefita- 
tion in pronouncing it a fpecies of the Baccharis-, and, fince it is not 
poflible that he could miftakc the natural order and ejfeniial cha* 
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racier of the plant which he examined, I had no doubt that the JafJmJns) 
was compofit and corymbiferous with ftamens connected by the anthers, and 
with female prolific florets intermixed with hermaphrodites. The word 
Spike was not ufed by the antients with botanical precifion ; and the Siachys 
itfelf is verticillated, with only two fpecies out of fifteen that could juftify 
its generic appellation. I therefore concluded, that the true Sptkefiard was 
a Baccharis^ and that, while the philofopher had been fearching for it to 
no purpofe, 

— — ■ the dull fu'ain 

T rod on it daily with his clouted fliooa ; 

for the Bacchiuh^ it fcenis, as well as the Conyxa^ is called by our garden- 
ers, Bloughnens Spikenard, I fufpedted, neverthelefs, that the plant which 
Mr. Saukders deferibed was not Jatdmdnu^ becaufe I knew that the 
people of Buidn had no fuch name for it, but diftinguifhed it by very differ- 
ent names in different pans of their hilly country. I knew alfo that the 
Buitas, who fet a greater value on the drug than it feems as a perfume 
to merit, were extremely referved in giving information concerning it ; and 
might be tempted, by the narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an 
inquirer for the frcfli plant. The friendl; zeal of Mr. Purling will pro- 
bably procure it in a ftate of vegetation ; for, when he had the kindnefs 
at my defirc to make inquiries for it among the Butdn merchants, they 
aflured him that the living plants could not be obtained without an order 
from their fovercign the Devardjdy to whom he immediately difpatched a 
meflenger, with an earneft requeft that eight or ten of the growing plants 
might be fenc to him at Rangpur. Should the Devarajd comply with that 
requeft, and fliould the vegetable flourifh in the plain of Bengal^ we fhall 
have ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpccics ; and, if it prove 
the fame with ’ the Jatantdnsi of Nipdl^ which I now muft introduce to 
VoL. II. 3 ^ 
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your acquaintance, the queflion with which I began this cflay will be 
I'atisfadtorily anfwered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name of to the 

mountains of NepaU I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then rclided 
at Gaydy to procure fome of the recent plants by the means of the I^ipaUfe 
pilgrims j who, being orthodox Hindus and poflefling many rare books in 
the Sarifcrit language, were more likely than the Buiias to know the true 
Jatdmdnsi^ by which name they generally diftinguifh it. Many young plants 
were accordingly fent to Gaya^ with a Perftan letter, fpecifically naming 
them, and apparently written by a man of rank and literature ; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly entertained. By a miftakc 
of the gardener they were all planted at Gayd^ where they have bloflbmed, 
and at firft Teemed to flourifh : 1 muft therefore deferibe the Jatdmdm\ 
from the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a drawing of 
ir, and in whole accuracy wc may perfe<51:Jy confide ; but, before I pro- 
duce the defeription, I muft endeavour to remove a prejudice, in regard 
to the natural order of the fpikenard, which they who arc addidled to 
fwear by every word of their niafter Linnaeus, will hardly abandon, 
and which 1, who love truth belter than him, have abandoned with fome 
reluctance. JSaid has been generally fuppofed to be a grqfs ; and the 
word fiaclys^ or fplkcy which agrees with the habit of that natural 
order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant in Java 
which moft travellers and fome phyficians call fpikenard ; and the Governor 
of Chwfura^ who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a ftate 
fit for examination, writes me w^ord, that ** a Dutch author pronounces it 
“ giajs like the Cyplrus\ but infifls that what w^e call the /pike is the 

fibrous part above the root, as long as a man*s little finger; of a 
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browniOi hue, inclining to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and wiih 
a pungent hut aromatic fccnt/* This is too ilovcnly a dcfcription to 
have been wriiten by a botanillj yet 1 believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correcl, and fhoiild imagine that the plant was the fame with our 
Jatdmlins\ if it were not commonly aflerted that the Javan fpikenard was 
ufed as a condiment ; and if a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
ifland, had not affured me that it was a fort of Pimenh, and confequently 
a fpecies of Myrile, and of the order now called Hefperian, The refem- 
blance before mentioned between the Indian fumlml and the Arahian SiUl, oi 
Cypirtts^ had led me to fufpedb that the true nard was ^ gni/s or a reeJ^ and, 
as this country abounds in odoriferous grajfes^ I began to collecSb them from 
all quarters. Colonel Kvd obligingly lent me two plants with fwcet-fmell- 
ing roots; and as they were known to the Pandits^ I foon found their names 
in a Sanferit di(flionary : one of them is called gamJhasaiJuy and ufed by 
the Hindus to feent the red powder of Sapan, or Bakkam-wood, which they 
fcatter in the feflival of the vernal feafon ; the other has many names, and, 
among them, ndgaramajiac and gonarda, the fecond of which means riftVmg 
in the water -y for all the Pandits infifl rhat nard is never ufed as a noun 
in Sanferity and fignifics, as the root of a verb, to found or to ruflle. 
Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the Banks of the Ganges y near 
Ileridwlir, a very fragrant grafs, which in fonie places covers whole acres, 
and diffufes, when cruflied, fo ftrong an odour, that a perfon, he lays, 
might eafily have fmelt it (as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the nard 
of Gedrojia) from the back of an elephant : its bloflbms were not prelerved, 
and it cannot therefore be deferibed. From Mr. Blane of Luenow 
I received a frelh plant, which has not flowered at Calcutta i but I 
rely implicidy on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a Ipccies of 
Andropogon: it has rather a rank aromatic odour j and, from the vircue 

3 F 2 aferibed 
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afcribcd to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known by the Sanfcrit name 
of jwardncus'a^ which literally means a fever-hook^ and alludes to the 
iron-hook with which elephants are managed. LaHly, Dr. Anderson of 
Madras t who delights in uiefiil purfuits, and in aflifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus^ 
one of the moft common grafTes on the coaft, and flourifhing moft luxuriantly 
on the mountains, never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees; and 
containing an elTential oil, which, he underllands, is excradted from it in 
many parts of Hindt0an^ and ufed as an dtar or perfume. He adds a very 
curious philological remark, that, in the Tamul didionary, mod words be- 
ginning with ndr haVfe Tome relation to fragrance ; as nlrukeradu^ to yield an 
odour; ndrtum pillu^ lemon-grafs; ndrtei^ citron; nkrta mamwi^ the wild 
orange-tree ; n&rumpaneu ihG*lndian Jqfinin-, ndruni allerif a ftrong (melling- 
fiower; and rutrtUf which is put for nard in the Tamul verlion of our 
Scriptures; (o that not only the nard of the Hebrews and Greeks ^ but even 
the copia narum of Horace, may be derived from an Indian root. To this I 
can only fay, that 1 have not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit ^ the oldcft po- 
lilhed language of India ; and that in Terftan^ which has a manifed affinity 
with it, nar means a pomegranate^ and ndrgil (a word originally Sanfcrit) a 
cocoa-nut ; neither of which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in fuppolt of the opiujon given by the great 
Swedijh naturalid, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, and a fpecies 
of Afidropogon; but fince no grafs that I have yet feen bears any refem- 
blance to the Jatamam\ which I conceive to be the nardtts of the antients, 
I beg leave to exprefs my diffent, with fomc confidence as a philologcr, 
though with humble diffidence as a fludent in botany. I am not, indeed, 
of opinion that the nardum of the Romans was merely the eflential oil 

of 
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of the plant from which it was denominatedy but am ftrongly inclined to 
believe that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call dtar^ 
and either the Jtar of rofes from Cajhmir and Ferjia ; that of Cetaca^ 
or PandamiSy from the weftern coaft of India; or that of Aguru^ or 
aloe-wood, from A/am or Cochinchhm^ the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed perfume, called dhir^ of which the 
principal ingredients were yellow fandal, violets, orange- flowers, wood of 
aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and true fpikenard : all thofe effences and compofi- 
tions were coflly; and, mod of them being fold by the Indians to the 
Perjians and Arabs, from whom, in the time of Octavius, they were 
received by the Syrians and Romans, they mufl; have been extremely dear 
at Jerufalem and at Rome, There might alfo have been a pure nardine oil* 
as ATHENiEUS calls it; but nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian eflence in general, taking its name from that in- 
gredient which had, or was commonly thought to have, the mofl: exqui- 
flte feent* But I have been drawn by a pleaflng fubjed to a greater length 
than I expe<fted, and proceed to the promifed defeription of the true nard, 
or Jatdfndns), which by the way has other names in the Amarcojh ; the 
fmoothefl: of which zitjatila and Umajd, both derived from words meaning 
hair. Mr. Burt, after a model! apology for his imperfedl acquaintance 
with the language of botanifts, has favoured me with an account of the plant; 
on the correiflnefs of which 1 have a perfed reliance, from which I colled the 
following natural characters : 

AGGREGATE. 

CaL Scarce any. Margin, hardly difccrniblc. 

Cor. One petal. Tube fomew'hat gibbous. Border fivc-clcft. 

Stam. Three Anthers. 

PJL Germ beneath. One Style ered. 

Sited 
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Seed folitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root fibrous. 

Leaves hearted, fourfold j radical leaves pettoled. 

It appears, therefore, to be Protean plant. Valerian^ a fiftcr of 
the Mountain and Celtic Nard, and of a fpccies which I ihould deferibe 
in the Linnean ftyle : V alert ANA Jata'ma'nsi florthm triandris, 
foliis cordatis quateniis^ radicalibiis petiolatis. The radical leaves, rifing from 
the ground and enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with a part of 
the root, and, being dried in the fun or by an artificial heat, are fold as 
a drug, which from its appearance has been called fpikenard ; though, as the 
Petfian writer obferves, it might be compared more properly to the tail of an 
ermine : when nothing remains but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain 
their original form, they have fome refemblance to a lock of haWy from which 
the Sarferit name, it feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents from 
Btitan, on the part of the Devaraja, were examined at my requeft by Mr, 
Harikcton, and informed him that the drug, which the Bengalefe called 
Jatdmdns)y grew ere<ft above the furface of the ground, refembling in 
colour an ear of green wheat j that when recent it had a faint odour, 
‘‘ which was greatly increafed by the fimple procefs of drying it ; that it 
abounded on he hills, and even on the plains, of Butbn, where it was 
collected and prepared for medicinal purpofes.** What its virtues are, 
experience alone can afeertain ; but, as far as botanical analogy can juftify 
a conjedure, we may fuppofe them Co be antifpafmodic ; and in our 
provinces, efpecially in Bahary the plant will probably flourifh ; fo that 
we may always procure it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the defeription 
of the Indian fpikenard, compared with the drawing, I muft obferve 
that, though all the leaves as delineated may not appear of the fame (hape, 

yet 
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yet all of them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt affures me, that the four 
radical leaves arc hearted and petioled^ and it is moft probable that the 
cauline and floral leaves would have a fimilar form in their ftate of per- 
fect cxpanfion ; bur, unfortunately, the plants at Gaya are now flirivelled ; 
and they who feck farther information muft wait with patience until 
new ftems and leaves fliall fpring from the roots, or other plants fliall 
be brought from Nipal and Butdn. On the propofed inquiry into the 
virtues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permitted to fay, that, although 
many botanifts may have wafted their time in enumerating the qualities of 
vegetables, without having afeertained them by repeated and fatisfactory 
experiments, and although mere botany goes no farther than technical ar- 
rangement and defeription, yet it feems indubitable, that the great end and 
aim of a botanical philofopher is to difeover and prove the fevcral ufes of the 
vegetable fyftcm ; and while he admits, with Hi ppocraii:*^, \\\^fuUcicionfnej5 
of experience^ to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of hi'' knowledge. 
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REMARKS. 


JN the following Diary of rhe weather, begun the ill February 1704, 
every change in the air was markei down with the gi eatefl prccifion 
three times every day, and always nearly at the fame hours, viz. at fun- 
riling, at three, or half pad three o’clock in the afternoon, and at eleven 
o’clock at night. 

While the wind continued foutherly, the Theimomerer was placed in 
a Verandah open to the Efplanade, where there was at all times a free cir- 
culation of airj and when the wind became northeily, the inflriiment was 
removed to the oppolite fide of the houfe, and equally expofed, as in the 
preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer continued always in the fame place. 

The Hygrometer made ufe of was a bit of fine Iponge, fulpended in 
a fcale (on the end of a fteclyard) firlt prepared for more eafily imbib- 
ing the moifture, by dipping it in a foiution of Salt of Tartar, afterwards 
drying it well, and bringing it to an equilibrium by a weight in the oppolite 
fcalc, at a time when the atmofphere appeared to have the lead degree of 
moidure. 

A SEMICIRCULAR fcalc at the top, divided from o to 90'’ on each 
fide, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity of moifiurj 
gained or loft daily ; but in the following Diary the degrees of moifture 
have fcldom been taken down. 

3 G 2 
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Every fall of rain was likcwife taken, and the quantity in cubic inches 
daily noted down. 

The winds were alfo obferved ; and the figures (o, i, 2 , 3, 4) denote 
the force thereof. 

Here it may be remarked, that at fun-rifing there is feldom or ever 
any wind ; but no fooncr is the air a little rarefied by its rays, than a little 
breeze begins, and this generally increafes till about noon, when again 
it begins to lofe its force and dies away, from the fame caule. 

In order to afeertain the influence of the Moon upon the weather, the 
mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmofphere of each quar- 
ter, is accurately marked down by taking in the three days preceding 
and the three days after the change, with the intermediate day. From 
thefe the denfity is difeovered, by the following rule given by Dr. Brad- 
ley, viz. 


a, altitude of Barometer ; b, altitude of Thermometer ; d, Denfity. 

^ ■— = D — or Denfity, 

B X 350 

N. B. In this, the mean morning denfity is only taken; however, the 
mean denfity for the whole day may be found by the fame rule. 

January 1, 1785. From an examination of one year’s obfervations on 
the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barometer, it does not 
appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down regarding it ; how- 


ever. 
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ever, it may be affirmed that the direftion of the winds has more effect 
upon it, as we never fail to fee the mercury highcfl when the wind blows 
from the NW ; in a Icffer degree from the N, and lowed; of all when it 
proceeds from the S£ quarters. 


A General 
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A General State of the Weather for February 1785. 


M. N. £. 

Greateft altitude of the Thermometer, - 75® 96 76 

licaft ditto, - - - 66 70 68 ► 74 Mean temperature. 

Mean ditto, - - - 7 * 79 73 J 

Clear, - - 3 

Cloudy, - - *6 do. 

of days on which it rained, 8 do. 

Quantity of rain, - 42 Inch. 

This month the wind very variable, and the atmofphere for the moft 
part cloudy, and fometimes feveral days fucceeding without any fun ; the 
air alfo damp and cold. Frequently thunder, and on the 8th there was 
a fall of hail in the afternoon accompanied with thunder* 

The mornings generally foggy. 


Calcutta^ 
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Calcutta, February 1784 . 
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mean 

7a 

79 

73 1 

1 1 4-» 

var. 

2 

Cloudy 

'Mean Rate of the atmofphere. 


Galcu 
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APPENDIX. 


A General State of the Weather for March. 


Greateil altitude of Thermometer, 
Leaft ditto, ... 
Mean— — « - - . 


M. 

N. 

E. 

84 

89 

85 

66 

75 

71 

75 

84 

79 


79f Mean 
lempenitnre. 


Clear, • i6 dajrs. 

Cloudy, *15 
Rain, . 3 — 

Qliantity of do. 1-8 inch. 


The wind'almoR; continually foutherly, and ftrong blafts towards the 
end of the month ; the weather throughout clear and ferene, and heavy dews 
at night; which indeed muft always be the cafe when they are proceeded by 
a clear warm fun. 


Ik blowiij^ weather dews are feJdom feen, the moifture as it Ms being 
difpelled by the wind. 

The heat of the earth this month, about mid-day, about 120^ 



APPENDIN' 
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Calcutta, March 1784. 


k 

Thermoin. 

Mc»n morning 
heat at each quar- 
ter of the Muoti. 

Rain Inch 

Wind. 

Appear- 
ance of 
the air. 

RBMAtKS. 


B 


Point 

u 

0 

b. 

1 

06 

ES 

71 1 



SW 

1 

Clear 

Monday. 

2 

67 

80 

7* 



w 

1 

ditto 

R/Toift. 

3 

70 

82 

76 



s 

2 

ditto 

Thunder, but no rain. 

4 

72 

8s 

96 


^ 1 

w 

4 

Cloudy 

Thunder early this morning. 

5 

73 

84 

74 



S£ 

0 

Hazy 


6 

7 * 

83 

74 




2 

Cloudy 


7 

70 

78 

74 

Full M. 70 ^ 



1 

ditto 

Great appearance of rain. 

8 


75 

74 



s 

1 

Clear 


9 

70 

80 

74 




I 

ditto 

The weather very fine and dry. 

10 

70 

82 

754 




0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

11 

m 


75 



var. 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 


m 

1 

75 




* 

ditto 

Ditto. 

*3 

70 

88 

79 



S 

3 

ditto 

Ditto, 

14 

75 

86 

81 

L.Q.7i‘ '« 



1 

ditto 

The morniBg foggy. 

i; 

76 

86 

80 




0 

Cloudy 

Very clofe and lultry. 


m 

86 

8t 




0 

Cleat 

Ditto. 

17 

78 

86 

81. 




0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

18 

79 

8Z 

83 1 


" 

var. 

0 

Hazy 

Ditto. 

29 

80 

88 

83 




3 

Clear 

The wind high. 

20 

iEa 


82 


0.3 


3 

Cloudy 

Ditto thunder. 

21 

Ih 

in 

83 

> New M. 70 ^ < 


W 

5 

ditto 

Ditto. 

21 

80 

86 

83 



S 

2 

Clear 


*3 

80 

88 

84 



i 

0 

Cloudy 

Moifi. 

24 

80 

89 

83 -- 



1 

I 

ditto 

Do. 

25 

81 

88 

85! 




I 

' ditto 

Very thick. 

26 

83 

89 

84 



var. 

1 

ditto 

A great apjiearance of rain. 

27 

84 

86 

80 


0.5 

s 

4 

ditto 

The wind boiftcrous. 

28 

77 

82 

81 

‘ F. CL67I < 



3 

ditto 

Ditto. 

29 


Ql 

HI 




2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

30 


tE 

Ea 




I 

Clear 


3' 

180 

84 

81. 




I 

1 ditto 


jnean 

I 7 SI 84 

79 

1 «•« 

S 

T 

1 Clear. 

Mean fiaie of the atmolpheie. 


3H 


Vot. II. 


.y fithc'titl 
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A General State of the IVeather for Aj^ril. 



M. i 

N., 

E. 

Gfcatcft altitude ofThe Thermometer, 

86 j 

97 

87 ■ 

l^caft ditto, . - - 

71 

87 

79 

Mean ditto, - - • 

83 1 

9 > 1 

85 J 


86f Mean temperature. 


Clear* - 14 days. 

Cloud}’, - 16 do, 

Kain, - 6 do. 

Quantity of rain, 3*1 inch. 


The prevailing wind this month, as well as, the former, South ; the mean 
heat of the earth at mid-day 1 26®. Blowing and heavy weather in general, 
and frequent thunder-florms about the end, although many of the nights 
were clofe and fultry. 


The thunder-ftorms that generally prevail at this time of the year, al- 
ways happen in the afternoon or evening, and come from the N W, and are 
attended with loud peals and heavy fall of rain. Before thefe ftorms begin, 
the clouds become very dark and low j and the winds being thus confined 
between the clouds and earth, muft of courfe be greatly augmented. 


Calcutta, 



Day. 


APPENDIX. 


Calcutta^ A^ffily 1784 . 


Mem morning 
heat at each quar^ 
ter of the Mount 


1 ?9 89 85 

2 81 87 83 

3 8* 9 * 85' 

* *9 «| 

c 83 89 86 

6 83 88 85 

7 83 91 86 

8 83 91 8$ 

9 84 92 86. 

10 84 94 87 ‘ 

11 85 97 87 
la 86 95 87 

13 85 93 8s 

14 86 9* 8$ 

H 83 9 * li 
26 83 90 80. 
17 84 89 80 
x8 80 88 79 

19 74 37 85 

30 83 90 85 

31 83 91 86 
33 83 9» 8s 
*3 83 93 87, 
a4 83 93 86 

25 84 90 86 

26 84 89 84 

27 80 88 8s 

28 83 90 86 
39 8 s 88 8; 
30 84 89 8s 

mcanlsj 91 85 


1 Clear 

0 ditto 
4 Cloudy 
3 ditto 

3 ditto 

4 Cloudy 
3 Hazy 

2 Clear 

1 ditto 
o ditto 
o ditto 
o ditto 
o ditto 

3 ditto 
3 Cloudy 


4 Cloudy 


4 [Cloudy 


Difagreeable blowing weather. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


The night very clofc. 

Ditto. 

Hard blowing wcatheti with much 
dull. 

Ditto. 

A heavy thunder - florm in the 
evening. 

High wind. 

Very clofe. 

Strong wind. 

Ditto. 

I And clofe and fultr}'. 

! With rain and thunder. 

Ditto trom NW. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

Ditto. 

High wind. 

Mean Hale ol the ainiolphcie^ 


A General 
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appexibis:. 


A General State of the Weather for May. 



M. 

N. 

£. 


Greateft altitude of the Thermometer, 
Leaft ditto, 

Mean ditto. 

85 

l\ 

82 

89 

88 

84 J 

> 84^ Mean temperatnre. 

Clear, 

Cloudy, 

Rain, 

Qjiantity of do. 

7 days. 

24 do. 

14 do. 

9*6 inches. 



The wind fouthcrly, with a few pretty violent ftorms from the NW, at 
the beginning of the month, while the latter part was clofe, gloomy, and 
warm ; but in general the whole month was exceedingly cloudy, and fcarcely 
a fingle day ot bright fun-fliine. 


The rains began on the aad, and from that day to the end ; the nights 
were vciy clofc and fultiy, and the air very damp. 


Calcutta^ 
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Calcuttay Mayt 1784 . 


k 

Thermom. 

Mean morning 
heat at each quar* 
ter of the Moou. 

. 

Rain Ipch. 

Wind. 

Appear* 
ance of 
the air. 

Rimarks. 

M. 

N 

E. 

Point 

e 

U| 

1 

82 

36 

82 


r 2. 

S 

"T 

Cloudy 

Saturday, a violent (lorm. 

1 

77 

88 

74 1 


1. 


3 

ditto 

Very heavy. Do. no fun. 

3 

75 

82 

79 


0.6 


4 

ditto 

Ditto. 

4 

78 


cn 




I 

Hazy 

And clofe. 

5 

82 

8(, 

0^ 

^ Full M. 70 « 



1 

ditto 

No fun all day. 

6 

81 

90 

«S 

T 

0.5 


2 

ditto 

A thunder ftortn in the evening. 

7 

84 

la 





3 

ditto 

High wind at times. 

8 

82 


pSi 


. 


3 

Clear 

Ditto 

9 

83 

90 

ea 




2 

Hazy 


10 

84 

90 



0.4 


3 

Cloudy 

Very thick and dark. 

XI 

8S 


78 



SE 

2 

ditto 


12 

75 

88 


^ L, 79 « ^ 

0.8 

E 

2 

ditto 

A thunder ftorm in the evening. 

»3 

77 

85 

80 

T 

2. 

S 

I 

ditto 


H 



m 



var. 

0 

ditto 

No wind. 


80 

88 

84 j 

1 


S 

0 

Clear 


x6 

80 

90 

831 


" 


1 

ditto 

Thunder in the evening. 

17 

78 

91 

• 4 


0.2 


0 

ditto 

The weather very clofe and flvll. 

18 

83 

91 

j 9 




0 

ditto 

Ditto 

^KTI 

m 

m 


y Kew M. 82 A - 



I 

ditto I 

Ditto 

20 

f5 


: M 

1 ^ 



I 

Cloudy I 

At intervals. 

21 


93 

2 9 

1 i 



0 

Clear Very ftill. 

21 

85 

91 

8SJ 

1 

, 0.6 


2 

Cloudy, Thunder in the evening. 


84 

90 

83 i 

1 

0.4 


2 

ditto J 

Ditto. 

a4 

82 

89 

as 




2 

ditto ! 

Ditto. 

^5 

83 

92 

86 


0.2 


I 

’ditto I 

Ditto. 

26 

84 

86 

84 


i 0,1 


2 

ditto ' 

Ditto. 

27 

81 

8a 

83 

► F.Q^8j« ^ 

0.2 

SE 

2 

ditto i 

Ditto. 

28 

80 

86 

Pa 

T 


NW 

3 

ditto ' 

A great appearance of rain. 

39 

81 

89 

En 


0.4 

NW 

2 

ditto [The nights very fulti v. 

30 

82,89 

85J 



NW 

% 

ditto 

Ditto. 

31 

82 

92 

86 ) 


0.2 

S 

2 

ditto 'Thunder do. 

oxcan 

8 i \89 

84 1 . 1 


S 

2 

k^'loudy Mean llate 01 ihv. atmolplicic. 
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APP£KOIX. 


A General State of the Weather for June. 


Greateft altitude of Tbemometer 
Leift do. 

Mean do. 

Clear, - i dayg. 
Cloudy - 29 do. 

Rain • 14 do. 

Qj^antity of do. 1 7-4 inches. 


The wind this month inclining fometimcs to the E of S. The atmo*^ 
Iphere exceedingly moift and wet, and much rain from the loth to 17th* 
the fky moftly clouded throughout, and very little variation in the tempera- 
ture of the air. 


M. 

N. 

E. 

IT 


IT’' 

77 

80 

78 

81 


8j . 


83 Mean temperature. 
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Calcuttay Juney 1784 . 



Theimom. 

Mean morning 
heat at each quar- 


[ Wind. 

i 

A|»ppar. 
ante uf 

Remakks 









M. 

1 

K 

ter of the Moon. 


1 Point 

u 

1 the air. 


1 

|li 


82 1 


^ 0.7 

S 

1 

Cloudy 

TuasDAY, thunder. 

1 

80 

86 

84 1 


J.l 


1 1 

ditto 


3 

4 

82 

82 

84 

8s 

83 i 

82 1 

► FullM. 79.5.^ 

o.a 


1 

1 

ditto ' 
ditto 

A gentle fliower. 

5 

81 

87 

8s 



var. 

0 

ditto 

Clofe. 

6 

82 

90 

85J 




0 

ditto ' 


7 

183 

8«; 

841 

1 

r 0-5 


I 

ditto 


8 

81 

84 

82 


1 16 

N£ 

1 

ditto 

Several fliowcrs. 

9 

l8o 

84 

83 




0 

ditto 


10 

81 

83 

82 

^ L. 79 ^ 

1. 1 


0 

ditto 

No fim all day. 

11 

79 

80 

80 


1.6 

S 

1 

ditto 

InceiTant rain all day. 

12 

78 

78 

78 


4.6 


3 

ditto 

Ditto 

>3 

77 

80 

80. 


L o.i 


1 

ditto 

Thunder in the evening. 

U 

80 

85 

80 


1 0*4 


2 

ditto 

JS 

81 

85 

8a “j 


" o«i 

W 

2 

Hazy 

No fun all day. 

16 

80 

82 

79 


2.$ 

var. 

1 

Cloudy 

Ditto 

^7 

80 

83 

83 


0.8 

S 

0 

ditto 

Ditto 

18 

81 

89 

85 

» New M. 8a 4 - ’ 



1 

Hazy 

Ditto. 

19 

81 


8c 




1 

ditto 

Sun very faint. 

flO 

82 

88 

86 




I 

ditto 

Veiy thick, and oofuu. 

Zl 1 

84 

90 

8SJ 


- 

SE 

I 

ditto 

The.nights very dole. 

22 

84 

88 

85 



SE 

1 

' ditto 

Ditto. 

^3 

82 

88 

85I 




I 

ditto 

Ditto. 

^4 

82 

90 

84 




I 

ditto 

Ditto. 

25 

83 

90 

86 



var. 

0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

26 

83 

89 

84 

•- F. Q:. 8a < 


SE 

0 

Cloud) 

Ditto. 

a; 

82 

87 

84 


S 

0 

Hazy 

Ditto. 

28 

83 

87 

83 


i 


0 

Cloudy 

Thunder. 

39 

81 

81 

|8iJ 


L 

var. 

1 1 

ditto 

30 

81 

88 

|83 


1 

S 

Li 

Clear 

High wind 

mcaa 

;8T| 

85 

8j 


i *7-4 

S&SE 

1 1 

IC'ioudy 

1 Me an flate of the atmoiphere. 
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APPEKPIX. 


A General Sta4e of the Weather for Julj. 


Cloudy 
Ram 
Quantity of do. 



M. 

N. 

£. 

Created altitude of Thermometer 

84 

90 


Lead ditto 

77 

77 

Mean ditto 

8t 

85 

83 J 

Clear 

- 

1 

days. 


83 Mean temperature* 


30 do. 

20 do. 

15 inches. 


The prevailing wind SE, and the atmofphere as the former month, ex- 
ceedingly thick and humid, and very little fun-lhine. The mean tempe- 
rature cxadly the fame as laft month, and very little variation between the 
heat 2 X. mid-day and that of the morning and evening. 

During the rains the wind is often variable, but commonly it comes 
round to the eaftward, when there falls much rain. 
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Calcutta y Julyy 1784. 



0.3 

o.i 

o.i 

i.i 

0.9 

0.5 

0.2 

2.6 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

O.I 

0- 3 

1- 7 

O.I 

O.I 

0.2 


1.8 

V6 


Wind. 


Point 


S£ 


S£ 


S 

S£ 


E 

S£ 

SW 

S 

SW 


Api»ear- 
antc of 
ihc air. 


Ri M AKx;; 


Clear I 
Cloudy j 
I ditto 
ditto 


rhe wind itioiigui the inonung, 
but the nights very itill and 
cloie. 


Hazy 
Cloudy 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
i ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto I 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


The night very bright 

Ditto tliiinder. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Much lightning in the evening. 
Several fmall fliowers. 


Rained all day. 

Small rain, very daik. 

On the 7th there bad been no 
rain at Chunar, many peribns 
fick, but chiefly among the 
natives. 

Much thunder and lightning. 


Thunder. 


High winds 
Thunder. 
Rain all day. 




S&SE 


1 jCluudy 


I Mean ftate of the atmoipheie. 
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APPENDIX. 


A General State of the Weather for Augufin 


Thermometer, Greatefc altitude, 

Lcaft do. 

Mean do. 

Barometer, Greateft do. in. 

Leaft do. 

Mean do. 

Greatell variation, 
Mean denfity, 

^TC ROMS TER I Greatcfl moifture, 
Ditto di ought, 

Mean drought &moi(l. 


M 

N 

El 

83“ 

77 

89" 

80 

84“ 1 

80 

0 

, 82 f Mean tern- 

81 

8s 

82 

perature. 

*9-75 

*9-57 

»9-7S 

29.56 

29.57 
.18 

29.76 ' 

29.61 

29.70 

•15 J 

Mean (late of the 
> atmofphere.—- 

29.57. 

.688 1 

.682 

.688 

.686 denfity. 

500 


45^^ ■ 

IS 

10 

10 


3d 28tn 1 

id 18m 

idi^tn 



Clear . 5 days. 

Cloudy « 26 do. 

Rain • 23 do. 

Quantity do. 16-9 inches. 


The air ftill very moift, and very little fun-fliine, although the nights in 
general were veiy bright and fine : frequently thunder, and on the 2 2d, an 
exceeding loud peal early in the morning. The quantity of rain that fell 
this month was very confiderable, and every thing imbibing the moifture 
to the higheft degree. 


The Barometer is almoft invariably higher at night than in the morn- 
ing, and lowed always at mid-day. The air being much loaded with 
moidurc the whole of this month, the variation of the mercury was very 
infcnfible. The fame caufes kept the Thermometer nearly ftationary 
alfo. 
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Calcutta^ Augujl^ *784. 



Tbermom. 

Moon's 

mean 

denlity 

each 

quarter. 

Baiometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Rain 

W md and ?<»rcf . | 

M 

N. 

E. 

M 

N. 

E. 

M 

1 « 

E. 

Point. 

|M 

InJe 

1 

1 

d 

ni 


F 

1 -* 

h 


X 

77 

83 

80 

Km. 

29.04 

2 q.b 4 

29.73 

10 

‘5 

10 




1.2 

S 

0 

1 

0 

iCloihiJ* 

2 

80 

86 

82 

Sun- 

.69 

.69 

•73 


*5 

5 




0.4 


0 

I 

0 

ditto 

3 

81 

8b 

83 

DAY. 

.70 

•63 

.70 

15 

20 


20 





1 

I 

I 

ditto 

4 

82 

88 

83" 


" .66 

.64 

.66 

*5 



20 



0.4 

SE 

0 

! 

0 

Clear 

5 

82 

86 

83 


.64 

.63 

• 7 * 

*5 

30 


*5 



0-3 

E 

; 

I 

0 

C'loiidy 

6 

81 

86 

83 

L. Q 

.70 

.70 

•75 

12 

30 

0 

0 



0. 1 

SE 

1 

I 

I 

ditto 

7 

82 

8b 

83 


•7; 

.70 

•74 

10 

40 


5 



C .2 


0 

I 

0 

ditto 

8 

81 

89 

84 

f 6 87 

•74 

•72 

•72 

1 C 

35 


10 




S 

I 

2 

I 

Cleai 

9 

82 

«7 

83 


.70 

.70 

•73 

»5 

35 


30 





0 

1 

0 

ditto 

10 

82 

87 

83J 


L -73 

•73 

•75 

40 

40 


30 


30 



1 

0 

1 

diiio 

11 


82 



•72 

.72 

•73 


40 


40 


40 

0.4 


1 

2 

0 

Cloudy 

xa 

82 

83 

81 


,70 

.72 

•74 


45 

2 



8 

0.7 

S£ 

1 

2 

0 

ditto 

*3 

81 

^7 

83“ 


‘ 7 ^ 

.72 

.76 


*5 

10 



10 



0 

1 

I 

ditto 

H 

81 

83 

81 


•73 

.73 

•77 


20 


20 

10 


0.8 


1 

[ 

0 

ditto 

15 

81 

83 

81 

N. M. 

•74 


•74 


10 


35 


25 

0.7 

s 

0 

0 

0 

ditto 

16 

79 

84 

82 

^ 689 ^ 

.70 

.60 

.64 


40 


35 


a 5 

i 5 

SL 

1 

0 

0 

ditto 

^7 

81 

83 

80 


.60 

.56 

.61 


*5 


40 


30 

^• 5 i 

I 

1 

0 

:iiti<» 

18 

79 

83 

80 


.58 

.56 

.64 


45 


30 


40 

2.8 


0 

2 

1 

ditto 

*9 

77 

80 

80 j 


.65 

.69 

•74 


45 


^5 

1 

301 

0 .S 


. 

' 

» 

ditto 

20 


8+ 

81 

1 

r -74 


.72 


40 


35 


45 

0.5. 


1 1 

Z 

2 

' ditto 

ax 

79 

87 

83 


•73 

.63 

.69 


50 


^5 


?5 


SW 

0 

t 

0 

CltMr 

22 

80 

86 

83 

F. Q? 


.64 

.69 

I 

45 




12 

1.9 


2 

0 

0 

Haz/ 

^3 

82 

87 


r 5 gg < 

.67 

.61 

.67 


30 

0 

r 


20 

0.2 

S 

0 

0 

0 

Cloudy 

24 

82 

8> 

84 

U09 

.64 

•59 

.66 


3 ^ 

0 

0 


5 


SE 

0 

1 

0 

(Into 


83 

86 

84 


.64 

.64 

.64 


15 

8 



5 

0.2 

E 

0 

I 

I 

ditto 

26 

81 

*5 

81 J 


.60 

.56 

•63 


JO 


5 

10 


0.3 

SE 

2 

2 

I 

ditto 

27 

80 

84 

81 


" .60 

•59 

.62 


8 


5 


6 

0. 1 


2 

3 

2 

ditto 

28 

80 

8? 

83 

F M. 

•59 

.64 

.65 


10 


15 


20 

0.7 


2 

3 

2 

ditto 

29 

81 

87 


r. 1 

688 \ 

.64 

.68 

.68 


33 

0 

0 


5 

0.6 

SW 

3 

3 

3 

ditto 

30 

81 

85 

|83 


.66 

.66 

.69 


20 


‘5 


10 


sw 

2 

2 

2 

ditto 

3 * 

80 

84 

83 _ 

1 

. ,66 

.69 

•74 


»5 




35 

0.1 

s 

2 

2 

1 

ditto 

mean 

81 

85 

184 1 

1 

29.67 1 29.66 1 

29,70 

3 i 2 S 

n‘ 

I18 
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APPENDIX. 


A General State of the Weather for Septemher* 


THfiUMOMETfiit, Created altitude 
Lead do. 

Mean do. 

Bakometee, Greateft do. in. 

Lead do. 

Mean do. 

Created variation 
Mean denfity 

Hygbomitek, Created mold lire 
Ditto drought 
Mean denfity & mold. 

Clear - lo days. 
Cloudy • 20 do. 

Rain - 12 do. 

Quantity of do. 11 *3 inches. 


The wind generally S and SE, mueb. lightning in the evenings, but not 
ittended either with rain or thunder. The air ftill damp and cloudy, al- 
though the Barometer ftood confiderably higher than the preceding month. 


It is worthy of obfervation, that upon die rains going offi the water falls 
in larger drops than at any other period of the feafon, and probably this may 
be occafioned from the height it has to fall : and in proof of this, the oppo- 
fite nations of the barometer need only be confulted, where it appeared that 
the weight of the atmofobere was greatly increal^ about the lafr period of 
the rains. 
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APPENDIX. 


A General State of the Weather for OSloher, 


Barometer, 


Hygrometer, 
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Greateft moifture 
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Ditto drought 
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Mean moift it drought | 
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3od im ! 
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82) mean tempe- 
rature. 

Mean ftate of the 
atmofphere. — « 
29.91. 

.692 denfit}'. 


Clear • 19 days. 

Cloudy - 12 do. 

Rain • 3 do. 

Qjiaotity of do. 0-8 inches. 


The air very clear and elaftic, and heavy dews at night. The Barometer 
very high, and the wind W and N W. 


About the middle of the month the mornings became a little foggy, 
which indicates the approach, or beginning, of the cold feafon : The at- 
mofphcre thin and dry, and cleared of its vapours j of courfe the mercury 
role in the Barometer. 


As the difference between the day and the night - heat begins now to be 
greater than in any of the eight preceding months, the fogs we have at this 
feafon of the year are by that means formed. 
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appendix. 


A General Slate of the Weather for November, 


THfiRMOMETER, GreatcA altitude 
Lead do. 

Mean do. 

Barometer, Grcateft do. in. 

liCaft do. 

Mean do. 

Gieated variation 
Mean denfity 

Hygrometer, Greateft moidure 
Ditto drought 
Mean moi A & drought 

Clear •• 43 days. 

Cloudy - 7 do. 

Rain - i do. 

Quantity of rain 0-9 inches. 


The NW winds prevailed this month, but nothing remarkable in the 
changes of the atmofphere, although there were fcvcral appearances of rain 
in the courfe of it. The air more elaftic than any of the former months, alfo 
more ferene and dry. The foggy mornings Hill keep off. 


In clear dry weather there is always a very fenfible change on the barome- 
ter two or three hours after fun-rifing; it being often near ^ofsin inch 
higher about nine o’clock than at fix or fun-rife. May not this be owing to 
•the load of vapour condenfed and kept near the furface of the earth, from the 
icoldncfs of the night, which, as it is gradually rarefied by the heat of the fuDf 
miift increafe the weight and fpring of the atmofphere, and produce this va- 
riation ? From hence, tlie barometer is always higher in the evening, before 
thefe watery particles fall, than in the morning when the air is replete. 
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ArPCKBIX. 


udT General State ef the /leather for December ^ 


TaEiMOMirEii Greatcfl altitnife, 

Lead do. 

Mean do. 

Barom£TXI| Greateft do. in. 

Lead do. 

Mean do. 

Created variation^ 
Mean denfit/, 

Qygiombtesi Mean moid & drought 
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Cloudy • 5 do. 

Rain • t do. 
Qyancity do. 0.05 inchea. 


The winds were conllantly NW, except a few days, when it was in- 
clined a little to the E, which always brings on cloudy thick weather. 
The whole month remarkably dry, and the atmolpherc of fuch a denfity as 
greatly to exceed any of the former. At this feafon of the year there is ge- 
nerally a thick difagreeable fog in the mornings and evenings ; however, this 
month, on the contrary, has been very clear and ferene, and but fcldom 
thick fogs at cither of thefe times* 
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APPEKSIZ. 


A General State of the Weather for January, 178^. 
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Clear • 29 dayi. 
Cloudy • a do. 


The atmofphere very dry and daftic. 


The winds variable; but from the middle of the month were almoft con> 
Aantly from the S W and S, and often pretty ftrong. 

The merairy in the Barometer flood very high till about the end of the 
month, when a very fenfible change took place, both with regard to the 
warmth and ferenicy of the weather. Frequent heavy dews about the fame 
time. 


The mornings always very foggy. 


The medium Beat of the fun at mid-day (the inflrument being expdftd 
five minutes) was 90^ 
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Calcutta^ January i 
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APPENDIX. 


A General State of the f Feather for February j 1785. 


Thermometer, Greateft altitude 
Leaft do. 

Mean do. 
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Greateft variation 
Mean denfitv 
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Thunder live times. Mean heat of the fun at mid-day, the thermo- 
meter being expofed live minutes, 96°. 


The beginning of this month the mr was very moill, which is generally 
the cafe when the wind comes from the S and SE. 


On the contrary, the NW winds which prevailed renders it very dry and 
elaftic, and has always a very great effeft in railing the mercury in the baro- 
meter. During the whole of this month the mornings were extremely thick 
and fo^,; on the ifi, 8th, and lath, moderate ftorms from the NW. 
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A General State of the Weather for March, 1 785. 
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There were two or three thunder>ftorms this monthi but gentle and at- 
tended with very little lain. Several mornings about the beginning were 
very foggy and damp, and continued lb, but in a lefler degree, nearly through- 
out the month. Heavy dews from the 1 5th. 


The barometer continued low, which may proceed from the high winds 
that prevailed, as well as from the extreme rarefa&ion of the atmolphere at 
this feafon of the year. We had often the appearance of rain, as muft al- 
ways be the cafe while the wind comes from the fouth quarter, and bringing 
with it fo much vapour. 
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APFEKPJX. 


A Gi’iierJ Siaie of the Weathbr for April, 1785 . 
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.23 -J 


Mean d^nii^i 

•695 

.684 

.691 1 


Hygrometeri Mean & drought | 

20 m. 1 

20 d. 

4 d. J 



Clear • 17 dayi. 

Cloudy • 1} dob 

Rain • 6 do. 

Qiiantity do. 8 inches.. 


.The quantity of rain tiiat fdl on the fixteenth and fcventeenth was very • 
conliderable, and the variation that appeared on the mercury before and 
after the thunder-ftorms was very great j fometimes oo'.3o in the fpace of 
a few minutes. 

Thvhdee fix times. Mean heat of the fun 108° to 1 10°. 

The temperature of the. air throughout this month was lefs warm and 
I'ultry than it is generally found at this time of the year ; as alfo the fiorms- 
that came from the N W were fewer in number. The air ntho* moift, and- 
Uttle or no variation in the winds> they being always diredly S and S£. 
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APFEKDIX. 


A General State of the Weather for May, 1785. 



M. 

N. 

E. 1 


Thermometer, Greateft altitude 

87 

94 

89 i 


Lcaft do. 

79 

87 

80 

• 86 

Mean do. 

83 

89 f 

8s . 


Barometer, Greatefl do. in. 

19.95 

29.92 

30.03 ' 


Lead do. 

29,60 

29-';3 

19.63 1 


Mean do. 

i 9'77 

« 9-74 

29.81 1 

• 29.77 

Created variation 

.}5 

•39 

•.80 J 


Mean dendty 

.68; 

.676 

.685 1 


Hygiomitei, Mean mold & drought 

I m 

30 d. 

20 d, J 

*uoa 


Clear - x6 dayt. 
Cloudy • 13 do. 

Rain • lo times. 
Qiiantity of do* 6 inches* 


Thunder fourteen times. Mean heat of the fun i to* to 1 1 1*. 

The ur this month has been drier than that of the preceding, but the 
winds being more from the S£ quarter, is the reafon of the tneraiiy being 
fo low ; much clofe and fultiy weather about the middle. The variation on 
the Barometer much greater than ufual. 
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A General State of the Wither for Jwie^ 1785 . 


TflEtMOMETEBi Grcateft attitude 
Lcaft do. 

Mean do. 

Baxometsx, Created do. in. 

Lead do. 

Mean do. 

Created variation 
Mean deofity 
Hyoeometeb, Mean^noidure 

Clear - 4 days. 

Cloudy • 36 do. 

Rain * 34 timest 

Thunder • x6 do. 
Qiiantity of rain 34-4 inches. 


Mean heat of the fun 106®. 


The quantity of rain this month has been uncommonly great, and fcarcc 
a day has palTed without fome falling ; the weather of courfe difagreeable and 
unhealthy. 


The mercury in the barometer very low, which feldom fails to be the 
cafe while the winds come from the S£ and £ quarters. 
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ArPEHSlX, 


A General State of the Weather for Auptftt 



M. 

N. 

£. 


TKitftMOMETEs, Greflteft altitude 

84 

89 

86 


Leall do. 

79 

80 

80 

82} 

Mean do. 

Sii 


. 


Baiometib, Created do. in. 

29.78 

29.72 

29.78 ' 


Lead do. 

29.50 

29.49 

a 9-57 1 

1 

■ 

Mean do. 

29.62 

39.59 

29.64 


Greateil variatioB 

.28 


.21 J 


Mean denfity 

.687 

.682 

.686 1 

1 ^Qh 

HYGEOMETity Mean moiilure 

50 m. 

30 m. 

4011). j 

^ .OpJ 


Clear 3 days. 

Cloudy • a8 do. 

Thunder - 16 times. 

Rain - ao do*. 

Q^iantity of do. 9*3 incbei* 


The heat of the fun at mid-day ioo°. 


Much cloudy weather, but fcldom any very heavy falls of rain, and the 
quantity altogether but moderate. The liver very full ; and accounts of 
heavy rains up die country. 


The barometer remarkably low the whole month : a proof of there being 
ftill much water in the clouds. 
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Calcutta^ Angufti 1785 . 
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A General State of the JVealhr for SejfPemhfy 1785 . 


THESMOMETXXt Grcatefl altitude 
‘ Leaft do, 

Mean do. 

Baromitex, Greateil do. in. 

Lead do. 

Mean do, 

Greateft variation 
Hycxometeri Moidure 
Peofity 

Clear > 8 days. 

Cloudy • a 2 do. 

Thunder • 13 times. 

Ram * 16 do. 

Quantity of do. xi>7 inches. 


Mean heat of the fun at mid-day no”. 


The barometer higher than the former month ; about the middle and end, 
great quantities of rain. By account from Berhamfore, the quantity of rain 
there mull have been confiderable, and many parts above, the whole coun- 
tiy being under water, and the river fwelling prodigioufly. This month 
very unhealthy, and many people dying. 
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APPEKDIX. 


A General Stale of the Weather for OBoher^ 1785, 


Tre&mometki, Greateft altitude 
Lead do* 

Mean do* 

BarometsK) Greateft do. in. 

Leaft do. 

Mean do. 
Greateft variation 

Hyobometer^ 

Mean denfity 



Clear « ai days. 
Cloudy * 10 do. 
Thunder - 4 times* 
Rain • 7 do. 

Qiiaotity ]«4 in^cs. 


The mean heat of the fun at mid>day iio°. 


The wind began to fet in from the NW about the lath and 13th, 
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APPEKDIX. 


J General Stott the Weather ftr Hmmbtr, 178 ^. 



M. 

N. 

_ji_j ^ 

THtaMOMErER* Grcatcft altitude, 

80 

■ 85 

8* 


Leaft do# * 

67 


7 « 

■ 75 

Mean do. 

73 


75 . 


Baxometih, Greateft do. in. 

30.10 

JP.0» 

30.11 ^ 


Leaftdo. 

29.90 

« 9 .S* 

29.80 

>20.08 

Mean do. 

29.99 

49.98 

30.80 


Greateft Tariation, 

.20 

•26 

' 3 } J 


HyCKOMETERi j 

13 d. 

15 d. 

10 d. 1 

► .90 c 

Mean denfity, 1 

.709 

^700 ! 

,706 J 





Clear • i6 dayi. 
Cloudy -- 4 do. 

Rain • 4 timet. 

Qijantity do. 0*5 inches. 


Meak heat of the fun at mid-day 100', 
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J General Stale uf the ireather for Ikcembery ‘785- 



M. 

N. 

E. 


Thermometer, Grcateft altitude 

70 

7b 

73 


Uaft do. 

63 

7 ^ 

66 

- 69 

Mean do- 

65 i 

7 ii 

69 j 


Barometer, GreateA do. in* 

%O.OCl 

30.06 

30.10 1 


Lead do. 

29.97 

29.90 

29.99 1 

\m <1 a at 

Mean do. 

30.02 

29.98 

30.03 1 

f ^UiUX 

Grcateft variation 

.12 

.16 

.11 J 


Hygrometer, 

3od 

3od 

40 d 1 

1 ^ I A 

Mean denlity 

.721 

.709 

• 7^9 J 

[ • 7*0 


Clear - 31 days. 


The weather throughout the month remarkably clear and pleafant, and 
much milder than it is ufually at this fcafon of the year. 

Mean heat of the fun at mid-day, about 96®. 
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Calculta^ December^ * 785 * 
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APPENDIX. 


From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it maybe remarked in 
regard to the variation of the Barometer, that during the cold feafon, from 
November to March, the mercury is at its greatell height, and at the lowed 
during the rainy months, May, June, July, Auguft, and September. The 
variation of the Thermometer, or the difference between the temperature 
of mid>day and that of the morning and evening is very trifling, feldom 
exceeding 3 or 4° during the rains, whereas, during the cold feafon, the 
difflfrence is 8 or 10° 
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KEPT AT CALCUTTA, 1785. 
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II. 


A SYNOPSIS 

OF THE 

DIFFERENT CASES THAT MAY HAPPEN IN DEDUCING THE LONGITUDE 
OF ONE PLACE FROM ANOTHER, BY MEANS OF ARNOLD’S CHRONO- 
METERS, AND OF FINDING THE RATES WHEN THE DIFFERENCE OF 
LONGITUDE IS GIVEN. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


JT was formerly the cuftom to give rules for calculation, without any 
invefligation of their principles ; but the contrary method has fo much 
taken place of late, that thofe who are not acquainted with the theory of 
a fubjedh, are fcldoni in a capacity ol calculating at al! ; and thofe who are 
acquainted with it, mnft either lofc time by recurring thereto continually, 
or run the hazard of often making miftakes. Indeed the ufe of pradical 
rules is fo obvious, that Nlwton has often given them when he hai; 
omitted their demonftrations ; and the want of them has been noted by 
Bacon among the deficiencies of learning. The Hindoos wxre fo particu- 
larly attentive in that refped, that they ufually gave two rules for ihe fame 
operation 5 one couched in the fliorteft terms poflibl?, and often in verfe, 
for the cafe of the memory; and the other more at length, as an explana- 
tion. It therefore is much to be wifhed that authors would revert to the 
ancient cuftom fo iar, as to pay fome attention to the redudion of ilulr 
knowledge to pradice, that people may not be under the necefliry ofinvcfl/- 
gating rules at the time that tlicy want to ufc them. 


Thl . 
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The following is one rule, out of a great number, that I drew up for 
my own ufc in determining the fituations of places in India j and I infert it 
here on account of its utility and eafincfs of application. 

Let E = Error of the Watch from mean time at the firft place j 

e == Error from mean time at the fecond place ; 

T = Time by die Watch at the fecond place, when the error was c; 

D = Difference of Longitude between the places; 

N = Interval of mean time between the obfervations at the two places 
(found by taking the interval by the Watch, and correding it ac- 
cording to the eflimatcd rate, &c,) 


r = Rale of the AVarch, or vvliat it gains or loft-, in a day of mean time. 
Then, 


If 
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III. 

MEMORANDUMS CONCERNING AN OLD BUILDING. 
IN THE HADJIPORE DISTRICT, 

K£AR THE GUKDUCK RIVER, &C. 

BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


'JpHE pyramids of Egypty as well as thofe lately difeovered in It eland (and 
probably too the Tower of Babel) feeni to have been intended for 
nothing more than images of Mahadeo. 

Two of the SaHara pyramids, deferibed by Nordls, arc like many 
of the fmall ones, ufually built of mud, in the villages of Betigal : one 
of the pyramids of Dajhoiir^ drawn by Pocoex, is ncaily fimiLir to that I 
am going to mention, except in the aci’^enefs of the angle : mo£l of the 
Tcigodas oi the Carnatic zxo. either complete or tru ncatcck pyramids ; and 
an old Stone Building, without any cavity, which I faw in Yaniheahy near 
the Ciitaheda River, on the Amcan Coaft, differed fo little from a pyramid, 
that T did not fufpect it was meant for the image of Seeva, till I was told 
it by the natives. 

The largeft building of the kind which 1 have yet feen in hhiia, is 
about two days journey up the Gmuhick River, near a place called Kcjfi f'eah : 
it goes by the name of “ Bhefm Sain’s Dewry,” but feems evidently 
intended for the wtU known image of Mahadj o, having originally been 

Vol.il 3O a cvlindei 
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a cylinder placed upon the fruftuni of a cone, for the purpofe of being feen 
ai a diflancc. It is at prefcnt very much decayed ; and it is not eafy to tell 
whether the upper part of the cylinder has been globular or conical; a 
confiderable quantity of the outfidc is fallen down, but it ftill may be feen 
a good diftance up and down the river. 

The day I went from the river to view it was fo uncommonly hot, that 
the walk and a fever together obliged me to trull to the meafurements of a 
fervant. For want of a better inftrument, he took the circumference of the 
cylindrical part in lengths of a fpear, and from that as a fcale, and a fketch 
of the building taken at a diflance, I deduced the following dimenfions. 
What dependence there may be on his meafures I cannot determine j but 
probably they are not very erroneous. 

Diameter of the Cylindrical parr, - . - - 64 feet 

Height of the Cylinder, • - • - • - 65 

Height of the Conic Fruftum on which the Cylinder is placed, 93 
Diameter of the Cone at the bale, - . - . ^5^ 

Both the Cone and the Cylinder were of bricks; thofe of the laft 
were of different lizes, many of them two fpans long and one broad ; others 
were of the common lize, but thinner, and they were well burnt, though 
bedded in mortar little better than mud. There did not appear any figns of 
the Cylinder’s being hollow ; the conical part was overgrown with Jungle, 
but 1 broke through it in feveral places, and found it everywhere brick. 

I DO not recolle6l whether it be vifible from the lite of the ancient city 
where the famous Pillar of Singeah Hands, or not ; but have a faint idea 

that 
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that it is. What the intention of thefe extraordinary columns may have 
been originally, is perhaps not fo eafy to tell : at firH fight it would feem 
that they were for holding infcriptions, becaufe thofe of Bcitlahy Dclhiy and 
Illahahod^ have infcriptions (though in a charadler that has not been yet 
decyphered) ; but the pillar of Singeah feems to have none whatever, for 
fome Bramhis told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foun- 
dation, near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Paina^ who had 
hopes to have found fome treafures; and that iheie was not the leall vef- 
tige of any infeription upon it. Probably thofe pillars, Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and the Devils Bolts at Borciighhr'ulge^ may all have the fame reli- 
gious origin. 

Perhaps the connexion of time and place may apologv^e for the 
diverfity of the fubjedt, in mentioning that, while I fat under the (hade 
of a large tree near the pyramid, on account of the fultry hear, fome of the 
people of the adjacent village came and plaj'cd there with Cowries on a 
diagram that was formed, by placing five points in a circular order, and 
joining every pair of alternate points by a line, which formed a kind of 
pentagon. This brought to my recolledlion a circumflance told me by a 
gentleman in England ; that an old piece of filver plate had been dug out 
of the earth with fuch a figure upon it ; the ufe uf it was totally unknown, 
as well as the age ; and I was defired to find w^hat geometrical properties 
the figure poffefled : one I remember was, that if any number of points 
whatever were placed in a circular order, and each two alternate points joined, 
then the fum of all the falient angles of the figure w’ould be equal to two 
right angles when the number of points was odd ; but equal to foui right 
angles when the number was even. Euc l i d’s properties of the angles of the 
triangle and trapezium, are particular cafes of ihcfe j but I liad no fufpicion 
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of the real intention of the figure till I fiiw the life here made of it. It 
feems however an argument in favour of the identity of the Druids and 
Ihaunnsy as well as another well known diagram, iifiially called the Walls 
of Troy^ which was ufccl originally in the Hindoo afirology. Thefc figures 
however appear to have flowed from a much higher fource, and to have 
iclation to whatL^inNiTz had adiftant idea of, in his Analyfis of Situation, 
El^clid in hisPorifms, and Girard perhaps in his Reftitiition of them. In 
fad, as the modern Algebraifls have the advantage of transferring a great 
part of their labour from the head to the hands, fo there is reafon to believe 
that the Hindoos had inechmiical methods of reajoning geometrically ^ much 
more extcnfivc than the elementary methods made ufe of at prefent ; and that 
even iheir games were deduced from and intended perhaps to be examples 
of them i but this deferves to be treated more at length elfcwhere. 

The lame apology may perhaps cxcufe my mentioning here, that the 
idea of the Nik\ deriving its floods from the melted fhows, as well as the 
Ganges^ appears to be rather imaginary : they feem to be caufed princi- 
pally by the rains ; for the. high hills beyond the Ilerdzvar apparently re- 
tain their fnow all the year, and therefore the quantity melted could never 
produce the enormous fwell of the Ganges^ not to mention that the effedt 
of a thaw feems different from what would arife from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry feafon. 
That the rains are fufficient for the purpofe, without recurring to the hypo- 
thefis of melted fnows, appears from the following fadl : — A little before 
I obferved the aforefaid pyramid, I had been a confiderable diflance up the 
Gunduck ; the river was low for the time of the year, and the hills that 
fkirt the borders of ^egaul were clear, and apparently not above fifteen 
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C06 diftant ; foon after, a heavy ftiowcr fell upon them for fome hours, and 
the river foon after was filled to the very banks, and continued fo for many 
days i and large trees were torn up by the roots, and came driving down with 
fuch force by the torrent, that my boar was often endangered. Now on 
thefe hills there was adually no fnow whatever 5 and as the rife was obvioufly 
caufed by the rains, it may rcafonably be concluded that the fame eff'ed has 
the fame caufe in other places. 


OBSER. 




IV. 


OBSERVATIONS OF SOME OF THE ECLIPSES 
OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


The following in the Ganges and Burampootre Rivers. 


Apparent time 1787 . 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Obfervation. 

d h , , 

Sept. 23 11 41 9 

2 

Moderate, 

Irnm. 

Bankipore Granary. 

24 15 41 22 

3 

Ditto, 

Lnm. 

Ditto. 

Oa. 11 12 45 14 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Colgong ; Cleveland’s Bungalo. 

23 10 26 20 

3 

Ditto, 

Emcr. 

Mouth of Jellingv. 

25 11 47 39 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Shore of Ganges South of Pubna. 

25 16 42 40 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

27 11 13 59 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 1 

CotTvindah ; N ullah. 

30 14 35 16 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Dacca; Nabob’s houfe. 

Nov. 19 8 56 32 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Tealcopee, Burrampootcr. 

26 11 35 45 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Bakkamar Chorr, 

26 13 13 57 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

28 7 42 52 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Cazyeotta. 

Dec. 3 14 10 54 

2 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Goalparah. 

3 15 8 1 

1 

Moderate, 

Irnm. 

Ditto. 

5 7 51 59 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm 

Ditto. 

5 9 35 26 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

10 16 41 5J' 

2 

Very Hazy, 

1 Imm. 

Budjraporc. 

10 16 56 17 

1 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

12 11 26 9:; 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Tingarchor. 

12 11 48 4 O: 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

1 Ditto. 

19 15 28 59 , 

X 

Ditto, 

Eroer, 

Luckipore. 


The following on the Arracan Coajl. 


Apparent time i 788 > 

Sateihre. 

d li , 

Feb. 5 10 18 12 : 

1 

12 12 13 54 

1 

$l 8 39 29 ' 

1 

23 10 57 53 

2 

28 10 35 13 

1 


Weather. 

Im. or £m 

Moderate, 

Fmer. 

little hazy 

Emci . 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Ditto, 

Emcr. 

Ditto, 

Emer. 


Place of Obf creation 


Chediiba, Flag SlalTPoinl. 
Ditto, May kav ood\ Ton. 
Yambcah *Ty Fort. 

Ditto. Kavaoncnio. 
Cheduba, Cedar Poi.if. 


The 
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Apparent time 1789. I Satellite. | Weather. llm.orEm. j Place of Obfcrvatiou. 


Mar. 11 9 22 12 \ 1 Moderate, Emerfon, Mobarickpore Gaut. 

19 11 23 £6 1 Ditto, Emcr. Chunar Fort. 

20 9 4 40 2 Ditto, £mer. BcflaresObfcrvatorj-- 

27 7 59 ] 6 I Ditto, £mer. Bankypore Granarj'. 

27 11 53 1 2 Ditto, Emcr. Ditto. 

29 10 31 10 3 Ditto, 1mm. Ditto. 

April 3 9 56 45: 1 Ditto, Emer. Patna ; Chehelfuttoon. 

JO 2 1 59 48: 1 Very haay, Emcr. Mongeer ; Rocky Point. 

19 8 30 56 ] Hazy Emcr. Rajmahal. 

26 10 31 22 1 Moderate, Emer. Teacally Dumdumma. 


T/je following were ohferved at Rujfahgugly, near Calcutta. 


Apparent time 1789. I Satellite. | Weather. llm.orEm. I Place of Obfervation. 


May 12 8 48 50 1 Moderate, Emcr. 

Dec. 19 11 59 15 1 Hazy Imm. 

19 14 5 33 3 Ditto, Imm. 

22 11 23 4 2 Moderate, Imm. 

26 13 49 38 1 Ditto Imm. 

1790, 

Jan. 2 15 39 32 I I Ditto, I Imm. I 

15 13 49 51 1 Miftdewind, Jmm. 

23 10 44 48 2 Ditto, Imtn. 

24 9 40 57 3 Harv, 1mm. 

27 10 8 19 } Moderate, Imm. 

31 13 36 35 3 Very hazy, Imm. 

Feb. 1 17 32 48 1 Hazy, Imm. 

3 12 1 30 1 Modcr. Imr . 

17 10 38 18 2 Ditto, Emcr. 

19 12 33 56 1 Ditto, Emer. 

26 14 28 38 1 Hazy, Emer. 

28 8 57 22 1 Moder. Emcr. 

Mar. 1 9 0 52 3 Ditto, Emcr. 

5 16 24 13 1 Hazy, Emer. 

16 7 18 14 1 Moder. Emcr. 

23 9 1+ 25 I Ditto, Emer. 

26 7 36 11 4 Ditto, Imm. 

7^5 two following were at JowgatfUy near Krifhnagur. 

Places of Obfervation. 


Apparent time 1790. | Satellite. I Weather. | Im. orEm, 



Those 
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Those to tiic 31ft of March 1788, were obfcrved with a glais made by 
Watkiks, that ms^nified about no times; thofe from thence to the 12th 
of May 1790^ were obfcrved with one of Ramsden’^s telefcopes» of the 
fort lately made for the navy ; and the remainder with a glais made by Do l- 
LAND, that magnifies about eighty times. 

J SHALL conclude ihefe obfervations with a remark that highly concerns 
both the buyers and makers of telefcopes; namely, that the parts which 
compofe the objedf-glafs of an Achromatic, arc generally put together in 
fuch a manner that they cannot be taken afunder ; and the brais part that 
they arc bedded in^ fhoots a number of chymical ramifications between the 
glafics, that in the courfe of a year renders a telcfcope of little or no (ervice. 
This defeat the maker may cafily remove, by making the compound obje<fl:- 
glafs capable of being taken to pieces, or the parts in Ibme other lubftancc 
jjQt liable to this defed. 


APTEN- 
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V. 


A PROOF THAT THE HINDOOS HAD THE 
BINOMIAL THEOREM. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


'{/lands in the Bay of Bengal ^ arc many of them covered with fhcll 
and marine produdlions to a great height i and there arc beds of large 
fmooth pebbles near the Herdwat, fome hundreds of feet above the prcfent 
level of the Ganges ; the fea has therefore gradually been retiring, and 
confequently the pofition of the Equator was formerly farther north than 
it is at prelent in this part of the earth : and if a few fimilar obfervations 
were made in other countries, it is evident that the ancient firuation of the 
pole upon the furface of the earth might be determined fufficiently near 
for explaining many difficulties and paradoxes in Geographical Antiquities ; 
for this purpofe alfo it would be advileable to have permanent meridian 
lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared in fucceeding ages ; 
and alfo to have marks cut upon rocks in the fea, to (hew the proper level 
of the water. 

In the aforefaid pofition of the Equator, the fands of l^attary were inha- 
bitable, and the Siberian climates temperate ; the deferts of the Lejfcr 
Bukharla were then part of the feat of the Paradife of Mofes \ and the four 
facred rivers of Rden went through Ind'ia^ Ch'ina^ S'therm^ and into the 
Cafpian Sea^ refpedively. This appears from a Brant m map of tJie world, 
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in the Sanfcrit language, which I met with about two years ago in the higher 
parts of Indian togetlier with a valuable Trcatife of Geography upon the 
fyftem of Baodh % both of which 1 communicated, with my idea on the 
fubged:, to Mr. WiLFORo^.of the Engineers ; and from him the 

world may expert fhortly to be favoured witii the firft true reprefentation of 
Scriptural and Hindoo Geography. 

From the aforefaid country the Hindoo religion probably fpread over 
the whole eanh : there are figns of it in every northern country, and in 
almoft every fyflcm of worfliip. In England^ it is obvious, Stonehenge is 
evidently one of the temples of Boodh^ and the arithmetic, the aflro- 
nomy, aftrology, the holidays, games, names of the ftars, and figures of 
the conftcUations ; the ancient monuments, laws, and even the languages 
of the different nations, have the ftrongeft marks of the fame original. The 
worfliip of the fun and fire, human and animal facrifiLcs, Sec. have appa- 
rently once been univerfal ; the religious ceremonies of the papifls feem in 
many parts to be a mere fervile copy of thole ot the Gofeigns and Fakeers ; 
the Chriftan Afcetics were very little different from their filthy original the 
ByraggySi &c. ; even the hell of the northern nations is not at all like the 
hell of the feripture, except in fome few particulars ; but it is fo ftriking 
a likenefs of the hell of the IFndoos^ that I fliould not at all be furprized 
if the ftory of the foldier that law it in Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, 
deferibed in Matthjew Paris’s Hiflory, fhould hereafter turn out to 
be a tranflation of tlie San/crit, with the names changed. The dif- 
ferent tenets of Poperj and Deifin have a great fimilarity to the two doctrines 
of Brahma and Boodlr, and as the Bramm were the authors of the Ptolemaic 
fyftem, fo the Boodhifts appear to have been the inventors of the ancient 
Philolaic or Copemican^ as well as of the doftrine of attradtion ; and proba- 
bly 
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bly too the cflablifliecl religion of the Greeks and the Elcujtnian myftcries 
may only be varieties of the two different feds. That the Druids of 
Britain were Bramins^ is beyond the lead Qiadow of a doubt ; but that they 
were all murdered and iheir fcienccs lod, is out of the bounds of probabi- 
lity ; it is much more likely that they turned fchoolmafters, and freemafons, 
and fortune-tellers; and in this way part of their fcienccs might cafily 
tlefcend to poftcrity, as we find they have done. An old paper, faid to have 
been found by Locke, bears a confiderable degree of internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of this idea ; and on this hypothefis it will be eafy 
to account for many difficult matters that perhaps cannot fo clearly be done 
on any other, and particularly of the great fimilarity between the Hindoo 
fcienccs and ours. A comparifon between our oldeft fcientific writers and 
thofe of the Hindoos will fet the matter beyond difpute ; and fortunately the 
works of Bede carry us twelve hundred years back, which is near enough 
to the times of the Druids, to give hopes of finding there fome of their 
remains. I fliould have made the comparifon m)'relf, but Bede is not an 
author to be met with in this country ; however, I compared an Aftrolabc 
in the ^agry charader (brought by Dr, Mack in non from Jynagur') with* 
Chaucer’s defeription, and found them to agree moft minutely ; even the 
center pin which Chaucer calls the horfe,” has a horfe’s head upon it in 
the inftrument ; therefore if Chaucer’s defeription fhould happen to be a 
tranflation ixomBede, it will be a firong argument in favour of the hypothefis; 
for we then could have nothing from the Aralnans, What Bungey^ndi Swijfet 
may contain, will alfo deferve enquiry ; and that the comparifon may be 
the readier made where the books are procurable, 1 mean very fhorcly to 
publilh tranflations of the Ledavolty and Beej Gnncta, or the Arithmetic and 
Algebra of the ILmious, 


Ir 
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1 r is much to be fe<ircd, however, that many of the belt treatifes the 
Ilifidoos are loft, and that many of thofe that remain are imperfed. By the 
help of a Pundit 1 tranflated part of the Beej Ganeta near fix years ago, 
when no Eut apean but myfclf, I believe, even fufpefted that the Hindoos 
had any Algebra ; but findmg that my copy was imperfed, I deferred com- 
pleting the tranflation, in hopes of procuring the remainder. I have fince 
found a fniall part more, and have feen many copies ; but from the plan 
of the work (which in my opinion is the beft way of judging) they ftill 
feein all to be imperfed, though the copier generally takes care to put at 
the end of them, that they are complete. I have the fame opinion 
of the Leelavatiy^ and for the fame reafon. Indeed, it is obvious 
that there muft have been treatifes cxifting where Algebra was carried 
much farther; becaufe many of their rules in aftronomy are approxi- 
mations deduced from infinite feries, or at leaft have every appearance of 
it ; fuch, for inftance, as finding the fine from the arc, and the contrary ; 
and finding the angles of a right angled triangle from the hyporhenufe 
and fides, independent of tables of fines ; and fcveral others of a fimilar 
nature, much more complicated. 1 have been informed by one of their 
PunditSy that fome time ago there were other treatifes of Algebra, befides 
lihat juft mentioned, and much more difficult, though he had not feen 
them; and therefore, as it is poffible they may ftill be exifting, and yet be 
in danger of pcriftiing very foon, it is much to be wiftied that people 
would colle<ft as many of the books of fcience as poffible (their poetry is 
in no danger) and panicularly thofe of the dodlrine of Boodh, which per- 
haps may be met with towards Thibet. That many of their beft books arc 
depraved and loft, is evident, becaufe there is not now a finglc book of geome- 
trical elements to be met with ; and yet that they had elements not long ago, 
and apparently more extenfive than thofe of Euclid, is obvious from fome 

of 
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of their works of no great antiquity. The fame remarks are applicable to 
their G)fmographical Remains, in fome of which there are indications of an 
aftronomy fuperior to that of the Soorya Sidohant, and fuch popular 
treattfes. 

Till we can therefore find fonie of their more fuperior works, it muft 
be rather from the form and confrrudion of their aftronomical tables and 
rules, anJ the properties implied in their accidental folutions of quef- 
tions, &c. tiiac we can judge what they formerly knew, than otherwifr. That 
they were acqu unted with a differentia! method fmiilar to Newton’s, 1 
(hall give many reafons for believing, in a treatife on the Principles of the 
Hindoo Aftronomy, which 1 began more than three years ago, but was pre- 
vented from finifhing, by a troublefomc and laborious employment that for 
two years gave me no leifure whatever ; and which (though the fmall time 
I had to fpare fince has been employed in writing a comment on the works 
of Newton, and explaining them to a vciy ingenious native, who is tranf- 
lating them into Arabic) I hope cre long to have an opportunity of 
completing. At prefent f fliall only give an extratfr of a paper explaining 
the conftnidion of fome tables, which firfl led me to the itlea of their 
having a differential method j it is part of one out of a number of papers 
that were written in the latter part of the year 1783 and the beginning of 
1784, and of which fcveral copies were taken by different people, and 
fome of them fent to EnglajuJ, Tliis particular ext raft was to inveftigate 
the rules at pages 253, 254, and 255 of Monf. Gentil’s ^'oyage, of 
which the Author fays, “ Je n’ai pu favoir fur quels p.incipcs cettc table 
c(t fondee,” &c. and is as fellow^ : 

Now, by proceeding in the manner explained in the albuu>,-i pijvi, 
“ to calculate the right afeenfon and afcenrional diifere:u'c \)i 

“ and 
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** and afterwards faking the differences aJgebraideUy» and reducing them to 
<< puls of a ChiHy, as in the following table^ the principles of the method 
will be crident. 


s 

Obl. Afeens. | 

Firft diff. of Obl. 

Af enfion. 

Ditto reduced to 
Pub of a Gur^. 

Do.ikrther 

reduced. 

R. A. 

Afc. diff. 


0 

/ 0 » 

0 / 0 / 



0 

0 

0 — 0 0 




I 

27 

54—2 19 

27 54—2 19 

279—23 

256 

2 

57 

49—4 13 

29 55 -"» 54 

299—19 

280 

3 

90 

0—4 59 

32 11 0 46 

322— 8 

314 

4 

122 

n— 4 13 

32 II + O 46 

322+ 8 

330 

S 

* 5 ^ 

6 — 2 19 

29 55 + > 54 

299 + 19 

318 

6 

180 

0+0 0 

27 34+2 19 

279 + 23 

302 

7 

200 

54+2 19 

27 54+2 19 

279 + 23 

302 

8 

*37 49+4 »3 

29 57 + * 54 

299 + 29 

318 

9 

270 

0+4 59 

32 II 4-0 46 

322+ 8. 

330 

10 

302 

11+4 13 

32 II— 0 46 

322— 8 

3 H 

11 

33 ^ 

6 + 2 19 

29 55 — » 54 

299—19 

280 

12 

360 

0+0 0 

27 54—2 19 

279—23 

25$ 


<< The fifth and flxth columns fufHciently explain the tables in page 
“ 253and 254 of MonCGENTii. 5 but there remains a part more diffi- 
cult, namely, why in calculating the Bauja^^ or the doubles of the firft 
differences of the afccnfional difference, “ 4^ of the length of the fhadow 
is taken for the firft j 4 of the firft term for the fccond, and 4 of the 
firft term for the third." « The primary reafon of taking differences 
here, foems to be that the chords may be nearly equal to the arcs, and 

“ that. 
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that, by adding, of ilie dilTcrcncv^s, the tliC'iiir.lvL'^ i\\a\ •• t.'jid 

ncaily ; the rcalon will appeal fnrii the fullovvino; ir ved'^arion *. Let 
“ N be the ccpiatorul lhadow of \\yj lit twinfs iti ^ , »Jicn -,20 the 

length of the Otio/z/otty 01 t\vcl\c OtifrJesy will be to K »'ie iha-if’'’’ a' 
radius to the tangent of the Uiiiudc; and la iiiis to tiie tano'.".i <,M!ie 
latitude a*' the tangent oi the declination to the line of th.e afeenfio- d 
difhrcncc , ct^nfcqucntly, 720 is to N as the tangent of d-.'ljitn/jn t-'i 
“ the fine o( the afeenfioiul difTcience. Now il tlie dcvlinnisnis ivu one, 
‘‘ two, and three iigns be riihliifiN.*d in the Lill prop /rtion, we get the miLs 
of die thice alcenlional diirerenct'. in icims ol N and hn )Vv ' qu.'ot itie*' , 
and il thelc value? be rubliitut«.d in the Ncwtonuin lotr.i ioi lindnij^ the 
are horn the fiiu, we get the ato in jurrs of the radnj' , and d esuh 
** of ihefe be multiplied liy 3^00, and divided b^ 6,1831 the valu.\^ t ome 
out in puis oi a (h('} \ if N be m iiirnf^Sy but \n rate of a G/>m it N 
be in On^icsi and bg taking the doubles w(' ge: liic \Jues neatly a- 
follows « 


DaKtcnn 

! c-o N j 

f o,-,305<> N I o,_;;o 56 N=r ‘ Tv: 

( v,,3t»crw) N '10,2067-’ N--' of t;t N neail\,;"‘' 

! 0,7080c. N ; o,ioc>32 N— ' of - N ncarlvj 


va/ues uicd by the 
Btiuup.s 


Now lx\aute the \ahK- in the h.ft column are dis.::'.le'. v't the al- 
eenfional diireieixe'. ha one, two, and tiir^e iinei, then lianes are tlie 
alccnfioiul thllercncc- in part', of a (/.sr.-g, luppofny N to *> in ; 

and il eacii of ihele lialvc', be rnulilpiicd by fivty, the prodiidt^, nam \\ 
9,9108 N, 17,9784 N, and 2 i,2:;8oN, will be the fimc ;n }'n*‘ 'W 
‘‘ G/pt\; and il tt* get cav^ii oi thefe neailv, in round rcinbe* tiie 
‘‘ whole be multiplied by three, and afterwards divitleJ t'-' tniet, the 
Yol. Ih 3 Q tl ice 
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‘‘ three proLiuas will Ik 29,75 N, 55,9:} N, ami 63,77 N, which arc 
‘‘ ncaily equal 10 thiir\ N; lUiy tour N, and lixty fbur N lefpcdivcly ; 
and hence the foundatJOii of the L' './;////; lulc n. evident, which direds 
to multiply ilic t.putorial diadow b) thirty, fifty-rour, 'ami lixiy-fuiir, 
“ rcfpccflivcly , and to divide the prodiK^ts by three for ilie Chnunhj in 
“ puls : and ihcle parts aniw'er to one, two, and three f-i^ns of longitude 
fiom the true equinox, and therefore the yhanon^fh^ or Ihittnni precelTion 
of ihe equinox, mud be added to lind the intermediate Chonmlo by pro- 
portion.*^ 

Thocou the agreement of this invefligation with the Biamin refuhs, 
j* no proot that the lud either the dldcrcntial method, or Algebra, 

It gave me at the time a llrong fiifpicion ol both ; and yet for want of 
knowing rlu* name that Algeina went by in Sanfirily I wai. near two years 
h ioie I found a tieaiilj on it ,* mul even ihi t> 1 fliould not have known 
nu to enq’ore for, if it lud not cuinc into my mind to a/k. how they in- 
vuligated ihtir ri le.s. Of the dideTuiiul method I have yet met wnih no 
regular tieaiife, but have no doubt whatever iliat there w'cre fuch, for the 
rtafons I bcfoie hinted at j and I liopc others will be more fortunate in their 
vuqt.iries after it than rnyfclt. 

With refpedl to Bmomuii Thcc/irut, the application of u to frac- 
tional indices will perhaps remain for evei the cxclufi\e property of Nf.w- 
.ns, but the following queflion and its folution evidently (hew that the 
Ih'Uocs underdood it in whole numbers to the full as well as Bhiggs^ 
and much better than Pascai. Dr. Hunox, in a valuable edition of 
SHEK^^ in's Tables, has laulv done ndlice to Bimcgs j but Mr, \Vnncii- 
ELL, who Tome years bcfoic poimcd out BnioGS as the undouincd inven- 
tor 
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of times ilie wliolc may be opened together ; and the fam of all the difTcr- 
“ cm times is 255.’* 

'i iir dcmt.n'lr.itiori is eviilent to mathematicians; for as the fccond term’s 
Coclliciciir i" :i gCiieral equation flicvvs the lum of the roots, thcrcfoic in the 
tt j'oucr ol 1 -h i, where every loot is unity, the coefficient fhews the difler- 
ci.t Otu's dial tnn be taken in n things : alfo, becaiife the third term’s coeffi- 
uenr ii the fum oi the produds of all the diflercnt twos of the roots, 
then. lore when each root is ur.iiv, the piodiidl of ea^h two roi>rs will be 
ai.d iheiiloic tl c number of unlrs, 01 the cocfiicient itfelf, Ihews the 
nuniher el did'^rcat /la-.v that can be taken in ;; things. Again, becauic 
the .ko.iih term i\ the him of the prodi'v.Ts of the dine»*'vnr thtces that can 
i.v emung tl e route; rhtiefore, when each root i.. iin ly, tfjc product 

ef each thicc w’ll be vuaty, and il crefore c^^'.ry uiin in the louitii will Ihevv 
a p’c'duct c/ three ^.hii^.^en^ n.rtl e ''Olecjurjub tlte cot rlh lent itllll 

Hiews al! the. ddrerent //bfS.v that can be taken in // things^ atid lb for the 
reft- 1 Ihculd not have added this, bett tliat I do not know well where to 
refer to \t. 

P. S. d'lii KT- is an ob^lr^at^c:n perhaps w'onh icniai king w itli rclpet'-t 
to the change of the Polls; namely, that the iinall roek>oyiU : s a:e gc- 
ncrallv all dead with in about a foot abo;c high watci maik. Now [.oiTibly 
nat'iraiiits ma} be able to tell r^ie age* of luili fliell:. near’^ b\ their appeur- 
ante ; :rad if ib, a prtity g )od eflimate may ho foimed of the uue t.if al- 
r^iaiicn of iht ievel (d the lea m fuch places where they are; foi 1 made 
h>mc afli’onomitJ <d:>lervatio::s on a rock in ilic ic'-., near an ifland about 
feven miics to the fucth of iiic if, uni ut on the Aurjii O Aiy w hofc 

top was eighteen feet abe\e h gh water mark, and the whole rock covered 

with 
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with thofe fl’iclls fafl grown to it, but all of them dead, except thofe which 
were a foot above tlu high water ma'k of that day, wh ch wa^ Ft hr nary 2, 
1788. Tlic (bells wete cvulcnrly altered a little in proportion m iheir height 
above the watci ; but by no means fo much as to induce one to IkIk\c thjt 
lilt lock had been many yeai'^ out of it. All the adjacent lAanui and tMe 
coatl flicwcd fmniar appearances; and therefore it was evident!) no panki! 
cle\aticn bv fiil>tCMaric:in fires, or any thing of that fort, ibi' alfo appa- 
rent from t!ie iiland of (ht,Liha jifelf, in which there is a regMiIc fuccefTion 
of leadicaelii.' and (1 chs more and more dcca) cd to a p,reat IkicJi*. By a 
kind of vajoe tuiinatioii fi rn the rices and the coa'^ls and fliells, ^on 
which liow e\ '.r ’here 1. im: the Icafl dcptndcnc.) I f-ippofcd tluai the ka 
mighr be u-biiding a: the laie Cfi about three lacacs in aye.*'. 


Ttil 1:>M’ os 7t:£ SLCUNO ‘CLl’V.5-, 




ADDITION, 


P \CE 154. Note. 1 find, is ilic Ahnis of our noraniflsy 

and 1 venture to dcftrlbc it from the wild plant, compared \wtli a beannful 
drawing of tlic flower magnified, with which I was favoured by Dr 
A N D L K S 0 N , 


Clasi X'dl. OrJir\W 

Cal. funnel-fhapcd, inchntcd a!)0\e. 

Co»<. Cymbiform. ru^ndidi, pointed, nerved. 

JL'Kns lanced, Ihorier than the avMune 
her/ r.itlur longt-i liian dic u.ngs. 

Sr A •! nine, iume fhoileri i-;ii:ed in two itic it the trp of a 

divided, iient, awl-ihapcd body. 

PiST> 6 '/ ??;/ irdci'ted in the cab X, very m -'M c at i!ic boirom of 

tin divided body. to ih'- xaLcd eve, uoi.. u , in ’be rncrol>.ope 

leatheieib 

Pi'R- A k^umc >ccJi ipherouial ; :>Ack, o* whae.. >• n . y.jr v/m 
blac k tips. 

Lfavis pinnated 3 fonie with, iO*nc w rhour, an V ’ ^>’.vr. 
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